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SWAM1 VI VEK AN ANDA 

By Sister Christine 

Now and then, at long intervals of time, a being finds his way to this planet 
who is unquestionably a wanderer from another sphere; who brings with him 
to this sorrowful world some of the glory, the power, the radiance of the far 
distant region from which he came. lie walks among men but he is not at home 
here. He is a pilgrim, a stranger, he tarries but a night. 

He shares the life of those about him, enters into their joys and sorrows, 
rejoices with them, mourns with them but through it all, he never forgets who 
he is, whence he came, or what the purpose of his coming. He never forgets 
his divinity. lie remembers that he is the great, the glorious, the majestic Self. 
He knows that he came from that ineffable, supernal region which has no need 
of the sun or moon for it is illumined by the Light of Lights. He knows that he 
xvas, long before the time when — “all the sons of God sang together for jov.” 

Such an one, I have seen, I have heard, I have revered. At his feet I have 
laid my soul’s devotion. 

Such a being is beyond all comparison, for he transcends all ordinary stan- 
dards and ideals. Others may be brilliant, his mind is luminous, for he had 
the power to put himself into immediate contact with the source of all knowl- 
edge. He is no longer limited to the slow processes to which ordinary human 
beings are confined. Others may be great, they are great only as compared with 
those in their own class. Others may be good, powerful, gifted, having more 
of goodness, more of power, more of genius than their fellowmen. It is only a 
matter of comparison. A saint is more holy, more pure, more single-minded 
than ordinary men. But with Swami Vivckananda, there could be no com- 
parison. He was in a cla'ss by himself. He belonged to another order. He was 
not of this world. He was a radiant being who had descended from another, 
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from a higher sphere for a definite purpose. One might have known that he 
would not stay long. 

Is it to be wondered at that nature itself rejoices in such a birth, that the 
heavens open and angels sing paeans of praise ? 

Blessed is the country in which he was born, blessed are they who lived on 
this earth at the same time, and blessed thrice blessed are the few who sat at 
his feet. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH SEVIER 


The news of the passing away of 
Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth Sevier in 
London on the 20th of October last, 
just two days after her eighty-third 
birthday, will cast a deep gloom on all 
who had the good fortune to know her. 
She was one of those blessed souls who 
dedicated themselves to the further- 
ance of the cause of India and Vedanta. 
A he turning point in her life was the 
meeting with Swami Vivekananda, 
which came about in London in the 
spring of 189(5, when the Swami in the 
course of his second visit to England 
was delivering the famous lectures on 
Jnana-Yoga. She and her husband 
Captain J. II. Sevier, a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the British army, at- 
. ended those lectures and were at once 
struck by the remarkable quality of 
the utterances. They had been earnest 
seekers after truth, but the hunger of 
their soul was not appeased by what 
they received from the churches. There 
was too much of doctrines and dogmas 
and too little of life, they thought. But 
when they met Swami Vivekananda 
they immediately felt that here was the 
man they had been searching for so 
long. The idea was deeply imprinted 
on their mind that the pursuit of the 
Advaita (Monistic) philosophy, without 
any compromise with dualism and its 
rituals, was alone sufficient to lead to 
the highest goal. Says Miss Josephine 
MacLeod : “Coming out of one of the 
Swami’s lectures Mr. Sevier asked me, 


‘You know this young man? Is he 
what he seems?’ ‘Yes’. ‘In that case 
one must follow him and with him find 
God.’ He went and said to his wife, 
‘Will you let me become the Swami’s 
disciple?’ She replied, ‘Yes’. She asked 
him, ‘Will you let me become the 
Swami’s disciple?’ He replied with 
affectionate humour, ‘I don’t 
know. . . ” As they associated with 

Swami Vivekananda they came to 
know more and more of his wonderful 
personality and within a very short 
time made him their spiritual guide, 
placing themselves and their resources 
unreservedly at his service. The Swami, 
with the unerring vision of a seer, knew 
their hearts and accepted them as his 
disciples. 

At the end of his strenuous summer 
work the Swami badly needed rest, and 
the Sevicrs arranged a six weeks’ trip 
for him to Switzerland, themselves ac- 
companying him and bearing the ex- 
penses of the journey. It was there 
that the Swami, amid Alpine scenery, 
told them of his desire to found a 
monastery in the Himalayas for the 
training of students and preachers of 
Advaita. The idea appealed to them, 
and their whole life henceforth was de- 
voted to the fulfilment of it. In the 
winter of that year the Swami left for 
India, through historic Italy, and the 
Seviers accompanied him. They land- 
ed at Colombo on the 15th of January, 
1897 , 
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The unique ovation that greeted the 
Swami on his return to his motherland 
after four years of indefatigable work 
in the West is well-known. Wherever 
he went he was received with unprece- 
dented enthusiasm. The Seviers ac- 
companied him in most of these trips, 
and often bore the entire expenses of 
these journeys for the Swami and his 
whole party. The Swami was careful 
not to tax them overmuch, but they 
would volunteer to shoulder all ex- 
penses. 

In the course of their travels the 
Seviers came to Almora in April, 1899, 
where they were shortly joined by the 
Swami. The question of choosing a 
suitable site for the proposed Hima- 
layan centre was uppermost in their 
minds. The Prabuddha Uharala , which 
had been started two years ago in 
Madras under the inspiration of Swami 
Vivckananda, had, on the death of its 
gifted editor, Mr. llajam Iyer, just 
ceased publication. The Swami told 
them that here was an opportunity for 
a great work — the kind of work that 
they contemplated doing. Accordingly 
the Seviers undertook to revive the 
journal, and at a rented house a Press 
was sec up. Swami Swarupananda, 
one of the most brilliant disciples of 
the Swami, became the editor of the 
paper and Captain Sevier its manager. 

The Seviers wanted the proposed 
Advaita centre to be as secluded as pos- 
sible, and Almora, which is a district 
headquarters, was not quiet enough for 
it. So the search was carried on, and 
an isolated tea plantation, *50 miles cast 
of Almora and 6,800 ft. above the sea 
level, was chosen. The place is one of 
the beauty spots of the world, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the 
Snow Range extending fry some 800 
miles, and cut off from * the outside 
world by a wall of imposing forests on 
three sides. There was (and still is) no 


habitation within a mile and a half, 
and the nearest railway station, at that 
time, was 60 miles off, about four days’ 
journey on horseback. Here then was a 
retreat after their heart. The property 
was purchased, the preliminary addi- 
tions and alterations to the buildings 
were made, and in March, 1899, the 
Advaita Ashrama was started and the 
Prabuddha Bharata office with the 
Press removed to Mayavati, as they 
rechristened the place. 

The pioneer’s lot is always a hard 
one. *The sturdy band of monks, with 
Swami Swarupananda at their head, 
cheerfully underwent the hardships and 
privations to make the place a centre 
of work as well as contemplation. The 
Seviers, leading a life of Brahmacharya 
(continence), shared these in full. 1 They 
attended the scriptural classes conduct- 
ed by Swami Swarupananda. The 
Captain in his manager’s work was 
sometimes worried over the accounts, 
when Mrs. Sevier would tactfully ex- 
tricate him from his difficulties by pay- 
ing up the little discrepancies ! She had 
the mortification of losing her husband 
in October, 1900, while Swami Viveka 
nanda was in the West for the second 
time. Ilis body was cremated in the 
Hindu fashion, with Vedic hymns 
chanted and everything. The Swami 
returned to India in December, and 
to console Mrs. Sevier he, in spite of 
his indifferent health, hastened to 
Mayavati and spent three weeks amid 
the winter snow, lie was vexed to see 
the worship of Sri Ramakrishna going 
on at the Ashrama, which he had in- 
tended to be reserved for “Advaita and 
Advaita alone,” and sharply repri- 
manded Swami Swarupananda. 

The great Swami passed away in 1902 
at the early age of 39. One can ima- 
gine Mrs. Sevier’s grief over this 
bereavement. But she patiently bore 
it all. When in 1908 Mrs. Sevier exe- 
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cuted a Trust Deed for the Mayavati 
Ashrama, she in deference to her 
Master’s wishes, made a distinct stipu- 
lation in it that no ritual except the 
Viraja Hoina— the ceremony for the 
vow of renunciation of the world — 
should be performed on the Mayavati 
estate. 

With the exception of two visits to 
England in 1901 and 1908, Mrs. Sevier 
lived mostly at Mayavati, paying occa- 
sional visits to Calcutta, Benares and 
other places, where she had the com- 
panionship of Western fellow disciples 
also working in India for her uplift or 
on a visit to this country. 

*' Swami Vivckananda held Mrs. Sevier 
in special esteem, and from the very 
first interview she had with him, he ad- 
dressed her as mother. That was the 
name by which she was known in the 
Ramakrishna Order. Captain Sevier 
was called Pitaji (Father). Mrs. Sevier 
also referred to him by this name. Since 
the death of the Captain Swami Swaru- 
pananda took special care of Mrs. 
Sevier. So it was another tremendous 
blow to Mother when the Swami sud- 
denly died of pneumonia in the year 
1900. Swami Saradananda, the then 
Secretary of the Order, went to Maya- 
vati to comfort her. Swami Viraja- 
nanda, the second President of the 
Mayavati Ashrama, was as devoted in 
his services to Mother as Swami Swaru- 
pananda, and her life at Mayavati, as 
also at Shy ami a Tal, another lovely re- 
treat in the Himalayas which she help- 
ed to found in 1914, was made happy 
in all ways. She finally left India for 
considerations of health in March, 1910. 

In England she led a very strenuous 
life, as she had to look after her sister 
who needed her help. It was War 
time, and she had to do much hard 
work, which had its inevitable effect on 
her health. Nevertheless she kept her- 
self in close touch with the Ashramas 


and the movement that were so dear to 
her, sending regular contributions for 
the maintenance of the Mayavati 
Ashrama (the other Ashrama she had 
endowed), until recently, when failing 
eye-sight and persistent heart troubles 
made communication with the outside 
world impossible for her. In her letters 
she signed herself “Old Mother.” 

Her life at Mayavati was a unique 
one. It was a life of consecration and 
service. She combined in her life the 
best of Eastern and Western nunhood. 
She was an out and out Advaitin 
(Mon is t) — as she signed herself in her 
articles — and not only believed in it as 
a creed, but also translated it into prac- 
tice. She was intensely active, and 
wished the Ashrama members also to be 
so. Despite her comparatively frail 
body she was seen engaged in some- 
thing or other. Her cheerful counte- 
nance was an index to the serenity of 
her mind. Her very presence was a 
continual benediction. 

The Mayavati Ashrama, in her early 
days, had three buildings situated at 
different heights. The topmost one was 
the Ashrama proper, a double-storeyed 
building where the monastic inmates 
lived and worked. Each had a cubicle 
to himself on the upper storey and 
downstairs on one side was the sitting 
room with a large fire-place, and the 
Press and the book-binding department 
on the other. The sitting room also 
served as the Prubuildha Bharata office 
and as the dining room. Of the other 
two buildings, the upper one, being 
sunnier, was Mother’s winter residence. 
It was also the guest-house in summer. 
Many distinguished guests, both West- 
ern and Indian, monastic and lay, 
availed themselves of Mother’s invita- 
tion. Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Bose (now 
Sir Jagadish and Lady Bose), the late 
Sister Nivedita and Sister Christine, 
the late Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose and 
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the late Mr. C. R. Das with family were 
among the number. * The lower build- 
ing, a bungalow, was Mother’s summer 
residence. For safety’s sake it was 
arranged that she should sleep at night 
in the Ashrama building, where she 
occupied a corner room on the upper 
storey fitted with a bath. Subsequently 
two more buildings were added, one the 
Prabuddha Bharata office, and the 
other the Mayavati Charitable Dis- 
pensary. 

At the Ashrama she dressed herself 
in the Indian Saree, but when going 
out visiting — as she did occasionally — 
she put on her English dress. She got 
up quite early, and after meditation 
left her room at daybreak for her 
bungalow. With the help of a 
servant she attended to her household 
duties, keeping the whole place spot- 
lessly clean, cooked something for her- 
self, while some of the things cooked 
at the Ashrama were sent down to her 
at noon. Everyday one of the Ashrama 
inmates was invited by turn to her 
afternoon tea, after which she came 
up to the Ashrama for joining in the 
game of croquet. Latterly, owing to 
her heart condition she had to be 
helped in making the ascents. In the 
intervals of household work she assisted 
in the editing of the Complete Works, 
or the Life, of Swami Vivekananda, or 
in reading proofs of these or the Pra- 
buddha Bharata 9 while sometimes she 
contributed articles to this magazine. 
Two little brochures, A Breath jrom 
the Himalayas and In the Land of the 
Mummies , were subsequently published 
out of these articles. She wrote a 
delightful style. * The evening at the 
Ashrama was devoted to meditation, 
after which there was supper in which 
Mother joined. Before retiring to her 
room she would, read out to the 
Ashrama members, by the fire-side, 
interesting portions from books or 
2 


periodicals. She was a charming con- 
versationalist. 

She was sweetness and love per- 
sonified. All who came in contact 
with her testify to this. The poor 
rustic folk of the neighbouring villages 
as well as old Ashrama servants speak 
of her as “a goddess.” It was a fit- 
ting tribute to her kindness and active 
sympathy for all. She would present 
them with some fruits of the orchard, 
or some vegetables from the kitchen 
garden — in which she herself worked — 
and in cases of need give them sub- 
stantial pecuniary help. This last she 
would manage in secret if there was 
opposition. She would prescribe simple 
medicines for the sick poor — an office 
which was afterwards taken over by the 
Charitable Dispensary which she helped 
to start. This Dispensary with its 
Indoor Ward is now a great boon to 
thousands of village people for many 
miles around. • 

Even animals had a share in her 
love. The Ashrama cattle would run 
to her and form a ring around her as 
soon as they heard her familiar voice, 
and she would talk to them as if they 
were human beings. The pony Mongal 
got also his due. Not even the goats 
were forgotten. She would keep veget- 
able peelings for these dumb creatures 
and distribute them among all. Her 
special favourite was Glama, a plain 
looking Bhotia dog, whose death later 
on visibly moved her. She remember- 
ed the animals in lier letters from 
England, and every letter mentioned 
“pats to Glama !” 

Her kindness to the Ashrama in- 
mates was exceedingly great. Many a 
time she helped them through their 
difficulties with motherly advice and 
guidance. Such also was her attitude 
to other monastic members of the 
Order who were guests of the Ashrama. 
Mayavati being on one of the principal 
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routes to Manasarovar and Mt. Kailas, 
the Ashrama has always drawn some 
of them. She would look to their com- 
forts during their stay, and saw to 
it that they were provided with the 
necessities of their journey when they 
left. It was a habit with her. Swami 
Suddhananda, the present Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Order, relates the 
following anecdote pertaining to the 
Almora days : “One afternoon I went 
to visit the Seviers when it was tea 
time. I was rather shy with them. 
Mrs. Sevier eagerly pressed me to join 
them at tea, and coming to know that 
I was unaccustomed to the use of knife 
and fork earnestly requested me to use 
my fingers, and after the tea gave me 
a towel to wipe my hands.” Again, 
speaking of his first visit to Mayavati, 
he says : “I had my turn at the after- 
noon tea twice. As far as I remember 
she prepared blanc mange for us, and 
expressed regret that she could not in 
that jungle feed me with the delicacies 
of Calcutta.” Every year she made 
Christmas presents to the Ashrama 
inmates and servants, and this tender 
practice was continued even while she 
was in England. 

She had deep veneration for Sri 
Ramakrishna. One day she was asked 
how, as an Advaitin, she looked upon 
him. Without a moment’s hesitation 
she said, “Of all the perfect men that 
have appeared on earth I consider him 
the greatest.” No wonder that she 
contributed a large sum towards the 
construction of the Belur Math, the 
headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Well might Swami Viveka- 
nanda write of the Seviers, “Mrs. 
Sevier is a jewel of a lady, so good, 
so kind. The Seviers are the only 
English people who do not hate the 
natives , .... Mr. and Mrs. Sevier 
are the only persons who did not come 
to patronise.” 


The following lines from Swami 
Suddhananda neatly sum up her 
character : “From the little opportu- 
nity I had of associating with Mother I 
noticed in her a boundless devotion to 
Swami Vivekananda and a profound 
sympathy for every kind of work in- 
augurated by him. Particularly she 
was enthusiastic about the preaching of 
Advaita Philosophy. In spite of her 
age she took great pains to regulate her 
life according to its principles, and 
practised rigorous self-discipline, auste- 
rity and self-sacrifice for its sake. She 
spent money unstintedly for the cause 
of Swami Vivekananda, specially for 
the preaching of Advaita, and gave her- 
self up heart and soul to it. She had 
no issue ; so her maternal instincts 
naturally flowed in abundance towards 
the disciples and admirers of Swami 
Vivekananda and towards all those who 
had associated with him. Such an ex- 
ample of complete transformation at 
the Swamps touch is rare.” 

The qualities of head and heart were 
equally well developed in her. She was 
exceptionally intelligent and could size 
up a man at a glance. Her opinion on 
contemporary events was always sound. 
The day the mails brought her news of 
the outbreak of the Great War she 
gravely remarked that it was the begin- 
ning of a world-wide conflagration. She 
exactly predicted which side each of 
the great powers would take and which 
side would win. She was capable of 
deep emotions, but she always kept 
them under restraint. She was a lover 
of beauty in nature and would not 
allow the Ashrama trees to be cut, or 
flowering plants to be denuded of their 
floral wealth. There was a natural 
dignity in her bearing, and everything 
about her was sweet and graceful. She 
loved humour, and used to see the 
sunny side of life. 

She was forgiving to a degree. A 
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t young man staying for some time at the 
Mayavati Ashrama had the foolishness 
to abscond with a few hundred rupees of 
the Ashrama money. He was arrested 
by the police and hauled up for trial. 
Mother looked at the unfortunate in- 
cident from quite a different angle, and 
sincerely wished that he might be let 
off. The boy, she pleaded, had com- 
mitted the offence through mistake, but 
it would be blasting his life if he was 
branded with a jail sentence at such 
an early age. There were scores of 
such instances of her forgiveness. She 
believed in moral conquest rather than 
in brute force. 

Of late she was suffering from dis- 
tressing heart attacks, though she was 
being lovingly taken care of by her 
nieces. It was her remarkable vitality 
that enabled her to pull on so long. 
The following extract from a letter of 
one of her nieces describes the closing 
episode of her life : 

“You will be surprised to hear from 
me again so soon and it is indeed 
strange that I should have written only 
on October 18th to give you an account 
of Mrs. Sevier’s health and to tell you 
about her bad heart attacks, for, the 
next day the attacks came on more 
severe than before and on Monday the 
20th a bad attack started about a 
quarter to 11 a.m. and she passed away 
at a quarter to 2 p.m. Mrs. Sevier 
was quite conscious up to within 10 
minutes of her death, and she suffered 
a lot from the commencement of the 
attack until within 10 minutes before 
the end, when she passed peacefully 


beyond our care. We miss our dear 
Aunt more than we can ever say, but 
for her — we cannot wish it to be other- 
wise. The funeral was on Thursday 
October 23rd. We had a short service 
in our Church (where Mrs. Sevier 
always enjoyed coming with us, as long 
as her health permitted). Then we 
went to Goldess Green where her body 
was cremated and her ashes thrown to 
the winds as was her own special wish 
(and ?iot ours) ! My Aunt left a wish 
for no flowers, she had often told us 
she did not want a lot of money spent 
on flowers, but of course she always 
loved nature in every form and we got 
one lovely Cross made of white Chry- 
santhemums and Harissei lillics which 
wc wanted to be from everybody, for 
every soul she met was the better for 
having met her. ... I had a letter 
from someone this morning who knew 
Mrs. Sevier very well and she says, 
‘Mrs. Sevier never preached religion, 
she lived it,’ and what better could we 
say or hear of anyone.” 

The death of Mrs. Sevier takes away 
one of the most prominent benefactors 
of the Ramakrishna Order and a true, 
yet silent worker for the welfare of 
India. To the members of the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, and the Viveka- 
nanda Ashrama, Shyamla Tal, and to 
all those who had the privilege of 
associating with her, her demise is a 
personal loss. Her memory will be 
lovingly cherished by the Ramakrishna 
Order as of one who lived what she 
professed, who was a friend of the poor 
and needy, and who, above all, was in 
every sense of the word a Mother. 
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By the Editor 


To walk in the path of truth is not 
only like walking on the edge of a sharp 
razor, but is also a succession of falls. 
To succeed in that we must be pre- 
pared to meet with hundreds of 
failures, innumerable difficulties and 
various disappointments. The higher 
the ideal, the greater the struggle 
and the more tenacious must be the 
pursuit. We should be always alert 
that in the midst of darkness, we do 
not lose sight of the goal — we do not 
miss the ideal. Storms and struggles 
there must come on the way— but if we 
can keep our helm all right, there will 
come a time, when all of them will 
vanish and we shall safely reach the 
goal. 

For that what is most needed is that 
we must be greatly introspective. Every 
now and then we should ask ourselves 
what we should do, what we are doing, 
and how far we fall short of the ideal. 
We should not let a single day pass 
without fully examining if we could not 
pass it better and where lay the mis- 
takes, and should make a fresh resolve 
that we may be more careful the day 
following and thus go an inch nearer 
the goal. In the same way every new 
month should make us ponder over the 
activities of the one gone by, and as 
we reach the end of a year, we should 
look before and after to keep the vision 
of our goal clear before our eyes. For 
only by the renewal of efforts and by 
thus constantly making fresh resolves 
can we hope to realise the ideal in life. 
Anyone who has not been content with 
the material comforts of life, any one 
who has not been satisfied with a drift- 
ing life, will bear testimony to this fact. 


Not only ordinary men, but even saints 
and sages, prophets and seers, persons 
who moulded the destinies of the world, 
had to go through tremendous struggles 
in life and pass through a long period 
of weary despair, before they became 
what they afterwards were. 

As we are stepping into the threshold 
of a new year, we should also ponder 
for a moment to have again a clear 
vision of our ideal, so that we may there- 
by get fresh inspiration and fresh 
strength for struggle. Now, what is 
our ideal, what is the highest consum- 
mation of human life, what is the goal 
which should inspire one and all, in 
comparison with which all other pur- 
poses dim into insignificance? 

In India, in the past, the question 
was asked, What is that by knowing 
which everything else will be known, 
what is that by getting which there 
will be no hankering for any other 
thing? Thus even in the hoary past, 
there was an attempt to realise the 
ultimate truth — to obtain the summum 
bonum of life. For the Aryans would 
say there is no happiness in small 
things — only by getting the highest can 
one expect to have real happiness. 

We are afraid, if now in this age 
we say that the realisation of God is 
the highest goal of man — if wc say 
that we may be busy with other things 
because we arc incapable of attuning 
our mind to that high pitch, but that 
is the highest goal, which wc should 
try to realise through all our baffled 
efforts and repeated failures, we shall be 
faced with a chorus of opposition from 
all sides. Wc live in an age when 
people are out to banish God and 
religion from their daily life, when it 
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has been the sign of enlightenment and 
refined culture to disown God. What- 
ever might be the reason which has 
resulted in such a dismal reaction and 
revolt, it is a fact that it is so. No one 
likes to hear about God, much less will 
a person try to know Him. God and 
things religious have been relegated to 
the region of fables and stories. Wc 
would like to give no more serious 
thoughts to them, than to myths and 
legends — nay, many will view with 
alarm any idea of God and religion 
entering into society. Let them be 
the monopoly of some professional 
people, who want to live in the 
dark or medieval ages ; but the in- 
fection should not be spread over the 
society — that is the modern thought. 
In some countries legal measures have 
been taken to minimise the scope of 
religious activities, so that (should we 
say) all people cannot be religious. It 
may be that such reaction is the 
thoughtless outcome of many abuses 
that religion has met with in the 
hands of persons who outwardly profess 
to be all religious, but whose real life 
is just the reverse. In any ease, the 
present situation is greatly to be 
deplored. 

Mere ignorance is not so dangerous as 
when it allies itself with self-conceit. 
Not to know is the beginning of wisdom. 
But the person who knows not and 
yet thinks that he knows more than 
enough, is totally doomed. Not that 
the persons who decry religion or 
shudder at the name of God in the 
modern age, have given any serious 
thought to either; yet like the most 
frivolous dilettante, they will criticise 
them. Does it not prove that the less 
we know of a thing, the more vehement- 
ly we can criticise that ? To talk about 
any subject requires at least some pre- 
liminary and fundamental knowledge of 
that — no man dare open his lips to talk 
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about science, history, politics, art, etc. 
in any decent society without knowing 
at least something about them, but the 
present age tolerates anyone passing 
any presumptuous remark about God 
or religion. Criticism is the conscience 
of truth, but in order that it may be 
really so, it must be sagacious and 
based on much thinking and pre- 
paration. 

II 

Three things which have given rise 
to ‘Theophobia’ in the modern age 
are, according to an American writer, 
Darwin’s theory of Evolution, Freud’s 
theory of psycho-analysis and Coper- 
nicus’s discovery of the vastness of the 
universe. Now, to take them one by 
one, Darwin’s theory has demolished 
the theory of creation as described in the 
Bible. It shows that man did not come 
to earth all on a sudden, but had to pass 
through a gradual process of many 
stages from the non-living to the living 
and even amongst the living beings it 
was after a long process of gradual 
development that man came into 
existence. Granting that Darwin was 
perfectly right in his theory, does that 
mean that wc can ignore the divine 
factor in the process of creation ? 
Does Darwin explain the whole of 
creation? Granting that the physical 
body of human beings is the outcome of 
gradual development, what about the 
principle which is the cause of this 
development? Supposing that we have 
explained the whole mechanism of 
the universe, what about the master- 
mechanic? The more we can reduce 
the whole universe to a fixed pro- 
cess, the more we should be filled 
with awe and reverence that there is 
something behind, which could be the 
author of this. And after all science 
has been as yet able to touch but the 
fringe of the magnitude of wonders 
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amidst which we are to live. Darwin 
himself said, “The births both of the 
individual and the species are equally 
parts of that grand sequence of events 
which the mind refuses to accept as the 
result of blind chance. The under- 
standing revolts from such a conclu- 
sion.” Every thoughtful man, though 
refusing to believe in God, has been 
compelled to admit the existence of 
something which is weaving the net of 
mysteries in the universe in which we 
find ourselves enveloped to our great 
dismay. 

Freud is said to have given a death- 
blow to all higher pursuits, based on 
self-control and self-restraint. If Freud 
is to be believed, man is no better than 
an animal living mainly on erotic 
impulse and any higher destiny of man- 
kind is impossible. To our great relief 
long before the days of Freud there had 
been people on earth who transcended 
the scope of Freud’s theory and 
showed to us that the cultivation 
of moral virtues is not as impos- 
sible as to arrest a will-o’-the-wisp 
and that even on earth man can 
aspire after qualities which make 
him divine. It is said by one writer 
that Freud’s was an exploded theory, 
even when first propounded, that it did 
not receive so much attention then as 
now and this is due to the ever-growing 
perverted instinct of man in the modern 
age — due to “lurch to immoralism, 
which is receiving benediction from 
erudition.” One famous writer says : 
“For psychologists, in general, psycho- 
analysis was still-born, and has ever 
been as dead as a doornail. Only owing 
to the propaganda of psycho-analysis 
in the press, the general public began 
to take interest in the subject. ...” 
According to a leading psychiatrist of 
Australia “On the very insecure founda- 
tion of a half-truth, Freud has built up 
a veritable woolworth tower of untruth. 


. . . Freudianism has blazed its way 
around the world ; but what good has 
come out of it?” 

As to Copernicus standing in the 
way of our belief in God, the argument 
is much more wonderful. It is said that 
ever since the days of Copernicus, the 
universe has been found to be so vast, 
containing as it does between 20 to 80 
billions of planets, that man is too trifle 
a being to expect to have any relation- 
ship with the Maker of the Universe. 
This logic is too puerile to require any 
refutation. The vaster the universe is 
found, the greater should be our awe 
and reverence for its author, in which 
our little ego will melt into nothingness 
and we shall have complete self- 
effacement to stand face to face with 
Truth. 

Ill 

We live in a scientific age. As science 
takes nothing for granted, but wants 
to prove everything by experiments and 
observation, we want to put God also 
under the scalpel and microscope before 
we shall believe in His existence. 
Besides science is so much flushed with 
conceit at the little discoveries it has 
made that it is dreaming of explaining 
the whole of universe and of even creat- 
ing life, on the mystery of which 
religion lives its lingering life. As life 
has not been as yet created in the 
laboratory, we leave that question out of 
consideration. But why God does not 
submit Himself to examination with 
test-tube and crucible, the obvious 
answer is : for a particular branch of 
science, particular sets of instruments 
arc necessary — so to understand God 
also we require not keen intellect but 
deep intuition. As the telescope serves 
no purpose to a chemist, the surgeon’s 
knife is of no use to un astronomer, 
similarly anything except intuition is of 
no avail to understand God. 
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To deny God and religion altogether 
is to deny the past experience of the 
whole humanity. Of all the experiences 
of the human race, that of religion 
has been the profoundest. From 
the dawn of human history, when 
the first-created man was faced with 
the mystery of the universe, till now, 
through all failures and successes, 
sometimes even through blind and 
blundering experiences, men have 
been trying to find out the Reality 
behind the world. And we cannot say 
there have not altogether been persons 
who have been able to unfathom the 
mystery in which we are enveloped at 
least to some extent, who have succeed- 
ed in getting a glimpse of the Beyond. 
In spite of all acts of irreligion that 
have been done in human history in the 
name of religion, there have been born 
persons in the world who are the salt 
of the earth, and who have compelled 
admiration and reverence from the 
proudest atheists. In every religion 
there are saints and sages who conjure 
up visions of another world, where no- 
thing but Truth, Justice, Love and 
Charity reigns, and their lives have been 
blessings unto humanity. From time 
to time when we are too much absorbed 
in our worldly pursuits and are unable 
to extricate ourselves, they have come 
to our rescue and by following their 
lead many have found the peace that 
passeth understanding. These saints 
and sages are a living protest against 
the assumption that God and religion 
are no better than myths. 

We cannot forcibly convince a man 
of anything, if he is determined not to 
understand, and we cannot show any- 
thing to a man who is incapable of 
seeing. Why many ore incapable of 
knowing God, the Upanishads give the 
reason : “God in His inscrutable ways 
has made the senses of man out- 
going. So he looks to the outside 


material world and not within himself. 
Only few blessed persons will turn their 
eyes inward and look within themselves 
to find out the ultimate Truth.” That 
we do not turn to God indicates that we 
have not sufficient experience of the 
world. After enjoying the sweets and 
bitters of the world, when a man gets 
weary of life and all its transitory 
things, he naturally seeks if there is 
really any permanent object behind all 
the vanishing phenomena. Then goaded 
from within, he will seek God and 
religion and not wait for their proof at 
the hands of an erudite scholar or a 
veteran scientist. When an ignorant 
baby cries for its mother, it does 
so instinctively, and when the mother 
comes it recognises her invariably, 
though through no power of reason and 
discrimination. In the same way there 
come moments in our life, when we 
feel like crying for the Mother of the 
Universe and believe that w^he can 
come to our rescue and help. None 
of the religious men went to a 
laboratory first to experiment whether 
God exists or not — they instinctively 
felt that there is a Presence which 
nothing but our Ego and Self-conceit 
can hide, and they wept bitter tears to 
be purged of them. However much 
we question the validity of their 
experiences, to them they were as real 
as anything in the world, and they stood 
on them ns on firm rocks and ignored 
the whole world. 

But there is no use in theoretically 
believing in the experiences of the 
saints and sages, no use in taking 
for granted that God and religion 
are true — this attitude is worse than 
nothing and is born of mental 
inertia. If we say, God exists, if we 
admit that there is as much need for 
religion in our life as of food and air 
for bodily maintenance, we ought to 
prove by our personal experience that 
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what we say is really true. For 
sincerity is the sauce of life and an in- 
consistent man will simply drift like a 
piece of straw before a wind. If God 
is true, we need rush headlong to realise 
Him, and simply by the mere force of 
earnestness we shall be able to carry 
everything before us. Even for those 
who cannot summon up so much 
strength all at once, it is not that 
there is no hope altogether. For in 
every scripture we find the mention of 
gradual processes as to how the luke- 
warm people can be goaded to earnest- 
ness. And even though we fail to realise 
God after trying our best, what does 
that matter? Is it not more heroic to 
give ourselves to the love of God without 
absolutely expecting the reciprocation of 
the same from Him ? The Bengali 
saying goes, “It is better to enjoy the 
taste of sugar than to become sugar 
itself” — meaning thereby that the 
struggle to realise God is much sweeter 
than the actual realisation. It is exact- 
ly what the great German philosopher, 
Leibnitz said : that if God asked him 
whether he desired Absolute Truth or 
the search for Truth, he would answer : 
“The Search for Truth. Absolute Truth 
for Thee alone.” 

IV 

Now, if there is any need for the 
cultivation of religious principles in 
individual life there is need for that even 
in national life. For the sum total of 
individuals goes to form the nation. 
Therefore what is found in the in- 
dividual life influences the national 
life, and the ideas which are strong 
in the nation permeate individual 
life. So it is necessary that our 
collective life also be guided by high 
moral virtues and noble thoughts. It 
is true we cannot make a man moral or 
religious forcibly by extraneous efforts : 
but that holds good as regards all other 


things also — educational, political, 
social, etc. It is very difficult to 
impart education to a child, if there is 
totally no response from it from within — 
it is almost impossible to make a man 
patriotic, if the well-being of his mother- 
land finds no consideration from him, 
and so on; but nevertheless we try to 
create an atmosphere wherein ideas of 
patriotism will be fostered, where 
people will find stimulus to value 
culture and the fruits of education. 
Similarly we should try to create an 
environment where people will appre- 
ciate the higher ideals of human life, 
though they may not all be able to 
follow them in practice. National 
thoughts should be given a new 
turn, and the whole outlook should be 
changed. Instead of scrambling for 
power and trying to live at the expense 
of other nations, a nation should see 
that it can contribute its quota to the 
leading the human race to higher goals 
and nobler purposes of life. Man is not 
born simply to live an animal life. He 
possesses higher instincts, he has got 
power to discriminate, will to choose and 
strength to regulate his action accord- 
ing to the higher laws of life. If he 
ignores these, what is there to differ- 
entiate him from an animal ? Man 
through negligence may go down to the 
level of brutes and on the contrary may 
also raise himself to the plane of the 
divine, if he tries. So those who are 
at the helm to guide the destinies of a 
nation should seriously see that their 
energies are not spent simply with 
political activities but that their action 
is guided by higher motives. 

Here, we are afraid, a school of 
politicians even in India, will raise the 
alarm that wc have enough of religion 
and the like, that we want them no 
more, that religion has been the 
cause of the decline of India and 
the less attention we pay to it m 
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our life of political struggle, the better. 
These people do not know what they 
say — nor do they express their own 
independent opinions, but simply repeat 
and echo the thoughts of Western 
nations. They are dazzled by the 
material success of the free countries 
of the West and are in consequence 
blind to the good points of their 
own nation. In the West though 
persons are not altogether absent 
who are capable of turning their 
life to a higher level of thoughts, 
generally the ideas of “might is right,” 
“personal aggrandisement at any cost” 
rule the national life. All noble con- 
siderations are stifled in the pursuit of 
material prosperity. But it was in 
Tndia that the material prosperity of the 
nation did not check the growth of 
spiritual life and all material activities 
were actuated by sublime principles. 

Those who say that religion has been 
the cause of the degeneration of India, 
betray a lamentable lack of the know- 
ledge of Indian history. If religion is the 
cause of India’s political serfdom, how 
was it that the Non-Aryans were con- 
quered by the Aryans, how was it that 
the vast Mahommedan empire fell to 
pieces ? In the history of the world 
many prosperous nations have sunk 
down to abysmal depths from the hey- 
day of glory. Religion did not find an 
important place in the life of all of them. 
Can there be no other causes except 
religion for the downfall of a power? 
Why not try to find those causes ? And 
is it not to be pondered over deeply that 
in India when spiritual thoughts reached 
the highest level, material prosperity 
also was at its best? History furnishes 
enough proof for that. 

Yudhisthira who was called the 
‘‘embodiment of virtues,” performed 
two sacrifices, Ashwamedha and Ruja- 
suya and came out victorious in 
that great war in which almost 


all the states of the then India 
took part joining one side or the 
other. His religious nature did not 
let him shrink from the kingly duties 
or even in taking part in the bloody 
warfare, in which he saw his own 
kith and kin fall. To come to the 
historical period, Asoka who lived as a 
monk though occupying a kingly throne, 
inherited a vast empire and successfully 
maintained it during his long reign of 
41 years. There is proof “beyond doubt 
that the empire reached the high water- 
mark of greatness and glory under him.” 
Yet he was an ideal king, and all his 
activities were actuated by very high 
standards. With reference to this one 
historian says, “India’s greatness lies in 
the fact that she produced at least one 
Asoka, who still remains without a 
parallel in the history of the world.” 
And it is strange that though a 
‘Bhikshu’ Emperor could successfully 
administer the vast territory which 
stretched from the borders of Persia to 
Assam, and from the sources of 
the Ganges to beyond the banks of the 
Kislna. his successor fell a victim to 
internal dissensions and invasions from 
abroad and the Maury a dynasty fell 
within 50 years of the death of Asoka. 
Kaniska who was also known for his 
love of religion, could rule over an 
empire which, according to one tradi- 
tion, “included the whole of Northern 
India including Kashmir and Magadha 
mid his power extended to the borders 
of the desert of Gobi in Central Asia.” 
Coining to the Christian era we find king 
IlarshavaTdhana. who though a success- 
ful administrator was of an eminently 
religious temperament. Every five 
years he would perform a solemn 
religious ceremony at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna, in which 
his charities were beyond proportion. It 
is said that on one of these occasions, all 
being given away, “he begged from 
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his sister an ordinary second-hand 
garment.” Yet the great king could 
maintain peace in the empire and pro- 
tect it against foreign invasion. During 
the reign of these kings, not only the 
people lived in peace and prosperity, 
but art, literature, architecture, etc. 
received great attention — so much so 
that some of them still remain as monu- 
ments of the glory of ancient India. 

And what is more wonderful is that 
these kings could successfully elevate 
the moral tone of the whole country. 
Though they did not lag behind in 
taking stringent measures to ensure 
peace and sometimes taking part in 
military activities and in fact doing all 
what even a modern king needs to do, 
they raised the moral standard of the 
nation to a higher level and the cultiva- 
tion of nobler virtues did not fall into 
disuse. In the present age there is a 
general feeling of doubt whether material 
prosperity can be had without stifling 
our nobler instincts : for to gain our 
selfish end, collective or individual, we 
are ready to throw all higher considera- 
tions to the winds. But in ancient 
India, though the people were not all 
free from vices, generally their actions 
were pitched to a high standard. Many 
foreign travellers bear glowing testimony 
to this fact. 

The fact is that religion is not the 
cause of degradation of India — as a 
matter of fact, it cannot be so of any 
country. If anything has hastened the 
degeneration of the country, it is 
irreligion. For when religion was 
active, there was life in the society. It 
was only in latter days that society 
became hide-bound by rigid laws — caste 
system became oppressive, women’s 
activities were limited and their freedom 
curtailed, and gradually in every respect 
national life was at a low ebb. Former- 
ly as much stress was given on Moksha 
(salvation) as on Dharma (duty), Artha 


(wealth) and Kama, (material enjoy- 
ment), so that people of all tempera- 
ments might find freedom for growth in 
their own way and ultimately be in a 
position to aspire after Moksha. But 
when religion lost its vitality, people 
fell into fixed ways of life in the name 
of religion, and there was much 
travesty of religion. If that be so, 
instead of denying and blaming religion, 
we should rather try to revive it, so 
that the elixir of religion may vitalise 
the nation again. 

V 

Any thoughtful man who observes the 
forces that are at play in the modern 
world becomes pessimistic about its 
future. Where is the world being led 
to ? In the individual life self- 
aggrandisement has become the law, in 
the collective life also there is a vicious 
play of the same thing. A nation tries 
to live at the expense of another nation 
and exploitation is applauded as a 
national virtue. It seems all the forces 
of evil arc at play to stifle all the forces 
of good. If man is the result of evolu- 
tion from a lower animal, nowadays 
it seems his mind is undergoing 
atavism, and men are vying with one 
another to develop their animal instincts 
to the greatest measure. Is there no 
remedy for that? If a remedy is to 
come from anywhere to check the forces 
of destruction in the world, it will come 
from India ; for India has once shown 
in history that the highest spirituality 
may live side by side with great material 
prosperity and even high military 
achievements of the nation. Not that 
material prosperity is by itself an evil, 
but the question is, to what use it should 
be put. Not that there will come a 
time when all people will be so perfect 
and virtuous that there will be no 
necessity for any military power, but it 
should be used to ensure peace and pro- 
tection rather than as an instrument of 
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disruption. In short, the main idea 
which should guide the activities of the 
nation and to which her heart should 
beat, would be that the moral standard 
of the people is to be raised and an 
atmosphere is to be created in which 
our nobler instincts and higher virtues 
may grow and thrive. 

One thing must be said here to make 
clear what we mean by religion. By 
religion we do not mean any crcdal reli- 
gion or any particular dogma or form 
of worship, but that which is the 
essence and aim of all religions. By reli- 
gion we mean that we should so clearly 
realise our unbroken and unbreakable 
relationship with the Maker of the Uni- 
verse that we shall be high above the 
reach of all earthly sorrows or the temp- 
tation of any worldly joy ; we shall be 
strong as adamant, pure as purity itself, 
invincible against all tyranny, unbend- 


ing against any injustice; our love will 
transcend all personal considerations of 
loss or gain to overflow the whole crea- 
tion and our unselfishness will reach 
such a limit that our little ego will be 
completely washed off. If this be our 
aim, there will be no quarrel between 
religion and religion, there will be no 
scope for any bigotry — religion will not 
stand in the way of national progress, 
but on the contrary will hasten it. And 
if we can mould our life according to 
this, we shall be a power and blessing 
to the country, the nation and 
humanity. 

May wc renew our zeal to realise this 
ideal in our life, both individual and 
collective, will be our prayer, as we ring 
out the old and ring in the new. And 
may also Prabuddha Wiarala be an 
unfailing aid to the nation and all people 
concerned in this respect. 


SO-CALLED CONTRADICTION S IN 
SWAMI V IVKKANANDA’ S TEACHINGS 

By Swami Suddhananda 


“Each soul is potentially divine. 

“The goal is to manifest this divine 
within, by controlling nature, external 
and internal. 

“Do this either by work, or worship, 
or psychic control, or philosophy, by 
one, or more, or all of these — and be 
free. 

“This is the whole of religion. Doc- 
trines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, 
or temples, or forms, arc but secondary 
details.” 

In the above pregnant words breath- 
ing a most catholic and all-embracing 
spirit, the Swami Vivekananda has put 
forth his ideas about the methods of 
individual spiritual culture for all man- 
kind. These sentences came out spon- 
taneously in course of the explanation 
°f an aphorism of Patanjali, incor- 


poraled in his monumental work on 
Raja-Yoga, and they apparently 
appealed so much to the Swami ji him- 
self that he placed them as the motto 
of his book called linhi-Yoga, His 
four books on the four Yogas. viz. f 
Jnana-Yoga, Raja-Yoga, Karma-Yoga 
and Bhakti-Yoga, into which he wanted 
to roughly classify the different methods 
of spiritual culture, are but the ampli- 
fication of the above sentences, giving 
emphasis to each, when that was dealt 
separately. 

This is, in short, what may be termed 
Swami ji’s scheme of individual salva- 
tion ; but besides the above four books 
many epistles of Swamiji, some at 
least of which he never intended for 
publication, and many interviews with 
different individuals have been publish- 
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cd and recorded, as also many public 
lectures addressed to vast gatherings, 
specially of his own country-men, in 
which wc find here and there instruc- 
tions for individual spiritual culture, 
but mainly his ideas of collective 
advancement, social uplift, national 
regeneration and so forth. The latter 
class of books are much more widely 
read by the general public, and through 
that reading they form an estimate of 
what Swamiji wanted for the world in 
general, and for his country in 
particular. * Especially his idea of the 
Seva of Narayana in different human 
forms has caught the imagination of his 
countrymen and it is the mainspring 
of many charitable and educational 
organisations under the auspices of the 
Ramakrishna Mission and of other 
bodies. Many of the suggestions 
put forth in the above-mentioned 
writings have not as yet been attempt- 
ed to be translated into action by 
any individual or organisation, though 
we hope, as time rolls on, attention will 
be drawn also to those aspects of Swami- 
ji’s teachings and big institutions will 
spring forth from them. The main- 
spring has given rise to innumerable 
diversified currents and sometimes per- 
haps it is difficult to recognise their ori- 
ginal source. It is difficult, for instance, 
for many to find out, whether Swamiji 
was a champion of orthodoxy or social 
reform ; whether he was a staunch ad- 
vocate of political freedom — whether he 
was a nationalist or an internationalist; 
whether he was an advocate of the cai>tc 
system or against it; whether he was a 
supporter of vegetarianism or meat- 
eating; whether he advised meditation 
in solitude or work in the bustle of 
society as the best method of realising 
God; whether he favoured organisation 
or wanted individual spiritual culture in 
preference to any organisation, etc., etc. 
As one traverses the pages of the big 


seven volumes of bis works, one is 
rather apt to be puzzled. 

We, who had the good fortune to be 
in close touch with Swamiji from 1897 — 
the date of his triumphant entry into 
Calcutta, his birth-place, after his spiri- 
tual conquest in the West, to 1902 — the 
date of the giving up of his physical 
frame, had also occasions to be puzzled 
by his apparently contradictory teach- 
ings, but Swamiji himself supplied us 
with the key to his proper understand- 
ing. There were also many who did 
not even hesitate to affirm that his 
teachings were against those of his 
revered Master, Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. 

I will quote here several utterances 
of Swamiji and describe several incidents 
from his life, which will probably help 
the reader to find out the master-key to 
all the apparently contradictory teach- 
ings of the great Swami. The one con- 
clusion to which I have arrived regard- 
ing them is that they are all of them 
true under different circumstances, as 
being addressed to different individuals 
or groups of individuals : their difference 
lies only in the emphasis laid on parti- 
cular occasions on particular ideas or 
courses of action. 

Now I will try to record the different 
incidents, not in any systematic order, 
but as they come in my mind. 

It was the May of 1897. I had joined 
the Alumbazar Math only a few days 
ago. Swamiji had just returned from 
Darjeeling where he had gone with some 
of his Gurubhais and Madrasi disciples. 
In the monastery then lived only three 
or four senior Swamis — his Gurubhais, 
and about a dozen newly initiated junior 
Swamis and Brahmacharins. Up to that 
time there was no hard and fast rule of 
discipline in the Math. His Gurubhais 
were perfectly free and they practised 
Sadhana individually or jointly as the 
spirit prompted them. But now some 
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new elements were admitted and one of 
the junior Swamis, an old person, sug- 
gested to Swamiji that it would be good 
if he framed some rules and regulations 
for the training and discipline of the 
new-comers before he departed for 
Almora. Swamiji at once consented 
and calling all the members to the 
parlour of the monastery dictated a few 
rules as to meditation, study, work, 
physical exercise, etc. But before he 
dictated those rules, he prefaced them 
with a short lecture to the following 
effect : — 

“Our aim is to go beyond all laws — 
beyond all rules and regulations. That 
is the ideal — specially of a Sannyasin. 
Still I remember a pregnant saying of 
our Master : ‘If you are pricked by a 
thorn, it is advised that another thorn 
should be secured with which you will 
try to extricate the former. But as 
soon as it has been done, there is no 
need of keeping the thorn you have 
procured. You may throw away both 
as you have got rid of the trouble. ’ 
Similar is the scope and necessity of 
rules and regulations. You have to 
go beyond all laws — beyond all rules 
and regulations. You are Atman — 
ever free, blessed and eternal ; you 
are to live a spontaneous life, urged 
by the perfect freedom and the purity 
of spirit. But, my children, unfortu- 
nately you are at present under 
some bad laws — bad rules and regula- 
tions of your life; you are under the 
sway of some bad habits. In order to 
extricate yourself from your evil nature 
— this thorn of bad laws — let there be 
framed some good laws for the pre- 
sent ; but always remember that you are 
ultimately to go beyond them both,” 

# # 

A few months after, about the end of 
1807, Swamiji was travelling in Raj- 
putana with a few of his Sannyasi and 
Brahmachari disciples. With the excep- 
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tion of one or two, none had any objec- 
tion to meat-eating. We were the guests 
of the Raja of Khetri (about 00 miles 
from Jeypore) at his Jcyporc house. 
The Raja who was then at Khetri had 
made all arrangements for Swamiji and 
his disciples through his men. Of 
course, meat diet was arranged for 
Swamiji himself. When the Raja’s man 
asked Swamiji as to what kind of food 
was to be arranged for his disciples, 
he at once replied that they were all 
vegetarians. So all the disciples were 
obliged to take vegetarian diet while at 
Jeypore. One of the Brahmacharins, 
who was older than the others, and 
being fortunate enough to sec Sri 
Ramakrishna himself and being 
acquainted with his direct disciples 
for a long time used to take liberties 
with Swamiji who, however, instead 
of being offended thereby rather 
enjoyed them playfully, requested 
Swamiji that he be pleased to allow them 
meat diet at least twice a week. Swamiji 
was inexorable and did not change the 
routine. He, however, occasionally call- 
ed that Brahmaclmrin and also another 
to partake of his Prasad consisting of 
meat. At Khetri the rule was relaxed. 
But one Brahmacharin who was a vege- 
tarian for a long time past, never broke 
his vow of not taking meat, and Swamiji 
one day praised him with the remark 
that if he could stick to that vow for 
twelve years continually, he would be- 
come perfect — a Siddha. 

* # 

It was more than a year since Swamiji 
had returned from the West for the first 
time. It was the beginning of the year 
1898. The monastery had been removed 
from Alambazar to Belur and was 
situated at the commodious rented house 
belonging then to the late Babu Nilambar 
Mukherji of Kashmir fame. The present 
site of the permanent monastery had 
just been purchased. After the return of 
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Swamiji from the West, the life of the 
monastery had undergone some revolu- 
tionary changes. New ideas had been 
introduced, and new sorts of activities 
had been initiated as the outcome of 
Swamiji’s Western experience. The old 
ideas of Pujas and festivals were, as it 
were, in the melting pot. 

It was the Shivaratri day — dedicated 
to fast and the worship of Shiva and 
vigil in the night. In the olden days, 
the monastic disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna observed this occasion with 
special Pujas, music and enthusiastic 
Sankirtan throughout the whole day 
and night. But this year none — neither 
the old Swamis nor the new Brahma- 
chari and Sannyasi disciples— had fast- 
ed, and everyone had come to partake 
of Prasad at the call of the bell. A young 
Brahmin Brahmacharin was a little late. 
In the meantime Swamiji suddenly 
remembered that this was the holy 
Shivaratri day and noticed also that 
none had fasted. ITe had begun to talk 
about the matter, when the above- 
mentioned Brahmacharin appeared there 
and was going to sit with the others to 
partake of Prasad, but Swamiji inter- 
vened and asked, “Are you accustomed 
to fast, my child?” “Yes, holy 
Swami,” replied he. “Then, observe 
Shivaratri. Of course, you need not 
fast totally, you may partake of some 
fruit Prasad, if there is any and you 
need not also keep vigil for the whole 
night. You may partake of your meals 
after midnight, when you have finished 
the first two Pujas (one at 9 p.m. and 
the other at 12 p.m.).” The Brahma- 
charin obeyed his Master’s directions 
and was assisted only by another 
Brahmacharin who though himself un- 
able to fast on account of poor health, 
helped him in the Puja and kept the 
vigil up to midnight. 

# # 

A young man joined the monastery 


and lived with Swamiji for a consider- 
able period at the newly constructed 
Belur Math. His devotional side was 
then not much developed. He happen- 
ed to halt at Benares for a few days 
on his journey further up. It was the 
year 1900. The Benares Home of 
Service was then just started by a few 
ardent youngmen who at that time 
read much of Swamiji’s teachings but 
did not come into intimate personal 
contact with him. They were very 
much impressed by Swamiji’s exhorta- 
tions about the service of poor 
‘Narayanas’ and started the institution 
which was then known as “Poor Men’s 
Relief Association” with the help of a 
few kind friends. They all naturally 
asked the new comer as to Swamiji ’s 
real views about the respective merits 
of the different paths of realisation when 
the latter gave out the following : — 
“Swamiji’s real views are that image 
worship and such other things are 
absolutely useless and Jiva-Scva is the 
only method of attaining to the 
highest.” Most of them were very 
much pleased as it tallied perfectly with 
their activities at that time. One of 
them, however, who was of a devotional 
and rather vacillating temperament, was 
not perfectly satisfied ; he put the same 
question to another monk, who happen- 
ed to be at Benares on a short visit some 
time after the other had come and who 
lived a longer period with Swamiji and 
was of a rather liberal outlook having 
known varying forms of religious 
practices such as Yoga, Bhakti, etc. 
The monk answered, “I have found 
Swamiji advocating different kinds of 
religious practices for different natures 
— such as Yoga, Jnana, Bhakti and 
Karma.” At this the Benares workers 
divulged to the new Swami what the 
other represented as the Swamiji’s 
views. Some time after both these 
Swamis who represented the Swamiji’s 
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views to the Benares boys were sitting 
in a question class held at the Belur 
Math with Swamiji himself as the 
teacher to solve the doubts of his dis- 
ciples. Swamiji was expressing himself 
in a liberal strain, saying that all paths 
— whether Yoga, Bhakti, Jnana or 
Karma, led to the same goal. The 
Swami with the liberal outlook re- 
membered the Benares incident and 
being encouraged by Swamiji ’s utter- 
ances thought of administering a 
rebuke by Swamiji himself to the 
other Swami, who, he thought, totally 
misrepresented his real views to the 
Benares boys. He said to Swamiji, 
“Swamiji, this Swami has told the 
Benares workers that you hold the view 
that image-worship and such other 
things arc absolutely useless and that 
it is Jiva-Seva alone which leads to the 
highest goal.” He was sure that 
Swamiji would reproach the other 
Swami with misrepresenting his views, 
but he was totally disappointed. 
Swamiji did not directly answer him; 
he rather said aside, “At present one 
must, of course, give stress on Karma,” 
and did not say anything further on 
the matter. 

* * 

Swamiji, some of his Gurubhais and 
Borne newly initiated Sannyasins and 
Brahmacharins were sitting in the 
visitors’ room in the Belur Math. One 
of his Gurubhais asked Swamiji : — 
“Swamiji, your sayings and teachings 
contain so many apparently contradic- 
tory things that these youngmen are 
often at a loss to understand what to do 
or what not to do.” Swamiji not reply- 
ing directly to his Gurubliai said to the 
disciples present : — “You see, my 
children, I am a religious preacher. So 
I have to say different things to 
different persons according as the 
occasion arises. Why should you feel 
yourself obliged to act according to all 


my different instructions? Do you not 
see, my Gurubhais do not always follow 
me though I tell them many things? 
Whenever anyone of you feel puzzled 
as to how to act on a particular 
occasion or need guidance in your per- 
sonal spiritual culture, come to me in 

private and ask my opinion and advice.” 

* * 

Once when the monastery was situa- 
ted at the Nilambar Mukherji’s garden 
house, Swamiji was exhorting the young 
Swamis and Brahmacharins thus : 
“Throw away all books and scriptures. 
What benefit can accrue to you from 
them regarding your spiritual life ? 
Live an intense life of Sadhana so that 
you may realise God even in this life. 
Those of you who are inclined to 
Jnanam, let them try to discriminate 
between the real and the unreal accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Vedanta — let 
them be engaged in Vichar (discrimina- 
tion) day and night — let them not take 
part in Puja, Bhajan or Kirtan. Let 
also those inclined towards Bhakti not 
mix at all with these would-be Jnanis, 
but let them perform Bhajan, Kirtan and 
have all the paraphernalia of worship 
day and night. Let sonic of you make a 
hundred clay images of Shiva, and going 
to the side of the Ganges with a towel 
on the head as a protection against the 
heat of the sun, worship them the whole 
day. In this way, try to develop your 
respective spiritual nature as quickly as 
possible by special methods according 
to the temperament of each individual 
and waste no more time, my children.” 
One young Brahmacharin was so much 
impressed by these daily exhortations 
that lie felt strongly inclined to shortly 
leave the monastery and go to some 
lonely place, such as the Himalayas, for 
practising Sadhana, as he considered the 
monastery too crowded a place for 
acting according to Swamiji’s advice. 
He secured also Swamiji’s permission 
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and blessings to go away from the 
monastery. Previous to his departure, 
however, he had to make some prepara- 
tion; he had to finish some important 
work at the Math, which Swamiji had 
entrusted to him. But at times, he 
would feel strongly inclined to leave the 
work unfinished and fly away, though 
by the sheer force of will he controlled 
himself and wanted to finish the work 
as soon as possible. This and some 
other things regarding arrangements 
about his departure took some time. In 
the meanwhile there was a panic at 
Calcutta on account of the bubonic 
plague and the strict measures taken 
by the Government to prevent its 
spread. Swamiji who was on a short 
trip to Darjeeling for his health, 
hastened to the monastery to start 
plague relief work. He wrote a short 
Bengali pamphlet and arranged for 
its distribution. It contained appeals 
to the citizens of Calcutta asking 
them not to be carried away by the 
panic, but to have faith in God, 
to be strict in observing hygienic 
rules and to seek any help from 
the Math whenever necessary. Swamiji 
even thought and talked of selling the 
uewly purchased site of the monastery, 
if necessary, to finance any practical 
measure for combating the scourge. 
Arrangements were made to cleanse 
some bust res of Calcutta with the 
help of volunteers recruited from 
amongst the monastic disciples. Swami 
Trigunatita, a Gurubhai of Swamiji, was 
enlisting volunteers for that plague 
service. One day he told the Brahma- 
charin who had secured Swami ji’s per- 
mission for Tapasya that he had also 
been chosen as one of the volunteers and 
Swamiji himself had approved of the 
selection. The young Brahmacharin 
was greatly taken aback by the an- 
nouncement. He told Swami Trigunatita 
that since Swamiji had ordered like that 


he must obey, but his mind was so much 
fixed upon Tapasya that he felt inclined 
to pray that the work of the plague 
relief might come at once for him, so 
that after finishing it as soon as 
possible, he would be free to go out for 
Tapasya. At this Swami Trigunatita 
consulted the Swamiji and gave out that 
Swamiji had exempted him from the 
plague service. 

# * 

A short time before Swamiji’s passing 
away, he received a letter from a young 
Swami, who was then away from the 
Math practising Tapasya, that he had 
been written by the head of a certain 
centre of the Order to the effect that 
Swamiji had ordered him to join that 
centre immediately as a worker. But as 
he had an ardent desire to visit Amar- 
nath in Kashmir he wanted permission 
for that. If Swamiji, however, so 
desired, he was quite ready to obey him 
and join the centre immediately as 
ordered. Swamiji at once instructed a 
member of the Math to write to him as 
well as to the head of the centre referred 
to. The Swami who had desired to visit 
Amarnath was told that Swamiji never 
ordered anyone to do any work, so he 
might visit Amarnath and also make 
pilgrimage to any other holy place he 
liked ; and afterwards if he felt so 
inclined he might go to the centre as a 
worker. And the head of the centre was 
written that he had totally misrepre- 
sented Swamiji by using his name in the 
matter and writing to the young Swami 
that he was ordered to join the centre 
immediately. The Swami in question, 
visiting Amarnath as also some other 
holy places, joined that centre shortly 
after as a worker and served it very 
usefully for about four years. 

* * 

Swamiji was talking at the Nilambar 
Mukherji’s garden house about his 
ideas and methods of social uplift in 
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India. He said that the Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas had at present 
forgotten their duties enjoined by the 
Shastras. So an earnest attempt should 
be made to elevate their condition by 
preaching to them their respective duties 
as enjoined by the Shastras and inducing 
them to follow them. ' Swamiji did not 
mention the Sudras. v One Brahma- 
charin at once asked, “Swami, you do 
not mention the Sudras. What harm 
have they done that you are not think- 
ing of their regeneration also?” At 
this Swamiji related some anecdote of 
his boyhood : “Then my father was 
living. Myself and some of my young 
friends in our zeal for social reform 
started a small school for the pariahs 
in a certain bustee of Calcutta and 
began to teach the pariah boys and 
girls. The school worked smoothly for 
some time and the guardians did not 
object to their wards coming under 
our influence. But some time after, a 
trouble arose. The husband of one of 
our girl pupils had to stay away from 
home for a long time. Her guardians 
asked the girl to live with her 
husband’s brother as his wife as was 
their custom from time immemorial. The 
girl who had assimilated our advanced 
ideas refused. It was then that the 
pariahs became furious with us, as they 
understood that we were the source of 
the mischief — of putting such revolu- 
tionary ideas into their wards’ heads. 
They wanted to teach us a good lesson 
if we again attempted to teach their 
wards. My father heard of the 
matter and was very anxious on my 
account.” “What do you intend to do, 
my boy?” continued the Swami, “who 
are you that you presume to reform 
them at once? I am afraid that one 
day you will have a bitter experience 
at their hands and then the matte? will 
end. Do you understand the lesson of 
the above story? Even the Sudras we 
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should indeed try to raise, but slowly, 
my boy. We must work in the line of 
least resistance.” 

• Indeed an attempt was made by 
the Swami on the birthday of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna to act 
according to his conviction. Some boys 
of Kshatriya and Vaishya castes were 
invested with the sacred thread and 
their heads were touched with the 
sacred volume of Hundred and Eight 
Upanishads . Orthodoxy however 
prevailed and most of them asked 
Swamiji ’s permission to throw away the 
sacred thread into the Ganges after an 
expiry of three days. Only one Vaishya 
Bhakta, we observed, kept the sacred 
thread for a long time, though even ne 
put it on his neck most privately in 
order to avoid the adverse remarks of 
his orthodox relations and neighbours. 
It was only at the Math that he dared 
to put it on openly. - 
* * 

Another incident happening a little 
earlier is worth mentioning. It occurred 
towards the end of 1897. After his 
brilliant lectures on Vedanta at Lahore, 
Swamiji had come to Dehra Dun with 
some of his Gurubhais and monastic dis- 
ciples. A garden house had been rented 
for him. The Mayavati Ashrama in 
the Himalayas had not been then 
started. Swamiji was trying to find a 
suitable place in the hills to found an 
Ashrama with the financial help of 
Captain and Mrs. Sevier. A young boy 
servant had been engaged on a small 
pay to cleanse the utensils and do other 
domestic works. After about eight or 
ten days we moved to Saharanpur. No 
suitable place was found near Dehra 
Dun to start an Ashrama. At that 
time there was no railway line up to 
Dehra Dun. The only means of trans- 
port from Saharanpur to Dehra Dun, a 
distance of 40 miles, was tonga service. 
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Saharanpur on foot. When some hours 
later Swamiji with the remaining party 
reached Saharanpur, we found to our 
astonishment that the boy-servant had 
accompanied him. As soon as he 
reached Saharanpur, he told us, “Don’t 
call the boy a Nokar (servant) but call 
him a Brahmacharin and behave with 
him as such.” To the local gentlemen 
assembled he said, “I went to Dehra 
Dun in search of a suitable place for 
an Ashram a and I have failed in my 
special object of visit there. But the 
Mother has given me this boy so that 
I may train him and make of him a 
real man.” At Delhi where we soon 
removed, the boy who was dirty in the 
extreme was washed and cleaned by a 
Sannyasi disciple of Swamiji with his 
own hands with soap and hot water. 
He was supplied with decent clothes 
purchased from the Delhi bazar, was 
given the sacred thread and Gayatri (as 
the boy gave out that he belonged to 
Kshatriya caste) through a Brahmin 
Brahmachari disciple of Swamiji and a 
Hindi primer was purchased and put 
into his hands. From Delhi the boy 
accompanied us to Alwar, Jeypore and 
Khetri and was treated in all respects 
as equal to any of our party. But all 
this kindness and attention of Swamiji 
was of no avail. We found to our regret 
that his past Samskaras prevailed to an 
extraordinary degree. He could himself 
never forget that he was a mere servant 
boy and scarcely understood the signi- 
ficance of the sacred thread. All these, 
however, Swamiji overlooked ‘probably’ 
in the hope that gradually the influence 
of better environments would prevail 
over his old Samskaras. But at Khetri 
when he told a deliberate lie to Swamiji, 
he could not tolerate it any longer. He 
instructed us as soon as we came back 
to Delhi to send him back to his native 
place of Kashmir. And it was done* 


Very little did I hear personally about 
politics from Swamiji’s own lips except 
a few stray remarks. About the scope 
and significance of politics for India, one 
day I heard Swamiji say, “Our idea of 
politics is this : — Under the present 
social and political conditions of India, 
it has been possible for the advent of 
only one Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
We shall have to adjust our social and 
political environments in such a way, 
that it will be possible for many such 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsas to arise 
from the soil of India.” At another 
time Swamiji remarked, “The political 
bondage of India has suppressed many 
would-be geniuses and have condemned 
them to mediocrity. If India were 
politically free, many great personages 
and geniuses would have sprung up from 
the soil like mushrooms.” He laughed 
at the optimism of the politicians of the 
day, who apparently believed that the 
British had come to India with the most 
altruistic object of ameliorating its con- 
ditions, and so their only programme 
was the passing of some pious resolutions 
and petitioning the Government to do 
this or that without even thinking of 
any constructive work for the people and 
by the people independent of Govern- 
ment aid.” lie said, “These simple 
politicians— how can they persuade 
themselves to believe in a preposterous 
proposition which is altogether against 
human nature ? However noble the pro- 
fessions of an alien Government may 
be, can a man of common sense 
believe that a foreign Government can 
be carried on with only altruistic 
principles as its motive? If we want 
to be free, we must depend on our- 
selves and not on the goodwill of the 
Government.” And Swamiji was ready 
to undergo the greatest hardships, even 
imprisonment, if necessary, for the good 
of his country. At the end of the year 
1807, Swamiji was living at Sri jut 
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Nagendra Nath Gupta’s house at 
Lahore, who was then the editor of the 
Lahore Tribune. Only myself had the 
good fortune to live with Swamiji under 
the same roof. % The other disciples lived 
in another house. There was a large 
settlement of Bengalees who lived at 
Meean Meerat, a short distance from 
Lahore town, in order to earn their 
livelihood by serving in various offices. 
Swamiji was one day invited there with 
his disciples and companions. Nagen 
Babu also accompanied us. On the way 
back from Meean Meerat to Lahore, 
Swamiji, Nagen Babu and myself came 
in a carriage. v Swamiji was talking with 
Nagen Babu who, I believe, was his 
class-friend, on various topics, almost 
all of which has totally escaped my 
memory. One thing, however, I dis- 
tinctly remember and it is this. In the 
course of the conversation, I heard 
Swamiji remark, “If I am arrested by 
the Government, I know that India will 
be much benefited thereby.” 

As I go on writing, a thousand remi- 
niscences come rushing to my memory. 
The incidents narrated above seem 
very insignificant in themselves, but 
judging them at their true perspective 
they seem to me to throw a great flood 
of light on the real significance of 
Swamiji’s teachings. A man is the 
servant of his nature and he is always 
prompted to act according to that. A 
man perhaps comes across a work of 
Swamiji which appeals to him very 


much, and he goes on acting accord- 
ing to its teachings as understood 
by him at that time. He goes on 
with his career. New experiences 
come, and he then perhaps reads 
a new meaning in the very teachings 
which he understood at the begin- 
ning otherwise. Reader, if you have 
patiently gone through all the seven 
big volumes of Swamiji’s writings, have 
read his Life, and at the same time if 
you have also studied his revered 
Master, and after all that if you still feel 
puzzled as to the path you should travel, 
I will advise you to go to a corner of 
your room and pray earnestly for light 
and I am sure it will be vouchsafed unto 
you. Remember Sri Ramakrishna’s 
words — “Make your thought and speech 
one — do earnestly whatever you feel 
sincerely in your heart. Even though 
you pursue a wrong path, if you are 
sincere, the Lord Himself will help you 
to find out the right direction. You 
want to visit Jagannath but you do not 
know the way. You have in your 
anxiety started towards the North when 
you should have gone to the South. 
But on your way you are asking every 
one who comes across you, to show you 
the proper way. By this process you are 
sure to find at last some one who will 
show you the way — and you will be 
blessed at long last with the holy 
vision of Jagannath — the Lord of the 
Universe.” 

Om, Shantih, Shantih, Shantih. 


THE UNIVERSAL SCIENCE-RELIGION* 

By Romain Rolland 


Of a truth, religion, as Vivekananda 
Understood it, had such vast wings that 
when it was at rest it could brood over 

*A11 rights reserved. This article may not 
be translated or reproduced in part or whole, 
in India or abroad, without the special per- 
mission of the author. — Ed. 


all the eggs of the liberated Spirit. He 
repudiated no part of sincere and sane 
forms of Knowledge. To him religion 
was the fellow citizen of every think- 
ing man, and its only enemy was 
intolerance. 

“All narrow, limited, fighting ideas 
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of religion must be given up. . . . 
The religious ideals of the future must 
embrace all that exists in the world 
and is good and great, and at the same 
time, have infinite scope for future 
development. All that was good in the 
past must be preserved ; and the doors 
must be kept open for future additions 
to the already existing store. Religions 
(and sciences are included under this 
name) must also be inclusive, and not 
look down with contempt upon one 
another, because their particular ideals 
of God are different. In my life, I have 
seen a great many spiritual men, a 
great many sensible persons, who did 
not believe in God at all, that is to 
say, not in our sense of the word. 
Perhaps they understood God better 
than we can ever do. The Personal 
idea of God or the Impersonal, the 
Infinite, Moral Law or the Ideal Man — 
these all have to come under the defini- 
tion of religion. . . 

“Religion” for Vivekananda, is 
synonymous with “Universalism” of the 
spirit. And it is not until “religious” 
conceptions have attained to this 
universalism, that religion is fully 
realised. For, contrary to the belief of 
all who know it not, religion is a 
matter for the future far more than 
for the past. It has only just begun. 

“. . . It is said sometimes that 
religions are dying out, that spiritual 
ideas are dying out of the world. To 
me it seems that they have just begun 
to grow. ... So long as religion was 
in the hands of a chosen few, or of a 
body of priests, it was in temples, 
churches, books, dogmas, ceremonials, 
forms and rituals. But when we come 
to the real, spiritual, universal concept, 
then, and then alone religion will 
become real and living; it will come 
into our very nature, live in our every 

1 The Necessity of Religion . 


moment, penetrate every pore of our 
society, and be infinitely more a power 
for good than it has ever been before.” 3 

The task awaiting us to-day is to join 
the hands of the two brothers who are 
now at law with each other over a field, 
the perfect exploitation of which needs 
their united efforts — religion and 
science. It is a matter of urgent 
necessity to re-establish “a fellow-feel- 
ing between the different types of 
religion .... and between types of 
religious expression coming from the 
study of mental phenomena, — unfortu- 
nately even now laying exclusive claim 
to the name of religion — and those 
expressions of religion whose heads . . . 
are penetrating more into the secrets 
of heaven . . . the so-called material- 
istic sciences.” 3 

It is hopeless to attempt to turn one 
brother out for the benefit of the other. 
You can dispense with neither science 
nor religion. 

“Materialism prevails in Europe to- 
day. You may pray for the salvation 
of the modern sceptics, but they do not 
yield, they want reason.” 1 

What then is the solution? To find 
a modus vivendi between the two. 
Human history made that discovery 
long ago, but forgetful man forgets and 
then has to refind his most precious dis- 
coveries at great cost. 

“The salvation of Europe depends 
on a rationalistic religion.” 

And such a religion exists; it is the 
Advaita of India. Non-Dualism, Unity, 
the idea of the Absolute, of the Imper- 
sonal God, “the only religion that can 
have any hold on intellectual people.” 

“The Advaita has twice saved India 
from materialism. By the coming of 
Buddha, who appeared in a time of 

a Ibid. 

3 Ibid . 

1 The Absolute and Manifestation, Vol. II 
of Complete Works, p. 189. 
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most hideous and wide-spread material- 
ism. ... By the coming of Sankara, 
who, when materialism had recon- 
quered India in the form of the 
demoralisation of the governing classes 
and of superstition in the lower orders, 
put fresh life into Vedanta, by making 
a rational philosophy emerge from it.” 
“We want to-day that bright sun of 
intellectuality, joined with the heart of 
Buddha, the wonderful, infinite heart 
of love and mercy. This union will 
give us the highest philosophy. 
Science and religion will meet and 
shake hands. Poetry and philosophy 
will become friends. This will be the 
religion of the future, and if we can 
work it out we may be sure that it will 
be for all times and all peoples. This 
is the one way that will prove accept- 
able to modern science, for it has almost 
come to it. When the scientific teacher 
asserts that all things are the manifesta- 
tions of one force, does it not remind 
you of the God of whom you hear in 
the Upanishads : ‘As the one fire 
entering into the universe expresses it- 
self in various forms, even so that One 
Soul is expressing itself in every soul 
and yet is infinitely more besides.’ ” 5 

The Advaita must be superadded to 
science without yielding anything to 
the latter, but without demanding that 
it should change its teachings. Let us 
recall once again their common 
principles : 

“The first principle of reasoning is 
that the particular is explained by the 
general — until we come to the universal. 
A second explanation of knowledge is 
that the explanation of a thing must 
come from inside and not from out- 
side. . . . The Advaita satisfies these 
two principles,” 4 and pursues their 

• 4 Ibid., Vol. II of the Complete Works, 
p. 140. 

* Reason and Religion, Vol. I of the Com- 
plete Works, pp. 872-78. 

7 


application into its own chosen field. 
“It pushes it to the ultimate generalisa- 
tion,” and claims to attain to Unity, 
not only in its radiation and its effects, 
rationally deducted from experiments, 
but in itself, in its own source. It is 
for you to control its observations. It 
does not avoid control, rather it seeks 
for it. For it does not belong to those 
religious camps who entrench them- 
selves behind the mystery of their 
revelations. Its doors and windows are 
wide open to all. Come and see ! It is 
possible that it is mistaken — so may you 
be, so may we all. But whether it is 
mistaken or not, it works with us to 
build the same house on the same 
foundations. 

At bottom, although its Mission is to 
unite, the stumbling block to mutual 
understanding, the great obstacle to the 
coincidence of mankind is the word 
“God,” for that word embraces all 
possible ambiguities of thought, and is 
used oppressively to bandage the clear 
eyes of Freedom. Vivekananda was 
fully aware of this fact : “. . . . I 

have been asked many times, ‘Why do 
you use that old word God?’ Because 
it is the best word for our purpose, 7 . . . 
because all the hopes, aspirations and 
happiness of humanity have been 
centred in that word. It is impossible 
now to change the word. Words like 
these were first coined by great saints, 
who realised their import and under- 
stood their meaning. But as they 
become current in society, ignorant 
people take these words, and the result 
is, they lose their spirit and glory. 
The word God has been used from time 
immemorial, and the idea of this 
cosmic intelligence, and all that is great 
and holy is associated with it.” If we 

T At the end of this chapter will be found 
the final definition of his purpose by Viveka- 
nanda. 
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reject it, each man will offer a different 
word, and the result will be a confusion 
of tongues, a new tower of Babel. 
“Use the old word, only use it in the 
true spirit, cleanse it of superstition, 
and realise fully what this great ancient 
word means. . . . You will know that 
these words are associated with 
innumerable majestic and powerful 
ideas; they have been used and wor- 
shipped by millions of human souls and 
associated by them with all that is 
highest and best, all that is rational, all 
that is lovable, and all that is great and 
grand in human nature. . . .” 

Vivekananda specifies for us that “it 
is the sum total of intelligence manifest- 
ed in the universe,” concentrated in 
its own centre. It is “the universal 
intelligence.” And “all the various 
forms of cosmic energy, such as matter, 
thought, force, intelligence and so forth, 
are simply the manifestation of that 
cosmic intelligence.” 8 

This “cosmic intelligence” is tacitly 
implied in scientific reasoning. The 
chief difference is that with science it 
remains a piece of mechanism, while 
Vivekananda breathes life into it. 
Pygmalion’s statue comes alive. Even 
if the learned man can accuse the 
religious man of an induction not 
scientifically proven, the induction it- 
self is not necessarily antiscientific. It 
is as easy to say that Pygmalion 
modelled the statue as that Pygmalion 
was modelled by it. In any case they 
both came out of the same workshop : 
it would be surprising indeed if life was 
only to be found in the one while the 
other was an automaton. Human 
intelligence implies universal intelligence 
(to a higher degree than it can either 
deny or prove). And the reasoning of 
a religious and learned man like 

• Jnana Yoga: “The Cosmos: The Macro- 
cosm.” (New York, Jan. 19, 1896.) 


Vivekananda does not seem to me very 
different in scientific quality from that 
“Logic of the Infinite” which admits 
one part of science, and which Henri 
Poincare maintains against the 
Cantorians. 

But it is a matter of indifference to 
the calm pride of him who deems him- 
self the stronger whether Science 
accepts from Religion, in Vivekananda’s 
sense of the term, or not : for his 
Religion accepts Science. It is vast 
enough to find a place at its table for 
all loyal seekers after truth. It has its 
dreams of Empire, but it respects the 
liberties of all, provided that there is 
mutual respect. One of Vivekananda’s 
most beautiful visions, the one to which 
he devotes the final Essays of his 
Jnana Yoga, is his invocation to a 
“Universal Religion.” 9 

Now that the reader has learnt so 
much about him, he will not apprehend 
any Taylorism of thought that seeks to 
impose its own colour upon the rainbow 
of the world, not even perfect white, 
the only one that could claim to replace 
the other colours since it contains them 
all. Vivekananda could not have too 
many spiritual modes for the music of 
Brahman. Uniformity for him spelt 
death. He rejoiced in the immense 
diversity of religions and ideas. Let 
them ever grow and multiply ! . . . . 

“I do not want to live in a grave-like 
land : I want to be a man, in a world 
of men. . . . Variation is the sign of 
life. . . . Difference is the first sign of 
thought. ... I pray that they (sects) 
may multiply so that at last there will 
be as many sects as human beings. . . . 
Whirlpools and eddies occur only in a 
rushing, living stream. ... It is the 

9 1. The Way to the Realisation of a Uni- 
versal Religion: II. The Ideal of a Univer- 
sal Religion. (Lectures given in Pasadena, 
California, Jan. 1900, and in Detroit, 1896.) 
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clash of thought that awakes thought. 

. . . Let each have his individual 
method of thought in religion. . . . 
This thing exists already. Each one of 
us is thinking in his own way, but this 
natural course has been obstructed all 
the time and is still being obstructed.” 

And so unsilt the souls of men ! 
Open again the “Bysses ,” 10 as my 
neighbours of Valais say, when they 
release the running water to irrigate 
their fields. But it is different from the 
thirsty Valais which has to economise 
water and pass the pitcher from hand 

to hand, turn and turn about 

The water of the soul is never scarce. 
It flows on all sides. In every religion 
in the world a mighty reservoir of life 
is contained and accumulated, however 
much those who deny it in the name 
of the lay religion of reason may seek 
to deceive themselves. No single great 
religion, said Vivekananda, throughout 
the course of twenty centuries has died, 
with the possible exception of Zoroas- 
trianism. (And was he sure of this? 
On the contrary he was certainly mis- 
taken on this point .) 11 Buddhism, 

10 This is a system of irrigation used by 
the Swiss peasants in the mountains. The 
water is released at fixed times over the 
fields by each peasant in turn. 

11 Within the last months a very interest- 
ing study by Dr. J. G. S. Taraporewala has 
appeared in the beautiful Review published 
by Rabindranath Tagore’s University at 
Santiniketan : The Visva-Bharati Quarterly , 
January, 1929, which vindicates “The Place 
of Iran in Asiatic Culture,” and traces the 
evolution of Zoroastrianism and the schools 
founded upon it not only in the East but in 
the West. It would appear that in the first 
century B.C. several currents flowed from 
their source in Asia Minor, where the cult 
of Ahura-Mazda was preserved. From one 
of them in the age of Pompey sprang the 
cult of Mithra, which almost conquered the 
West. The other, passing through the south- 
west of Arabia and Egypt, influenced 
the beginnings of the Gnostic school, whose 
capital importance for Christian metaphysics 
is well-known; and this same current gave 
birth in Arabia to a school of mystics, known 
to Mahomet; Musulman Sufis have their 


Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, con- 
tinue to grow in numbers and quality. 
(Further the religion of science, of 
liberty and of human solidarity is also 
growing.) What is growing less in 
mankind is the death of the spirit, 
absolute darkness, negation of thought, 
absence of light : the very feeblest ray 
is faith, although it is unaware of itself. 
Each great system of faith, whether 
“religious” or “lay,” “represents one 
portion of Universal Truth and spends 
its force in converting that into a 
type.” Each, therefore, should unite 
with the others, instead of being 
mutually exclusive. But petty in- 
dividual vanities due mainly to ignor- 
ance, upheld by the pride and interest 
of priestly castes, have always in 
all countries and all ages made the 
part claim to be the whole. “A man 
goes out into the world, God’s 
menagerie, with a little cage in his 
hand, and thinks he can shut every- 
thing inside it. What old children they 
are ! Let them chatter and mock at 
each other. Despite their foolishness, 
each group has a living, beating heart, 
its own mission, and its own note in 
the complete harmony of sound; each 
one has conceived its own splendid but 
incomplete ideal : Christianity its dream 
of moral purity ; Hinduism, spiritua- 
lity ; Islam, social equality 

etc. And each group is divided into 
families each with a different tempera- 
ment, rationalism, Puritanism, scepti- 
cism, worship of the senses or of the 
mind. . . . They are all of diverse and 
graded powers in the divine economy of 

origin in this mixture of Zoroastrianism and 
Islam. Ilence the vital energy possessed by 
these religious germs, which seemed to have 
been stamped out and to have vanished bc- 
eomes apparent. 

[This, however, does not show that Zoroas- 
trianism has not dwindled away. Zoroas- 
trianism survives only in India where “a 
handful of Parsis is all that lemnins.” This 
is the fact and cannot he denied. — Ed.] 
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the Being, as it ceaselessly advances. 
Vivekananda uttered this profound 
saying, which one we should do well 
to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest : 12 

“Man never progresses from error to 
truth, but from truth to truth, from 
lesser truth to higher truth.” 

If we have understood him properly, 
our watchword should be : “Accept- 
ance,” and not exclusion — “not even 
toleration, which is an insult and 
blasphemy” : for each man grasps what 
he can of Truth. You have no right to 
“tolerate” him, any more than he has 
the right to tolerate you or me. We 
all have equal rights, and equal shares 
in truth. Wc are fellow workers : let 
us fraternise. 

“I accept all religions that were in 
the past, and worship with them all : 
I worship God with every one of them. 
.... Is God’s book finished or is it 
still a continuous revelation going on? 
It is a marvellous book, — these Spiritual 
Revelations of the world. The Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran and all other 
sacred books are but so many pages, 
and an infinite number of pages remain 
yet to be unfolded. . . . We stand in 
the present, but open ourselves to the 
infinite future. We take in all that has 
been in the past, enjoy the light of 
the present and open every window of 
the heart for all that will come in the 
future. Salutation to all the prophets 
of the past, to all the great ones of the 
present, and to all that are to come in 
the future !” 

These ideas of universalism and 
spiritual brotherhood are in the air to- 
day. But each man, consciously or 
unconsciously, seeks to turn them to 

,a It goes without saying that there he 
has emphasised only the characteristic 
aspects of much more vast and complex 
structures of thought. The responsibility 
for this simplification is Vivekananda’s. 


his own profit. Vivekananda had no 
need to live in the age of the memorable 
“War of Right and Liberty,” to 
denounce and expose the exploitation 
of idealism, and the colossal hypocrisy, 
which has culminated in this modern 
age in Geneva, Paris, London, Berlin, 
Washington and their satellites, either 
allied or enemy. “Patriotism,” he 
said, “is a phase of a profession of 
quasi-religious faith.” But it is too 
often a mask for selfishness. “Love, 
Peace, Brotherhood, etc. have become 
mere words to us. . . . Each one 
cries : ‘Universal Brotherhood ! We 
are all equal. . . .’ ” And then 
immediately afterwards : “Let us form 
a sect !” The need for exclusivism re- 
appears at a gallop with a badly 
concealed fanatical passion, which 
makes secret appeal to all the wicked- 
ness in men : “It is a disease .” 13 

Do not then be deceived by words ! 
“The world is too full of blustering 
talk.” Men who really feel the brother- 
hood of men do not talk much about 
it; they do not make speeches to the 
“Society of Nations,” they do not 
organise Leagues : they work and they 
live. Diversity of ritual, myths and 
doctrines (both clerical and lay) docs 
not trouble them. They feel the thread 
passing through them all, linking the 
pearls into a necklace . 14 Like the rest, 
they go to draw water from the well, 
each with his own pitcher or receptacle 
whose form is taken by the water. But 
they do not quarrel about the form. It 
is all the same water . 15 

By what practical means can silence 

For all the preceding and following por- 
tions c/. The Ideal of a Universal Religion. 

14 “I am the thread that runs through all 
these different ideas, and each one is a 
pearl,” said the Lord Krishna, (quoted by 
Vivekananda in his lecture on Maya and the 
Evolution of the Conception of God.) 

“ Vivekananda took this beautiful figure 
from his Master Ramakrishna, who clothed 
it in still more picturesque colour. 
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and peace be secured among the brawl- 
ing throng squabbling round the well? 
Let each one drink his own water and 
allow the rest to drink theirs ! There 
is plenty for everybody. And it is 
stupid to want everyone to drink God 
out of the same pitcher. Vivekananda 
breaks in in the midst of the hubbub 
and tries to make the disputants listen 
to at least two maxims of conduct, two 
provisional rules : 

The first : “Do not destroy !” — 
Build, if you can help to build. But 
if you cannot, do not interfere 1 It is 
better to do nothing than to do ill. 
Never speak a word against any sincere 
conviction. If you have one, serve it, 
but without harming the servants of 
different convictions. If you have 
none, look on ! Be content with the 
role of a spectator. 

The second : “Take man as he 
stands, and from thence give him a 
lift” along his own road. You need not 
fear that that road will take you out 
of your way. God is the centre of all 
the radii, and each of us is converging 
towards Him along one of them. And 
so, as Tolstoy says, “We shall all meet 
again, when we have arrived.” The 
differences disappear at the centre— but 
only at the centre ; and variety is a 
necessity of nature : without it there 
would be no life. So, help her, but do 
not get it into your head that you can 
produce or even lead her ! All that you 
can do is to put a protective hedge 
round the tender plant. Remove the 
obstacles to its growth and give it 
enough air and space so that it can 
develop, but nothing else. Its growth 
must come from within. Abandon the 
idea that you can give spirituality to 
others. 16 Each man’s master is his own 

14 1 think that it is necessary to add the 
following correction to the phrase — which 
corresponds to the intimate thought of Vive- 
kananda : 


soul. Each has to learn for himself. 
Each has to make himself. The only 
duty another can have is to help him 
to do so. 

This respect for human individuality 
and its freedom is admirable. No 
other religion has possessed it to this 
degree, and with Vivekananda it was 
part of the very essence of his religion. 
His God was no less than all living 
beings, and every living being ought 
therefore to be free to develop. One of 
the most ancient Upanishads says : 

“Whatever exists in this universe, is 
to be covered with the Lord.” 

And Vivekananda explained this say- 
ing thus : 

“We have to cover everything with 
the Lord Himself, not by a false sort 
of optimism, not by blinding our eyes 
to the evil, but by really seeing God in 
everything :” in good and evil, in sin 
and in the sinner, in happiness and 
misery, in life and in death. “If you 
have a wife it does not mean that you 
are to abandon her, but that you are 
to see God in your wife.” He is in her, 
in you, in your child. He is every- 
where. 

Such a sentiment does not rob life 
of one of its riches; but it makes its 
riches and its miseries the same. 

“Desire and evil itself have their 
uses. There is a glory in happiness, 
there is a glory in suffering. ... As for 
me, 1 am glad I have good and many 
things bad, glad I have done something 
good and many things bad ; glad I have 
done something right, and glad I have 

“Spirituality is in everybody, but more or 
less latent, suppressed, or freely poured out. 
He who is a fountain of it is by his presence 
alone, by the very music of his gushing 
waters, a call, an awakener of hidden 
springs, which did not know of their own 
existence or were afraid to avow it. In this 
sense there is certainly a gift— a living com- 
munication of spirituality.” 
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committed many errors, because every- 
one of them has been a great lesson. • . 
Not that you should not have property, 
have all you want .... only know the 
truth and realise it. . . . All belongs 
to the Lord, put God in your every 
movement. . . . The whole scene 
changes, and the world instead of 
appearing as one of woe and misery, 
will become a heaven.” 

This is the meaning of the great 
saying of Jesus : “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” Heaven is not 
beyond. It is here and now. Every- 
thing is heaven. You have only to 
open your eyes . 17 

“Awake, arise and dream no 
more ! - - 


Be bold, and face 

The Truth ! Be one with it i Let 
visions cease, 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer 
dreams, 

Which are Eternal Love and 
Service Free.” 1 * * * * * 

“Each soul,” he commented again, 
“is potentially divine. The goal is to 
manifest this Divine within, by con- 
trolling nature external and internal. 
Do this, either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, 1 * by one 
or more or all of these — and be free : 
This is the whole of religion. Doctrines 
or dogmas, or rituals or books, or 
temples or forms are but secondary 
Idetails .” 20 


(To be concluded) 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ABOUT HIMSELF 

[From the Diary of M. | 


I 

The Math at Baranagore. After the 

passing away of Sri Ramakrishna, 

Narendra and other devotees have join- 
ed together : they have got a resting 
place at Baranagore under the auspices 

of Surendranath. That place has now be- 

come a Math. In the shrine is perform- 
ed the daily worship of Sri Rama- 
krishna, — the Master. Narendra and 
others say, “Wc will no more return to 
the world. Did he not ask us to give 
up lust and gold? How then can we 
go back home.” Sasi is in charge of 
the worship. Narendra takes care of 
his brother-disciples, — they also in their 
turn look to him for everything. 
Narendra said, “We must have spiri- 
tual practices, or else God cannot be 
realised.” He himself and his brother- 
disciples began various practices. Led 
by a great spiritual discontentment, 

17 The preceding belongs to the seventh 
lecture on Jnana Yoga : “God in Every- 
thing.’ 7 (London, October 27, 1896). 


they engaged themselves in various 
practices mentioned in the Vedas, 
Puranas and Tantras. Sometimes under 
a tree in solitude, sometimes all alone 
in cremation-grounds, sometimes on the 
banks of the Ganges, they underwent 
Tapasya. Sometimes they would be 
found passing their days in lonely 
prayers and meditation in the medita- 
tion room of the Math and sometimes 
they would join together singing and 
dancing in ecstatic moods. Everyone — 
especially Narendra is hankering after 
the realisation of God. Sometimes he 
would be saying, “I shall starve myself 
to death, if I cannot realise God. How 
to realise Him?” 

11 This undated poem of Vivekanandft, 
embraces within these five lines all the 
principal forms of Yoga : the abstract 
Advaita, and in the last two verses the Yoga 
of Bhakti and of Karma. 

** Hence by one of the four Yogas, Karma. 
Bhakti, R&ja, Jnana, or by all four. 

*° Raja Yoga , (Complete Works , Vol. I.) 
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Latu, Tarak and Gopal senior — they 
had no place to live in. It was primari- 
ly for them that Surendra started the 
Math. Surendra said, “Brothers, you 
will install the throne of Sri Rama- 
krishna here, and we shall now and then 
come to your place panting for peace . 5 } 
Gradually the place became the resort 
of young devotees burning with renun- 
ciation, and they did not think of re- 
turning home. Narendra, Rakhal, 
Niranjan, Baburam, Sarat, Sasi, Kali 
remained at the place, and Subodh and 
Prasanna joined them shortly after. 
Jogin and Latu visited Vrindavan, 
but they came back to the Math 
in a year. Gangadliar would be con- 
stantly coming to the Math — he could 
not remain without seeing Narendra. 
He brought the hymn beginning with 
“Glory to Shiva, glory to Om,” and it 
was also he who introduced in the 
monastery the practice of uttering 
“Wah Gurujiki Fateh,” words which 
would be now and then found on the 
lips of the brother-disciples. After his 
return from Tibet he joined the 
monastery. Two other devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna — Hari and Tulasi — would 
come very often to see Narendra and 
other brothers at the Math. Some days 
after they also joined. 

Early Days of Narendra and 
Love of Sri Ramakrishna 

It was Friday, the 25th March, 1887. 
M. has come to see the brothers at the 
Math accompanied by Devendra. M. 
comes to the Math every now and then 
and sometimes stays for the night. Last 
Saturday when he came, he stayed for 
three days. The brothers of the Math — 
especially Narendra — are now possessed 
with a spirit of intense renunciation. So 
M. often comes with great eagerness to 
see them. 

It was evening. M. will remain to- 
night at the Math, 


At dusk, Sasi was sweetly uttering 
names of God while lighting lamps and 
burning incense in the shrine room. 
He brought the burning incense before 
every picture in every room and bowed 
before them. 

Then the evening service began, con- * 
ducted by Sasi. All the brothers, M. 
and Devendra with folded palms were 
witnessing it and also singing in chorus 
the evening hymn--“Glory to Shiva, 
glory to Om. Worship Shiva, worship 
Om, etc.” The service over, Narendra 
and M. joined in a conversation. 
Narendra was giving to M. the reminis- 
cence of himself since his meeting with 
Sri Ramakrishna. Narendra would be 
now 24 years 2 months. 

“During my early visits he once 
said, ‘Arc you come, dear boy?’ 

“I thought, What a wonder ! He 
seems to be knowing me for a long time. 
Then he said, ‘Do you sec a light?’ 

“I said, ‘Yes, I do. While going to 
sleep something like a light begins to 
wheel round before my forehead.’ ” 

M. : “Do you sec that even now?” 

Narendra : “Often would I see that 
before. In the house of Jadu Mallik 
he one day touched me while muttering 
something to himself, and 1 became un- 
conscious. The effect lasted for about a 
month. 

“On hearing about my marriage he 
wept at the feet of the Divine Mother, 
and prayed, ‘Mother, give a turn to the 
whole thing. Please see that Narendra 
is not ruined.’ 

“After the death of my father, when 
my mother and younger brothers had 
to go without meals, I saw him once 
along with Annada Guha. 

“He said to Annada Guha, ‘Naren- 
dra ’s father is dead and the family 
members are in great distress. It would 
be well, if friends and relations now help 
them.’ 

“When Annada Guha went away, I 
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began to reprimand him saying, ‘Why 
did you tell all these to him?’ The re- 
buke brought tears in his eyes, and he 
said, ‘Well, you do not know that I can 
even beg from door to door for you.* 

“His love made us slaves. What do 
you say?” 

M. : “No shred of doubt about that. 
To speak of his unselfish love !” 

Narendra : “One day he told me a 
thing in private. Nobody else was 
there. Please don’t tell it to anybody 
else (amongst us).” 

M. : “No, I won’t. What did he 
tell?” 

Narcndra : “He said, ‘You see, I am 
debarred from exercising (supernatural) 
power ; I shall work through you. What 
do you say?’ I replied, ‘No, that won’t 
be.’ 

“I would throw aside all his words. 
Perhaps you have heard that from him. 
He had God-visions : regarding them I 
would say, ‘These are all hallucina- 
tions.’ 

“He said, ‘From the roof of the 
Kuthi I would often cry out, ‘Well, 
who are the devotees, where arc you? 
— come to me. I die because of not see- 
ing you.’ The Divine Mother said, ‘The 
devotees will come.’ So you see they 
all have come for me.’ 

“What could 1 say to that? I kept 
quiet.” 

Narendra Belongs to the Absolute. 

The Pride of Narendra 

“Once within closed doors he said to 
Deven Babu and Girish Babu regard- 
ing me, ‘If I say to him the class he 
belongs to, he won’t keep his body.’ ” 

M. : “Yes I have heard of that. He 
told that to me also many times. While 
at Cossipore, once you got into that 
state; is it not?” 

Narendra : “In that state I felt as if 
I had no body and was seeing only the 
face, He was in a room upstairs, and 


down below I was in that state. In 
that predicament I began to weep and 
say, ‘What has happened to me?’ 
Gopal senior ran upstairs and informed 
him, ‘Narendra is weeping.’ 

“When I met him afterwards, he 
said, ‘Do you now understand? Hence- 
forth the key will remain with me !’ I 
asked, ‘What about me?’ 

“Looking at other devotees he said, 
‘If he knows himself, he will not keep 
his body. I have kept him in self-for- 
getfulness.’ 

“Once he said, ‘If you so desire, you 
may see Sri Krishna at the seat of your 
heart.’ I replied, ‘I don’t believe in 
any Krishna or the like.’ (M. and 
Narendra both laugh.) 

“Another thing I find — some place, 
some object, some men, if I see, they 
seem to have been seen by me before, 
in a past life — as if they are known to 
me. When I went to Sarat’s place in 
the Amherst Street, I told him point- 
black, ‘This house seems to be all 
known to me — the paths inside the 
house, the rooms — as if they are known 
to me for a long time.’ 

“I would go my way — he would 
not say anything. You know perhaps 
that I became a member of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj?” 

M. : “Yes I do.” 

Narendra : “He knew that one 
cannot have meditation in such a con- 
gregation, so he would condemn that. 
But to me he spoke nothing. Only 
once he said, ‘Don’t tell Rakhal all 
these — that you have become a member 
of the Samaj. Then he will also have 
a similar desire.’ ” 

M. : “You have greater strength of 
mind ; so he would not prevent you.” 

Narendra : “This state has come to 
me as a result of much suffering. Sir, 
you have not suffered, hence you do not 
understand it; I admit without under- 
going any suffering or afflictions one 
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cannot have Resignation — Absolute 

Dependence on God. 

“Well, ... so humble, so modest— 
so free of any conceit. Can you tell me 
how I shall have humility?” 

Af. : “He said with reference to 
your conceit, ‘This conceit is based on 
what?* ” 

Narendra : “What does it mean?” 

ill. : “It refers to a story : Once 
Radha was told by a companion of 
hers — ‘you are seized with conceit — you 
have insulted Sri Krishna.’ To this 
another companion replied, ‘Yes, she 
had conceit, no doubt, but this conceit 
is based on what?’ — meaning that the 
conceit proceeded from the idea, — Sri 
Krishna is my husband; Krishna him- 
self kept this pride.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
meant that God Himself had kept that 
pride within you, because He would get 
much work done through you.” 

Narendra : “But I have no suffering 
as l am boisterous.” 

A/. : (smiling) “But then your bois- 
terousness is all fun.” (Both laugh.) 

Now the topics turned to other de- 
votees — about Vi jay a Goswami, etc. 

Narendra : “Regarding Vijaya Gos- 
wami, he said, ‘Knocking at the 
door.’ ” 

A L : “That is, has not yet entered 
within the house. 

“But at Shyampukur Vijaya Goswami 
told Sri Ramakrishna, ‘I have seen you 
at Dacca in this your form — in this 
physical form !’ You, too, were then 
present?” 

Narendra : “Devendra Babu, Ram 
Babu — they will give up the world — 
they arc trying hard. Ram Babu told 
me in private, he would do that in 
two years.” 

Af • : “In two years ? That is after 
making arrangements for the children ?” 
Narendra : “And that house he will 


let — and buy a small one. Others will 
think of the daughter’s marriage.” 

M. : “The state of Gopal is very 
high. Is it not?” 

Narendra': “What state?” 

Ai. : “So much ecstasy at the name 
of God,— sheds tears, body thrills.” 

Narendra: “Does ecstasy alone indi- 
cate a very high state? 

“Kali, Sarat, Sasi, Sarada — they are 
in a much higher state than Gopal ! 
How much renunciation they have ! 
Does Gopal revere Sri Ramakrishna?” 

Af. : “He said indeed, ‘He (Gopal) 
docs not belong to this place.’ But I 
have seen him showing great respect to 
Sri Ramakrishna.” 

Narendra : “What have you seen?” 

A/. : “During my early visits to 
Dakshincswar one day, after all had left 
the room of Sri Ramakrishna, I saw 
Gopal in a kneeling posture with folded 
palms on the red road of the garden — 
Sri Ramakrishna stood there. There 
was bright moonlight. Just to the 
the north of the veranda, i.e. on the 
north of Sri Ramakrishna’s room was 
that red road. Nobody else was there. 
It seemed Gopal sought refuge in him, 
and he was holding out hopes.” 

Narendra : “But 1 have not.” 

A/. : “And now and then he would 
say, ‘He is in a Par amah amsa state’. 
But this also I remember, Sri Rama- 
krishna asked him not to mix with lady 
devotees. Many times he was warned.” 

Narendra : “But he told me, ‘If he 
is in a state of Paramahamsa, why this 
love for money?’ Further he said, ‘He 
does not belong to this place. Those 
who belong to me, will come to me con- 
stantly.’ 

“Hence it was that he would be 
angry with — Babu. Because he would 
be his constant companion and would 
not come often to Sri Ramakrishna. 

“He told me, ‘Gopal has realisation 
— but accidental realisation. He does 
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not belong to this place. If he would 
belong to me, why did I not weep for 
him?* 

“Some have made him a Nitya- 
nanda. But he (Sri Ramakrishna) has 
many a time said, ‘I am Advaita, 
Chaitanya, Nityananda — three in one.’ ” 

In the monastery in the room of Kali 
are sitting two devotees — one is a monk 
and the other a householder. Both of 
them would be about 24 or 25 years in 
age. They were in conversation, when 
M. came. He means to stay at the 
monastery for three days. 

It was Good Friday, the 8th April of 
1887 ; about 8 in the morning. M. went 
to the shrine room to offer salutation to 
Sri Ramakrishna. Then after seeing 
Narendra, Rakhal, etc., he came to this 
room, took his seat and bidding the two 
devotees good morning began to hear 
the conversation. The lay devotee was 
thinking of renouncing the world, and 
the monastic one was giving him advice 
that he should not do that. 

Monk : “Why don’t you finish off 
the work if any left? Do that and there 
will be an end of the matter. 

“One heard that he would have to go 
to hell. He asked a friend as to what 
hell was like. The friend took a piece of 
chalk and began to draw a picture of 
hell. As soon as the drawing was 
finished, the man rolled down upon it 
and said, ‘Now 1 have passed through 
the sufferings of a hell-life.” 

Lay Disciple : “I have got a dis- 
taste for the world; how happy you 
are !” 

Monk : “Why so much talk about 
it ? If you want to give up, do it forth- 
with. But then why don’t you have 
some enjoyment of the world, just for 
the fun of it?” 

After nine, Sasi went to the shrine to 
perform worship. 

When it was about eleven, the 


brothers in the monastery returned 
from a bath in the Ganges. After bath 
putting on a fresh cloth they all went to 
the shrine and bowing down before the 
image began meditation. 

Food having been offered to Sri 
Ramakrishna, the brothers partook of 
that, shared also by M. 

It was evening. Incense was burnt 
and evening service performed. In the 
common room (which the monks would 
call as a room of the Demons — for they 
styled themselves as devils and demons 
in fun) sat Rakhal, Sasi, Gopal senior 
and Harish. M. also was there. Rakhal 
was advising caution with regard to the 
food to be offered to Sri Ramakrishna. 

Rakhal : “(To Sasi) Once I took a 
little from the tiffin before it was given 
to him. He noticed it and said, ‘I can- 
not look at your face. Why did you 
do such an act?’ — I began to weep.” 

(iopul senior : “While at Cossiporc 
garden my long breath fell upon his 
food, whereon he said, ‘Leave that 
off.’ ” 

In the veranda were M. and Narendra 
pacing up and down and talking on 
many things. 

Narendra : “I would not, in fact, 
believe anything at all, — ” 

M. : “What, as regards the vision 
etc. of God?” 

Narendra : “For sometime in the 
beginning 1 would not believe a good 
deal of what he would be saying. Once 
he said, ‘Why do you come then?’ 

“I replied, I come to see you and not 
to hear your words.” 

M. : “What did he say in answer?” 

Narendra : “He was very glad.” 

Next day was Saturday, 9th April, 
1887. After food was offered to Sri 
Ramakrishna, the monks had their 
meals and were now taking rest. Naren- 
dra and M. sat under a tree in the 
garden on the west of the monastery 
and were talking together in solitude. 
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Narendra was narrating so many past 
things that happened after his meeting 
with Sri Ramakrishna. Narendra was 
24 and M. 82. 

Af. : “You clearly remember the in- 
cidents of the first meeting ?** 

Narendra : “That was in the Temple 
house at Dakshineswar. In his own 
room. That day I sang these two 
songs : 

O) 

“O, my mind, let us go to our own 

abode. 

In the foreign land of this world of 

change 

Why roamest thou uselessly in a 

foreigner’s garb ! 

Senses and their objects five, they all 
are thy enemies- none thy friend. 

Fallen in love with enemies, why dost 
thou forget them who arc really 
thine own? 

Go up the path of Truth, walk cease- 
lessly with the Light of Love 
burning 

And for support keep the treasure — 
Purity in secret and with care. 

Robbers like Greed and Delusion 
infest the path to rob the travellers 
of their all ; 

With great care hence keep as guards 
Self-control and Self-restraint. 

Holy association is the resting place 
on the way ; 

Rest there a while when tired, 

And if the path is missed, seek 

direction from the men there. 

In case of fear invading the way, 
have an earnest appeal to the name 
of the King 

Who over the path has a supreme 
sway and whom the very Death 
fears.* 

( 2 ) 

“Will my days, O Lord, pass in vain ? 

Day and night I look Thy way in 
anxious waiting. 


Thou art the Lord of worlds three, 

I am a person hapless and poor, 
How can I ask Thee to come to my 

heart ? 

But ever its doors are kept open; 

May you kindly come and my sorrows 

dispel?* ” 

Af. : “What did he say on hearing 
the songs?** 

Narendra : “He went into ecstasy 
and asked Ram Babu etc., ‘Who is this 
boy? How nice the song!* He asked 
me to see him again.” 

Af. : “Where did you see him next?** 
Narendra : “On the next occasion at 
Rajmohan*s place. After that again 
at Dakshineswar. On seeing me that 
time he in an ecstatic mood began say- 
ing hymns to me. In the course of 
that he said, ‘Thou Narayana, come in 
human form for me.* 

“But please don’t say these to any- 
body else.** 

A/. : “What more did he say?** 
Narendra : “ ‘You have come in 

human body for me. I told Mother, 
‘Mother, how can I go ! If I go, with 
whom shall I talk? If 1 do not get 
devotees who are pure and have re- 
nounced gold and lust, how shall I live 
on earth?* lie continued, ‘Coming at 
night you awoke me and said, ‘I am 
come.’ I on my part knew nothing — 
I was fast asleep at our Calcutta 
residence.” 

Af. : “That is to say, you are at the 
same time present and also absent; as 
God is with and without form at the 
same time.** 

Narendra : “But don’t say this to 
anybody.** 

Narendra Dubbed as a Teacher 

Narendra : “At Cossipore garden he 
infused power into me.** 

A/. : “During the time, when you 
would sit for meditation before fire 
under the trees; is it not?” 
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Narendra : “Yes, so it is. I asked 
Kali, ‘Just hold my hand.’ Kali said 
that he felt a certain shock in his body 
at touching me. Don’t say this to any- 
one. Please give me a promise.” 

M. : “He infused power into you — 
there is a special purpose. Much work 
will be done through you. One day he 
expressed in writing on a sheet of 
paper, ‘Naren will teach.’ ” 

Narendra : “I on the other hand 
said, ‘I won’t be able to do all that.’ 

“He said, ‘You shall have to do in 
spite of yourself. He put me in charge 
of Sarat. He has now got a great 
religious thirst : his Kundalini has 
awakened.” 

M. : See that no leaves gather. 
Sri Ramakrishna would say that in the 
ponds fishes make holes where they 
come for rest. In the holes where 
leaves gather, fishes do not come to 
live.” 

Narendra belongs to the Absolute 

Narendra : “lie would call me 
Narayana.” 

M. : “He would call you Narayana 
— that I know.” 

Narendra : “During his illness he 
would not allow me to bring him water 
for washing purposes. 

“At Cossiporc he said, ‘Now the key 
is with me. If he knows himself, he 
will give up his body.’ ” 

M. : “When once you had that state, 
is it not?” 

Narendra : “That time I felt as if I 
had no body — and only the face 
existed ! 

“I was reading Law at home to sit 
for the examination. Then all on a 
sudden it occurred to me, ‘What am I 
doing?’ ” 

M. : “Was it at the time when Sri 
Ramakrishna was at Cossipore?” 

Narendra : “Yes, like one gone 
mad, I rushed out of home ! He 


asked, ‘What do you want?’ I replied, 
‘I like to remain merged in Samadhi.’ 
He said, ‘You are so poor-minded! 
Just go beyond Samadhi, Samadhi is 
but a trifle.’ ” 

M. : “Yes, he would say, ‘Vijnana is 
beyond Jnana. Just like going up and 
down the stairs, when once the roof 
has been reached.’ ” 

Narendra : “Kali talks about Jnana 
often and often, t chide him for that. 
How great the price one has to 'pay for 
Jnana ! Let Bhakti first mature. 

“And to Tarak Babu he said, 
‘Ecstasy and devotion — they arc not 
after all the end.’ ” 

M. : “Just say what more he said 
about you.” 

Narendra : “He had so much faith 
in my words that when I told him, 
‘Visions and all that you see are but 
hallucinations’, he went to the Mother 
and asked, ‘Mother, Narendra says 
this. Are these then delusions?’ Then 
he told me, ‘Mother has said, these are 
true.’ 

“Perhaps you remember he would 
say, ‘When 1 hear your songs, the one 
that is here (pointing to his heart with 
the hand) at once starts up like a snake 
raising its hood and steadfastly begins 
to listen.’ 

“Well, dear M., he said so many 
things, but what has actually come 
about me!” 

A/. : “Now that you are in the role 
of Shiva, you cannot receive money. 
You remember the story Sri Rama- 
krishna would say?” 

Narendra: “Which one? Why not 
narrate it please?” 

M . : “A magician took the role of 
Shiva. Those, to whose house he went, 
offered him a rupee. He refused it. 
But after washing his hands and feet 
he came back and demanded the 
money. People of that house asked, 
‘Why did you not take it then?’ He 
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replied, ‘I was then a Shiva — a 
Sannyasin — debarred from touching 
money.’ ” (Narendra had a long and 
hearty laugh over it). 

Mm : “Now you are in the role of an 
Exorcist. You are in charge of every- 
thing. You will have to train the 
brothers of the Math.” 

Narendra : “What religious prac- 
tices we do is all because of his advice. 
But it is strange, Ram Babu criticises 
us for that. Ram Babu’s opinion is, 
‘Wc have seen him, what more 
religious practice do we need? , ” 

Mm : “Let everyone follow his own 
conviction.” 

Narendra : “To us his instruction 
was to have religious practices.” 

Narendra raised again the topic of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s love. 

Narendra : “How many things he 
would pray to the Mother for me ! 
When I could not get anything to eat — 
father was dead — and the family was 
in great distress— he prayed for money 
to the Mother for me.” 

Mm : “Yes, I know that, I heard 
from you.” 

Narendra : “Money did not come. 
He told, ‘Mother has said, Bare food 
and clothing — bare necessaries of life 
may be had.’ 

“So much love for me, - but as soon 
as any impure feeling would come to 
me, he would at once know ! When I 
was associating with Annada, some- 


times I fell into evil company. And 
when I returned to him, he did not eat 
the food given by me; the hand was 
lifted only a little and no further could 
it be raised. During the illness up to 
the lips it was raised — but no further. 
He said, ‘Not yet for you.’ 

“At times a great disbelief comes. 
At the house of Baburam, I felt as if 
nothing existed — no God — nothing.” 

M. : “Sri Ramakrishna would say 
he also had such experiences at times.” 

Both are silent. M. then says, 
“Fortunate you are ! Day and night 
you arc thinking of Him.” 

Narendra replied, “But then where is 
the feeling to give up the body, if He 
is not realised?” 

It was night. Niranjan has just 
returned from Puri. At his return 
the brothers of the Math and M. arc 
happy. He began to describe his ex- 
perience of the pilgrimage. Niranjan 
would be now 25 or 20. . . . The 
evening service over, some were in 
meditation. Because of the return of 
Niranjan many came into the big room 
(Demons* room) and began talking 
about many good things. At nine in 
the evening Sasi after offering food to 
Sri Ramakrishna closed the shrine. 

The brothers sat for their night meals 
in company with Niranjan. For food 
they had bread, one curry, some 
molasses and a very small quantity of 
porridge offered to Sri Ramakrishnu. 


PKOF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ S. 

‘Economic development* — its of the country . 1 And industrialization 

Meaning, Aim and Trend is interpreted to include the introduc- 

rp, . # « .. tion and promotion of modern scientific 

ine economic development of India, 

according to Prof. Sarkar, means the , 4 . , iifrx „ 1 c ■ 1 

■ f 1 Article on ‘‘The Earnings and Social 

industrialization and commercialization Values of Clerical Labour,” Journal of the 
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agriculture. 2 Hence, economic develop- 
ment is made to mean the development 
of India’s industries, agriculture and 
commerce. 

The aim of the economic development 
is to be the promotion of ‘national 
welfare.’ What is ‘national welfare?’ 
Prof. Sarkar’s idea of national welfare 
would appear from the following 
sentence — “one could understand it 
(national welfare) as soon as one began 
to measure the number of men and 
women in a country who were getting 
square meals and decent clothing and 
Jiving a sound healthy life.” 3 

It should be noted in this connection 
that, so far as economic questions arc 
concerned, he does not believe in an 
abstract entity called a nation. A 
nation consists of different classes and 
professions and a measure intended to 
benefit one may be harmful to another. 
Hence, according to him, the aim of the 
economist is to be to try for measures 
which would serve the interests of the 
greatest number of the various classes 
and professions. 1 “Such a thing as 
‘country’s welfare’ or ‘national good’ 
hardly exists in the mentality of the 
inhabitants. The interests are diverse, 
multiform and heterogeneous. . . . 
Every economic legislation has to 
undergo modifications in order to meet 
the requirements of hundreds of different 
interests. On each occasion the pro- 
blem is to organize a system that is 
likely to be the least harmful to the 
greatest number of interests.” 1 

What should be the lines of India’s 
economic evolution ? Prof. Sarkar 
thinks that India has no new path to 
tread on, her evolution will be along 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , 
June, 1928, p. 156. 

a Greetings to Young India, p. 74. 

9 Ibid., p. 98. 

4 Ibid., pp. 59-62. 

1 Ibid., p. 61. 


the lines laid down by the advanced 
countries. This idea occupies a pro- 
minent place in his ideology and has 
been reduced into the following formula : 
“Whatever has happened in the 
economic sphere in Eur-America during 
the last half-century is bound also to 
happen more or less on similar and even 
identical lines in Asia, and of course in 
India, during the next generation or 
so.” 6 It should be noticed then that, 
according to him, India has no choice 
in the matter, her economic evolution is 
bound, as a matter of course, to be on 
the lines chalked out by the advanced 
countries. 

The questions may be raised, — has 
India nothing original to contribute? 
Why should her evolution be on the 
lines of the West? His reply to the 
first question is that India’s opportunity 
for making original contribution, if any, 
in the sphere of the economic achieve- 
ments of mankind, would come when 
India has fully absorbed and assimilat- 
ed the best of the economic teachings 
and achievements of modern Eur- 
America. 7 The reply to the second 
question will be found in Prof. Sarkar’s 
interpretation of the relation between 
Oriental and Occidental civilizations. 

Prof. Sarkar’s Theory about 
East and West 

Eminent scholars too numerous to 
mention, of both the East and the West, 
have held to the idea that the East and 
the West (i.e. 9 Asia and Europe) 
represent two different types of culture, 
the East being spiritual and the West 
materialistic. On the basis of this idea 
it is urged either that the East has an 
innate superiority over the West or 

“ Economic Development, preface, p. IX- 

7 Interview on ‘The economic development 
and Arthasastra of New Bengal’, Arthil t 
Unnati for Aswin, 1886, B.S. p. 487. 
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that the West has that superiority over 
the East. 

Till 1914 Prof. Sarkar used to sub- 
scribe to this traditional idea about the 
relations between the two civilizations. 
He used to think that Asians, especially 
the Hindus, are spiritually superior to 
the moderns. Even then, however, he 
used to lay stress on the materialistic, 
secular, constructive and activitistic 
elements in Hindu civilization. 8 

Since the year 1914, however, his 
ideas have gradually undergone a total 
transformation. At present he does not 
believe in any division of human 
civilization into the Oriental and the 
Occidental. According to him, the 
foundations and the ideals of both the 
civilizations are equally spiritual and 
materialistic. The East and the West 
are in his opinion thoroughly identical 
in spirit and outlook on life. 9 The 
Eur-Americans are as essentially human 
as the Asians. 10 

The grounds on which Prof. Sarkar 
bases the above idea have been 
elaborately discussed throughout most 
of his works and cannot possibly be 
fully presented in the course of the 
present article. We would remain con- 
tent with briefly touching upon the 
nature of the arguments advanced in 
support of the above-mentioned theory. 

The arguments are mainly of the 
following character : — 

1. That the Occidental civilization is 
not a materialistic civilization alone. 
Tt has spiritual elements not less 
important than those in the Oriental. 
“There have been in Europe also 
mystics or ‘seers’ of the Infinite as many 
and as great as in Asia, from the 
earliest times till to-day. The very 
first speculations of Helles were 

This attitude is typified in Vartaman 
Jagat, Vol. II, (on Great Britain). 

^Greetings to Young India, p. 2. 

Ibid., p. 48 , 


embodied in the teachings of Pytha- 
goras. He believed in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul and preached the 
esoteric doctrine of numbers. He was 
a vegetarian and believed in general 
abstinence and ascetic mortification of 
the flesh. Plato’s idealism also was 
mystical as much was the Monism of the 
contemporary Upanishadists of India 
and Taoists of China” 11 . . . . “Who 
has been a greater occultist than Jesus ? 
His message was : ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world.’ His other-worldliness 
and pessimism are undeniable. Indeed, 
the greatest passivist and submissionist 
among the world’s teachers has been 
this Syrian Saviour of Europe and 
America.” 12 “Plotinus (third century 
A.D.) the greatest neo-Platonist was 
a mystical pantheist. He actually 
practised Yogic exercises by which he 
hoped to attain union with the ‘ultimate 
principle’, the highest God of all. The 
monastieism, celibacy, nunnery, and 
notions about ‘the world, the flesh and 
the devil’, the ‘seven deadly sins’, etc., 
of Christianity have been practically 
universal in the Western world. They 
have had too long a sway to be ex- 
plained away as accidental or adventi- 
tious or imported or unassimilated over- 
growths. Spiritualistic self-realization 
was the creed of many a transeenden- 
talist denomination in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. To the English 
Puritans, even music and sports were 
taboo. The painters of the Romantic 
Movement in Germany, e.g., Cornelius, 
Overbeeek and others fought shy of 
women and preached that all artists 
should be monks. The race of Jaeop- 
yne da Todis, Rosierucians, Ruys- 
broecks, and Boehmes is not yet a thing 
of the past in Eur-Ameriea. And now 
that the philosopher of the chm vital 
has enunciated his doctrine of intuition, 

11 The Futurism of Young Asia. p. 277. 

,a Ibid., pp. 277-78. 
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mysticism is going to have a fresh lease 
of life.” 13 

2. That the civilization of Asia is 
not a spiritual civilization alone, but is 
as materialistic, militaristic and secular 
as that of Europe. This point has been 
sought to be established with the in- 
stances of the materialistic achieve- 
ments of the Hindus, the Chinese and 
the Japanese. We might here discuss 
the case of Hindu civilization, in parti- 
cular. Chap. IV of the Futurism of 
Young Asia contains innumerable 
examples showing the genius of the 
Hindus for martial exploits, naval 
organization and colonizing adventure, 
their capacity for capturing the markets 
of the world by the promotion of in- 
dustry and commerce, and also their 
capacity to conduct public affairs in a 
corporate and organized manner. 
•‘From the ago of Chandragupta 
Maurya (fourth century B.C.), the first 
Hindu emperor of a united India, down 
to the epoch of Baji Rao, the great 
Maratha Statesman-General of the nine- 
teenth century, the Hindus had exhibit- 
ed their genius in industries and com- 
merce, martial and naval exploits, cons- 
truction and management of forts, 
maritime and colonizing enterprise, ad- 
ministration of civic and other public 
interests, as well as the overthrow of 
the country’s enemies.” 14 “The evi- 
dence of India’s achievements in secular 
endeavour had been furnished by the 
European themselves. Portuguese, 
French, Italian, and English tourists 
and traders came to India during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. What influence did the coun- 
try and its people have upon these visi- 
tors ? They whole-heartedly admired the 
municipal arrangements, the general 
health and economic prosperity of the 
people in town and country, as also the 

19 The Futurism of Young Asia, p. 71 8. 

“ Ibid., p. 1G5. 


vast river-traffic and the excellent roads 
and canals. The city of Murshidabad 
was brighter and more sanitary than 
the London of those days, according to 
Clive. Baltazar Solovyus, the French 
observer wrote even so late as 1811 that 
the Indian sea-going vessels were more 
durable and elegant than those of the 
English and the French. Mia 

3. That, prior to the industrial 
revolution, conditions of life in India, 
China or Japan were not fundamentally 
different from those of contemporary 
Eur-Ameriea. “By the rigid test of 
measurable positive phenomena it ap- 
pears to me that in classical times or in 
the middle ages down to the industrial 
revolution the relations between land- 
lords and tenants, the laws of property 
in regard to the women and the serfs, 
the social morphology of the village, 
and the industrial organization of the 
gilds were governed in the main on 
similar and almost identical lines both 
in the East and the West.” 1 8 

4. That the introduction of the ele- 
ments in modern economic life such as 
factories, mills, railways, etc., in India, 
China, Japan or anywhere else in Asia 
is creating the same problems and con- 
ditions as have already appeared in the 
West and the latter are being tackled 
in the same manner in which they have 
been and are being solved in Eur- 
America. “During the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, whenever and 
wherever in Japan, China, India, 
or Turkey a modern workshop has 
been established — no matter whether 
under foreign or indigenous initiative, 
the same modernism in labour condi- 
tions, business organization, economic 
legislation and social welfare move- 
ments — as well as in the so-called 
philosophical attitudes or out-look on 
life and the universe has manifested 

11 The Futurism of Young Asia, p. 105-1M 

19 Greetings to Young India, p. 60. 
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itself in these countries as in the 
West.” 17 

5. That there is no fundamental dis- 
tinction even in the folk-psychology of 
the Orient and the Occident. “Even the 
folk-customs, folk-superstitions, and 
folk-beliefs of the different parts of the 
world bear on them the marks of a com- 
mon mentality. The popular May 
festivals of Europe and the Spring 
celebrations all over India are born of 
a common need and satisfy the same 
hunger of the human heart. The 
agricultural observances, harvest rites, 
ceremonial songs, and rustic holiday ings 
of the Christian are akin to those of the 
Hindu. The history of medicine and 
surgery in Europe from the earliest 
times exhibits innumerable superstitions 
of which the analogues are to be found 
in the Orient.” 18 

On the above grounds Prof. Sarkar 
seeks to prove the falsity of the tradi- 
tional division of human civilization in- 
to the Oriental and the Occidental — and 
in place thereof he seeks to establish a 
new division on the basis of “time”, 
viz., that into the medieval and the 
modern. 19 Modern civilization, accord- 
ing to him, is more or less industrial and 
is but the consequence of the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century. 20 
The East has not been able to keep pace 
with the West in respect of this phase 
of culture, 21 that is, with respect to 
modern materialism. Different countries 
of the East are in different stages of 
backwardness. 22 India, in particular, is 
behind Europe by about fifty years, i.f., 
India is where Europe had been near 

17 Greetings to Young India, p. 69. 

18 The Futurism of Young Asia, p. 115. 

18 Article on ‘The Fundamentals of the 
Banking Business', Arthik Unnati, 1833 
B.S., pp. 627 and 629. 

™The Futurism of Young Asia, p. 144. 

2a Greetings to Young India , p. 101. 
i 011 “Comparative Industrialism" 

''•B.N.C., March, 1929, p. 189. 


about 1848-1870. 23 The problem before 
India is to catch up to the most advanc- 
ed modern countries. 24 

The idea that the contemporary Eur- 
American civilization is heading towards 
a ruin is wholly disbelieved. It is ad- 
mitted that the moderns are meeting 
with many serious problems. But it is 
stressed that the rise of those problems 
does not necessarily show that Europe 
is heading for disaster. Prof. Sarkar 
seeks to emphasize that the exposure of 
the defects of modem civilization by the 
Eur-Americans does not necessarily 
prove that civilization to be a failure 
and that it does not become those living 
on a lower plane of social, economic and 
political life to denounce modern 
civilization because of the exposure of 
its defects by some of the Eur- 
Americans. 25 

Why should modern civilization be 
said to be ahead of us? Prof. Sarkar 
says that that claim to superiority is 
very well justified because of some of the 
achievements of modern countries which 
wc cannot even now conceive of. Some 
of the achievements 26 instanced in this 
connection are : — (1) Compulsory educa- 
tion of young men up to 18 ; (2) Control 
over factories enjoyed by the workers, 
c\g., in Austria; (3) the solution of the 
widow problem by endowing widows 
with pensions on the death of their 
husband ; (4) the recognition of 

working men’s insurance as one of the 
inevitable items in the minimums of 
state functions; (5) the compulsory ex- 
propriation by the state of land held by 
the landlords in order to endow the 
peasants with economic holdings; (6) 
the virtual capture of the states by the 

13 Article on “Comparative Industrialism" 

March, 1929, p. 189. 

14 Ibid., p. 144. 

35 Greetings to Young India, pp. 25-26. 

*• Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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Socialists and the different denomina- 
tions of the labour parties, etc. 

India, however, is not in a state of 
stagnation. Her modernization has 
commenced already. The modernism 
that has made its appearance in India 
till now in the social, political or eco- 
nomic sphere is, according to him, 
mainly attributable to the contact with 
modern Eur-American civilization main- 
ly because of the appearance of the Bri- 
tish in India and the spread of Western 
education in India.* 7 Prof. Sarkar does 
not discount the influence of a patriotic 
appreciation of the pust as a factor in 
the making of modern India. 1:8 But he 
holds that the influence of the past in 
the making of the India of to-day is of 
the same character as the influence of 
ancient and mediaeval Europe in the 
making of modern Europe.* 0 Besides, he 
points out that it is Western education 
that has made possible the discoveries 
which have brought to light the missed 
glories of India’s past.' u 

As regards the future, Prof. Sarkar 
wants us to take a leaf out of the books 
of the Turks and the Japanese. ' 1 The 
Turks and the Japanese have frankly 
accepted the W r est as their guru. The 
Japanese are always on the alert to 
notice and to learn any advance in any 
line wherever made in any country of 
Eur-America. He advises us to give up 
our sneering attitude towards the 
achievements of the moderns and to sit 
at their feet in the true spirit o{ 
disciples. 

It will now be evident from what has 
been said above as to why Prof. Sarkar 
thinks that India’s economic evolution 

31 Article on “The Earnings and Social 
Values of Clerical Labour,” J.B.N.C. , June, 
1928, p. 147 and Greetings to Young India , 
pp. 124 and 97. 

31 and a ® — Greetings to Young India, p. 2. 

80 Article on “Comparative Industrialism,” 
J.B.N.C., March, 1929, p. 189. 

11 Greetings to Young India , p. 97. 


is bound to be on the lines of that of 
the advanced countries. 

Tiie Benefits of Industrialism 

Prof. Sarkar attaches the very great- 
est importance to the industrialisation 
of India. India, according to him, 
must be industrialised by hook or by 
crook. The reason why he is so very 
anxious for the industrialization of In- 
dia will appear from the benefits which 
he expects to be derived from that con- 
summation. The benefits expected by 
him are the following : — 

1. India’s poverty is not due to any 
iniquity in the distribution of wealth 
but is due to the lack of a sufficient 
number of employments. “The In- 
dian poverty problem is to be envisaged 
as, essentially speaking, a question of 
unemployment on a vast, continental 
scale.”'* The problem of the poverty 
doctor is therefore to suggest ways and 
means ‘to create myriads of employ- 
ments.’ Industrialism is expected to 
add to the number of employments by 
providing work in the factories for 
the unemployed and underemployed 
peasants and also by providing the in- 
telligentsia with posts of engineers, 
chemists, bunk-managers, insurance 
agents, office-clerks, etc. Industrialism 
thus is a cure for the poverty problem. " 
But it is expected not only to banish 
poverty, but to add substantially to the 
wealth of the country. An industrialis- 
ed India is expected by Prof. Sarkar to 
have at least four times its present capa- 
city for producing and consuming 
goods." An industrialized India would 
be a power in the world’s economic 
system. 

2. Agriculture in India to-day has 
many superfluous hands. By drawing 

18 Economic Development , p. 892. 

” Ibid p. 392. 

M Ibid., p. 44. 
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away the surplus hands from agri- 
culture and through mitigation of the 
force of competition in agriculture 
resulting therefrom, it would enable the 
peasants to raise their e timings and 
hence their standard of living. 35 In this 
way the further industrialization of 
India would be an important step in 
furthering the development of Indian 
agriculture. 

3. Industrialism would make true 
village reconstruction possible. Prof. 
Sarkar points out that the self-con- 
tained character of the Indian villages 
has ceased to exist. For example, the 
positions of even the pettiest jute grower 
in Bengal are governed by world-wide 
factors. The whole world is, in a sense, 
present even in the tiniest hamlet. In 
view of this state of things it is useless 
to talk of reviving the self-contained 
character of the villages. Village re- 
construction hence can only mean the 
destruction of the semi-mediaeval vil- 
lages of to-day and the replacement 
thereof by modern municipal towns. In 
other words, village reconstruction 
means, according to Prof. Sarkar, the 
increasing urbanization and municipali- 
zation of the country. The culture and 
sanitary conditions of the people are ex- 
pected to improve infinitely as a result 
thereof. The establishment of mills, 
factories, railways, etc., in the interior 
would lead to that organization. Hence, 
the importance of industrialism from 
that standpoint. 3 * 

4. The further industrialization of 
India would result in further develop- 
ment of commerce. The industrialism 
that has been already established in 
India has led to a phenomenal increase 
in the volume of India’s exports and 
imports. Further industrialization 

Ibid., p. 398 and Greetings to Young 

• n dia, p. 36. 

Greetings to Young India, p. 87 nnd 
Economic Development , p. 898. 


would add even more to India’s power 
of production and consumption and 
hence to the volume of exchange of 
goods and services. In this way Indian 
commerce, whether internal or inter- 
national, would receive tremendous im- 
petus. 37 

.5. Industrialism would lead to the 
expansion of the labour class. This is 
welcomed from the political point of 
view. According to Prof. Sarkar, a 
modern democracy can only arise when 
there is a large, strong and self-cons- 
cious labour force. The expansion of 
the labour force in India would provide 
the foundations for a modern democracy 
in India. 3 * That i9 why the working 
class alone — and none other — is viewed 
as the backbone of the future society in 
India. 3 * 

The Evils of Industrialism— Not to 
Be Dreaded 

Industrialism has no doubt its evils. 
But it is sought to be borne in upon as 
that it is not wise to put up with the 
grinding effects of poverty merely be- 
cause of the dreaded evils of industrial- 
ism. There is hardly any stage in eco- 
nomic evolution which is absolutely 
without its evils. Hence, instead of 
putting lip with the evils of poverty, we 
should try to remove them by resorting 
to industrialism, taking recourse, of 
course, to as many safeguards as pos- 
sible in order to counteract dangers. 
His exact words on the point are set 
forth very vigorously and would bear 
mention — 

“Industrialism indeed has its dangers 
and pitfalls. No stage in the history of 
economic evolution is without its evils. 

,f Economic Development, p. 830. 

31 Article on “The Earnings and Social 
Values of Clerical Labour,” J.B.b.C., June, 

1928, p. 102. 

Ibid., p. 163 and Greetings to Young 
India, pp. 122-28. 
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But it would be sheer thoughtless 
obstinacy to practise blindness to the 
miseries and evils of to-day and yester- 
day or even glorify and cling to them 
as virtues, in the fear lest the next stage 
should bring in new and unheard of 
troubles. 

‘ ‘There is a limit to cautiousness. 
One has to be reasonable in regard to 
the problems of to-morrow; and while 
not neglectful in the matter of safe- 
guards such as, humanly speaking, may 
be foreseen both in technique and or- 
ganization, the strategist or statesman 
has to plunge boldly into the immediate 
future. And this future will take care 
of other futures. It is not expected of 
man to achieve impossible feats and to 
be forearmed against the eventualities 
of millenniums .” 40 

What are the safeguards suggested in 
order to counteract the evils of indus- 
trialism? Prof. Sarkar does not syste- 
matically discuss the ways and means 
for fighting the evils of industrialism. 
His general attitude is that these evils 
would be fought when and as they arise. 
But he gives certain hints from which 
it is possible to infer as to how lie would 
like them to be fought. He docs not 


seem to prescribe any extreme pro- 
gramme of the rationalization of the 
means of production, distribution and 
exchange — though he does not definitely 
place out of consideration the adoption 
of any such programme at some distant 
time in future. He rather concentrates 
on what the capitalistically organized 
Eur-American countries are doing to 
remove the evils of industrialism. The 
factory-workers are the persons who are 
very much affected by the introduction 
of industrialism. And Prof. Sarkar 
advises them to realize their just 

dues (such as the rights to elastic wages 
keeping pace with the prices, better con- 
ditions of work, control over the 

factories, a share in the profits, better 
treatment, etc.) through organization 
and strikes . 41 The various kinds of 
workmen’s insurance (unemployment, 
accident and sickness insurance), the 

workmen’s compensation and other acts 
intended for the protection of the 

workers and the old age, widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, etc . 42 are some of the 
measures adopted in Western countries 
to combat the evils of industrialism and 
these are repeatedly mentioned in order 
that they may be adopted in India. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMIIITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Peace 

n \ ii 

Ashtavakra said : 

TO Of which with the dawning of knowledge all Hit: delusion 
^nwflike dream mrfn becomes which is bliss itself by nature npnra 

calm itarcl effulgence to That sm: salutation. 

" Economic Development, pp. 393-94. 4 * Article on “The Beginnings of Social 

41 Ibid. , p. 406, Insurance in the World” Arthik Unnati for 

Aswin, 1835 B.S. pp. 458 to 468. • 
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Ashtavakra said : 

1. Salutation to That which is bliss itself by nature, calm, 1 
and effulgence, 2 with' the dawning of the knowledge of which all 
delusion 4 becomes like a dream. 

[ l Calm — the Transcendental in which there is no change. 

8 Efflulgence — The Atman is sclf-effulgcnt : Nothing else can perceive It. 
Unknowable though, It can be known to Itself by Itself. 

1 With etc . — The world which now appears so real to us, changes its nature with 
the realisation of the Self, and appears unreal as a dream. It then loses all its charms 
and attractions for us, even as the alluring visions in a dream cease to have any 
charm for us in our waking state. 

* Delusion — the phenomenal universe which is illusory.] 





( One ) '•rf^renn all worldly objects acquiring abun- 
dant enjoyments attains without the renunciation of 

all f% surely q# happy ^ not becomes 

2. One gets abundant enjoyments by acquiring all worldly 
objects. Surely 1 one cannot be happy without renouncing all. 

[’ Surely etc. — That renunciation alone removes all fear and makes us truly happy 
is very beautifully illustrated by Bhartrihari in a verse in his Hundred Verses on 
Renunciation. It says: “In enjoyment, there is the fear of disease ; in social position, 
the fear of falling off ; in wealth, the fear of (hostile) kings ; in honour, the fear of 
humiliation; in power, the fear of foemcn; in beauty, the fear of old age; in scriptural 
erudition, the fear of opponents ; in virtue, the fear of traduccrs ; in body, the fear of 
death. All the things of the world pertaining to men are attended with fear ; renuncia- 
tion alone eliminates all fear.” 

Sense-enjoyment and happiness do not go together. They arc self-contradictory.] 

kl« *3^ || V II 

Of one whose heart’s core has been scorched by 
the heat of the sun of the sorrow of duty =£% without the 

torrential shower of the ambrosia of tranquillity $cf: how happiness 
( Sim is )• 

3. How can one whose 1 heart’s core has been scorched by 
the heat of the sun of sorrow arising from duty, enjoy happiness 
without the torrential shower of the ambrosia of tranquillity? 2 

f 1 Whose etc. — Duty, as it is ordinarily understood, is nothing but slavery in the 
form of virtue. It is the morbid attachment of flesh for flesh, the absurd greed for gold 
and gain or other worldly things to which wc fool attached. Only those who consider the 
world as real, find that they have things to do, duties to fulfil. The sense of duty, there- 
fore, arises ultimately from illusion. And it makes us stick to the relative life, subjecting 
us all the miseries of the world. This scorches our innermost soul. 

Tranquillity — When the vrittis of the mind have subsided— the mind has been freed 
of desires, then the relative life loses its grip on us. We feel that the world is ephemeral 
and we have nothing to do in or with it. Then comes real happiness. This calmness is, 
as it were, like ambrosia which pours like rain to revive the parched-up heart.] 
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ngtesr wi<=hi« 1-5(1 *r i 

sn^wT s r : ^njrarRT wswwftfMiRwnrii « n 

Hj?j This tr?: universe mere thought vwrarr. in reality ftiftni anything 

SI not wwrafwfasii that cognise existence and non-existence «wwmt of the 
self-existing entities *wra: non-existence st not sife is. 

4. This universe is but a state' of consciousness. In reality 
it is nothing. Those self-existing" beings which cognise both 
existence' 1 and non-existence, never cease to be. 

[ l State etc . — The universe has no independent existence of its own. It is only the 
projection of the mind. The moment we can bring about a change in our consciousness, 
the universe will change. 

3 Self-existing etc . — The jivas who are none else than Brahman, are meant. The 
objective world derives its existence from the subject, but the subject, from none it is 
self-existent. 

3 Existence etc . — of the Object. 

The world changes and is ephemeral. But the soul that experiences its existence and 
also transcends it, is eternal.] 


ffRSpnr || ^ II 

Absolute foram effortless fsrf&fiH' immutable facin' spotless vs' 
the nature of the Self jV far ^ not due to contraction attained v not 

V and <tv verily. 

5. The nature of the Self which is absolute, effortless, 1 
immutable, and spotless," is verily neither' far away nor 1 
attained beeause of contraction. 

[ J Effortless — Being one without a second, the Self has nothing to exert for. It is 
ever inactive — calm and serene. 

3 Spotless — beyond all attributes. The spots are adjuncts to which the Self is abso- 
lutely unrelated. 

3 Neither etc. — The Atman is all-pervasive and therefore nearest of the near. 

4 Nor etc. — like any other sense-object, which is easily attained because it is limited. 
The Atman is infinite. The mind accustomed to cognise sense-objects, cannot know It.J 

a inft ff r rafW l TO fis waraa : i 

fcfhUtil'fti £hT=K?0|$IW: || ^ || 

Those whose vision is unveiled as soon as illusion 

ceases «*s soon as the Self is apprehended with sorrow’s 

dispelled exist. 

6. No sooner does illusion 1 cease and the Self is 
apprehended than the veil 2 drops off the vision (of the 
aspirants) and they live with their sorrows dispelled. 

[‘ Illusion ignorance which makes one consider the Brahman as the world and as 
body and mind. 

* Veil — of ignorance that obstructs the vision of the Self.] 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

As the Prabuddha Bharata enters 
the 80th year of its career, we fervent- 
ly pray that it may be a silent instru- 
ment in the hand of God for the 
regeneration of India as also for bring- 
ing about a better understanding 
amongst different sects, creeds, reli- 
gions and nationalities all over the 
world. We take this opportunity also 
to offer our cordial greetings to our 
readers, friends, sympathisers and all 
—whose valued co-operation has helped 
us to carry on our work in the past and 
we hope we shall not miss the same 
even in future. 

This issue opens with a short article 
— an offering of heart-felt devotion to 
her Guru— by Sister Christine. The 
readers of the Prabuddha Bharata may 
know she was one of the best beloved 
disciples of Swami Vivekananda and 
passed away last year. Her reminis- 
cences of the Swami, we hope to 

publish in future In Charlotte 

Elizabeth Sevier we have attempted a 
short sketch of the noble lady who 
passed away in London on October 20. 
She was one of the most prominent 
English disciples of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and was responsible along with 
her husband, Captain Sevier for the 
founding of the Mayavati Advaita 
Ashrama and for installing Prabuddha 
Bharata in that Himalayan retreat. 
We draw the readers’ special attention 
to the article which we have illustrated 
with a few pictures. ... In A Fresh 
Resolve we have attempted to show the 
necessity of looking before and after 
and of keeping the vision of our ideal 
bright in order to succeed in life 
individual and collective . . . We 


deem it a privilege to have been able 
to publish an article from the pen of 
Swami Suddhananda. He is the pre- 
sent secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. A disciple of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, he had the rare opportunity of 
knowing him most intimately. He was 
also entrusted with the task of transla- 
ting the writings of Swami Vivekananda 
into Bengali. As such he is the most 
competent person to reconcile the so- 
called contradictions in the Teachings 
of Sxcami Vivekananda , with which 
many are confronted . . . Romain 
Rolland’s article will be concluded in the 
next issue . . . Sxcami Vivekananda 
about Himself gives a picture of the 
early struggles in his life . . . Though 
differing from the opinion of the learned 
Professor, persons interested in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of India will find 
enough food for thought, if they follow 
Pro/. Benoif Kumar Sarkar on the Eco- 
nomic Development of India by Shiv 
Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. 
Econ. S. . . . The verses in Ashta - 
vakra Samhita will, we hope, be able 
to stimulate spiritual fervour at least 
in some of our readers. 

AN INEVITABLE CONFLAGRA- 
TION? 

Insatiable have been the demands of 
modern civilisation and irrepressible is 
the inventive faculty of man to meet 
them. Our desires for enjoyment are 
increasing more and more with their 
leaping flames, and science, that has 
become an unfortunate slave of civilisa- 
tion, is ever supplying fuel to keep the 
fire of desire burning. What a great 
revolution is being wrought by so many 
new inventions every year in our out- 
look, thought and our external 
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paraphernalia of life ! If a man belong- 
ing to the last century could come to see 
the present world, he would wonder if 
this was the place he once lived in. If 
in the 15th century Columbus sailed on 
a 100 ton ship, now the seas arc 
furrowed by 50,000 ton vessels. If it 
would take formerly several months to 
go from the old to the new world, now 
the distance is covered in a few days. 
So much is there nowadays to cater to 
human enjoyments, to supply the needs 
of man, to whet his appetite for know- 
ledge and to hold that ready-made 
easily assimilable by human brains. 

All these go by the name of progress 
and civilisation. We say that the 
world has progressed much further than 
where it was even a century back. Wc 
say that civilisation has been rapidly 
advancing from day to day. But what 
would be the criterion of progress and 
civilisation? If peace and happiness 
be the criterion of civilisation, we shall 
easily see we are far from the path to 
civilisation. The modern world has 
made us intoxicated with the desire for 
material enjoyment and giddy with the 
drink of the poisoned cup it holds to our 
lips. Wc are as if caught by a demon, 
and we do not know how to get rid of its 
clutches. 

The best minds of the world are at 
despair as to where the speed with which 
we are moving will lead us to. Some- 
time back Sir Arthur Keith, that 
eminent British scientist, contributed an 
article to The New York Times Magazine 
in discussion of this problem. He also 
raises doubt whether we arc safe at the 
arms of what we call progress. Accord- 
ing to him, “No matter what depart- 
ment of human endeavour we examine 
we find man in the grip of a power 
greater than himself. That beneficent 
Jinn which we call progress has caught 
all of us in its arms and urges us along, 
whether we will or not,” With regard 


to modern civilisation he says, “Can we 
control the course of civilisation ? There 
is something of the terrible inevitability 
of a conflagration in the way it spreads 
forward.” “Clearly we are being 
carried along a road which is beset with 
perils — the perils of over-indulgence. 
There is a danger that feelings, emotions 
and passions may lay siege to cons- 
cience and undermine all powers of will. 
It is when we realise that our progress 
ministers to the lower rather than to 
the higher side of our nature that a 
feeling of uneasiness arises as to the 
future.” 

He, however, goes on to suggest some 
remedy. “If my diagnosis is correct, 
what is the remedy I would propose? 
Some of my best friends prescribe 
religion ; far be it from me to deny the 
efficacy of such means. My own pres- 
cription is work — work if we arc 
fortunate enough to have it and twice 
blessed if we can enjoy it. Work is the 
salt which gives life its savour. When 
I regard the future I am buoyed up by 
the knowledge that work is a necessary 
condition of human life. Work is a 
necessity; pleasure is, and should be its 
reward.” 

Yes, we also say not a single momen 4 
can one be without work, good or bad. 
If the active senses do not work, mind 
will work. If you do not like to work, 
you will be worked by the senses. The 
remedy of the ills of life is to work 
rightly— in a proper way, knowing the 
secret of work. If we can work 
unselfishly, it will bring peace, calm and 
blessedness. The wheel of causation 
goes on ceaselessly in the world bring- 
ing us joys and sorrows by turns. We 
suffer when there is sorrow and we do 
not really enjoy even when joy comes. 
These are like shadows passing before 
us; we rush to cling at one and get 
frightened at the sight of the other. 
We suffer becuuse we identify ourselves 
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with them, but in fact neither affects 
us. Wc touch the wheel of causation, 
and wc get caught. The secret of 
happiness lies in keeping ourselves un- 
attached. The more a man becomes 
unselfish, the greater the bliss he will 
find. The modern civilisation will not 
be viewed with alarm, if man becomes 
unselfish — cultivates disinterestedness. 
For in that case all the instruments of 
enjoyment will be turned into those of 
service — all the powers of evil will be 
transformed into powers of good. 
Remove the apple of greed from life, 
and you free it of all its ills. 

In this are we treading on too much 
a theoretical ground? Well, a traveller 
following a wrong way was overtaken 
by night. He would pay heed to no 
friendly counsel to retrace his steps : he 
thought his safety lay in the very act 
of running. If happiness be the goal 
of human ambition, why should wc 
pursue it in a wrong way ? Knowing 
Full well that tlu selfish pursuits of life 
oring nothing but misery, why should 
we not reverse the direction, i.r., try 
with the same amount of zeal, if not 
m->re, to be unselfish- — to live for 
others ? 

Sir Arthur Keith in the suggestion of 
remedy, however, makes a confusion 


about Religion and Work. He has no 
quarrel with religion, but prescribes 
work for its own end to all. But work 
for work’s sake is one of the ways 
prescribed by religion for the attain- 
ment of God. If there is God any- 
where, He is within every man — but 
remains masked by the cloak of human 
egoism and selfishness. If a man can 
be perfectly unselfish, Truth will reveal 
itself automatically. Work for work’s 
sake or Karma-Yoga is one of the ways 
to kill the ego and realise God. The 
confusion of Sir Arthur perhaps arises 
from the views of credal religions. For 
the good of the world, it is highly 
necessary that religion be shorn of all 
superstitions and orthodox creeds. 
There has been in the world much abuse 
of religion and misconception about its 
real meaning, and for this reason much 
of the good that would otherwise have 
come from religion has been lost to the 
world. If all misconception could be 
removed, people would not have been 
seared by the name of religion and Sir 
Arthur Keith also would not have gone 
to the border-land of religion, and re- 
frained from mentioning it as a remedy 
for the ills of the modern world- -he 
would have found that religion is the 
remedy. 


REVIEW 


SAMKHYA AN1) MODERN THOUGHT. 
lilt J. Ghosh M.A., Ph.l). The Book 
Company, Ltd., College Square, Calcutta, 
M7 pp. (Price not given J. 

We congratulate the author on the new 
method he has struck out to present Ancient 
Indian thought to the modern world. The 
hook is not a comprehensive treatment of 
the Samkhya philosophy in the old exposi- 
tory style but a critical study of its main 
conceptions in the light of modern philo- 
sophical and scientific thought. The authors 
o ject in writing the book is to show that 
a / n astern, though one of the oldest 

but°ti! °^. bought, n °t wholly antiquated, 

a t its views on the world-process and 


the solutions offered by it of the problems 
of life can still enlighten our thoughts and 
guide our activities. It has been clearly 
indicated by him that some of the reason- 
ings and the conclusions of Samkhya fall in 
line with the investigations of modern 
psychology and physical science and that in 
certain cases the former arc more consistent 
and comprehensive than the latter. Some 
of the parallelisms appear to he striking. 
The analysis of the intellectual processes 
by Samkhya, its affirmation of the physical 
and the mental facts as equally material 
and its conception of the soul as pure cons- 
ciousness distinct from both, foreshadow the 
conclusions which modern psychological 
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research is now turning to. The purposeful 
activity of insentient nature conceived by 
Samkhya is more appealing than the agency 
of force in the adjustment of nature main- 
tained by physical science. The broad dis- 
tinction made by science between sentient 
life and what appears to be insentient is less 
sound than the Samkhya view of the all- 
pervasiveness of sensibility. 

In course of the discussion the author has 
examined and answered some of the objec- 
tions to Samkhya doctrines and ideals of life 
raised by modern thinkers. lie has at the 
same time pointed out some of the imper- 
fections of the system. The real difficulty 
in the system, as far as we sec, lies in its 
exact definition of the seeming relation be- 
tween soul and nature, the root cause of 
bondage. We wish that the author had 
dwelt on the point more fully. The com- 
parison drawn by him between the Samkhya 
theory of evolution and the evolutionary 
process conceived by the moderns seems to 
be too short and sketchy. 

In representing the system the author has 
closely followed the authoritative texts and 
commentaries, and have frequently referred 
to them in the foot-note. He has strictly 
avoided Samkhya terminology. And its con- 
cepts have been clothed in line philosophical 
English. The advanced students of philo- 
sophy will find the treatise a profitable and 
interesting study. Iiad the style been as 
simple as elegant, it might have suited 
general readers not acquainted with Samkhya 
doctrines. The printing and the get-up are 
good. 

SHIVA OR, THE PAST OF INDIA. By 
Elizabeth Sharpe . Luzac <5j' Co., J6, Great 
Russell Street , London, W.C., pp. Price 
Is. Gd. 

This is a nice estimate of the profundity 
and sublimity of the conception of Shiva. 
The author tries to remove the misconcep- 
tion of some Western as well as Eastern 
people regarding the Shiva cult. The very 
crudeness and vulgarity of the phallic 
emblem sLartlc the former, while the blind 
faith of the latter refuses to penetrate into 
its meaning. The author beautifully brings 
out the significance of the phallic worship 
by a graphic account of Parvati’s struggle 
to gain Shiva as her husband. “So Shiva 
will have none of passion observes the 
writer, “He is the destroyer of passion and 
all the things that make for passion ; and 


the phallic emblem is the symbol of that 
which cannot touch the Shiva — lust. It crept 
into ritual, a thing not to be worshipped 
nor despised : a thing to be understood . It 
is always upturned , a power converted up- 
wards, held upwards, a symbol not of mean- 
ness or vulgarity— that lies with the mean 
and vulgar thinker ; a symbol of a grand 
thought. * * * The Great Snake of Evil 
lies powerless round the neck of the One who 
has subdued passion, who dances on the 
deerskin of dead animal senses.” 

The author gives her full support to the 
monistic ideal of Shiva worship. The con- 
ception of Shiva is further explained by a 
free paraphrase of the Shivasahasranama 
Stotram (Hymn composed of thousand names 
of Shiva) and Ananda Lahari (Waves of 
Bliss). The former occurs in the 17tli 
Chapter of the Anushasana Parva of the 
Mahabharatu. The latter is a poem of 41 
verses in praise of Shakti, Power of Shiva, 
attributed generally lo the great Shaiva saint 
Shankaracharya. The book we hope will find 
appreciation both in the East and the West. 

EDUCATION FOR LIFE. By Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong. Gujarat Vidyapith , 
Ahmcdubad. pp. Price J As. 

This small tract is a collection of the say 
ings and teachings of the author from his ad- 
dresses and reports of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Virginia, of which 
lie was the founder. It is published with a 
short biographical sketch of the author. The 
following introductory remarks by a Pro- 
fessor at Harvard clearly sets down Ihe vai <■ 
of the book : “The training of the hand and 
eye, as well as of the mind — or rather, the 
training of the mind through observation 
and manual labour — the moral effect of 
technical skill, the conception of labor as 
a moral force, the test education in efficiency, 
the subordination in industrial training of 
production to instruction, the advantages lo 
both sexes of co-education in elementary 
schools, and the vanity of education with- 
out discipline in thrift, self-help, love oi 
work, and willingness to sacrifice, — all these 
familiar maxims of modern vocational train- 
ing are set forth with the assurance of a 
social prophet in these few pages of 
occasional utterances, in which the instinct 
of a creative genius anticipates the science 
of to-day.” 

The printing and the get-up are good. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


birthday of swami vivekananda 

The birthday of Swami Vivekananda falls 
this year on Saturday, the 10th January. 

BIRTHDAY OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna falls this 
year on Thursday, the 19th February. 
Public celebrations of the Anniversary will 
take place on the following Sunday, the 
22nd February. 

RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 
WELLAWATTA, COLOMBO. 

A new Ashrama has been opened at 
Colombo, Ceylon. Its inauguration ceremony 
was performed by Swami Sharvananda on 
the 22nd October, last. The portraits of 
Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother and Swami Vivekananda were duly 
installed and worshipped. Numerous mem- 
bers, friends and sympathisers of the Mission 
attended the opening ceremony on the 23rd 
October. After suitable speeches delivered 
by Swami Sharvananda and others, the func- 
tion came to a close with the distribution of 
prnsud. Swami Gbnnannnda has been placed 
in charge of I be new Ashrama. The Viveka- 
nanda Society, Y.M.C.A., Young Men’s 
P.uddhists Association and various other 
public bodies invited Swami Sharvananda to 
speak on varied subjects, namely, “Devo- 
tional Practices,” Self-realisation through 
Service,” “Cultural Heritage of India” and 
the like. At the invitation of the local 
public, Swami Sharvananda, Swami Ghana- 
nanda and Swami Vipulananda went to and 
delivered several lectures at Trincomalie and 
Ratticalao. The lectures wore attended by 
a large audience everywhere and were much 
appreciated. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BELUR- 
MATII, HOWRAH 

„ ^ ama krishna Mission Industrial 
ool, Belurmath, has completed the ninth 
year of its existence in 1929, and the annual 
i^° Tt the year shows how the school 

tion ^ ^ ^ row * n £ * n t° a promising institu- 

* ™ ml ? er of students on the roll was 
the beginning of the year. Fifteen 


new students were admitted, five left and 
nine completed their course. Among the 
nine successful students, six took up works 
in shops and two have joined the practical 
classes of the school. 

There are three departments in the school 
in which students receive their vocational 
training. In the weaving department, there 
were ten students on the roll during the 
year. Two of them left and two passed. In 
the tailoring department, there were twelve 
students, out of whom one left and six 
passed. In the carpentry department, there 
were ten students, two left and one passed. 

There were six day-scholars and the rest 
were boarders who were all provided with 
free board and lodging. The classes were 
usually held from 10-30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
conducted by qualified teachers. Along with 
the vocational training, the students were 
imparted physical, intellectual and moral 
training in the Boarding House attached to 
the school. 

During the year under review, the second 
prize distribution look place on the Birth- 
day Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna Deva. 
Six medals were awarded to the successful 
candidates, proficient in weaving, plain 
weaving, goals’ cutting, carpentry, spinning 
and in spinning and weaving combined. 

Ihe School and the Boarding House arc 
entirely dependent on public subscriptions 
and donations. Some kind hearted gentle- 
men of Belur, Barraekpore, Salkea and 
Calcutta helped throughout the year with 
S2 mds. 20 srs. 11 eh. of rice in all for the 
maintenance of the boarders. The Bally Mu- 
nicipality and the District Board. Howrah, 
helped the institution with an annual grant 
of Rs. 9(> and a monthly grant of Rs. 20 
respectively. The Director of Industries, 
Bengal, made a monthly grant of Rs. 100. 
The total receipts during the year amounted 
to Rs. 7,299-0-3 and the total disbursement 
to Rs. 7,299-0-3. The School has got 
Rs. 4,000 ns the permanent fund. 

The School lias always aimed to impart 
a training that will enable students to earn 
their own livelihood and become useful 
citizens. As such, the importance of such 
an institution can hardly be exaggerated iu 
these days of unemployment. The School 
is in want of sufficient funds to extend its 
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work and the generous public may see their 
way to help it in any way they can. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, 
SINGAPORE 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Singapore, has 
completed its second year of existence. In 
the second annual report of the same, we 
find that the Mission work has taken definite 
shapes which may be put under the follow- 
ing heads: 

(1) Regular Services : The Monk-in- charge 
of the Mission conducted regular services at 
the Mission premises during the year on 
Sundays. 

(2) Lectures: There were several lectures 
under the auspices of the different Societies 
and Associations. 

(3) Propaganda : Regular contributions 
were made by the Swami-in-chargc to the 
local press for the propagation of the ideas 
and ideals of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

(4) Library : During the year under 
review, about 200 books were issued to the 
members of the library. 

(5) Anniversaries : The Anniversaries of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
were duly observed. Puja, Lectures, 
distribution of Prasad and llarikatha 
Kalakshcpam were the main functions on 
those occasions. 

Finance : The income and expenditure for 
Lhe year ending on the 30Lh June, 1030, 
amount to $1,311.56 and $1,311.56 respec- 
tively. The liabilities of the Mission are 
812,503.35, the assets being $12,503.35. For 
the building of the Mission, a sum of about 
$6,000.00 has been promised and over 
$2,000.00 has already been paid. The 
estimated cost of the building is roughly 
$15,000.00. 

This is an infant centre of the Rama- 
krishna Mission and it is hoped that through 
the progressive sympathy of lhe Singapore 
people, it may very shortly establish itself 
and spread the ideals of universal religion 
and practical Vedanta to the inmost corners 
of the country. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SEVASRAMA, RANGOON 

The ninth annual report of the well-known 
Ramakrishna Mission Scvasrama, Rangoon, 


is to hand. It is a record of service done to 
the suffering humanity not only in Rangoon 
proper but throughout the length and 
breath of Burma. 

During the year 1929, the total attendance 
of patients at the Scvasrama was 1,81,010. 
The number of patients admitted may be 
divided into the following heads : 

(1) In-patients: There were 1,988 males 
and 256 females including children. 

(2) Out-patients: There were 1,03,818 
including men, women and children. 

(3) Daily totals of attendance: There 
were 24,316 males and 3,379 females includ- 
ing children. 

(4) Average daily attendance : There were 
66.6 males and 9.2 females and children, i.e., 
in total 75.8. 

(5) Average period of stay in the Hospital : 
It was 13 days for females and 12 days for 
males. 

(6) Chronic cases: They had to be kept 
fur months. 

Children and Female Wards: The 
principal event of the year was the opening 
of the Children and Female Wards by Lady 
runes and His Excellency Sir Charles limes, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.K., I.C.S., Governor of Burma. 

Finance: The year opened with a balance 
of Rs. 6,059-8 0 (including deposit accounts 
of Rs. 150 with the Corporation of Rangoon 
and Rs. 30 with the R. E. T. & S. Co. Ltd.). 
In the year under review Rs. 19,113 3 l and 
Rs. 4,062-8-0 were received as contribution 
and donation respectively; Rs. 8,464 5-0 were 
collected from the monthly subscribers; 
Rs. 250-3-0 came from the Charity Boxes, 
the miscellaneous income was Rs. 199-11-0; 
and we borrowed an amount of Rs. 2,000. 
Thus the total amount on account including 
the opening balance was Rs. 40,149 6-4. 

The total amount spent during the year 
was Rs. 40,118-2-6. The year closes with a 
credit balance of Rs. 81-3-10 as against the 
closing balance of Rs. 6,059-8-0 at the end 
of the previous year. The loan of Rs. 2,00' 
as shown above became an unavoidable 
necessity owing to the suspense of pay men* 
by the S. M. A. It. Chettyar Firm, where 
the Scvasrama had a credit balance of 
Rs. 6,118-9-9. However, out of the loan of 
Rs. 2,000, the sum of Rs. 1,650 has been 
paid off. 
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“sfrfyd STura oro srcr fa sr N ia 1” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 11 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SW AMI VIVEKANANDA 


Dear Friend, 


M), Oakley St., Chelsea. 
list October , 180 J., 5 p.m. 


Just now two young gentlemen, Mr. Silverlock and his friend, left. Miss 
Muller also came this afternoon ami left just when these gentlemen came in. 

One is an Engineer and the other in the grain trade. They have read a 
good deal of modern philosophy and science and have been much struck by 
the similarity with the latest conclusions of both with the ancient Hindu 
Thought. They arc very fine, intelligent and educated men. One lias given 
up the Church, the other asked me whether he would or not. Now, two things 
struck me after this interview. First, wc must hurry the book through. Wc 
will touch a class thereby who arc philosophically religious without the least 
mystcry-mongering. Second, both of them want to know the rituals of my 
creed ! ! This opened my eyes. The world in general must have some form. 
Tn fact, in the ordinary sense religion is philosophy concretized through rituals 
and symbols. 

It is absolutely necessary to form some ritual and have a Church. That 
is to say, wc must fix on some ritual as fast as we can. If you can come 
Saturday morning or sooner, wc shall go to the Asiatic Society’s library or you 
can procure for me a book which is called Hcmadri Kosa , from which wc can 
get what wc want, and kindly bring the Upanishads. We will fix something 
grand, from birth to death of a man. A mere loose system of philosophy gets 
no hold on mankind. 

If wc can get it through, before we have finished the classes, and publish 
it by publicly holding a service or two under it, it will go on. They want to 
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form a congregation, and they want ritual ; that is one of the causes why — 
will never have a hold on Western people. 

The Ethical Society has sent me another letter thanking me for the accept- 
ance of their offer. Also a copy of their forms. They want me to bring with 
me a book from which to read for ten minutes. Will you bring the Gita 
(translation) and the Buddhist Jataka (translation) with you? 

I would not do anything in this matter without seeing you first. 

Yours with love and blessings, 
VlVEKANANDA. 

MEMOIRS OF SISTER C HRISTI NE 

Tjte Master and the Message 


There are times when life flows on in 
a steady deadly stream of monotony. 
Eating, sleeping, talking — the same 
weary round. Commonplace thoughts, 
stereotyped ideas, the eternal tread- 
mill. Tragedy comes. For a moment 
it shocks us into stillness. But we 
cannot keep still. The mcrry-go-rouml 
stops neither for our sorrow nor our 
happiness. Surely this is not all 
there is to life. This is not what 
wc are here for. Restlessness comes. 
What are we waiting for? Then one 
day it happens, the stupendous thing 
for which wc have been waiting — that 
which dispels the deadly monotony, 
which turns the whole of life into a 
new channel, which eventually takes 
one to a far away country and sets one 
among strange people with different 
customs and a different outlook upon 
life, to a people with whom from the 
very first we feel a strange kinship, a 
wonderful people who know what they 
are waiting for, who recognise the 
purpose of life. Our restlessness is for- 
ever stilled. 

After many incarnations, after 
untold suffering, struggle and con- 
quest, comes fruition. But this one 
does not know until long, long after. 
A tiny seed grows into the mighty 
banyan. A few feet of elevation on a 
fairly level plain, determine whether 


a river shall flow north and eventually 
reach the icy Arctic Ocean or South, 
until it finds itself in the warm waters 
of the Black or Caspian Sea. Little did 
T think when I reluctantly set out one 
cold February night in 1891 to attend 
a lecture at the Unitarian Church in 
Detroit that I was doing something 
which would change the whole course 
or my life and be of such stupendous 
import that it could not be measured 
by previous standards I had known. 
Attending lectures had been part of 
the deadly monotony. How seldom did 
one hear anything new or uplifting ! 
The lecturers who had come to 
Detroit that winter had been un- 
usually dull. So unvarying had been 
the disillusion, that one had giver, up 
hope and with it the desire to hear more. 
So that I went very unwillingly lo this 
particular lecture to hear one “Vive 
Kananda, a monk from India,” and 
only in response to the pleading of my 
friend, Mrs. Mary C. Funke. With her 
beautifully optimistic nature, she had 
kept her illusions and still believed that 
some day she would find “That Some- 
thing.” We went to hear this “Man 
from India.” Surely never in our 
countless incarnations had we taken a 
step so momentous ! For before wc 
had listened five minutes, we knew that 
wc had found the touchstone for which 
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we had searched so long. In one 
breath, we exclaimed — “If we had 
missed this .... !” 

To those who have heard much of 
the personal appearance of the Swami 
Vivekarianda, it may seem strange that 
it was not this which made the Jirst out- 
standing impression. The forceful virile 
figure which stepped upon the platform 
was unlike the emaciated, ascetic type 
which is generally associated with 
spirituality in the West. A sickly saint 
everyone understands, but who ever 
heard of a powerful saint? The power 
that emanated from this mysterious 
being was so great that one all but 
shrank from it. It was overwhelming. 
It threatened to sweep everything 
before it. This one sensed even in 
those first unforgettable moments. 
Later we were to see this power 
at work. It was the mind that made 
the first great appeal, that amazing 
mind ! What can one say that will 
give even a faint idea of its majesty, 
its glory, its splendour? It was a mind 
so far transcending other minds, even 
of those who rank as geniuses, that it 
seemed different in its very nature. Its 
ideas were so clear, so powerful, so 
transcendental that it seemed incredible 
that they could have emanated from 
the intellect of a limited human being. 
Yet marvellous as the ideas were and 
wonderful as was that intangible some- 
thing that flowed out from the mind, it 
was all strangely familiar. I found 
myself saying, “I have knoxen that 
mind before .” He burst upon us in 
a blaze of reddish gold, which seemed 
to have caught and concentrated the 
sun’s rays. He was baTely thirty, this 
preacher from far away India. Young 
with an ageless youth and yet withal 
ojd with the wisdom of ancient times. 

or the first time we heard the nge- 
0i message of India, teaching of the 
Atman, the true Self. 


The audience listened spell-bound 
while lie wove the fabric as glowing 
and full of colour as a beautiful Kash- 
merc shawl. Now a thread of humour, 
now one of tragedy, many of serious 
thought, many of aspiration, of lofty 
idealism, of wisdom. Through it all ran 
the woof of India’s most sacred teach- 
ing : the divinity of man, his innate 
and eternal perfection ; that this per- 
fection is not a growth, nor a gradual 
attainment, but a present reality. 
“ That thou art." You are that now. 
There is nothing to do but to realize 
it. The realization may come now in 
the twinkling of an eye, or in a million 
years, but “All will reach the sunlit 
heights.” This message has well been 
called, “The wondrous Evangel of the 
Self.” We are 110I the helpless limited 
beings which we think ourselves to 
be, but birlhless, deathless, glorious 
children of immortal bliss. Like the 
teachers of old lie, too, spoke in 
parables. The theme was always the 
same— man's real nature. Not what we 
seem to be, but what we arc. We are 
like men walking over a gold mine 
thinking we are poor. We arc like the 
lion who was born in a shcepfold and 
thought he was a sheep. When the 
wolf came he bleated with fear quite 
unaware of his nature. Then one day 
a lion came, and seeing him bleating 
among the sheep called out to him, 
“You are not a shoe]). You arc a lion. 
You have no fear.” The lion at once 
became conscious of bis nature and let 
out a mighty roar. lie stood on the 
platform of the Unitarian church pour- 
ing forth glorious truths in a voice 
unlike any voice one had ever heard 
before, a voice full of cadences, express- 
ing every emotion, now’ with a pathos 
that stirred hitherto unknown deeps of 
tragedy, and then just as the pain was 
becoming unbearable, that same voice 
would move one to mirth only to cheek 
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it in a midcourse with the thunder of 
an - earnestness so intense that it left 
one awed, a trumpet call to awake. 
One felt that one never knew what 
music was until one heard that 
marvellous voice. 

Which of us who heard him then can 
ever forget what soul memories were 
stirred within us when we heard the 
ancient message of India, — “Hear ye, 
Children of Immortal Bliss, even ye who 
dwell in higher spheres, I have found 
the Ancient One, knowing whom alone 
yc shall be saved from death over 
again.” Or the story of the lion and 
the sheep. Blessed Truth ! In spite of 
your bleating, your timidity, your fear, 
you are not the sheep, you are and 
always have been the lion, powerful, 
fearless, the king of beasts. It is only 
an illusion that is to be overcome. You 
are that now. With these words came 
a subtle force or influence that lifted 
one into a purer and rarer atmosphere. 
Was it possible to hear and feel this 
and ever be the same again ? All one’s 
values were changed. The seed of 
spirituality was planted to grow and 
grow throughout the years until it 
inevitably reached fruition. True, this 
sublime teaching is hoary with age. It 
may even be true that every Hindu 
man and woman knows it, many may 
be able to formulate it clearly, but 
Vivekananda spoke with authority. To 
him, it was not a speculative philo- 
sophy but the living Truth . All else 
might be false, this alone was true. 
He realized it. After his own great 
realization, life held but one purpose — 
to give the message with which lie was 
entrusted, to point out the path and to 
help others on the road to the same 
supreme goal. “Arise, awake, and 
stop not till the goal is reached.” 

All of this one sensed more or less 
dimly in that first unforgettable hour 
while our minds were lifted into his 


own radiant atmosphere. Later, slowly 
and sometimes painfully, after much 
effort and devotion, some of us found 
that our very minds were transformed. 
Great is the Guru ! 

Those who came to the first lecture 
at the Unitarian Church came to the 
second and to the third, bringing others 
with them. “Come,” they said, “Hear 
this wonderful man. He is like no one 
we have ever heard” and they came 
until there was no place to hold them. 
They filled the room, stood in the aisles, 
peered in at the windows. Again arid 
again he gave his message, now in this 
form, now in that, now illustrated with 
stories from the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, now from the Puranas and 
folklore. From the Upanishads lie 
quoted constantly first chanting in the 
original Sanscrit, then giving a free 
poetic translation. Great as was the 
impression which his spoken words 
made, the chanting produced an even 
greater effect. Unplumbed deeps wen 4 
stirred and as the rhythm fell upon the 
ear, the audience sat rapt and breath- 
less. Our love for India came to birth, 
I think when we first heard him say the 
word, “India,” in that marvelous vohr 
of his. It seems incredible that mi 
much could have been put into one 
small word of five letters. There was 
love, passion, pride, longing, adoration, 
tragedy, chivalry, heimn'ch , and again 
love. Whole volumes could not have 
produced such a feeling in others. It 
had the magic power of creating love 
in those who heard it. Ever after, 
India became the land of heart’s desire. 
Everything concerning her became of 
interest — became living— her people, her 
history, architecture, her manners and 
customs, her rivers, mountains, plains, 
her culture, her great spiritual concepts, 
her scriptures. And so began a 
life, — a life of study, of meditation. 

The centre of interest was shifted. 
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After the Parliament of Religions, 
Swami Vivekananda was induced to 
place himself under the direction of 
Pond’s Lecture Bureau and make a 
lecture tour of the United States. As 
is the custom, the committee at each 
new place was offered the choice of 
several lectures, — “The Divinity of 
Man,” “Manners and Customs of 
India,” “The Women of India,” 
“Our Heritage.” . . . Invariably, 
when the place was a mining town 
with no intellectual life whatever, 
the most abstruse subjects were 
selected. He told us the difficulty 
of speaking to an audience when he 
could see no ray of intelligence in res- 
ponse. After some weeks of this, 
lecturing every evening and travelling 
all night, the bondage became too irk- 
some to bear any longer. In Detroit, 
he had friends who had known him in 
Chicago and who loved and admired 
him. To them he went, and begged, 
“Make me free! Make me free!” 
Iking influential they were able to get 
him released from his contract, though 
at a financial loss which seemed unfair. 
He had hoped to begin his work in 
India with the money earned in this 
way, but this was not the only reason 
for engaging in this public work. The 
impulse which was urging him on and 
which was never entirely absent from 
his mind was the mission with which his 
Master had entrusted him. lie had a 
work to do, a message to give. It was 
a sacred message. IIow was he to give 
if- By the time he reached Detroit, he 
knew that a lecture tour was not the 
w ay, and not an hour longer would he 
waste his time on what did not lead 
towards his object. For six weeks he 
icmained in Detroit, his mind intent 
u pon his purpose, and he would give an 
occasional lecture. We missed no 
opportunity of hearing him. Again and 
Uain wc heard the “wondrous Evangel 


of the Self.” Again and again we 
heard the story of India, now from this 
angle, now from that. We knew wc 
had found our Teacher. The word Guru 
we did not know then. Nor did we 
meet him personally, but what matter? 

It would take years to assimilate what 
we had already learned. And then the 
Master would somehow, somewhere, 
teach us again ! 

It happened sooner than we expected, 
for in a little more than a year, we 
found ourselves in Thousand Island 
Park in the very house with him. 
It must have been the Oth of July 
1S05, that we had the temerity to seek 
him out. Wc heard he was living with 
a group of students. The word 
“disciple” is not used very freely in 
these days. It implies more than 
the average person is willing to give. 
We thought there would be some public 
teaching which wc might attend. We 
dared not hope for more. Mrs. Funke 
has told of our quest in her preface to 
the “Inspired Talks of Swami Viveka- 
nanda.” 

Of the wonderful weeks that followed, 
it is difficult to write. Only if one's 
mind were lifted to that high state of 
consciousness in which wc lived for the 
lime, could we hope to recapture the 
experience. We were filled with joy. 
We did not know at that time that wc 
were living in his radiance. On the 
wings of inspiration, he carried us to the 
height which was his natural abode, 
lie himself, speaking of it later, said 
that he was at his best in Thousand 
Islands. Then he felt that he had found 
the channel through which his message 
might be spread, the way to fulfil his 
mission, for the Guru had found his 
own disciples. Ilis first overwhelming 
desire was to show us the path to 
Multi, to set us free. “Ah,” he said 
with touching pathos. “If could 
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only set you free with a touch !” 
His second object, not so apparent 
perhaps, but always in the under- 
current, was to train this group to carry 
on the work in America. 4 ‘This mes- 
sage must be preached by Indians in 
India, and by Americans in America,” 
he said. On his own little veranda, 
overlooking the tree tops and the 
beautiful St. Lawrence, he often called 
upon us to make speeches. His object 
was, as he said, to teach us to think 
upon our feet. Did he know that if 
we could conquer our self-consciousness 
in his presence, could speak before 
him who was considered one of 
the great orators of the world, no 
audience anywhere would dismay us? 
It was a trying ordeal. Each in turn 
was called upon to make an attempt. 
There was no escape. Perhaps that was 
why certain of our group failed to make 
an appearance at these intimate evening 
gatherings, although they knew that 
often lie soared to the greatest heights 
as the night advanced. What if it was 
two o’clock in the morning? What if 
we had watched the moon rise and set? 
Time and space had vanished for us. 

There was nothing set or formal about 
these nights on the upper veranda. He 
sat in his large chair at the end, near 
his door. Sometimes he went into a 
deep meditation. At such times we 
too meditated or sat in profound 
silence. Often it lasted for hours and 
one after the other slipped away. For 
we knew that after this he would not 
feel inclined to speak. Or again the 
meditation would be short and he would 
encourage us to ask questions after- 
wards, often calling on one of us to 
answer. No matter how far wrong 
these answers were, he let us flounder 
about until we were near the truth 
and then in a few words, he would 
clear up the difficulty. This was 
his invariable method in teaching. 


He knew how to stimulate the mind 
of the learner and make it do its 
own thinking. Did we go to him for 
confirmation of a new idea or point of 
view and begin, “1 see it is thus and 
so,” his “Yes?” with an upper in- 
flection always sent us back for further 
thought. Again we would come with a 
more clarified understanding and again 
the “Yes?” stimulated us to further 
thought. Perhaps after the third time 
when the capacity for further thought 
along that particular line was reached, 
he would point out the error — an error 
usually due to something in our West- 
ern mode of thought. 

And so he trained us with such 
patience, such benignity. It was like a 
benediction. Later, after his return 
to India, he hoped to have a place in 
the Himalayas for further training of 
Eastern and Western disciples together. 

It was a strange group these people 
whom he had gathered around him that 
summer at Thousand Islands. No won- 
der the shopkeeper to whom we went 
for direction upon our arrival, said, 
“Yes,” there are some queer people 
living up on the hill, among whom 
is a foreign-looking gentleman.” Thee 
were three friends who had conn* 
to the Swami’s New York classes 
together, — Miss S. E. Waldo, Miss Ruth 
Ellis, and Doctor Wight. For thirty 
years, they had attended every lecture 
on philosophy that they had heard of. 
but had never found anything that even 
remotely approached this. So Doctor 
Wight gravely assured us, the new 
comers. Miss Waldo had during thes< 
long years of attendance at lectures 
acquired the gift of summarizing 
whole lecture in a few words. It is t° 
her that we owe, “Inspired Talks. 
When Swami Vivekananda went 
England that same year, he gave her 
charge of some of the classes and on his 
return she made herself invaluable, ft 
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was to her that he dictated his com- 
mentary on the Patanjali Aphorisms. 
She assisted too, in bringing out the 
different books on Karma Yoga, Raja 
Yoga, Juana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga. Her 
logical trained mind and her complete 
devotion made her an ideal assistant. 
Ruth Ellis was on the staff of one of 
the New York newspapers. She was 
gentle and retiring and seldom spoke, 
yet one knew that her love and devo- 
tion were unbounded. She was like 
a daughter to “little old Docky 
Wight,” as we all called him. He 
was well over seventy but as enthu- 
siastic and full of interest as a boy. 
At the end of each class there was 
usually a pause and the little old 
“Docky” would stoop down and rub 
his bald head and say, with the most 
pronounced nasal twang, “Well, Swami, 
then it all amounts to this, ‘I am the 
Absolute P ” We always waited for 
that, and Swamiji would smile his most 
fatherly smile and agree. At times 
like this, the Swami’s thirty years in the 
presence of seventy seemed older by 
countless years — ancient but not aged, 
rather ageless and wise with the wisdom 
of all times. Sometimes he said, “I feel 
three hundred years old.” This, with 
a sigh. 

In a room below lived Stella. It was 
several days before we saw her, for she 
seldom came up to the classes, being, as 
we were given to understand, too deep- 
ly engrossed in ascetic practices to 
break in upon them. Naturally our 
curiosity was excited. Later we came 
to understand much. She had been 
an actress. Past mmshara* are not so 
easily wiped out. Was this only an- 
other play which would restore her 
fast fading beauty and bring back her 
lost youth? For strange as it may 
seem, the demonstration of youth, 
beauty, health, prosperity is con- 
s,( lered the test of spirituality in 


America in these benighted days. How 
could Swami Vivekananda understand 
that anyone could put such an inter- 
pretation upon his lofty teaching? How 
much did he understand, we wondered ? 
And then one day he said, “I like that 
Baby. She is so artless.” This met 
with a dead silence. Instantly his 
whole manner changed and he said very 
gravely, “I call her Baby hoping that 
it will make her childlike, free from art 
and guide.” Perhaps for the same 
reason, for her lshtain , he gave her 
Gopal, the baby Krishna. When we 
separated for the summer, she went to 
live on a small island in Orchard Lake. 
There she built a tiny one-roomed 
house and lived alone. Strange stories 
began to be circulated about her. She 
wore a turban ; she practised uncanny 
rites, called Yoga. No one knew the 
meaning of Yoga. It was a strange 
foreign word that had to do with India, 
--the mysterious, and with occultism. 
Newspaper men came to interview her. 
One well-known writer tells the story 
of his first success. He was a lad 
engaged in running an elevator (lift) 
for his living. He wrote the story of 
this young woman practising Yoga on 
an island not far away. He sent it to 
the Detroit Free Press and to his 
astonishment it was accepted. Long 
afterwards when his position was 
assured, he said, “After that I expected 
that everything I wrote would be 
accepted at once.” Alas, the road to 
fame is not so easy. It was a long up- 
hill struggle, and it was years before 
his name became so well known, that his 
manuscripts received respectful atten- 
tion. Since then he had learned the 
true meaning of “Yoga,” and India 
has become for him the “Holy Land” 
to which one goes, not as a tourist but 
as a pilgrim. The scene of his first 
novel was laid largely in India. With 
what feeling and what rare insight he 
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depicted the Indian village to which his 
hero conies at dusk ! The homesick 
wanderer who reads the book lives in 
India again for a few hours. Who 
shall say that this career was not 
inspired in part at least by Swami 
Vivekananda, especially since the writer 
came to know him personally ? It was 
he who said, “There is a glow about 
everyone who was in any way associat- 
ed with Vivekananda.” Stella went 
back to live the ordinary human 
life and none of us knew anything 
of her afterwards until news came of her 
death a few months ago. What life 
had held for her during those thirty 
years in which she voluntarily cut her- 
self off from all connection with us, even 
from him who had planted and watered 
the seed, who can say? One can only 
believe that the seed so planted bore 
fruit worthy of the planting. 

Of Mrs. Funke Swamiji said, “She 
gives me freedom.” He was seldom 
more spontaneous than in her presence. 
“She is naive,” he said on another 
occasion. This amused her, for she did 
not spare herself in her efforts to meet 
his moods. Perhaps more than any of 
us she realized how much he needed 
rest and relaxation. The body and 
mind should not be kept at so great a 
tension all the time. While others 
were afraid of losing even a word, she 
thought how she could amuse him. 
She would tell funny stories, often at 
her own expense, and talk lightly and 
entertainingly. “She rests me,” he 
said to one. To the same one, she 
said, “I know he thinks I am a fool, 
but I don’t care as long as it amuses 
him.” Is it because of her attitude of 
not wanting to gather anything from 
one who had so much to give, that 
she most of all retains the impress 
of his personality undistorted ? Her 
sunny disposition, her optimism, her 
enthusiasm, were refreshing. Nor was 


she le$s attractive in other ways, 
possessing beauty, grace, and charm to 
an unusual degree. Even to-day, in 
spite of her physical disability, the old 
charm is there. Nothing rekindles the 
flame and brings the fire of enthusiasm 
to such a glow as conversation about the 
Swami. He lives. One actually feels 
his presence. It is a blessed experience. 
Who can doubt that when the time 
comes for her to drop the body which 
has now become such a burden, she 
will find the darkness illumined and 
in that lumious atmosphere a radiant 
presence who will give her that great 
gift — Freedom . 

The Sw ami’s choice of two others 
grew out of the theory which he then 
held that fanaticism is power gone 
astray. If this force can be transmuted 
and turned into a higher channel, it 
becomes a great power for good. There 
must be power. That is essential. In 
Marie Louise and Leon Lansberg, he saw 
that there was fanaticism to a marked 
degree and lie believed that here was 
material which would be invaluable 
Marie Louise was, in some respects, 
the outstanding personality in this 
small community. A tall, anguho’ 
woman, about fifty years of age, so 
masculine in appearance that one looked 
twice before one could tell whether she 
was a man or a woman. The short, 
wiry hair, in the days before bobbed 
hair was in vogue, the masculine 
features, the large bones, the heavy 
voice and the robe, not unlike that 
worn by men in India, made one doubt- 
ful. Her path was the highest, she an- 
nounced, that of philosophy — Juana. 
She had been the spokesman for ultra 
radical groups and had learning and 
some degree of eloquence. “I have 
magnetism of the platform,” she used 
to say. Her vanity and personal 
ambition made her unfit for disciple- 
ship, and useless as a worker in Swann 
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Vivekananda’s movement. She left 
Thousand Islands before any of us, and 
soon after organized an independent 
centre of Vedanta in California, and 
later, one in Washington. 

One of the most interesting, as 
well as the most learned of the group 
was Leon Lansbcrg, an American 
by citizenship and a Russian Jew by 
birth. He had all the great qualities 
of his race — emotion, imagination, n 
passion for learning and a worship of 
genius. For three years, he was Swami 
Vivekananda’s inseparable companion, 
friend, secretary, attendant. His inti- 
mate knowledge of Europe, its philo- 
sophies, its languages, its culture, gav*' 
him a profundity and depth of mind 
which are rare. He was fiery and 
picturesque. His indifference to his 
personal appearance, his fanaticism, his 
pity for the poor, which amounted to 
a passion, drew Swami ji to him. He' 
often gave his last penny to a beggar, 
and always he gave not out of his 
abundance, but out of a poverty almost 
as great as the recipient’s. He had 
as well a position on a New York 
paper which required but little of 
his time and gave him a small income. 


While he and Swami ji lived together 
in 83rd Street in New York, they shared 
what they had. Sometimes there was 
sufficient for both and sometimes there 
was nothing. After the classes were 
over at night, they would go out for a 
walk, ending with a light meal which 
was inexpensive, as the common purse 
was often empty. This did not trouble 
either of them. They knew that when 
it was needed money would find its way 
into the purse again. 

Lansberg was an epitome of Europe, 
its philosophies, its literature, its art. 
Swamiji found greater delight in read- 
ing a man, than a book. Then, too, he 
was a revelation of the Jewish race - 
its glory, its tragedy. In this com- 
panionship, two ancient races met and 
found a common basis. 

Lansberg was one of the first to come 
to Thousand Islands and to be initiated. 
He was given a new name os was 
customary at that time. Because of his 
great compassion, he was named 
Kripananda. His path was Bhakti, 
worship, devotion. In this his fiery 
emotional nature could most easily find 
its true expression. He was the lirst 
to be sent, out to teach. 


“ I AM TIIE WAY ” 

By The Editor 


I 

In every religion there are pcrsonnli 
ties who have been deified or are 
believed to bo the Divine Beings who 
have descended upon earth for the good 
°f the mortals, for the salvation of 
humanity. They are believed to be God 
incarnated on earth to bring home to 
mankind the idea of God, religion, 
existence beyond death, etc., to teach 
People righteousness and to save them 
from sinking into the mire of sins. 

3 


These personalities arc often believed 
to have no human weakness and fail- 
ings, or if they have betrayed any, 
they are said to be the outcome of their 
attempts to be like men in every aspect : 
for God can have no imperfection, and 
so when incarnated on earth as a human 
being, He cannot be tainted by any 
vices of the earthly beings. That is the 
orthodox view about some great spiri- 
tual personalities in all religions. One 
thing very striking, however, is the fact 
that the Prophets of one religion arc 
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not believed by people belonging to 
other religions, to be endowed with 
same divine qualities as their own 
followers attribute to them. Every 
man thinks that the Prophet whom he 
worships is the greatest that has 
trodden the earth. Some go a step 
further also ; they bring in a com- 
parison between their Prophets end 
those of others, and no labour and 
means are too much for them to 
establish the superiority of their own 
Prophets over those of other religions. 
Is it not another form of pride and self- 
conceit? The self-conceited persons in 
their vaingloriousncss cannot conceive 
that there are any persons under the 
sun, who can stand comparison with 
them — not to speak of surpassing them 
in the exceptional qualities, which, they 
think, they possess. In the same way 
religious fanatics cannot conceive that 
there may be personalities in other 
religions, who are fit to be adored as 
much as their own Prophets. There is a 
tendency in them to exaggerate the 
virtues of their own Prophets and to 
belittle those of others whom they do 
not worship. Which is the correct 
attitude? — the attitude of exaggeration 
or that of belittling. Which will be the 
safe standard of judging a Prophet -the 
exuberant devotion of his followers or 
the parsimonious appreciation of people 
who do not recognise his claim to 
Divinity? Moved by patriotism, a 
man thinks that his own Motherland is 
the very best in the world and other 
countries are insignificant in com- 
parison. Now, in every country there is 
no dearth of patriots. So if wc take the 
sum total of all their opinions, simple 
mathematics will tell us that either all 
countries are good or they all are bad. 
So it is very difficult to arrive at an 
absolutely correct standard of judg- 
ment. The same is true with reference 
to the Prophets. If we take the 


general opinion of people belonging to 
different religions, the result will be that 
either all Prophets are to be considered 
as God on earth or they are all to be 
believed as devoid of divine qualities. 
Now, how to choose between the two — 
can one extricate oneself from this 
dilemma ? 

It is said that we cannot see a thing 
properly, if we are too fur away from it. 
And a thing looks different from differ- 
ent positions, taking for granted that 
all persons have the same power of 
vision. If the devotion of a follower 
tends to exaggerate the qualities of a 
Prophet, too much critical, if not in- 
different or malicious, attitude of others 
clouds the real personality from their 
view. Now, what should be the safe 
position of a man who wants to judge 
a Prophet free from prejudice or passion 
and benefit thereby. 

It may be said, let a follower 
devote all his attention to the Prophet 
whom he loves and worships, and forget 
all about what others say or think. But 
here also a difficulty arises. Unless the 
devotee can fortunately lose himself and 
forget, the whole world in the depth of 
his devotion, he is bound to be subject 
cd to criticism and thereby be assailed 
by doubt and conflict. The days of ex 
elusiveness are gone. The whole world 
is nowadays wonderfully interlinked. 
If here I say that my Prophet is the 
only saviour in the world, this vcr\ 
idea will be echoed from the distant- 
corner of the globe by one, whose views 
an* diametrically opposite to mine. It 
is very difficult, at the present day t<» 
cut oneself from the rest of humanity, 
seeking safety for one’s thoughts and 
ideas. An attempt was made in th< 
mediaeval age to shut the light of know 
ledge, so that it may not disturb t.lr' 
faith of the pious or invade the field of 
religion. The result had been disastrous 
as everybody knows, and the attempt 
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ultimately ended in a miserable failure. 

In ordinary life many may pang for 
God, but few are fortunate enough to 
have any definite conception about Him. 
Even in the life of an atheist there come 
moments, when he is led in spite of 
himself to seek shelter under God or a 
Superhuman Being; but such feelings 
do not become permanent perhaps 
chiefly because he cannot form a 
definite idea as to what God is like - 
because he cannot be as sure of the 
existence of a Divine Being as of 
material things. So he is repulsed. 
Even a devout person at times feels a 
conflict within himself between the 
whispers of his heart and the question- 
ings of his mind as to whether God 
really exists or not; he is assailed with 
the problem whether he is praying at 
all to one who is endowed with feelings 
and who can reciprocate his love, or 
whether he is simply crying to the 
frozen image of a lifeless Deity. At 
this stage if he finds any man who has 
transcended the limits of earthly joys 
and sorrows and attained to peace in- 
effable — nay more than that, whose mere 
presence creates an atmosphere of bliss 
supreme, the suffering individual hails 
him as a veritable God on earth — as a 
substitute for any Divine Personality 
who may or may not exist.. Thus the 
deification of spiritual geniuses, which 
can be found in all religions, is the 
outcome of our failure, and brought on 
by a feeling of despair as to the possib- 
lity of realising God directly in life. 
Because we fail to get any response 
from God, we worship man as God on 
earth, who seems to be nearer to us and 
wore in sympathy with human weal and 
woe. 

n 

Splendid theology has been built up 
to every sect as to how it can be proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that its 


Prophet was God on earth, who assum- 
ed the human form, moved by the 
piteous wail of hapless mortals. But 
theology is no substitute for religion. 
Any amount of theological discussions 
or beliefs— if they may be at all beliefs 
will not make our life better. If they 
could, why do we so often find a great 
disparity between words and actions in 
the life of many theologians ? Why 
do their words speak louder than their 
lives? Why cannot the influence of the 
Prophets whom they so vociferously 
proclaim, be traced in their actions? 
Should it be said that it is the 
weakness of their beliefs, which the 
theologians strive to drown by being so 
noisy in words? It is said that we go 
to preach what we find difficult to 
practise. Man has got an innate weak- 
ness and tendency to fly at a tangent as 
far as the practice of righteousness is 
concerned. He always tries to divert 
the energy to convert others, which 
should be better left for action and 
spiritual practice for bis own benefit. 
So we find that those who preach their 
Prophet far outnumber those who 
earnestly, sincerely and with grim 
determination follow his teachings. As 
a result great confusions prevail on 
earth and the already disturbed peace 
of the world is far more greatly dis- 
turbed. If a man knows any person- 
ality whom he really believes to be God 
incarnate on earth, he will very natur- 
ally be lost in the joy and beauty of 
that consciousness and not go to 
quarrel with others to prove as to the 
truth of his belief. Has it not been 
said that bees hum so long as they 
have not tasted the honey, and when 
the honey has been found, silence is the 
effect ? So greater the noise of the 
theologians, the greater the hollowness 
of their belief. If their belief had been 
genuine, their feelings would have been 
too deep for expression. 
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Now, at assigning all the divine 
qualities to one born as a human being, 
our very purpose is defeated. If God, 
though born as a human being, is 
devoid o! all human qualities, we shall 
feel no greater nearness to an Incarna- 
tion than to God Himself. It may give 
us a scope for hero-worship and lip- 
recognition, we shall still feel that 
perfection is impossible in a physical 
body. If we see that there is one who is 
all perfect from the beginning and had 
never any human frailties, we find no 
inspiration to emulate him, being too 
much in despair of success. 

Usually a biographer tends to ex- 
aggerate the virtues and ignore the 
weaknesses of a great man, whom he 
wants to place before the public. This 
attitude assumes an abnormal propor- 
tion in the religious field. As soon as 
there arises a spiritual genius, we tend 
to ignore all human elements in him and 
spend all our energies in praising his 
divine qualities only. If God incar- 
nated on earth is devoid of all human 
qualities and is as perfect as God 
Ilimself, what better purpose will 
thereby be served ? There is already 
the God, intense light of whose perfec- 
tion makes Him bedimmed to our 
vision. If the same thing happen with 
regard to God when incarnated on earth, 
a similar result is bound to follow. 
And if we do not know God, how can we 
recognise God in an Incarnation ? Then 
why this vain fight and quarrel about 
proving the superiority of one Prophet 
over another, about Incarnations, etc. ? 

We do not gainsay that there have 
been fortunate persons who had genuine 
faith in particular personalities as being 
God on earth, and whose life was mude 
saintly by this very faith. But these 
are exceptional cases— the Divine grace 
has been too much upon them. Their 
example brings small consolation for the 
rest of humanity. There have been 


persons who awoke one fine morning 
and found themselves great. But 
these are exceptions to prove the rule 
that we are to build the edifice of our 
success in life bit by bit in a slow 
process. 

Ill 

If there are persons who really be- 
lieve that a Christ or a Buddha or a 
Krishna was born as God on earth and 
lived throughout as such, and thereby 
their life is ennobled, it is well and 
good. We have no quarrel with them. 
But others also need not despair, if 
their faiths do not rise so high. Have 
not all religions said that the soul with- 
in us is Divine, that man is but an 
unconscious spark of the Divine Fire 
on earth? In India the conception has 
gone much further. According to 
Monism, man is but God Himself 
covered under a delusion. Then it 
comes to this : it is not that God is 
born as a human being, but a man 
simply throws off his mask and mani- 
fests his Divinity. All may not find 
it easy to believe and live up to this 
idea, but no branch of religion disavows 
the fact that there is the Divine in man. 
If God is the Father, man is Ilis Son . If 
God is perfect, in man lies the possi- 
bility of perfection. As such every 
human being, however base he may be, 
belongs to the same blood royal with 
a Rama, a Krishna, a Christ or a 
Buddha. Every man is born with this 
heritage ; he is simply to assert his 
birthright. The life of a Buddha or a 
Christ was simply a living protest 
against any misgiving that God cannot 
be realised by others — that perfection 
cannot be ultimately reached by a man, 
however imperfect he may be. A child 
in his inability to walk finds only 
encouragement for making persistent 
efforts, when he finds a man before him 
walking freely and easily. The lives of 
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the Prophets signify that we can be 
like „uinto them. Why do> you then 
widen the gulf of difference by cons- 
tantly raising them to the level of God 
and lowering the human beings down 
and down to the utmost limit of degra- 
dation ? It is said of a lion that he 
found a whelp in the midst of sheep 
in a flock. The lion tried his best to 
convince the whelp that it was a lion 
and not a sheep, but failed. At last 
the lion took the whelp to the side of 
a river and showed through the reflec- 
lion that there was no difference in 
them. The life of a Buddha or a Christ 
simply shows that every mortal is but 
a God in human garb, and there is 
infinite possibility for him. 

But the history of religion unfortu- 
nately shows that there has always been 
a persistent tendency to forget this 
lesson. Buddha who declared. “Believe 
not because I say, believe not because 
the scriptures say, but by \our own 
experience realise the Truth” — who 
l ■'light, “. . . . be ye lamps unto 
% ourselves. Be ye refuge to your- 
selves. . . . Look not for refuge to 
.'liyorie beside yourselves,” has been 
Mil it inti.) a Cod, too far high above 
ilv limit to which human aspiration 
m iv reach. Elaborate temph s were 
l" lilt over him, gorgeous arrangement 
'v.i ’ made for his worship, till the 
weight of the smoke crushed the lire, 
till in all the externalities, the real 
teachings of his life were lost. 'This is 
true of the Prophets in all religions. 
Worship is not bad. we have no quarrel 
with real worship. Patanjali says, even 
l 7 meditating on the Siddhn Purushas, 
persons who have realised the Truth, we 
0:111 spiritual benefit. And what to 
s ! 5< ^k of ;he result that will ensue from 
tl'Y worship of gigantic spiritual geni- 
Uscs, who have by their birth sanctified 
ini ' Car *h from time to time? By eons- 
tdnt] y Ihinking of them, we get an auto- 


matic impetus to be like them and 
imperceptibly imbibe some of their 
virtues. It is said that a eater-pillar 
constantly thinking of a butterfly turns 
into a butterfly. Constantly thinking 
of God or Divine Beings or persons who 
have realised God in life, we can easily 
imbibe godly virtues in our life. 
That is the significance of worship. 
From that standpoint, worship of a 
Christ or a Buddha is not altogether 
without deep significance. But wor- 
ship from this standpoint is one thing 
and to lose oneself in the external 
paraphernalia of worship or to waste 
one’s energy in mere words of hollow 
praise and deification is another thing. 
Why so many miracles and mysteries 
hang round every Prophet, till they 
have buried down the real facts of a 
noble life, which could otherwise be of 
much greater benefit to the world? It 
is only due to the misdirected energy 
of the false devotees, who wasted their 
labour in inventing miracles and super- 
natural stories regarding their Master, 
which could have been better utilised in 
the practice of religion. Everywhere 
there is a tendency to invent or find 
miracles in the life of a saint or a reli- 
gious man, as if without the super- 
natural elements, no religious life is 
complete. That a saint has attained to 
a high m gi\c of perfection by ceaseless 
struggles and constant efforts is itself an 
inspiring tiling. Why does one seek 
greater mysteries? 

But the effect of this tendency has 
be«*n disastrous upon the posterity. 
People looking always towards miracles 
and mysteries lose touch with real life, 
become weak ami imbecile, and a prey 
to many evils. Why is there so much 
irreligiousness in the name of religion? 
Why do so much corruption and vices 
find a free opportunity of growth in all 
religions? Because, umvovthy persons 
on whom the mantle of the Prophets 
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and Founders of religions fell, did not 
cultivate strength in life : they became 
from day to day weaker and weaker 
in body and mind, thoughts and out- 
look, constantly looking to the miracu- 
lous elements in the life of their 
Masters. Life for them did not mean 
struggle which produces strength — life 
for them needed no thinking which 
develops common sense, but they all the 
while wanted to see a sure saviour in 
their Prophets, who could by a mere 
merciful glance lift them above the 
reach of the world. Consequently, the 
more they could deify their Prophets, 
the more consolation they could get in 
their mind of a sure salvation. And 
they passed over this spirit to their next 
generation, in whom it received greater 
impetus, till through this process, after 
a few generations, every Prophet be- 
came an unnatural being- -half-Cod, 
half-man — a bundle cf miracles. 

IV 

Why are many persons at the present 
age scared away by the name of 
religion ? Why do they not find any 
inspiration from a Christ or a Buddha? 
It is because they find it loo difficult to 
sift the sense from the nonsense, to 
discover fuels from miracles. As a 
result how tremendously do some per- 
sons suffer from mental anguish, brought 
on by spiritual discontentment, who 
could otherwise have made their life 
noble through the influence of religion 
or religious personalities ! Man can- 
not be an atheist, at least he cannot 
remain so for long. Because the divine 
element exists in every one. For a 
time a man may be given to evil ways, 
but there is bound to come a reaction, 
which will turn him towards good. If 
at present there is a sign of scepticism 
everywhere, it is the fault of persons in 
charge of religion ; for, they could not 
preserve the essence of religion from 


outgrowing weeds — they could not 
appease the eager souls who came to 
them hungering and thirsting for 
religion : they gave them stone, when 
they wanted bread. 

Here is the testimony of a scientist, 
who brought up in Christianity in 
early days, suffered a great revulsion 
of feelings towards religion, and it was 
only after a period of great mental 
suffering that he survived the shock. 
To quote his own words, “I think the 
most profoundly religious experience of 
my life was when the idea struck me, 
not long ago, that Jesus was a minister. 
Most people probably do not think of 
God, as religious ; to do so might seem 
both a sacrilege and a paradox. And 
throughout my early years of meticulous 
training I had somehow carried the 
notion that Christ, being God who had 
assumed human form in order to show 
people how he wanted them to act, 
was of course perfect and, therefore, 
in need of no religious impulse. Ilis 
nature was not an aspiration toward C •• 
good; it was goodness itself. A feel- 
ing of estrangement had therefore 
grown up within me toward a Being 
who was so totally different from mys* If 
that he seemed to belong to hiioUm r 
world. But that was not all. As j 
grew old enough to feel an urge tower 1 
the exploration of the world about nr, 
other dogmas of deification, such as the 
virgin birth, the miracles, and the at- 
onement, became so repelling, scienti- 
fically and aesthetically, that with mr 
sweep I tried to put the whole of 
Christianity out of my life for ever. 
Not only the supernatural dogmas, hut 
the ethical side of Christ’s teaching, I 
felt, had to go. I had not reckoned, 
however, v/ith my nature : I s ^'‘ 
wanted to live a good life. Yet I could 
not admit this fact to myself; h >r 
have done so would have been b- be- 
come a Christian, the slogan of on 
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intolerable slavery of the spirit. The 
inner conflict to which I was subjected 
was intense. But now all this was 
changed by a burst of illumination 
which not only dispelled the fog of 
orthodoxy, but gave me insight into 
myself as well. I realized that it was 
possible to regard Jesus as endowed 
with a religious impulse similar in kind, 
though not in degree, to my own. I 
saw him as a man who, following an 
urge as old as the race itself, was try- 
ing to do good and to encourage others 
to do likewise. lie was not righteous- 
ness itself, but a minister of old time 
who had a genius for showing people 
the goodness in their own hearts. By 
removing from the symbol of Jesus all 
traces of transcendentalism the offence 
against my love of truth and beauty 
was thus erased; and when this was 
done, the impulse towards righteous 
living for which Jesus stood, no longer 
• omhated by the rest of my nature, 
was given a sudden and com jilt te 
iv\ asc. I found him to be like myself 
i ld-ead of totally different. I went 
hack and re-read his wools with a iuw 
wareness of their meaning, and with a 
' ‘U-v that these words were expressing 
something which, in myself, had long 
bi-eii a crying for utterance.” 

V 

Vet is there any dearth of human 
elements in the life of every Pro] diet, 
! f we can have only the historical sense 
to detect the real facts of his life from 
{ he heap of legends that have covered 
them? As for instance, though some 
•eripturc says that Buddha was Brahma 
vv hc> descended on earth to save man- 
khid, what do we find in him? In his 
earl y youth he was overwhelmed with 
the mystery of the universe and much 
disturbed by the prospect of misery 
''hah surely awaited him us a human 

c ^ n g. He wanted to find the Truth 


behind life, behind the universe, which 
alone could give him safety against all 
ills of life. The impetus was so strong, 
that a prince was goaded to exchange 
his royal staff for the begging bowl of 
a monk. lie underwent tremendous 
austerities and penances to realise 
Truth, but all were of no avail. Ilis 
determination was, however, too strong 
to yield to despair. At last his longing 
to realise Truth reached the climax, 
lie renewed his zeal saying to himself : 
“In this very seat let my body be dried 
ii]) and my flesh and bones destroyed, 
but I won’t get up from it unless 1 
attain that enlightenment w r hieh is 
really hard to attain.” And that very 
day Shakyamuni became a Buddha. 

If Buddha was God llimself, playing 
tin 1 man, what does this struggle 
indicate? Here we altogether leave 
aside the question . whether a particular 
Prophet or Prophets were or were not 
Hod incarnate , because that question is 
hard to solve, as long as we are subject 
to human limitations. The Gita clearly 
points out that so long as we are in 
(lelu don, we cannot recognise the 
Divine Incarnation on earth. So the 
question about Incarnation is futile for 
all practical purposes ; it does not 
improve matters in the least. Suppos- 
ing Buddha was an Incarnation, to take 
up only a typical ease, his example 
of tremendous struggle to attain Truth, 
forcibly indicates that no .man can 
be immune from hard light in religious 
life. Ah, the poetry and heautv of that 
great life lies in the incident when he 
said, “I will either die or real lie Truth 
in this very seat.” This is the one great 
lesson, which no aspirant after spiritua- 
lity can afford to forget. 

Does not the life of every Prophet 
furnish ample lessons of this kind? Did 
not Christ also pass through a heart- 
breaking struggle, before he realised 
Truth? What does the passing of forty 
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days in the wilderness mean ? What 
does his temptation at the hand of Satan 
mean? Stripped of all metaphor, does 
it not indicate the inner conflict which 
he underwent and which is the inevit- 
able lot of all Sadhakas? Jesus said, 
“I am the way.” Yea, he was the way. 
We are to realise God passing through 
a hell of struggle and suffering, quite 
undaunted like him. Indeed, every 
prophet is the i vay. But alas, we lose 
the way in the noisy conflict that is 
raised roufid the life of every Prophet. 

HUMAN ELEMENTS 

By Swam i 

I 

Many are found to say many things 
about the divine aspect of Bhagawan 
Sri Ramukrishna. So much so that the 
very reverence, faith and dependence 
of many with regard to him will be 
found, on enquiry, to have aL the basis 
his superhuman Yogic powers. Why 
do you revere him ? To this the answer 
will very often come, Because Sri Rama- 
krishna, sitting at the Temple of 
Dakshineswar on the bank of the 
Ganges could see tilings happening at 
a great distance ; because by his touch 
he sometimes cured many incurable 
diseases; because he had constant com- 
munion even with gods and so infallible 
were his words that e\en if anything 
impossible dropped from his lips, the 
external phenomena would change, and 
be regulated in accordance with what 
he said. In illustration it might be 
cited that because of his grace and 
blessings even a man sentenced to 
capital punishment was saved from the 
gallows and was even specially honour- 
ed, or that in a plant producing only 
red flowers appeared white ones, etc. 

Or because, they will say, he could 
understand one’s thoughts; because his 
keen eyes could penetrate through the 


It is a pity that we forget the means 
and only long for the goal. If we want 
to succeed in religious life, we cannot 
be too particular to imprint in our 
heart : 

“By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure, 

By ourselves wo cease from wrong, 
By ourselves become we pure. 

No one saves us but ourselves : 

No one can, and no one may, 

We ourselves must walk the path — 
Buddhas merely teach the way.” 

IN THE LIFE DIVINE 

Saradananda 

gross covering of the human body and 
see the thoughts, mental constitution 
and even the tendency of a man ; 
because, at the very soft touch of his 
hand a restless devotee would see his 
Chosen Ideal appear before his eyes, or 
tlit* gates of deep meditation or even 
of Nlrvikalpa Samadhi, if the receptacle 
was lit, would be opened for him. 

Some again say, I do not know why 
I revet* e him; that wonderful perfection 
of knowledge and devotion which v.v 
have seen in him, what to speak ■ f 
living or known human beings, cannm 
be found even in the world-respected 
ideals recorded in the scriptures, like 
the Vedas, Puranas, etc., even tlu-e 
dim into insignificance be fore my eu* 
when compared with him. I cannot 
say whether this is a delusion of y 
mind, but in any case my eyes have 
been dazzled by the splendour of that 
light, my mind is merged in his l'»*e 
once for all, — it does not turn any- 
where else, though I try -it does not 
understand anything else, though 
explained, — knowledge, argument au«l 
reason, everything seems to be 
off. This much only I can say — 

“Thy servant am I through birth 

after birth. 
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Sea of mercy, inscrutable Thy ways ; 

So is my destiny inscrutable ; 

It is unknown ; nor would I wish 

to know. 

Bhakti, Mukti, Japam, Tapas, 

all these ; 

Enjoyment, worship, devotion too, — 
These things, and all things similar 

to these, 

I have expelled at Thy supreme 

command. 

But only one desire is left in me, — 

An intimacy with Thee, mutual ! 

Take me, O Lord, across to Thee; 

Let no desire’s dividing line prevent.*’ 

So it is seen, that if we leave aside 
the ease of the few persons mentioned 
last, all other people revere hi in and 
have faith in and dependence on him 
only because of his gross, external or 
subtle, mental powers. A purblind 
person thinks that if he worships him, 
his diseases also will be cured, or in 
times of dangers and difficulties the 
external circumstances will be regulat- 
ed in his favour. Though he will not 
admit this point-blank, it. does not take 
long to perceive this flow of selfish 
though! s in his mind. 

Even persons of the second class, 
having a little higher vision, revere him 
wdy in the hope that through his grace 
t hey will have supernatural powers such 
as seeing things at a distance etc., or 
will live in heaven as one of his attend- 
ants, or- -in case they have a still higher 
\ision- they will through Samadhi get 
release from the bondage of birth, 
<lceay, etc. It is not difficult, to see 
Hiat at the root of this faith also there 
lurks a selfish motive. 

Though there are numerous in- 
stances of the supernatural powers of 
^ri Uamakrishna and though there can 
he no doubt that devotion to him, even 
if based on selfish motives, is of infinite 


good, we do not propose to discuss them 
in this article; we want to show here 
only the human aspects of his life. 

II 

Devotion with a selfish motive, such 
as the fulfilling of any personal want, 
docs not allow the devotee to realise 
the highest Truth. Selfishness always 
breeds nothing but fear, and that fear 
again makes a man weaker and weaker. 
The realisation of selfish ends, on the 
other hand, resulting in pride and often 
relaxation of efforts, makes a man blind 
and therefore incapable of seeing the 
Truth. It was for this reason that Sri 
Uamakrishna was very particular that 
this evil docs not enter amongst his 
devotees. As soon as he knew that the 
practice of meditation etc. had led to 
the development of any extraordinary 
mental power such as seeing things at 
a distance etc., in a devotee, Sri Rama- 
krislma would advise him, lest pride 
should take him astray from the path 
of realising (iod, to slop meditation for 
some time ; this we have seen many 
times. Repeatedly w have heard him 
say that the goal of human life is not 
to attain those supernatural powers. 
Rut such i.> human weakness that none 
will attempt anything or follow any 
one without the consideration of loss or 
gain, and that even from the life of 
Sri Uamakrishna, who was a burning 
example of renunciation, one, instead of 
learning the lesson of selflessness, wants 
to have his personal desires fulfilled. 
His renunciation, wonderful Tapasya, 
unprecedented love of truth, childlike 
simplicity, and resignation — these are 
considered to have been practised as if 
for the sake of personal enjoyment. 
Absence of true manhood is at the back 
of this, and as such, only the discussion 
of the human aspects of Sri Rama- 
krishna is likely to bring us great 
benefit. 
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Devotion, sincerely practised even to 
a little extent, makes the devotee 
resemble the worshipped. This is 
recognised by the scriptures of all 
religions of all races. Blood oozing out 
of the hands and feet of a devotee whose 
mind is absorbed in the idea of Jesus on 
the Cross, the great burning sensation 
in the body of Sri Chaitanya, or some- 
times his death-like state, when his 
thoughts would be fixed on the suffer- 
ings of Radha at her separation from 
her Beloved, Buddhists remaining long 
in a motionless state before the image of 
the meditative Buddha — these are 
illustrations of the above. Personally 
also we have observed how love fixed 
on a particular person has made a 
man imperceptibly like bis beloved —his 
external manners and behaviour as also 
his mental thought-process have been 
totally revolutionised and have become 
like those of the other. And similarly, 
if love for Sri Ramakrishna also does not 
from day to day make our life like his 
even partially, then the necessary con- 
clusion is that this faith and love art 
not worthy of tlndr names. 

The question may arise, “Are we 
then all capable of becoming Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsas ? lias the world 
ever seen anyone becoming exactly like 
another ?” We shall say in reply. 
Though not becoming exactly alike, the 
resemblance may be as of things made 
from the same mould. In the religious 
world the life of each saint is like a 
separate mould. His disciples also, 
from generation to generation shaping 
their life according to that mould, have 
preserved it even to this day. Human 
power is but very small ; and the 
struggle throughout the whole life is 
not sufficient to make a man exactly 
like any of the moulds. Fortunately if 
anyone can be exactly like any of the 
moulds, we respect him as Siddha . 
Manners and conduct, words and 


thoughts — all physical and mental ten- 
dencies of one who has become Siddha , 
resemble those of the sage, the mould. 
His mind and body become the perfect 
instruments for receiving, preserving 
and spreading to a little extent the great 
power which first manifested itself in 
the sage to the wonder of the whole 
world. From time immemorial differ- 
ent nations have thus preserved the 
spiritual powers emanating from differ- 
ent sages. 

In the field of religion, those sages 
who show in their life an altogether 
new pattern, are worshipped by the 
world even to-day as an Incarnation of 
God. An Incarnation discovers new 
ideals, new ways in the field of religion, 
and by bis very touch be can pass 
spiritual powers. His attention is never 
attracted towards the tumult of lust and 
gold in this ephemeral world. On 
studying his life it is seen that he has 
been born to show the path to others. 
Personal enjoyment or even personal 
salvation is never the goal of his life. 
But on the other hand it is his deep 
love and sympathy for others, that 
move him to action and lead to the 
discovery of means for the removal of 
the miseries of others. 

Before we came in contact with the 
divine life of Sri Ramakrishna, it was 
impossible for us to understand the life 
of Incarnations like Bluigawan Sri 
Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, Shankara, Sri 
Chaitanya, and others. Supernatural 
incidents of their life, we would think, 
are but; concoctions by generations of 
disciples to persuade others to join and 
swell their ranks. Incarnations would 
be considered as imaginary queer beings 
only, which the civilised world could 
never believe. Or even if Incarnations 
seemed possible, wc could hardly 
believe that in them there existed 
human elements just as in us. That 
their bodies are subject to diseases, 
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their minds are the victims of joys and 
sorrows, that within them rages the 
battle of good and evil tendencies exact- 
ly as in us — we could not conceive. 
We have been able to understand this 
only through our blessed association 
with Sri Ramakrishna. Wc had all 
read or heard of the wonderful com- 
bination of the divine and the human 
in the life of Incarnations, but before 
we saw Sri Ramakrishna, we could not 
imagine that in a person could exist side 
by side the simplicity of a child and Hie 
sternness of a man. There arc many 
who say that they were attracted by his 
childlike simplicity. An innocent child 
is an object of love to all, and every- 
body is naturally eager to give him 
protection. Though full-grown, Sri 
Ramakrishna would give rise to similar 
feelings in others, who would thus feel 
charmed and drawn towards him. 
Though this is partially true, it is not 
a fact that people were attracted only 
by the childlike nature of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Rut by observing that with 
joy and pleasure people would have 
simultaneous feelings of devotion and 
respect, we conclude that the real source 
of attract ion was the manhood as strong 
as thunderbolt that was at the back of 
the child in him. The illustrious poet 
of India, while describing the divine 
character of Ramachandra. has said : 
“lie was harder than a thunderbolt, 
and softer than a flower; who is able 
to understand his divine mind ?” Every 
word of this can be applied to Sri 
Ramakrishna also. 

Childlikeness of Sri Ramakrishna 
was a wonderful thing. Though it 
always expressed itself in great simpli- 
fy, infinite faith, and wonderful love 
truth, to a worldly-minded man it 
indicated nothing but foolishness and 
lack of worldly wisdom. He had great 
faith in the words of everyone — 
especially of those with a religious garb. 


Prevailing ideas of the country and of 
his own village helped a great deal to 
bring out the wonderful childlikeness in 
him. 

Ill 

A vast field extending over many 
miles and looking like a green ocean 
because of leafy vegetation, or in its 
absence, resembling a grey sea of earth; 
within it the clean, earthen cottages 
of cultivators hidden amongst trees like 
bamboo, banian, palm, mango, peepul, 
etc., and looking like an archipelago; 
a large tank, called ‘Haldarpukur’, full 
of lotuses and guarded by tall leafy 
palm trees; many brick or stone-built 
famous temples such as of ‘Budo-Shiva* 
etc. ; at a little distance lying the debris 
of the old fort, ‘Gadmandaran’ ; at the 
end and by the sides, many old crema- 
tion grounds with human skulls scatter- 
ed all over; grassy pastures, deep mango 
garden, a meandering small canal, 
called ‘Bliutrs Khal\ circling over more 
than half of the village; a long road 
going from modern Burdwan to Puri 
and full of pilgrims this is Kamar- 
pukur. the birth-place of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

Here is current only the Yaishnavism 
as preached and organised by Sri 
Chaitanya and his disciples. It is by 
singing the songs composed by them, 
that the peasants beguile their fatigue, 
while toiling or at the end of the day’s 
work. Simple, poetic faith is at the 
root of this religion. Like this village 
situated far away from the madding 
tumult of hard struggle for existence, a 
child’s mind is also a fit place for the 
growth of the above religion and faith. 
Even here the childhood of Sri Rama- 
krishna was considered wonderful. If 
not at his strange actions, by the depth 
and fixity of his purpose, all were 
wonder-struck. ‘The name of Rama 
purifies a man,’ these words from the 
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lips of a singer sometimes set the boy 
anxiously thinking. Why has the singer, 
till now, any necessity for washing him- 
self? Attending a country theatre only 
once, he would master the whole piece 
and repeat the same before his friends 
in a mango garden; passers-by bound 
for some other village would be charmed 
with his wonderful songs and perform- 
ance, and would forget all about their 
journey. This boy showed a great genius 
for making images, painting pictures of 
deities, imitating the manners of others, 
and mastering songs, Kirtun, and scrip- 
tures like the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata, the Bhagawata, etc., when 
heard, and for deeply feeling the 
beauties of nature. From his own lips 
we have heard, it was the sight of a 
flock of white birds floating through a 
sky, thick with dark clouds, that threw 
him into his first ecstasy; he was then 
only six or seven years old. 

The special mental characteristic of 
of this boy was that if any feeling at 
any time would come to him, he would 
be deeply absorbed in that. Even now 
the neighbours tell the story how in a 
performance of the ‘Ilara-Parvati* play 
the actor was unable to join because of 
sudden illness, and .Sri Ramakrislma 
took the role of Shiva at the request 
of all. But dressed as Shiva, so much 
was lie absorbed in that idea, that for 
a long time he lost all outward cons- 
ciousness. These incidents clearly 
indicate that though a boy, he had no 
boyish fickleness. Through sight or 
hearing, as soon as he got attracted 
to a thing, its picture would so firmly 
fix in his mind, that impelled thereby, 
he could not help mastering it fully and 
repeating it wonderfully. 

Even without his reading books, the 
senses of the boy soon developed through 
contact with the external world. The 
great principle of the boy was : What 
truth is, I shall understand through 


adequate proofs; what I shall learn, I 
shall put into practice and except 
it be false, nothing in the world I shall 
hate. At the first approach of youth, 
the boy Ramakrishna, possessed of a 
pare intellect, was sent to a Tol for 
education, but his child-nature did 
not leave him. He thought : Hard 
study, sitting up at night, ruminating 
over the commentaries — what will these 
lead to? — will they lead to the attain- 
ment of Truth ? His mind pointed him 
to the teacher of the Tol, who was the 
outcome of such labour, and told him, 
“Like him you also will become expert 
in reading difficult meanings into simple 
texts, you also will eke out a bare exist- 
ence from the pittances got through 
fluttering the rich, you also will read 
and teach the truths imbedded in the 
Shastras, but all the same unable to 
realise them in life like the ass bearing 
a load of sandal-wood.” Ilis reason 
lohl him : Then there is no necessity for 
a bread-winning education : Seek that 
supreme Knowledge which will fully 
unravel to you the truths behind the 
deep mysteries of human life. Kuma- 
krislina gave up his studies and fixed 
his attention to the worship of the bliss- 
ful Divine Mother. But where was tlx* 
peace even here? The mind asked: Is 
she really the blissful Mother of the 
universe or simply a stone-image? Does 
she really accept the fruits and flowers 
offered in devotion ? Docs a man really 
through her grace break off all fetters 
and get a vision of the Divine ? — Or is 
it that the age-long superstitions of 
human mind have through imagination 
taken that shadowy form and man is 
being thus deceived from time imme- 
morial ? His heart panged for the 
solution of this problem, and the seeds 
of intense renunciation germinated with- 
in him. Marriage took place— hut 
worldly enjoyment was impossible fur 
him without having that problem 
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solved. Mind was constantly and in 
many ways busy in solving that ques- 
tion ; marriage, world, worldly wisdom, 
question of livelihood, material enjoy- 
ment, and even the most necessary 
things, as food or drink, became mere 
idle objects of memory to him. That 
childlikencss of Sri Ramakrishna, which 
was an object of derision to the worldly- 
minded at Kamarpukur, became much 
more developed at Dakshineswar and 
was considered to be a thing of greater 
contempt — a madness, from the stand- 
point of worldly wisdom. But where 
was the want of coherence and pur- 
posiveness in this madness? Was it 
not characterised by the thought, 1 
shall directly perceive the Super- 
sensuous —shall touch and have a full 
taste of it? The iron determination, 
unflagging perseverance, unity and 
directness of purpose - things which 
added beauty to the childhood of the 
hoy Sri Ramakrishna at Kamarpukur, 
made the madness of the apparently 
deranged Ramakrishna an object of 
great wonder. 

Over his mind raged a furious storm 
for long twelve years. In that great in- 
ternal struggle, tossed about by the 
fury of doubts, disbelief, etc., he was 
running even a great risk of life. But 
1 ho heroic heart remained undaunted in 
the face of even impending death; it 
did not give up the goal, but with love 
o nd faith in Rod, calmly and quietly 
proceeded in its own way. Far behind 
hiy the tumultuous world of lust and 
"°ld, and all that people call good and 
had, virtue and vice, merit and demerit ; 

ecstatic mood carried him swiftly 
U P the current of life. Thut tremendous 
I'apasya, that deep rush of infinite fccl- 
digs broke down the iron body and mind 
f) f Sri Ramakrishna till they took u 
Mcw form, wore a new beauty. Thus 

was formed the perfect instrument for 
6 


receiving and spreading great truths, 
great ideas and great power. 

Reader, will you be able to realise the 
wonderful heroism of Sri Ramakrishna? 
Your gross vision measures the great- 
ness or littleness of a thing by the 
standard of quantity and number. But 
how will you evaluate that subtle power 
which drives away the last trace of 
selfishness, destroys the root cause of 
egoism, and which in spite of oneself 
makes it altogether impossible for body 
and mind to go after the slightest selfish 
thing? 

Just at touching a piece of metal 
consciously or unconsciously, the hands 
of Sri Ramakrishna would become 
stiffened and incapable of holding it; 
if he would take without the permission 
of the owner even a trifling thing like 
leaves or flowers, while coming through 
the accustomed walk, he would miss the 
way and follow a wrong direction ; if 
he would tie a knot, until that had been 
opened, his breath would stop and 
would not conic out however much 
he might try ; at the touch of any 
woman his senses would withdraw like 
the limbs of a tortoise : highly pure 
mental states, whose outward manifesta- 
tions are. these physical changes, where 
will man, sunk all his life in the mire 
of selfishness, be able to see? Can even 
our far-flung imagination enter into that 
thought-world of highest purity? From 
the beginning of our life we have learnt 
only to play false to ourselves. How 
many of us will shrink from any decep- 
tion or suppression of truths, if that 
gives an easy chance of becoming great 
or famous? Then about heroism. To 
strike ten times being struck once, or 
for n selfish purpose to rush to the mouth 
of a flaming cannon— these acts of 
bravery cheer our spirits, though we 
ourselves may not be able to do them ; 
but the great heroism, which made Sri 
Ramakrishna sacrifice all thoughts of 
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enjoyment on earth or in heaven, and 
even his body and mind for the attain- 
ment of a supersensuous object un- 
known to and unperceivcd by the world 
— can we conceive even a shadow of 
that? If you can, brave reader, you 
have attained to immortality, adored 
by one and all. 

IIow deeply significant were even the 
trifling words or actions of Sri Rama- 
krishna, none could understand, if not 
explained by him. Just coming down 
from Sumadhi, he would often name or 
touch the persons or things well-known 
to him or would express a desire to cat 
or drink a particular thing : the deep 
meaning underlying this he one day 
explained to us. He said, “The mind 
of ordinary persons remains in the lowest 
plane. But when slightly purified, that 
mind travels higher up to the plane of 
the heart and tastes a little joy at the 
vision of bright light or forms. Through 
devoted practice the mind goes up to 
the plane of the throat; then it be- 
comes almost impossible for one to talk 
of any other thing except of one's 
Chosen Ideai. Even from this state the 
mind may come down to lower planes 
and then forget all about the Ideal. 
But if anyhow through great practice 
the mind goes higher up to the plane 
of the eyebrow, then one gets Samadhi 
and enjoys a blissful state, compared 
with which pleasures of the lower planes 
seem but trifles. From this state there 
is no fear of a fall. It is at this stage 
that one gets a vision of the Self hidden 
under a thin cover. From here one 
gets a clear glimpse of Oneness, though 
there is still a thin separation from the 
Self, and if this plane can be trans- 
cended, consciousness of all difference 
vanishes and the mind rests in a state 
of complete identity with the Self. For 
your training, my mind comes down 
to the plane of the throat, and here also 
I keep it somehow through a great 


effort. Remaining in the state of One- 
ness for six months, my mind usually 
tends towards that. If the mind is not 
fixed on little desires such as, H shall 
do this,’ ‘I shall eat that,’ ‘I shall sec 
him,’ ‘I shall go there,’ etc., it becomes 
very difficult to bring it down, and if 
the mind docs not come down, all 
things like talking, going, eating, pre- 
serving the body, etc., become impos- 
sible. It is for this reason that even 
while going up towards Samadhi, I 
cherish one or other small desires such 
as, ‘I shall smoko’ or ‘I shall go there,’ 
etc., and then also it is only by the 
reiteration of those desires that the mind 
comes down even this much.” 

IV 

The author of Punch a da si says in 
a place that the state and condition in 
which a man lives before getting into 
Samadhi, he docs not like to change, 
though attaining much power uftcr 
Samadhi. For, every state or objeel 
except Brahman seems but a trifle to 
him. The life Sri Rninakrislma lived 
before the coming of that great religious 
thirst, eould be inferred from many of 
his small daily actions at Dakshineswar. 
It will not be out of place to mention 
a few of them here. 

It was his habit to keep body, clothes, 
bedding, etc., very clean. lie would 
keep every thing in its right place and 
taught others to do the same; and 
he would feci annoyed if anybody did 
otherwise. While starting for any place 
lie would enquire if his towel, small bag. 
and other necessary things had been 
taken, and while returning, would also 
remind his attendant to see that no- 
thing had been left behind. He would 
be eager to do a thing exactly at I he 
time he had promised to do. If he had 
said that he would take a particular 
tiling from a particular person, he would 
never take that from any other lest d 
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should amount to a falsehood. If that 
entailed prolonged inconvenience, he 
would welcome even that. If anybody 
would be found using torn clothes, 
umbrella, shoes, etc., he would ask him 
to buy new ones, if possible; and if 
the person had no means, he himself 
would buy him the articles. In his 
opinion, by using these things a man 
becomes wretched and miserable. It 
was impossible for any word indicative 
of egoism or pride to escape his lips. 

o speak of his own idea or opinion, he 
would say, pointing to his body, ‘idea 
of this’, ‘opinion of this’. By observ- 
ing the hands, feet, eyes and face and 
other physical features of his disciples 
and minutely noticing their conduct, 
behaviour, etc., he could so clearly dis- 
cern the tendencies of their mind and 
lind out which tendency predominated, 
and to what extent, that till now in no 
case has it proved to be otherwise. 

Many say that of those who went 
to Sri Ramakrishna each felt it was 


he, whom Sri Ramakrishna loved best. 
The reason for this, in our opinion, is 
that he had deep sympathy for every- 
one in all his joys, sorrows, etc. Though 
sympathy and love are two distinct 
things, the external characteristics of 
l he one are not very different from those 
of the other. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that sympathy should be taken for 
love. While thinking about anything, 
to he deeply absorbed in that was the 
mil ural tendency of his mind. It was 
for this that he could correctly read the 
mind of each disciple and prescribe what 
was necessary for its growth. While 
speaking about the childlikeness of Sri 
Kamakrishna we have shown how he 


learnt even from boyhood to fully use 
senses like eyes etc. ; this training, 


110 d°ubt, helped him a good deal latter- 
ly to shape human characters. He was 


particular that his disciples also 
Sl milarly learnt to use their senses every- 


where and in every thing. He cons- 
tantly advised us to use discrimination 
in doing every action. Repeatedly 
we have heard him say that it is dis- 
crimination that, showing the merits 
and demerits of a thing, helps the mind 
to go towards real renunciation. He 
had no sympathy with a dull or one- 
sided intellect. All have heard him say, 
“Why should you be a fool in order 
to be a devotee?” or “Don’t be one- 
sided — it is not the ideal of this place; 
here the ideal is to have u harmonious 
development.” He would term one- 
sided intellect as narrow intellect or 
narrow condition of the mind. “You 
arc very narrow-minded, I see” — these 
were his words of reproach to a disciple, 
if the latter could not appreciate any 
particular aspect of devotion. Those 
words he would utter in such a way that 
the disciple would feel much abashed. 
There is no doubt that impelled by 
such liberal and universal ideas it was, 
tliut he practised all the Sadhanas of 
all the religions, and came to realise 
that “So many faiths are but so many 
ways.” 

V 

The flower opened. From far and 
near came the bees rushing, and mad in 
search of honey. At the touch of the 
sun, the blossoming lotus laid bare its 
heart, and the bees had their fill. Has 
the world ever before tasted such 
ambrosia of spirituality as given by Sri 
Ramakrishna, who was quite innocent 
of any trace of Western education, and 
who based his life entirely on Indian 
religion, condemned as superstitions? 
At the tremendous rush of this great 
spiritual power, which he accumulated 
and passed on to his disciples, even in 
this scientific age of the twentieth 
century, people are perceiving that 
religion is a burning reality, and that 
behind all religious ideals there runs u 
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current of the one Eternal Religion, 
living and unchangeable : has the world 
ever before witnessed the play of such 
a great power? Like the wind blowing 
from flower to flower, men travel from 
truth to truth, and have thus slowly 
proceeded towards the one great eternal 
Truth; this way sooner or later they 
will all attain the consummation of their 
life by knowing that which is beyond 
mind and speech; — have such words of 
hope ever been spoken in this world 
before? The narrow-mindedness, which 
the sages of India like Lord Krishna, 
Buddha, Shankara, Ramanuja, Sri 
Chaitanya, etc., and those of other 
countries like Jesus, Muhammad, etc., 
could not remove, an illiterate son of 


a Brahmin coffined in his own life’s ex- 
perience and achieved the impossible 
task of bringing about harmony amongst 
conflicting religions; — has this spectacle 
ever been seen by anyone ? Reader, 
just tell, if you have been able to as- 
certain the place of Sri Ramakrishna 
in the field of religion; on our part, 
we dare not that risk. But so much we 
can say, By his blessed touch fallen 
Indiu has been uwakened and sancti- 
fied, and she has become the object of 
hope and glory to the whole world — by 
his birth even man has become the 
object of adoration to the gods, and in 
Vivekananda, the world saw only the 
beginning of the wonderful play of a 
power ushered in by him. 


REALITY AND APPEARANCE 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Pii.D. 


Indian Philosophy covers within its 
deliberation a wide range of subjects. 
Every system of Indian philosophy is a 
complete system of logic, psychology, 
physics, ethics and metaphysics. But 
in these days the student of Indian 
philosophy cau hardly neglect the light 
that reaches him from the West, and 
sometimes the acquaintance with the 
Western system of thought enables him 
to follow and appreciate better the trend 
of Indian philosophy. This compara- 
tive study cannot be expected to be 
useful unless we are quite acquainted 
with the concepts and imageries of In- 
dian thought in their true meaning and 
significance. 

The word ‘philosophy’ has a unique 
significance in India, it means not ordy 
a reasoned-out system, but it implies a 
more profound sense of the intuition of 
Truth. Philosophy cannot neglect the 
higher experiences and mystical intui- 
tion if it is to fulfil its vocation and 
claim as the final arbiter of Truth. If 


the senses reveal to us the surface- 
existence, intuition reveals to us an 
order not accessible to the senses. 
Philosophy must be defective if it 
ignores the vistas of supra-mental per- 
ception and merely confines itself to tin- 
task of systematisation of experience. 
The rational understanding of life, will 
be defective if philosophy neglects the 
deeper currents of the soul which do not 
meet the ‘sensa.’ This noble office 
which philosophy used to fulfil in tin- 
hands of the ancients has been neglected 
in the claims of intellectual analysis ami 
rational understanding. The effect has 
been that philosophy has now the res- 
tricted connotation of systematic think- 
ing and has the task of rearing up a con- 
ceptual construction. The modern ten- 
dency has been to dislodge philosophy 
even from the task of constructing 
conceptual systems and to engage itself 
to the analysis of perceptual facts ami 
building up systems upon the facts of 
analysis. The conceptual logic has be' n 
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displaced by the logic* of use, by prag- 
matic and realistic logic. The effect has 
been that the scope of philosophy has 
been more and more limited. But the 
Indian teachers in their wider and 
deeper visions have extended the con- 
notation of the term to cover apprehen- 
sion. Except the Lokayata school no 
form of serious philosophy has denied 
the possibility of higher intuition and 
supra-logical revelation but in this 
anxiety for intuition of truth, the claims 
of reason and experience have not been 
neglected. Only they have been res- 
tricted to their proper sphere. And so 
long as reason is masterful, philosophy 
cannot rise above experiences and 
conceptual construction and welcome 
truth in the wise passivity of the soul. 
Reason, therefore, suffers limitation in 
its task of positive understanding and 
the truth it worships cannot exceed 
the phenomenology of experience or at 
best the schemata of pure reason. The 
seers of Upanishads felt this and they 
condemned the doctrinaire spirit of 
reason regarding the final truth. 
lUiddha has the right vision when he 
observes silence regarding the ultimate 
truth. The consciousness of the limita- 
tion of reason is the end of logical pur- 
suit ; this consciousness inspires new 
[^reparations and novel adjustment to 
welcome and receive truth and the his- 
b»ry of Indian philosophy despite search- 
ing analysis of the teachers has been the 
-i>tory of types of thought generated by 
kinds of intuitions. I)r. Otto in his 
went publication The Indian Doctrine 
' hi’iicc has pointed out this speciality 
Indian thinking especially, of the 
Vedanta. And if the approach to the 
v udy of Indian philosophy is made with 
■'.ynputhctic insight into life and inspira- 
tion I* 10 key to its right appraisement 
proper valuation will be imme- 
diately found. The thought construc- 
I' on follows the deeper appreciation of 


reality through intuition and if differ- 
ences of constructions are prominent 
they are only because the inspiration is 
not always drawn from the same plane 
of experience and the Logical mind be- 
comes anxious to build up a construc- 
tion upon the phases of immediate ex- 
periences that may reveal themselves to 
the seekers. This truth is pressed home 
to us if we follow the conception of real- 
ity as set out in Indian philosophy. 

Reality and Appearance 

The problem that interests the stu- 
dent of philosophy is the question of 
reality and appearance, for on the deci- 
sion of this problem, depends the final 
outlook of life and its adjustment. The 
Hindu Philosophers think that the 
knowledge of reality gives us the final 
release. 

There are many view-points from 
which the problem can be studied 

In a .short paper a detailed discussion 
may not be possible, we shall confine our 
remark to salient points. 

I 

The Nvaya and the Vaisesika form 
the Realism in Hindu metaphysics, for 
they view ultimate realities as indepen- 
dent of our minds. They are realitas 
object ivas. 

The Nvaya accepts some supra-sen- 
sible realities. The appearances are 
realities which originate and vanish in 
time. And that which vanishes in time 
cannot be called reality. The order of 
appearance changes and may totally 
come to nothing in cosmic involution, 
but it is not totally illusory. It is 11011- 
eternal. The order of appearance which 
affects us in our knowledge is, therefore, 
an order wdiieh is really built up by the 
conjunction of ultimate realities, but 
which has no permanent reality in itself. 
The appear a nee is, therefore, a tem- 
porary effect of the underlying causes 
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and cannot be placed in the same cate- 
gory of reality with the causes. The 
realism of Nyaya, cannot accept the 
reality of effect and appearance in an 
identical sense with the cause. The 
permanent causes cannot make the 
effects permanent, though the effects 
cannot vanish unless the causes be 
separate and cease to produce them. 
The Mimamsakas think in this strain. 
The division of the realities as eternal 
and non-eternal is a distinction that 
may not be inconsistent with realism, 
but it introduces an idealistic clement 
in realism, in this that the data of expe- 
rience are not what the ultimate rea- 
lities are. The knowledge of appearance 
may not be false, but still it does not 
report the ultimate existences. Is there 
really a correspondence between Sense- 
data and ultimate Realities ? Experience 
cannot give us knowledge of meta- 
physical entities. Hut the non-eternal 
things can be called Pseudo-objects, 
their existence Pseudo-existence. They 
are strictly the ‘sensible*’ of experience, 
but behind them lies the realm of reu- 
litas objectivus which is not the direct 
object of knowledge. These objcctiva* 
are the supra-sensiblc. 

Though the Nyaya draws a distinc- 
tion between the sensible and the 
super-sensible existences still it has not 
denied the objectivity of the sensible. 
But this objectivity does not make 
them real in the sense of the super- 
sensible*. Our perception has a refer- 
ence to things; it is not a causal 
inference, it is direct. Hence it has 
been possible for the Naiyayikas to 
draw a distinction between correct and 
illusory perception. The illusory per- 
ceptions are subjective, the correct 
perceptions are objective. They are 
real. In perception not only things but 
also their qualities and relations arc 
revealed. If the existences of things 
are given in perception, their nature, 


properties and relations are given. The 
Nyaya, therefore, accepts Realism in its 
full sense and does not allow subjective 
construction either of the objects or their 
properties. Even in false perception, 
the percept is not false, but the localisa- 
tion and the reference. Unlike the 
Vedanta the Nyaya retains its realistic 
bent even in illusory perception. 

The Naiyayikas do not accept any 
form of distinction between ‘sensa’ and 
their corresponding objects as held by 
Mcinong. Things are directly per- 
ceived and not through the ‘sensa.’ No 
doubt, contact of the scnsibles with the 
senses and the mind is a necessary 
requisite, but that does not make the 
perception of the objects indirect 
through the ‘sensa.’ The scnsibles are 
not in 1 he least transcendent. ‘Sensa* 
are the effects of things. The Nyaya 
maintains that knowledge is objective 
and thus avoids the confusion introduc- 
ed in Realism by the distinction between 
the sensa and the ‘objects.’ Subjecti- 
vists make all sensa subjective, am: 
have no foothold for a belief in th< 
external world ; Neo-realists makt 
them objective and have no room fie 
illusion or error. The Naiyayikas con- 
ceive a ‘contact’ but the sense ol 
contact does not produce any thing 
intervening between the percipient and 
the perceived. Hence the difficulty of 
explaining error does not arise, for it 
is the exact contact that gives the tru< 
perception, and where the exact con 
tact is not possible through the distance 
of the thing or the* defective senses, 
then alone false perception arises. 

Perception gives the knowledge of lb* 
objects, not of the ‘reuls’ or the super 
sensible*. The realm of the super- 
sensible is to be inferred. But thf 
ultimate realities including atoms huvt* 
been regarded as amenable to the supra' 
normal perception of Yogins and Yoga 
perception is a legitimate category 
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perception. This distinction between 
the sensible and the super-sensible is 
really worthy of note from the meta- 
physical standpoint, for it makes clear 
the distinction between phenomena and 
noumena, and the Nyaya explicitly 
states that the order of things-in- 
themselves are the ultimate causes of 
the phenomenal order. The realities, 
therefore, remain as matters of infer- 
ence different from the objective data 
of knowledge. These realities are many, 
and not one. These categories of 
realities are either categories of relation, 
categories of existence or categories of 
attributes. Hut these are separate and 
ultimate existences. The Nyaya does 
not obliterate the distinction between 
the nine super-sensibles. These super- 
sensibles have the capacity of being in 
actual touch with the sensibles and in 
this lies their infinite magnitude. 
Pannmmus are without any magnitude 
whatsoever. The infinite magnitude, 
therefore, does not convey the ordinary 
sense of all-inelusiveness. Since there 
are more than one ultimate existence, 
they cannot possess the infinite magni- 
tude in its usual connotation. And the 
tendency of defining magnitude in its 
usual sense is stigmatised as the concep- 
tual bent of thinking. Kala. Atman, 
Direction, Manas and the five elements 
are the necessary implications of exist- 
ence. and we cannot think any one of 
them illusory. 

Should it be noted here that the 
Nyaya has not attempted the impos- 
sible task of creating the sensible world 
nut of space and time and has not 
accepted the possibility of an emergent 
evolution of the complex out of the 
simple. The Nyaya distinctly holds the 
permanence of the causes and the non- 
eternity of the effects. And, therefore, 
it does not commit itself to the affirma- 
tion of the realists of the day that the 
categories of existence, including God, 


come into being as the initial existence 
rolls on in the course of evolution. The 
Nyaya accepts the creationist theory; 
and the creationist theory teaches that 
the world order has a fresh beginning 
out of the permanent causes. The 
creationist theory does not put into 
the effect the reality of the cause. And, 
therefore, when the world order dis- 
solves, the causes remain fixed. 

The Indian realism does not commit 
itself to the reality or the super-reality 
of the appearance. Nor does it main- 
tain the ultimate reality as one. In 
this they refuse to be guided by the 
eonceptualistic logic of tracing the many 
out of the one primordial substance. 
They accept a plurality of substances 
as equally real without the least con- 
flict between them. 

This distinction between the non- 
eternal and eternal existences, between 
appearance and reality, has enabled the 
realists to retain the transcendental 
bent of Indian philosophy, in the con- 
ception of liberation or emancipation. 
The extreme realism would have made 
this impossible. Whatever hold the 
order of appearance may have upon us, 
the Naiyayikas along with the Miman- 
sakas cannot accept them as the finality 
of experience, they are anxious to 
transcend them, allowing them pheno- 
menality and not reality. The scientific 
perception of reality is to be displaced 
by the metaphysical reflection, if 
freedom from the contraries of the 

empirical life is to be attained. 

The Mimansakas have not gone to the 
extreme of declaring the appearance as 
illusory, still they do maintain that 

Reality lies behind appearance, and the 
knowledge of the ultimate categories of 
existence enables us to transcend the 
appearances. The difficulty of the 

realism in the Nyaya and the Mimaiisa 
arises from the co-existence of the reals 
without delimiting one another. This 
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is an apparent contradiction. The 
definition of infinite magnitude as the 
capacity of being related to every form 
of finite existence takes away from it 
the real sense of infinitude. The reals 
or the super-sensibles of the Nyaya may 
be the ‘reals’ of science, but not of 
metaphysics. Supposing for the moment 
that these reals are quite independent 
of one another, still their equal and 
simultaneous contribution to the world- 
formation would require a pre-estab- 
lished harmony. And this harmony 
cannot be explained save and except 
by a deeper unity. 

II 

The Samkhya and the Patanjala 
system accept a duality of substances, 
but the order of appearance has been 
referred to the creative principle of 
Prakriti different from the transcendent 
reality of Purusha. The creative dyna- 
mism and the transcendent reality are 
two different substances and the order 
of appearance has, therefore, no rela- 
tion to the transcendent order. It is 
not possible for the Samkhya to go 
beyond this or to make a happy com- 
bination of the both. The Samkhya 
recognises two principles in nature and 
character different, the static and the 
dynamic but it does not take upon it- 
self the task of philosophically estab- 
lishing any relation between them. 
Since the transcendent reality has no 
touch or relation with the creative 
reality, it cannot be traced in the order 
of appearance. There is a great differ- 
ence between the creative principle and 
the transcendent reality. The one 
changes and transforms, the other does 
not. And, therefore, the changing ap- 
pearance can have no bearing upon 
Reality. The changes may be real in 
the creative order. They may have a 
meaning there, but they have no trans- 
cendent meaning or significance, since 
they do not obtain there. They have 


an apparent meaning to the empiric or 
logical self. The changes in the Pra- 
kriti can have no meaning by them- 
selves, their meaning arises by a 
reference to self. In other words its 
changes in the creative order have a 
scientific value and meaning but have 
no metaphysical value, since such 
values must be relative to the trans- 
cendent self. But such a self is non- 
relational. Strictly speaking in the 
Samkhya the creative order has no 
metaphysical value or meaning, it has 
an existence in scientific sense. No 
doubt, Vaeaspati Misra conceives that 
Prakriti itself is as autonomous as 
Purusha, though in its creative activity 
it plays the second fiddle to Purusha. 
But Prakriti has got a trans- 
cendental activity without any refer- 
ence to Purusha in Pralaya and has 
noumenally enjoyed a co-ordinate rank 
with the Purushas. Vijnanabhiksu 
suffers from a thcistic bias and has 
made Prakriti an adjunct to Iswara. 

It is indeed possible to conceive a 
transcendent formative principle, spon- 
taneously creative, but to accept two 
substances creative and static side by 
side without any relation, can give the 
former a scientific value and existence. 
Strictly no metaphysical reality can be 
ascribed to it, for its very existence is 
ignored in transcendent Reality. The 
creative order has no meaning to this 
reality and as such its creations are 
not entities in the metaphysical sense. 
Moreover the creative principle has not 
the same reality with the transcendent ; 
had it been so, they could not have 
been different. Both of them may he 
timeless existences, but not in the same 
sense. The one is eternally moulding in 
time, the other has no relation to time. 
The eternal duration is not even theore- 
tically separable from Prakriti in a state 
of creative functioning. (Vide Vijnana- 
bhik.su). 
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Patanjali does not much improve 
upon the Samkhya, save and except 
that he introduces an additional 
element, Iswara into his system. But 
the conception of God has in it more a 
pragmatic than philosophical value. 
Philosophically Iswara is a detached 
existence like the Purusha and out of 
all touch and relation with Prakriti. It 
may generate spiritual insight in us and 
may make way for the final release, but 
in the philosophical scheme it has not a 
position different from the Purushas. Ac- 
cording to Bhoja, Iswara can influence 
this union and disunion of Purusha and 
Prakriti. Vijnanabhiksu too accords this 
activity to God. The first momen- 
tum of creation by establishing the 
primary conjunction between the 
Purushas and the Prakriti is given by 
the divine will of God. But Vacaspati 
Misra does not countenance such inter- 
pretation and in this he seems to be 
loyal to Patanjali and his scholiast, 
Vyasa. (V'uh Yoga Vartika and Tattva 
Vaisaradi, under Iswara). This in- 
fluence of Iswara indeed establishes the 
control of Iswara over Prakriti, but it 
cannot dispense with the distinction. 
Naturally the gulf of dualism remains. 
These systems have their value as 
practical disciplines no doubt but the 
philosophical instinct cannot conform to 
the dualism of Samkhya and seeks the 
synthesis in the Vedanta. The gap 
between the creative dynamism and the 
static being is sought to be filled up by 
the conception of a unity of Being. 
The order of appearance has been 
relegated to the creative principle, and 
is true in the relativistic sense. But 
this order, however much real, cannot 
strictly cast any influence upon the 
transcendent order of Purusha. 

Though the Samkhya seems to be 
anxious to keep the two orders separate, 
Vet by recognising the ends or values 
In un avowedly non-teleologicul system, 


ends and values which cun have a mean- 
ing for the Purusha— the Samkhya 
recognises an intuitional relation be- 
tween Purusha and Prakriti. Prakriti 
energises spontaneously, but this spon- 
taneous energising allows either grati- 
fication or redemption of Souls. Such 
an influence of Prakriti upon Purusha 
is not explicable without a deeper con- 
nection between the two than what is 
generally recognised. The Samkhya in 
recognising the mutual influence of the 
two principles upon each other really 
establishes the ground of the unitary 
principle of the Vedanta and this 
mutuality cannot be explained without 
the hypothesis of a common principle. 
The metaphysics of the Samkhya is 
fulfilled in the Vedanta. 

Vijnanabhiksu in his Vijnanamrita 
Bhasya has sounded the theistic note 
completely. lie is anxious to reconcile 
the truths of the Samkhya and the 
Patanjali with the recognition of the 
Vedanta, lie accepts the reality of the 
creative dynamism, the reality of 
Purushas and their mutual influence 
upon each other. Iswara is the trans- 
cendent existence. Maya is its SaktL 
Iswara energises Maya in the beginning 
of a cosmic cycle, he withdraws it again 
at the end of the cycle. Bhiksu by con- 
ceiving Maya to be the material-efficient 
cause and Iswara to be the locus 
( ) has not been able to get over 

satisfactorily the difficulties of the 
duulistic position of the Samkhya. 
Since Maya is the Sakti of Brahman, 
it is not clear how by this transforma- 
tion, Iswara is not effected. Bhiksu 
borrows from the Samkarites the con- 
ception of Brahman as the locus and 
ends in a confusion by conceiving the 
reality of Maya and the actuality of its 
relation to Brahman. The assertion of 

non-difference ( qfifflnn ) in place of 
identity [ ) is nut much helpful, for 
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the uon-differenee does not bear Iswara 
in complete detachment from the 
changes and mutations of the creative 
dynamism. This difficulty does not 
arise in Samkara Vedanta, for Maya is 
regarded as Upadhi of Brahman or 
Iswara and not in any way related to 
it. 

Ill 

The divergence of the order of 
appearance and the realm of reality has 
been dispersed from all the phases of 
Vedantic thought, for Vedanta is 
avowedly monistic. Its monism has 
different phases admitting of the differ- 
ent stages of integration in the ultimate 
reality, but the ultimate reality has 
been recognised as one. 

The Vedanta incorporates the crea- 
tive dynamism with ultimate Reality. 
Though the nature of assimilation has 
not been always the same, still the 
fundamental concept of Reality can be 
said to be statico-dynamic. It may be 
that the creative dynamism has not the 
same reality with Being, still, meta- 
physically considered dynamism is assn 
ciated with Being. 

Save and except Samkara the Vedan- 
tic teachers have accepted the reality of 
dynamism with the reality of Brahman ; 
and the realm of appearance has, there- 
fore, a value and an existence co-eternal 
with Brahman. The world of appear- 
ance is the order of expression in space 
and time and represents the ultimate 
reality as appearing through its manifes- 
tation through a creative dynamism. 
Expression is the law of spiritual reality, 
the spiritual expression can be an ex- 
pression to itself, or it can be an ex- 
pression to others. The former is the 
transcendent expression, the latter, the 
immanent. Both proceed from the same 
law, the law of self-alienation. But this 
Jaw is not the final law. We have the 
contrary law of self-integration ulso. 


The former establishes the reality of 
appearance, the latter makes it an 
integral element of reality. 

The laws of contrariety and synthesis, 
therefore, present the reality in its con- 
creteness. This has been mainly the 
position of Vaishnavas and the Shaivas 
of the school of Srikantha. The Vaish- 
nava philosophy puts the world of 
nature, the world of finite souls and 
Clod in integration to one another to 
form the Absolute Reality. The distinc- 
tion exists between them as the differ- 
ent phases of the same unity. 

Though the Vaishnavas perceive the 
truth of contrariety and distinction in 
Reality, no less do they perceive the 
truth of Identity; the distinctions are 
assimilated in it. The law of contra- 
riety is not the final law of thought, 
contrariety gives way to unity or 
Identity. The Identity is not the 
abstract identity. It is the identity 
which realises itself through contrarie- 
ties. The logic of contrarieties in 
dynamism is not the final word. The 
Vaishnavas emphasise the unity of 
Being. Identity is the law of the 
Absolute Being, the contrariety is the 
law of appearance. The world of 
nature is ceaselessly changing and 
evolving, the world of spirit has trails* 
cendent or empiric experience but the 
two orders are encompassed in 
Brahman, the ultimate reality, which is 
fixed, unchangeable and integral. The 
order of appearance is, therefore, the 
sectional presentation of the reality as 
manifested through nature or spirit, but 
the realm of reality is the fuller pre- 
sentation of the whole in relation to 
the orders of appearance. 

The Vaishanava philosophers — all em- 
phasise the truth of appearance and 
integrate it in the Absolute, though in 
the method of integration they have 
their differences. The finite experience 
has a history and growth but the Ah so- 
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lute experience is integral and eternally 
complete. 

Philosophy develops in us the sense 
of the whole and inspires our adjust- 
ment that way. This sense of the 
whole displaces false individualities, 
and inspires the transcendent sense and 
supra-mundane values in life. In what- 
ever way the relation of the finite Being 
and nature to God be conceived, no 
teacher denies the possibility of a higher 
intuition of the transcendent and the 
cosmic. In fact, the Vaishnava’s appeal 
to faith is the appeal to the finer 
psychism which can make us the reci- 
pient of the radiant spirituality. 

Whatever may be the form of con- 


nection between the finite and the in- 
finite distinction, or difference — none of 
the teachers have denied to the aspirant 
this association with and the enjoyment 
of cosmic life, for the Vaishanavas have 
equally emphasised the Unity of life 
amidst the differences. Madhwa 
accounts for the differences by a 
specialising or particularising power of 
God, blit this specialisation cannot dis- 
place the fundamental Unity. Visesa 
holds distinctions and differences in the 
Absolute totality. Ramanuja integrates 
the differences by the predicative 
theory. Nimbarka accepts difference 
in Unity. 


(To be continued) 


THE UNIVERSAL SCIENCE-RELIGION* 

Bv Rom ain Holland 

(Continued from the last issue) 


And the great artist, thatTH^ was at 
bottom/' compared the universe to a 
picture, only to be enjoyed by the man 
who had devoured it with his ryes 
without any interested intention of 
buying or selling it : 

“I never read of any more beautiful 
conception of God than the following : 

* All rights reserved. This article may not 
hr translated or reproduced in pari or whole, 
in India or abroad, without the special per- 
mission of the author. — Ed. 

!l “Do you not see.*' he said to Miss 
MacLeod, “that I am first a ml foremost a 
pool?” -a word that may be misunderstood 
by Europeans : for they have lost the 
meaning of true poetry — the ilight of faith — 
"ithout which a bird becomes n mere 

mechanical toy. 

In London in 18*15, he said: “The artist 
,s a witness of the beautiful. Art is the 
least selfish form of pleasure in the world.” 

And again: “If you cannot appreciate 
harmony in Nature, how can you appreciate 
( '° d - "'ho is the sum of all harmony?” 

And finally : “Of a truth, Art is Rrah- 
nian t v 


“lie is the Great Poet, the Ancient 
Poet : the whole Universe is His poem, 
coming in verses and rhythms, written 
in infinite bliss.’ 

But it is to be feared that such a 
conception will seem too aesthetic and 
inaccessible except for those artistic 
spirits who arc produced with less 
parsimony by the torrents of Shiva 
watering the races of Bengal than by 
our pale smoke-begrimed sun. And 
there is another danger — its direct 
opposite —that races accessible to this 
ideal of ecstatic enjoyment will remain 
inactive spectators of it, enervated and 
enslaved by the Summits Artifc.r 2 ' in 
the same way that the Roman 
Emperor enervated and enslaved his 

•' (rod in Everything. 

:1 1 1 will be remembered that Nero so 
styled himself: “The Supreme Artist”— and 
that the people of Home submitted to all 
his tyrannies provided he gave them 
“panem ct circcnses" (bread and circuses). 
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subjects by the games. . . “Circenses.” 

Those who have followed me up to 
this point, know enough of Viveka- 
nanda’s nature, with its tragic com- 
passion binding him to all the sufferings 
of the universe, and the fury of action, 
wherewith he flung himself to the 
rescue, to be certain that he would 
never permit nor tolerate in others any 
assumption of the right to lose them- 
selves in an ecstasy of art or contem- 
plation. 

And because he knew in his own case 
and in that of his companions the 
dangerous attraction of this sovereign 
Game , 24 he constantly forbade it to 

34 Lila— the Gome of God. 

“You know”— he said to Sister Nivedita, 
“we have a theory that the universe is God's 
manifestation of Himself just for fun, that 
the Incarnation came and lived here ‘just for 
fun*! Play — it was all play. 

Why was Christ crucified? It was mere 
play. . . . Just play with the Lord. 

Say: It (life) is all play, it is all play.” 
And this profound and terrible doctrine is 
at the bottom of the thought of all great 
Hindus — as of many mystics of all ages and 
all climes. Is not the same idea to be found 
in Plotinus, who visualised this life ns a 
theatre, where “the actor continually 
changes his costume,” where the crumbling 
of empires and civilisations “are changes of 
scene or personages, the cries and tears of 
the actors. . . .” 

But in what concerns Vivekananda and 
his thought, the time and place of his teach- 
ing must never he forgotten. Often he 
wished to create a reaction against a 
tendency that he considered diseased in his 
auditors, and he used excess against excess, 
although for him harmony was the. final 
truth. 

On this occasion he was rather embarrass- 
ed by the emotionalism of the excellent 
Nivedita, who was saying goodbye to him in 
too sentimental a way. He said to her, 
“Why not part with a smile? You worship 
sorrow. . . .” And in order to rebuke his 
English friend who took everything too 
seriously, he showed her the doctrine of the 
Game. 

His antipathy to morose devotion, to the 
spirit of self-crucifying grief, was explained 
in the curious apologue of Narada : 

There are great Yogis among the Gods. 
Narada was one. One day he was passing 
through a forest and saw a man who had 


those who were dependent upon his 
guidance, and he sought by preaching 
to turn their dreaming eyes to what he 
called a “Practical Vedanta .” 28 

With him it was true that “the know- 
ledge of Brahman is the ultimate 
purpose, the highest destiny of man. 
But man cannot remain absorbed in 
Brahman .”- 6 Such absorption is only 
for exceptional moments. “When he 
emerges from that Ocean of rest and 
without a name,” he must go back to 
his buoy. And it is less the egoism of 
“ carpe diem 99 than that of “ Momenta 
quia pulvis es 9927 and considerations of 
safety that keep him afloat in the water. 

“If a man plunges headlong into 
foolish luxuries of the world without 
knowing the truth, he has missed bis 
footing. . . And if a man curses the 
world, goes out into a forest, mortifies 
his flesh, and kills himself little by little 
by starvation, makes his heart a barren 
waste, kills out feeling, and becomes 
harsh, stern and dried up, that man 
also has missed the wav.”-* 

been meditating until the white mils had 
built a large mound round him. Further 
on he saw another man jumping about, for 
joy under n tree. They asked Narada, who 
had gone to heaven, when they would he 
judged worthy to attain freedom. To tin- 
man surrounded by the ant-heap Nanid.i 
said : “After four more births,” and t In- 
man wept. To the dancer, ho said : “Aflei 
as many births as there are leaves on that 
tree.” And for joy that deliverance wel- 
coming so soon, the dancer went on jumping 
For joy. . . . Immediately he was free. (Cf. 
(he conclusion of Raja Yoga). 

* s The title given to four lectures in Jmnui 
Yoga (London, November, 18%). Cf. also 
his lectures in the same collection : The 
Renl and the Apparent Man , Realisation. 
God in Everythin#, and the Conversations 
and Dialogues (with Sarat Chandra Chnkrn 
varty, 1898, Bclur), Vol. VII of Complete 
Works, p. 105 et scq. 

24 Interviews on the way of Mukti, Vol. 
VII of the Complete Works , p. 193 et scq. 

21 The meaning of these two phrases i 4 - 
well known .-—“Enjoy the day,” is tin* 
Epicurian ; the Second, “Remember you aro 
but dust,” is the Christian. 

2 " God in Everything. 
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The great motto we must take back of Self which penetrates all living 
into the world from illuminations, that beings. Then what more will you have 
have revealed to us for an instant the to attain to? Would you rather that 


Ocean of Being in the full and Biblical 
sense — the word that sooner or later 
will allow us to attain our End — is also 
the motto of the highest code of ethics : 
‘‘Not me, but thou !” 

This “Me” is the product of the 
hidden Infinite in its process of exterior 
manifestation. We have to remake the 
path the inverse way towards our 
original state of infinitude. And each 
time that we say : “Not me, my 
brother, but thou !” we take one step 
forward.*'* 

“But,” says the selfish disciple to 
whose objections Vivckananda on that 
day replied with the patience of an 
angel —(a thing contrary to his habit) -- 
“but if I must always think of others, 
when shall I contemplate the Atman ? 
If J am always occupied with something 
particular and relative, how can 1 
realise the Absolute?” 

“My son,” replied the Swami sweet- 
ly, “I have told you that by thinking 
intensely of the good of others, by 
devoting yourself to their service, you 
will purify your heart by that work and 
through it you will arrive at the vision 

“Religious realisation does all the good 
to the world. People are afraid that when 
they attain to it, when they realise that 
there is but One, the fountains of love will 
he dried up, that everything in life will go 
away, and that all they love will vanish for 
them. . . . People never stop to think that 
those who bestowed the least thought on 
their own individualities have been the 
greatest workers in the world. Then alone 
a man loves when he finds that the object 
of his love is not a clod of earth, but the 
veritable God Ilimself. The husband will 
love the wife .... that mother will lo\o 
the children more who thinks that the 
children are God Ilimself. . . . That man 
will love his greatest enemy. . . . Such a 
man becomes a world-mover for whom his 
little self is dead and God stands in his 
pl ,u *e. ... If one-millionth part of the men 
mid women who live in this world simply 


Realisation of Self consisted in existing 
in an inert way like a wall or a piece of 
wood?” 30 

“But,” insisted the disciple, “all the 
same, that which the Scriptures des- 
cribe as the Self withdrawing into its 
real nature, consists in the stopping of 
all the functions of the spirit and all 
work.” 

“Oh !” said Vivekananda, “that is a 
very rare condition and difficult to 
attain and does not lust long. How 
then will you spend the rest of the 
time ? That is why, having realised 
this state, the saint sees the Self in all 
beings, and possessed of this knowledge 
ho devotes himself to their service, so 
that thus he uses up all the Karma 
(work) that remains to be expended by 
the body. That is the condition that 
the Shastras describe as Jivan-Mukti 
(Freedom in Life).” 31 

An old Persian tale describes in an 
exquisite form this state of bliss 
wherein a man, already free through 
knowledge, gives himself to others so 
naturally that he forgets everything 
else in them. A lover came to knock 
at the door of hfa well-beloved. She 
asked : “Who is there?” He replied : 
“It is 1.” The door did not open. He 
came a second time, and called : “It 
is I, I am here!” The door remained 
closed. The third time the voice asked 
from within: “Who is there?” He 
replied : “YVell-beloved, I am thou !” 
And the door opened. 32 

sit down and for a few minutes say, ‘You 
are all God, 0 ye men and U ye animals, 
and living beings, you are all manifestations 
u[ the one living Deity!’ the whole world 
will he changed in half an hour.’’ (The Real 
and the Apparent Man). 

8,1 I have condensed the conversation. 

41 Vol. VII of Complete Works, p. 105. 

43 Quoted by Vivekananda, second lecture 
on the Practical Vedanta. 
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But this lovely parable, whose charm 
Vivckananda could appreciate more 
highly than most, represented too 
passive an ideal of love to contain the 
virile energy of a leader of the people. 
We have seen how constantly he 
flagellated and abused the greedy bliss 
of the Bhaktas. To love with him 
meant to love actively, to serve, to 
help. And the loved one was not to be 
chosen, but was to be the nearest who- 
ever he happened to be, even the 
enemy in process of beating you, or the 
wicked or unfortunate — particularly 
such; for their need was the greatesl. :,J 

“My child, if you will only believe 
me,” he said to a young man of middle 
class, who vainly sought peace of mind 
by shutting himself up in his house, 
“iirst of all you must begin by opening 
the door of your room, and looking 
about you. . . . There are some 
miserable people in the neighbourhood 
of your house. You will serve them 
with your best. One is ill : you will 
nurse him. Another is starving : you 
will feed him. A third is ignorant : 
you will teach him. If you wish peace 
of mind serve others ! That is what I 
have to say !” 34 

33 “Do you not remember what the Bible 
says: ‘If you cannot love your brother 
whom you have seen, how can you love God 
whom you have not seen?* ... I shall call 
you religious from the day you begin to see 
God in men and women, and then you will 
understand what is meant by turning the 
left cheek to the man who strikes you on 
the right.” ( Practical Vedanta , //). 

This was the thought constantly ex- 
pressed during his last years in Tolstoy’s 
Journal . 

34 “The watchword of all well-being ... is 
nol l, but thou. Who cares whether there 
is a heaven or a hell, who cares if there is 
a soul or not, who cares if there is an 
unchangeable God or not? Here is the world 
and it is full of misery. Go out into it as 
Buddha did, and struggle to lessen it or die 
in the attempt. Forget yourselves, this is 
the first lesson to be learnt, whether you 
are a theist or an atheist, whether you are 
an agnostic or a Vcdanlist, a Christian or a 


We have insisted enough upon this 
aspect of his teaching and need not 
dwell upon it further. 

But there is another aspect that must 
never be forgotten. Usually in 
European thought “to serve” implies a 
feeling of voluntary debasement, of 
humility. It is the “Diencv, dicnen ” 
of Kundry in Parsifal . This sentiment 
is completely absent from the 
Ved autism of Vivekananda. To serve, 
to love, is to be the equal of the one 
served or loved. Far from abasement, 
Vivckananda always regarded it as the 
fullness of life. The words “Not me, 
but thou !” do not spell suicide, but the 
conquest of a vast empire. And, if we 
see God in our neighbour, it is because 
we know that God is in us. Such is the 
first teaching of the Vedanta. It docs 
not say to us : “Prostrate your- 
selves!” It tells us: “Lift up your 
head ! For each one of you carries 
God within him. He worthy of Him ! 
He proud of it!” The Vedanta is the 
bread of the strong. And it says to 
the weak, “There are no weak. You 
arc weak because you wish to be.” J< 
First have faith in yourselves. You 
yourselves are the proof of God ! :,b 
“Thou art That.” Each of the pulsa- 
tions of your blood sings it. “And the 
universe with its myriads of suns with 
one voice repeats the word : ‘Thou 
art That!’ ” 

Mohammedan.” ( Practical Vedanta, IV, 

p. 350). 

35 “As soon as you say, ‘I am a little 
mortal being’, you are saying something 
which is not true, you are giving the lie 
to yourselves, you are hypnotising your- 
selves into something vile and weak ami 
wretched.” — ( Practical Vedanta, I). 

C T /. the last Interviews with Saratehandra : 

“Say to yourself : ‘I am full of power, 

I am the happy Brahman!’ . . . Brahman 
never awakes in those who have no self- 
esteem.” 

11 “How do you know that a book teach** 
truth? Because you are truth and 
it. . . . Your godhead is the proof of Got 
Himself.” ( Practical Vedanta , I). 
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Vivekananda proudly proclaims : 

“He who does not believe in himself 
is an atheist .” 37 
But he goes on to add : 

“But it is not a selfish faith. ... It 
moans faith in all, because you are all. 
Love for yourselves means love for all, 
for you are all onc. mH 

And this thought is the foundation of 
all ethics : 

“Unity is the test of truth. Every- 
thing that makes for oneness is truth. 
Love is truth, and hatred is false, 
because hatred makes for multiplicity, 
it is a disintegrating power. . . .” 

Love then goes in front . 1 ' 1 But love, 
here, is the heart-beat, the circulation 
of blood without which the members of 
the body would be paralysed. Love 
still implies the Force. 

At the basis of everything then is 
Force, Divine Force. It is in all things 
and in all men. It is at the centre of 
the Sphere and at all the points of the 
circumference. And between the two 
each radius diffuses it. He who enters 
and plunges into the vestibule is thrown 
out in flames, but he who reaches the 
centre returns with hundredfold in- 

* T Tloslii Sen quoted to me the brave words 
tlmt go far to explain Vivekannnda's 
religion ■ -uttered in contradicting the 
Christian hypothesis that we should hear a 
human hell here to gain a Paradise here- 
after : 

“I (Jo not believe in a God who will gi\o 
me eternal bliss in heaven, and who cannot 
give me bread here.’’ 

This fearlessness in great Indian belief 
with regard to God must, never he forgotten. 
The West, which likes to represent the 
Past us passive, is infinitely more so in its 
dealings with the Divinity. If, rs an Indian 
Vedanlist believes, God is in me, why should 
I accept the indignities of the world? 
Hathcr it is my business to abolish them. 

** Practical Vedanta , I. 

Intellect here is relegated to the second 
place. “The intellect. is necessary, but . . . 
is only the street-cleaner, the policeman 
and the road will remain empty if the 
torrent of love docs not pour down it. And 


creased energy, and he who realises it 
in contemplation, will then realise it 
in action . 40 The gods are part of it. 

then the Vedanlist went on to quote Sankara 
and The Imitation of Christ. 

40 Here again Christian mysticism arrives 
at the same results. Having achieved the 
fact of union with God, the soul has never 
been freer to direct its other activities of 
life without violating any single one of them. 
One of the most perfect examples of this 
mastery is a Tourangclle of the seventeenth 
century, our St. Theresa of France, Madame 
Martin — Marie of the Incarnation — to whom 
l he Abbe Bremond has devoted some of the 
most beautiful pages (half of volume) of his 
monumental Histoirc littcrairc du sentiment 
rcligieux en France, Vol. IV, particularly 
Chapter V ; “La vie intense des Mystiques. ” 
This great soul who in a strictly Christian 
selling went through all the stages of mystic 
union like Ramakrishna: sensibility, love, 
intelligence (up to the highest intellectual 
intuition), came down from them to practical 
action without for a single instant losing 
contact with the God she had realised. She 
said of herself: 

“A divine intercourse was established 
between God and the soul by the most 
intimate union that can he imagined. . . . 
If the person has important occupations she 
will strive ceaselessly to cultivate what God 
was doing in her. That itsilf comforted her, 
because when the senses wore occupied and 
diverted, the soul was free of them. . . . 
The third state of passive prayer is the most 
sublime. . . . The senses are then so free 
that the soul who has reached it. can work 
without distracting in any employment 
required by its condition. . . . God shines 
at the depth of the soul. . . 

And her son, who was also a saint. Don 
Claude, wrote : 

“As exterior occupations did not in the 
leas! interrupt interior union in her case, so 
inner union did not prevent her exterior 
functions. Martha and Mary were nexer in 
better accord in what they did. and the 
contemplation of the one did not put any 
hindrance in the way of I he action of the 
other. . . 

I cannot too strongly urge my Indian 
friends -(and those of my Kuropcau friends 
who are usually ignorant of these riches) to 
make a careful study of these admirable 
texts. I do not believe that so perfect a 
genius of psychological analysis has been 
allied in any mysticism to the vigour of 
profound intuition as in the life of this 
bourgeoise from the valley of the Loire in 
the time of Louis XII 1. 
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For God is all in all. He who has seen 
God will live for all . 41 

Hence by a perpetual coming and 
going between the infinite Self of per- 
fect knowledge and the Ego implied 
in the Game of Maya, we maintain the 
union of all the forces of life. In the 
bosom of contemplation wc receive the 
necessary energy for love and work, for 


faith and joy in action, for the frame- 
work of our days. But each deed is 
transposed into the key of Eternity. 
At the heart of intense action reigns 
eternal calm , 42 and the Spirit at the 
same time partakes of the struggles of 
life, and yet floats above the strife. 
Sovereign equilibrium has been realised, 
the idea! of the ( lita and of Heraclitus ! 


(Concluded) 


BIOLOGY IN EDUCATION AND HUMAN LIFE* 


By Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 


During the last quarter of a century 
it has gradually been realised that 
biological science, no less than physical 
science, has an important role to play 
in the affairs of human life. Man is a 
creature partly of his inheritance (which 
we are just beginning to understand), 
partly of his environment and educa- 
tion (which have long been matters of 
study and discussion). If is nature, as 
a sensitive, responsive, and creative 
being, is determined partly by the 
material — in a wide biological sense -of 
which he is constructed, partly by the 
treatment to which — in development 
and education -that material has been 
subjected. 

Human Nature and Environment 

I would not deny — far from it — the 
extreme importance of the environ- 
ment : of the traditions, of the stores 
of wealth and knowledge, of the 
accumulations of wisdom, wit, and 

41 So said the present gro.il Ahbol of the 
Math of Belur, Shivananda, in his presiden- 
tial address to the first Convention of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission (April I, 
3026 ) : 

“If the highest illumination aims at no- 
thing short of effacing all the distinctions 
between the individual soul and the universal 
soul, and if its ideal he to establish a total 
identity of one’s own self with Brahman 
existing everywhere, then it naturally follows 


loving-kindness which surround us. Do 
not imagine that experimental science 
leads necessarily to materialism in those 
who follow it. Like Martha, indeed, wc 
arc often cumbered about much serving 
in our laboratories : we have to be care- 
ful and troubled about many things— 
including the working of our apparatus : 
which leaves us often, alas, with too 
little, time for reading or reflection. 
Those of you, however, who, like Mary, 
have chosen the good part, do not be 
too sure that we poor experimental 
scientists arc entirely lacking in appre- 
ciation of the more spiritual affairs. It 
is only when provoked by theological 
dogma, or by prejudice blinding people's 
eyes to the most evident facts, that we 
lose our heads and tempers and become 
breakers of idols. Naturally, T think, 
we are sane and reasonable people, 
people who if treated with a little kind 


that, the highest spiritual experience of the 
aspirant cannot hut lead him to a sl:iU* of 
exalted self dedication to the welfare of nil. 
He makes the last divine sacrifice by 
embracing the universe idler transcending if * 
limitations, which arc the outcome of 
ignorance.” 

42 Cf. the Gita, which here is the in- ,; P 1,n 
lion of the Practical Vedanta , T. 

*From the writer’s Henry Sidgwick 
Memorial Lecture at Nownham College, 


Cambridge, with special permission 
Prabuddha Dharata . 
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ness and understanding may often be 
made quite decent members of society. 
Admitting, however, the value of the 
accumulated wealth and wisdom in our 
environment, of the culture stored by 
centuries of thought and labour, the 
hard facts of experience and experiment 
tell us certain tilings, which cannot be 
denied, as to the biological back- 
ground of our human nature. These 
things, of which so many educated 
people are quite, or almost, unaware, 
arc whal 1 wish to discuss here. 

Each of us arose from the union of 
two cells, one of which alone decided 
the sex to which we belong. Our 
inheritance of bodily characteristics and 
of mental tendencies was determined by 
certain elements in those cells, elements 
the separate existence of which is as 
certain as that of atoms and electrons. 
Our bodies and our nervous systems 
developed in a certain way, affected— 
but not settled -by our environment, 
through the continual division of those 
cells. The finished product ourselves 
depends for its proper functioning 
upon a variety of measurable factors, 
internal and external to the body. Our 
children inherit the same tendencies and 
possibilities, visible or latent, as we do, 
masked or exaggerated by the tenden- 
cies and possibilities of their other 
parents. Health and happiness, power 
to contribute to the common stock, are 
linked as functions of the many variables 
of inheritance and surroundings. The 
peculiarities of brain and nervous 
system, of internal secretions and 
digestion, are mingled with education 
mul environment, with poetry and 
religion, in producing mind and 
cnaracter. Great, therefore, as arc our 
birthrights of environment, vast as are 
the unconscious effects of tradition and 
upbringing, we delude ourselves if we 
do not recognise that the nature of man 
fbe individual, and of mankind the 


organised society, depends in large 
measure on biological factors. 

The General Ignorance of Biology 

Latin is essential to the proper under- 
standing of literature : biology only 
to tho proper understanding of man ! 
Mathematics and Latin are an excellent 
discipline for the mind : granted for 
those who have that kind of mind. But 
would you teach them these to the ex- 
clusion of all more natural knowledge? 
Would our colleagues in those subjects, 
often knowing nothing of biology, dare 
to a.v^ri [.hat there, is no mental dis- 
cipline to be found in the study of life 
phenomena? Few discoveries are of 
such general significance, such universal 
application, not many facts have had 
such an effect on human thought in all 
its aspects, as that of evolution. Are 
the implications of evolution of less 
dgnilicaneo than those of the binomial 
theorem or of Latin Grammar? 

Economies deals with human life, 
with man in his social aspects; it cannot 
fail to be concerned with problems of 
population, food supply and transport, 
public health, heredity, eugenics, 
psychology, and medicine : all matters 
of great significance involving, if they 
me to be properly understood, the bio- 
logical factor. How many economists 
have any acquaintance with biology : 
Admitting the value and importance of 
history as a factor in political economy, 
admitting the mental discipline of the 
classics and (for the sake of argument) 
the greater grace and dignity of the 
v, riiings of those who have been brought 
up on Greek and Laiin; admitting that 
mathematics enables the student to 
think in terms of llux and change, and 
is bound to aid in a study involving 
probability ami the laws of large 
numbers of differing individuals : admit- 
ting all these things, is there no place 
for biology in a scheme of teaching and 
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research in economics? I do not imply 
that economists should be experimental 
biologists. We teach physics and 
chemistry to our medical students, not 
because we expect most of them to use 
these sciences in their practice — they 
certainly will not — but as a necessary 
discipline and preparation for their 
minds. To exclude physics and chemis- 
try from medicine would seem just as 
reasonable as to omit biology from 
political economy. 

Biology jn Relation ro other 
Sciences 

One difficulty in the teaching of 
biological science arises from the fact 
that this requires a knowledge of other 
things : of chemistry and physics, of a 
certain minimum of mathematics. It is 
possible for a mathematician, a physi- 
cist, or a chemist to be unaware of most 
that lies outside his proper study. Such 
narrowness is rarely found in a biologist : 
his work requires at least a nodding 
acquaintance vvdh the other science... 
Except to the pure naturalist, ami 
often indeed to him, the phenomena of 
life are bound to raise questions of 
chemistry and physics, or of meteoro- 
logy and geography, at every turn. 
The coefficient of thermal expansion of 
water, for example, and its variation 
with temperature, determine the rehitixe 
richness of cold and tropical regions in 
living fauna. Currents and climate, 
temperature and radiation, the consti- 
tution of the land, tfic composition of 
the air, these determine the incidence 
and possibilities of life. The concentra- 
tions of phosphate and nitrate in sea 
water are limiting factors in tin- amount 
of its living material ; solar radiation 
ucting on the plankton determines the 
great growth of spring and early 
summer. The presence of carbon 
dioxide in the air, of iodine, calcium, 


and oxygen in the streams : such 
factors, and an infinite variety Of .others, 
provide a necessary basis for any dis- 
cussion of the natural habits and 
development of animals and plants. 
Often enough the physical and chemical 
questions provided by life are very 
complex and difficult, requiring special 
training and experience for their solu- 
tion. Herein, indeed, lies the difficulty, 
not only in teaching biology but in 
tempting the ablest minds to take it up 
as a profession. 

This difficulty can be solved only by 
a compromise, fn its elementary stages 
the siuily of biology provides little of 
the discipline which we associate with 
mathematics, or with Latin and Greek. 
There is no puns asinorum ; there arc 
no things peculiarly difficult to under- 
stand; there arc no problems to solve, 
no examples to set, no proses to trans- 
late, no poems to juggle into hexa- 
meters. The mind, like the body, can 
only be trained to its best performance 
by setting it to do what is hard, in 
facing and overcoming difficulties, in 
nialxinu efforts not merely of repetition 
hul also oi achievement . Elementary 
biology provides little of the mental 
gymnastics which we associate with 
these older studies. Moreover, in all 
but its simpler stages, biology requires 
a knowledge of other sciences ; without 
these, large fields of it are meaningless. 
The tendency, therefore, and in prin- 
ciple a good one, is to tcaeli those other 
sciences first. Unless, however, we arc 
prepared to tolerate a degree of speciali- 
sation in our schools which is undesir- 
able both fur education and for senate 
itself, there is little time or opportunity 
left for still another scientific subject. 
Biology in consequence is left to take 
a second place — or no place at all- 
school. The best minds of the coming 
generation are steeped in mathematics 
and physical science— if in any science 
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— and it is difficult later to draw them 
off into biology. 

Recruits to Biology 

Our problems, however, are at least 
as important, at least as interesting, 
and far more difficult than theirs, and 
I have no doubt at all that many of 
the ablest workers in our universities 
who now devote themselves to mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry would 
have made, had they been caught early, 
equally distinguished biologists. I am 
sure, indeed, that many of our classical 
or legal friends, had they been given 
the chance, would have done at least 
the same : they are not so incompetent 
either ! As a practical step, biology 
must demand that, with all its intellec- 
tual interest and its importance in 
human affairs, it should be brought 
sufficiently to the attention of boys and 
girls to t riable them to decide wi:h their 
eyes open whether that, or something 
else, is what they wish to study. The 
quality of our recruits would rise, could 
time be found in the last few years of 
school to introduce, in a general way, 
tin* ideas and possibilities of biological 
science. Those should be regarded ns 
lacking education who are altogether 
ignorant of the nature of living things. 

Biology an Esskntjai Factor in 
Education 

The discipline of the mind, important 
<iS it is, is not. the only object in educa- 
tion, any more than is the production 
of athletic champions the chief purpose 
°f physical training. Many of the 
subjects taught at school, history, 
tf f ography, modern lnngunges, poetry, 
divinity, music, are to be regarded 
rather from the point of view of their 
°uliural value than as simple mental 
gymnastics. Experience has shown 


that biology also can be included in this 
larger category, even for children of a 
relatively tender age. An admirable 
pamphlet, Biology in the Elementary 
Schools and its Contribution to Sex 
Education , published by the American 
Social Ilygicnc Association, describes a 
scries of experiments in the teaching of 
biology, even to quite young children, 
by a group of sympathetic and 
intelligent people. “To children in 
general, regardless of their upbringing, 
the world of living nature is vastly 
interesting.” “Children have shown in 
the course of their studies in biology 
ample evidence of their ability to 
classify facts, recognise relations be- 
tween ideas, make generalisations, 
formulate results.” “They have found 
new problems in old haunts, have 
examined them resourcefully, critically, 
objectively.” It is true that such 
teaching requires more skill and under- 
standing, more forethought and pre- 
paration. than much of the established 
routine of the schools. Biology poorly 
taught i.*« as bad as history poorly 
taught. To introduce biology whole- 
sale. and without tlm provision of 
intelligent and sympathetic teachers, 
might be dangerous and would certainly 
lower its value as an ingredient in a 
humane end liberal education. Let us 
rdc.in without question the subjects 
which disci ffiint* the mind by their 
formal precision, their logical dffiUul- 
tii. : but among tho>e which are taught 
i:i order to breed a wide v understanding 
of the world, I would urge that, in the 
ideal school, biology in its general 
aspects should have an assured and 
honourable piece. That place, how- 
ever, must be acquired gradually. 

In a variety of ways such a minimum 
of biological knowledge as I would have 
every child possess can minister to his 
or her needs and thoughts and diffi- 
culties. The problems of sex arc much 
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simpler if viewed from the natural and 
objective point of view. Reproduction 
is an honest and straightforward matter 
from the biological aspect. Inborn 
differences in mental and physical 
qualities, and the manner of their 
origin, are essential factors in the struc- 
ture of society : our views of human 
relationship are bound to be affected by 
the existence of such differences-- and 
to breed rational views on human 
relationships is one chief purpose of 
education. The basis of the family or 
the tribe, the relative effects of inherit- 
ance and environment, the aristocratic 
or the democratic principles in govern- 
ment, all these are matters which lively 
young minds will ponder and debate, 
and which ultimately depend upon the 
intrinsic properties of man, the biologi- 
cal unit. Problems of mental and 
bodily health, of nutrition, of physical 
training, of disease, belonging naturally 
in one sense to medicine, arc most 
readily approached by children, as by 
adults, through the channel of biology. 

It is possible, of course, to trade on 
ignorance, for selfish and even for un- 
selfish ends. Those who believe in war 
may object to enlightened education on 
matters pertaining to reproduction, as 
likely to diminish the supply of camion 
fodder. Those who desire to maintain 
the rights of inherited power, or rank, 
or wealth, may prefer to uphold the 
biological fallacy underlying an aristo- 
cratic constitution of society. Those 
who look to socialism as a cure for 
human ills may try to disguise the fact 
that all individuals are not, and cannot 
conceivably be made, alike in quality 
or character. To all, however, who 
desire to know and to spread the trulh 
in such matters, trusting in the good 
sense of mankind, there cun be no 
question that if the claims of biology 
are verified, it is right to demand for if. 
a proper place in education. 


Inheritance and Eugenb^? 

Can they, then, be verified? I will 
give a few examples. Let ns take first 
the subject of inheritance, and assume 
(for the sake of argument and simpli- 
city) the Gene theory of its mechanism. 
In recent years, owing to careful experi- 
mental studies, the manner in which 
natural characteristics are inherited or 
handed on has become apparent, if not 
in detail, at least in general outline. 
There arc many common fallacies about 
inheritance, derived from imperfect 
experimental knowledge or by false 
deduction from experience. Much of 
so-called eugenics is based upon such 
fallacies. 

There exist human beings who are 
vigorous, wise, virtuous : others that 
are not; the differences depend in part 
upon inheritance. Could we eliminate 
the tendencies not only to undesirable 
mental qualities but also to harmful 
physical ones : susceptibility to disease 
such as cancer and tuberculosis : defor- 
mities, various forms of weakness and 
unfitness : Isow happy and how beauti- 
ful a race might vet reign upon the 
earth. Look, as Jennings says in his 
hook, 77m lliolnainil Hnsis nf Ihnmr' 
Mature, on what has been done for 
the breeds of cattle and poultry and for 
cultivated plants. Shall wc use, it is 
often asked, our knowledge of genetics 
for the improvement of domestic animals 
and fruits, and neglect the infinitely 
more important improvement of the 
human stock? This is the question 
which eugenists ask. The answer— to 
some a very unexpected one— can 
readily be given, loosely quoting 
Jcnning’s words : 

“There is no obstacle in the known 
principles of genetic science to thv 
attainment of such a result, provided wc 
can decide on the qualities we wish lo 
preserve or promote in our human stock, 
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and provided that the necessary 
methods are applied with the necessary 
thoroughness for the necessary length 
of time. The difficulties are not in the 
theory but in the practice. A practical 
breeder must be placed in complete 
control with instructions to fear not God 
neither regard man in the execution of 
his project. lie will mate a few 
individuals possessing characteristics as 
near the desired ones as he can find, 
and he will stop the propagation of the 
rest. Then he will proceed to bring to 
light the defective genes by reversing 
the rule of family eugenics, that is the 
canons against inbreeding. The select- 
ed progeny of his first cross will be 
inbred, as cattle are inbred. This will 
bring together, on the one hand, defec- 
tive genes, on the other, desirable 
genes; the results will appear in the 
personal characteristics of the indivi- 
duals produced. A great stock of 
defective and deformed individuals will 
appear along with a number that are 


not defective or are less defective. 
Those showing undesirable traits will 
again be eliminated ; the rest again 
inbred. By a continuation of this pro- 
cess, with at times judicious crossing of 
superior individuals followed by further 
inbreeding and elimination, the defec- 
tive and undesirable genes will gradual- 
ly be uncovered and removed from the 
race. In this way after many genera- 
tions a race will have been produced all 
of whose individuals show the combina- 
tion of characteristics sought : a com- 
bination of the highest characteristics 
found in man (so far as none of these 
are incompatible with the others). The 
obstacles to the production of this result 
lie not in the theory of the matter but in 
its practice. Obviously, however, the 
practical obstacles are insuperable .’ 9 

Mankind would not submit to the 
tyranny required. This type of 
eugenics, based upon the analogy of the 
domestic animals, does not lie within 
the bounds of practicality. 


(To he concluded) 


PROF. BENDY KUMAR SARKAR ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 
(Continued from the last issue) 


The Role of Foreign Capital 
The evils of industrialism then being 
exaggerated and not being beyond con- 
trol and its benefits being many, the 
question then arises — How is India to 
be industrialized ? 

Industrialization requires money — 
‘money operating in terms of crores\ 4J 
Where is that money to come from? 
Prof. Sarkar does not believe that 
India’s indigenous capital is sufficient 
for that purpose . 44 We shall have to go 
fo the countries which have sufficient 

Economic Development , p, 894. 


surplus loanable capital in order that 
the industrialization of India may be 
furthered . 45 Reliance on foreign capital 
is held to be necessary at least for some 
time to come . 44 

Foreign capital may be borrowed by 
Indian capitalists in order that the latter 
themselves may utilize the amount in 
starting industries . 47 In that case the 
utilization of foreign capital would only 

44 Greetings to Voung India, p. 72 and 
Bengali pamphlet on “Instruments for 
Repairing the Brain/’ p. 8. 

4il Economic Development , p. 894. 

4 * Greetings to Young India, p. 17. 

47 Economic Development, p. 896. 
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mean that interest would have to be 
paid to its owners. It may also be 
utilized by its owners themselves 
starting mills, factories, etc., in India. 48 
Prof. Sarkar contemplates the utiliza- 
tion of foreign capital in both the ways 
mentioned. 49 

He is not blind to the evils of foreign 
capital. He is particularly conscious of 
the following when the owners of foreign 
capital would themselves utilize it in 
India — that the natural resources of the 
country would be exhausted, that the 
dividends and profits would be taken 
away by the foreigners, that the direct- 
ing heads would be mainly foreigners. %fJ 
But he points out that, whatever be the 
gains of the foreigners, we stand to gain 
solid economic advantages from the use 
of foreign capital. 51 The pica that the 
natural resources would be exhausted is 
not a sound argument ; for, the Indian 
masses cannot be allowed to continue in 
their present wretched condition until 
Indian capitalists have accumulated 
sufficient savings to industrialize the 
country. 52 The use of foreign capital 
has no doubt involved in the case of 
many countries an incessant demand for 
political concessions on the part of the 
owners thereof. But, India being under 
the British, she has nothing to lose in 
the political line. 55 

The little of industrialism that has 
already made its appearance in India - 
and hence the little of material pros- 
perity that is to be found to-day among 
the middle-classes, the workers and the 
peasants is due to the operation of 
foreign (almost wholly British) 84 capital 

41 Economic Development, p. 897. 

Ibid., p. 897. 

” Ibid., p. 895. 

11 Bengali pamphlet on *' ‘Instruments for 
Repairing the Brain,” p. 9. 

43 Economic Development , p. 898. 

#B Ibid., p. 895. 

** Ibid., p. 894 and Greetings to Young 
India, p. 49. 


in India. Besides, foreign capital has 
acted, and is still acting, as a great 
educative force in this country. “For 
instance, among our Indian bankers, 
financiers and captains of industry, 
many leading men have risen to the 
position that they occupy to-day 
through previous periods of probation 
as mere ‘second fiddles* in foreign 
establishments.” 55 These reasons ex- 
plain, in addition to that of the 
insufficiency of the sources of capital in 
our country, as to why he attaches so 
great an importance to foreign capital 
and regards it as ‘a great help,’ 5 * ‘a 
Godsend, 57 and so on. 

In order to minimize the evils of the 
use of foreign capital as far as possible, 
it is suggested that, whenever it is 
allowed to be operated within this 
country, an attempt should be made to 
allow such operation subject to as many 
of the following terms as possible 
“(1) The undertaking should be 
incorporated in India, tell its capital in 
rupees, and in every instance possess a 
certain proportion of capital belonging 
to Indians, (2) the directorate must 
contain Indian elements, (3) the higher 
branches of administration and technical 
direction must also contain Indian 
elements, (4) there must be an under- 
standing to the effect that Indian 
experts get promoted to superior posts 
without having to feel an unnatural 
inferiority compared to the foreign per- 
sonnel, (5) there must be provision for 
the training of Indian experts abroad 
and the working men and women at 
home, (6) The working men and women 
must have to be treated on terms as 
described subsequently in the section on 
industrial workers, (7) every advertise- 
ment or propaganda material must he 
published in the journals owned & ll( * 

“ Greetings to Young India, p. 17. 

$9 Ibid. t p. 17. 

*' Economic Development, p. 8®*- 
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conducted by Indians in India or 
abroad.* 18 

While relying on foreign capital, 
because of the necessities of the 
moment, Prof. Sarkar is not unmindful 
of the importance of indigenous capital. 
His anxiety for the development of 
banking' 9 in India in order to concen- 
trate and mobilize the savings in the 
country and the importance he attaches 
to the Co-operative Credit Societies' 10 
(rural or urban) as institutions for the 
concentration and more effective utiliza- 
tion of the savings of the peasants and 
the workers-- show that he does not 
minimize the importance oT indigenous 
capital. He also exhorts the moneyed 
classes* 1 to utilize their funds in starling 
modern industries, and in establishing 
export-import houses, insurance com- 
panies, banks, etc. He advises the 
richer landlords® 2 to invest their wealth 
in the above enterprises or in large 
scale farming. That also bears out that 
he is anxious that the capital resources 
of the country so far as they exist should 
be liberated and made available for the 
pushing on of the economic develop- 
ment of India. 

Technical Experts the Pioneers 
ok Economic Development 

The next great requirement for the 
industrialization of India is the pro- 
vision of a sufficient number of highly 
trained technical experts. 83 Three 
classes 64 of technical experts are 
required — Engineers (mechanical, elec- 
trical, sanitary and chemical), Chemists 
(industrial chemists as well as agricul- 

“ Economic Development, p. 897. 

'Greetings to Young India, p. 18 . 

" pp. is and 48. 

^Economic Development, p. 411. 

#1 p . 408 . 

Ibid., pp. 859 an( J 41 a and Greetings to 

'" n J India, pp. 23 and 118. 

Economic Development, p. 416. 


turists) and Econbmists (with special 
reference to banking, insurance, ex- 
change and foreign trade). The experts 
are needed to discharge one or other of 
three specific objects 05 : — (1) to run the 
industries; (2) to act as professors in 
technical schools; and (3) to carry on 
original research in the laboratories 
attached to the schools or the factories. 

The number of high-class technical 
experts is very few in India. Hence 
these will have to be trained up. 68 As 
the requisite training is not available 
in India, Prof. Sarkar thinks that for 
many years to come deserving persons 
would have to be scut abroad for being 
trained as experts.* 7 

He proposes that there should be an 
organization in each district to raise 
funds and to select tb <j persons who are 
to be sent abroad (nr training. 68 He 
suggests that for the next ten years 
each district should provide funds for 
the training of at least 100 pioneers at 
the rate of at least 10 per year. 
Rs. 10.000 may be taken as the expenses 
for 2 to 3 years’ training for each 
student. Rupees one lakh then would be 
the amount which each district would 
have to spend on the average per year. 
The students seeking to qualify for the 
scholarships must possess high academic 
qualifications (M.Sc., M.B., B.E., B.L., 
B.T. or M.A.) and must have acquired 
at least 5 years’ experience in their line 
in India. In the foreign countries they 
need not study for degrees, their duty 
will be to attach themselves non- 
officially to some establishment or other 
and to write articles on their investiga- 
tions. 89 Which of the foreign countries 

*’ Economic Development, p. 359. 

M Greetings to Young India, p. 23. 

,T Ibid., p. 23. 

M Ibid., p. 23 and Economic Development, 
pp. 416 and 359. 

** Economic Development, p. 417 ; but see 
p. 861, where the importance of working in 
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is to be chosen Id r training? Prof. 
Sarkar says that any of the first-class 
countries may at present be chosen 
almost blindly. 70 How is one to secure 
admission into the factories? To that 
he says that, as it is very difficult to 
get into the factories, workshops, etc., 
in foreign countries, the attempts are 
to be made after actually reaching the 
country. In this matter he says that 
a good deal would depend upon one’s 
power to cultivate acquaintance and 
also on one’s capacity to play on the 
sense of self-interest of the owners of 
factories by, say, providing them with 
some decent order for goods from 
India. 71 

After the completion of their train- 
ing abroad, these experts will act as 
the Economic General Staff for the dis- 
trict from which they are recruited. 72 
Their duty will be to find out means and 
methods for the economic development, 
of the district to which they belong. 
In this way an opportunity will be pro- 
vided for the economie evolution of each 
district in accordance with the guidance 
provided by the best traditions of the 
modern countries. 

The idea that each district is to make 
the best possible arrangement for its 
own economic evolution deserves to be 
specially noted. Prof. Sarkar does not 
like the districts to be dominated by the 
provincial capitalists. “As far as 
possible the district organizations should 
function independently of one another 
and uncontrolled by the metropolitan 
leaders and institutions.” 71 

laboratories and the inspection of factories 
and laboratories is stressed on. 

T0 Economic Development , p. 361. 

71 Ibid., p. 362. 

T * Ibid., p. 416 and Greetings to Young 
India, p. 28. 

TS Greetings to Young India, p. 22. Sec 
also the Bengali pamphlet on ‘‘The Instru- 
ments for Repairing the Brain/* p. 16. 


The growth of Indian Industrialism 
— Bound to be Slow • 

Prof. Sarkar points out that indus- 
trialism commenced in India in about 
the fifties of the last century, with the 
establishment of the jute, woolen and 
cotton mills. 74 This process of industria- 
lization is shown as having received a 
strong stimulus as a result of the 
Swadeshi movement (movement for the 
establishment of indigenous industries) 
since 1905 and as a result of the 
Government’s efforts to encourage 
Indian industries during and since the 
War. 7 ' He thinks that the present 
sympathetic attitude of the Government 
towards Indian industrialism is due to 
an endeavour to strengthen the key 
industries which have a military import- 
ance. 7 “ In any case, a policy of dis- 
criminating protection has been 
approved of and is being given effect to 
and Indian industries which can count 
many small and middling and some 
giant industries in their number — arc 
being fostered today. 77 

But it is emphasized that industria- 
lism in India -though already a force in 
the world’s economic system (India 
being at present the eighth industrial 
power in the world) can hardly stand 
comparison with the industrial achieve- 
ments of the modern countries. For, 
the number of the giant industries in 
India is very few, and India’s achieve- 
ments in the line of the small and mid- 
dling enterprises can be only compared 
with the industrial achievements of 
Europe near about 1870.™ Indian 
industrialism is but a child compared 
with the giant-like structure of modern 
industrialism. 

Backward as India undoubtedly is? 

* 4 Economic Development, p. 328. 

T * Ibid., p. 827. 

rfc Ibid., pp. 40 And 347. 

" Ibid., p. 847. 

T * Ibid., p. 385. 
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Profr Sarkar thinks that she cannot ex- 
pect to quickly catch up to the standard 
of modern achievements. Some reasons 
are given as to why the process of 
advance is bound to be slow. First, as 
already said, the moderns have already 
advanced far ahead, while we have yet 
to learn the very alphabets of industria- 
lism by establishing small industries on 
a proprietory or partnership basis ; 7 “ 
secondly, the modern countries had very 
little competition to face and had full 
control over their destinies at the time 
they were being industrialized — India is 
at a disadvantage in respect of both 
these points and thirdly, the advance 
in the industrialization of India depends 
on the amount of funds that can be 
spared for the manufacture of high-class 
technical experts, and India’s condition 
is not such that a large supply of funds 
for the purpose can be confidently ex- 
pected / 1 


An Industrialized India not a Menace 
to the Advanced Countries 

Would it be to the interest of the 
advanced countries to foster the indus- 
trialization of India? At first sight it 
may appear as if an industrialized India 
would be but a competitor of the 
advanced countries, and hence that the 
industrialization of India would be 
detrimental to their interests. 

Hut, Prof. Sarkar argues, that 
the industrialization of India is not 
necessarily in conflict with the best 
interests of the advanced countries. It 
is pointed out that if India is industria- 
lized she would have a greater demand 
for high-class machineries, chemicals, 
ctc *» which she would not be in a 


Economic Development, p. 409 and 
r . . on “The next stage in our economic 
^volution ” Arthik Vnnati , Kartick, 1834 
P. 558. 


ii S < !° 1 nom * c Development , 

p. 861. 


p. 849. 


position to produce for a long time 
to come and which the advanced 
countries alone can produce. “First- 
class machineries, complicated tools and 
implements, as well as chemicals of finer 
and superior qualities must have to be 
imported from the elderly industrial 
countries for quite a long time. When- 
ever and wherever there arise the 
questions of quality, precision, standar- 
dization and so forth India will have to 
depend on foreign products .”* 2 The 
advanced industrial countries, however, 
will have for that reason ‘to slowly 
transform their industrial system and 
revise and rearrange their manufactur- 
ing forces’ in order to produce those 
commodities and render these services 
which a newly industrializing country 
like India may stand in need of / 1 
Secondly, an industrialized India would 
be a country with a greater capacity not 
only for the production but also for the 
consumption of goods, both indigenous 
and foreign. An industrialized India 
would thus mean a big market for the 
advanced countries. “The number of 
men and women functioning actively 
and diseriminatively on the economic 
system of India as consumers, i.t\, 
agents in the demand side of values, will 
be steadily on the increase. And thus 
increasing wealth and wants of the 
Indian villagers will as a matter of 
course furnish fresh stimuli to purchases 
from abroad in the shape of finished and 
semi-fmished products as well as factory 
outfit, etc. In other words, we arrive 
at a paradox, namely, that the more 
industrialized and necessarily more 
wealthy India becomes the more will 
she import from other industrial 
nations .” 84 It is also pointed out very 
relevantly in this connection that ‘each 
of the countries like Great Britain, 

#3 Economic Development , p. 350. 

" Greetings to Young Indio, pp. 74 and 75. 

11 Economic Development, p. 850. 
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Germany, the U.S.A., etc., — who are 
almost in the same industrial stage — 
finds in the others quite an extensive 
market for its own products.’** On 
these grounds it is argued that the 
industrialization of India is more a help 
than a menace to the advanced 
countries. Hence Prof. Sarkar appeals 
to the commercial and industrial 
genius of Great Britain and Germany to 
rigorously push on the industrialization 
of India, his appeal to the British being 
principally for capital 8 * and to the 
Germans for facilities for technical 
training . 87 

Cottage Industries to be 
Modernized 

Prof. Sarkar does not believe that 
cottage industries are the peculiar pro- 
ducts of Indian civilization or that they 
have any special affinity with Indian 
culture or traditions. These also pre- 
vailed at one time in Europe and just 
as they have disappeared, more or less 
completely in the West, similarly they 
are bound to disappear, more or less 
completely from India as well . 88 

But, the economic condition of India 
is very backward at present, in spite of 
the modernism that has been introduced 
till now. Hence he thinks that the 
cottage industries of India are bound to 
survive for some length of time . 88 
That is why he urges that the time for 
the choice in favour of factory industries 
to the exclusion of cottage industries has 

* s Economic Development, pp. 350-851. 

“ Lecture on "Empire Development and 
Economic India," Greetings to Young India, 
pp. 68 and 76. Vide also Greetings to Young 
India , pp. 95 and 160. 

,f Economic Development , p. 45 

** "A Misleading argument in favour of 
Cottage industries advanced by the Govern- 
ment Department," J.B.N.C. Sept. 1927, 
p. 185. 

19 Bengali pamphlet on "The Arthasastra 
of Young Bengal," p. 44 and J.B.N.C. for 
Sept. 1927, p. 81. 

99 Greetings to Young India , p. 88, 


not yet come . 90 He also refers to the 
fact that cottage industries or small- 
scale industries or industries based on 
manual labour, are not altogether rare 
in Europe . 91 For these reasons he 
advises that efforts are to be made to 
enable the potters, weavers, carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, etc., to pass on to 
the next higher stage in the evolution of 
their respective crafts by widening their 
ideas, by teaching them to use better 
tools and instruments and also by pro- 
viding them with funds through banks 
especially started for them . 92 

Prof. Sarkar attaches some import- 
ance to Khaddar as one of the cottage 
industries. He thinks that the peasants 
can utilize their spare moments in 
spinning. 9 * Besides, according to him, 
Khaddar would enable the weavers and 
also the middle class young men (acting 
as middlemen) to add to their earnings . 51 
From the increasing sale of Khaddar the 
conclusion is drawn that it must have 
actually proved to be paying to the 
producers — otherwise such sales could 
not have continued . 95 No opinion is 
given as to whether it can compete with 
mill-made cloth as regards quality or 
price . 98 Though he notices the progress 
made in its quality and cheapness , 97 he 
thinks it is comparatively costly, and he 
recommends that its use is to he 
patronized in spite of its costliness 
because it provides some classes of the 
people with employment . 98 This shows 
that he does not think that Khaddar is 
capable of competing with mill-made 

■* Bengali pamphlet on "The Arthasastra 
of Young Bengal," p. 48. 

*' Economic Development, p. 468. 

“ lbid. f p. 846. 

M Bengali pamphlet on "The Arthasastra 

of Young Bengal,” p. 45. 

M Greetings to Young India , p. 88. 

M Bengali pamphlet on "The Arthasastra 
of Young Bengal,” p. 45. 

"Jbtd., p. 44. 

"/bid., p. 45. 
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cloth on equal terms. He strongly to improve the mechanism of the 
urges that efforts should be m$de Charkha.™ 

(Xq be continued) 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By, Swami Nityaswarupananda 

da farm vftd ft ftwwipift *T3SR[ ll « II 

OTtf All mere imagination sm Self g*i; free eternal tfh this 

from knowing tfa: the wise one fa indeed fa' (interrogative) like a child 
wsifa will act. 

7. Knowing all as mere imagination and the Self as free 
and eternal, will the wise one act like 1 a child? 

[ l Like etc. — foolishly. A child is completely ignorant. The fact is, for the man of 
realisation there is neither any world nor any action.] 

agtft fwfiutM ^ i 

fjnsFWT: ft? ftSTRTft ft? 8^ ^ ftfl^ || C || 

Self m Brahman wramril existence and non-existence imagined ^ 
and ifit this knowing for certain from: one who is free from desire fas' 

what fiuwifir knows fa' says fa' what does ^ and. 

8. Knowing for certain that one’s self is Brahman and 
that existence' and non-existence are figments, what' should 
one who is free from desire, know, say or do ? 

| 'Existence etc . — Relative existence and non existence are not true of the Atman. 
It transcends them both, and is the locus of all such conceptions which give reality and 
unreality to so-called existences. 

7 What etc. - To one who has attained Self knowledge nothing else remains to be 
known. He becomes fulfilled, free from desire. Worldly things appear to him con- 
temptible, having neither existence nor non-existence. Bereft of egoism as he becomes, 
he knows not, says not, and acts not, though he may be apparently doing all these.] 

dtstjw sngfcft i 

11 s 11 

HA All wn Self ifa this fafaaj knowing foi certain jpffanro become silent 
of the Yogi g: this indeed *fa I vq' this I * not such f^^T: 
thoughts jffar: faint ( mfar become ). 

, 9. Such thoughts 1 us ‘this indeed am F and ‘this I am not’ 

iconic faint for the Yogi who has become silent bv knowing 
all as Self. 

I Thoughts etc . — With the dawn of Self-knowledge — when all is revealed as Self and 
nothing but Self— all dual conceptions vanish. The Yogi then realises thnt he is all.] 


Greetings to Young India , p. iW. 
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q yq>nra‘ qrftrihsft h ijsst i 
q si q qi g WjfHOW l W qtfqq: II \o || 

gtjsn^WI Who has become tranquil nlfiPf: of the Yogi distraction ^ 
not tfan?n' concentration ?r not * and excess of knowledge * not 

dullness not pleasure n not 3:^' pain n not * (expletive) qi or ( mfn is-). 

10. The Yogi who has attained tranquillity, has no 1 
distraction, no concentration, no excess of knowledge, s no 
dullness, no pleasure, or no pain. 

No clc. — A Yogi with control over his senses has his mind in a perfectly balanced 
and tranquil state. No distraction whatsoever, therefore, can affect his equanimity. He 
has a perfect poise. 

2 Excess etc . — implies wrong knowledge, while dullness implies want of it.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The first article of this issue, An 
Unpublished Letter of Srranti Viveka- 
nanda, indicates how the love for 
rituals and symbols is ingrained in 
human nature. . . . The least we 
hope about the Memoirs of Sister 
Christine is that it will be found inter- 
esting. The present chapter reveals 
how at her very first meeting Sister 
Christine found a ‘touchstone’ in Swami 
Vivekananda. Wc wish to publish her 
memoirs serially. ... “I am the 
way” discusses why and how the 
significance of the life and teachings of 
prophets is lost to the world. . . . 
Human Elements in the Life Divine is 
compiled from a Bengali speech deliver- 
ed by Swami Saradananda on the occa- 
sion of a birthday anniversary cele- 
brated at the Bclur Math. Swami 
Saradananda, as many readers of Pra- 
buddha Bharata know, was a disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna. He was the first 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission 
and passed away in the year 1927. . . . 
Reality and Appearance formed the 
subject of the Presidential Address deli- 
vered by Dr. Mahcudra Nath Sircar, 
M.A., Ph.D., in the Indian Philosophy 


Section of the Philosophical Congress 

recently held at Dacca, Bengal 

Romaiil Holland's article, The Universal 
Science-Religion , is completed in this 
issue. The great savant has dealt in it 
with a subject which is of capital im- 
portance to both East and West, -the 
harmony of science and religion which 
has been so beautifully realised in the 

teaching of Swami Vivekananda 

In Biology in Education and Human 
Life Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S., puts forth 
a vigorous plea for the necessity nf 
greater attention to the study of 
biology. Though science is groping in 
darkness in its attempt to unveil the 
mystery of the origin of life on earth, no 
doubt, it is interesting to know wind 
the latest scientific thought has to say 
about it. Prof. Hill is a distinguished 
physiologist and won the Nobel Prhc. 
for the year 11)22. lie is now attached 
to the University of London. . . • l* 1 
the next article is shown the relative 
importance of Khaddar in the economic 
life of present India. 

HOPE, FAITH AND COURAGE 
Anyone who ever mentions the name 
of God owes it to himself to make a 
supreme effort to manifest Him in ^ e * 
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For if he does not believe in the 
existence of God in his conscious or 
sub-conscious mind, why should he 
make any mention of God, and if he be- 
lieves in the existence of God, what else 
in life matters, except to realise Him? 
But the world goes by catchwords and 
shibboleths. Wc talk many things with- 
out fully knowing what they imply — 
we do many things without at all think- 
ing what their effect will be. In the 
same way we talk of God as carelessly 
as anything — without caring to know if 
He has got any significance in our life. 
We as if take the existence of God jar 
granted, but all the while consider that 
we can ignore His existence altogether 
for all practical purposes. If a man 
seriously believe in the existence of 
God, his whole life will be transformed 
—he will find a check every time his 
mind goes astray or his senses commit 
any wrong, and in all actions good and 
noble he will lind an inspiration which 
will defy all earthly obstacles. 

God is not also like the mute stars in 
the sky or inert pictures on a wall,— one 
who has got existence but docs not 
affect our life anyway. The history of 
the world shows, He can be realised in 
life — He speaks in human language to 
any person who hungers and thirsts for 
Him. Does not the life of innumerable 
saints, whom the world has witnessed 
since the dawn of humanity, speak in 
words strong and emphatic that the rest 
of humanity can be likewise? But wc 
praise them as by-standers would praise 
the fighting gladiators standing outside 
the list. Not that we do not covet the 
blessings that the realisation of God 
means to life. But anyhow we live in 
half-sleep and do not like that to be 
disturbed and broken. Perhaps one of 
the reasons for this sad state of things is 
that people in general cannot raise them- 
selves to the height where one can hope 
to rea bse God. The very first condition 


for success in any undertaking is that 
one must have hope— great adamantine 
hope in spite of all frowning circums- 
tances, notwithstanding all calculations 
to the contrary. In the matter of realis- 
ing God also one must have all-conquer- 
ing hope, and there is no reason why 
one should not have that. If there had 
been a single man bom in the world who 
had realised God in life, any other man 
can hope to do the same. For God is 
not conditioned by time, space, causa- 
tion or anything whatsoever. 

Another thing necessary for attaining 
God is that one must have undying faith 
in himself. It is said that one must 
have faith in himself first, and in God 
next. Too true. For only he who has 
faith in himself can expect to manifest 
God in life. A man has absolutely no 
reason why he should lose faith in him- 
self, at least in matters of realising God. 
For all the scriptures of all the religions 
say in unequivocal language that no 
man is high or low in the eye of God and 
that He can be realised by anyone who 
really seeks Him. 

Nevertheless one has to pass through a 
hell of struggle to attain success in reli- 
gious life — he has to walk across a long 
long weary desert to get to the haven 
of peace— as indicated by the lives of 
saints who have gone before. Nothing 
can be had in the world without giving 
a proper price for it, and there is no 
exception in the matter of God-realisa- 
tion too. Why God stands as if aloof 
and looking indifferently at us plunged 
into the vortex of hard struggles to at- 
tain Him, it is no use inquiring. It 
is a fact that one has to pay the price of 
attaining Him by the hard struggle of 
life. So it is better to take courage at 
all difficulties — not to succumb to de- 
pression under any circumstances — to 
knock and knock though the doors seem 
to be locked and closed. So let none of 
us lose hope, faith and courage. 
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ALL-ASIA EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Self-love is as much a sin as self-obli- 
vion. Self-reverence is as much a virtue 
as self-retrospection. It is a happy sign 
of the times that the Asiatics have set 
about comparing notes of the present 
with the past. And this is sure to bring 
in a growing sense of self-consciousness 
which is so greatly needed now. 

The First All-Asia Educational Con- 
ference indicates the dawn of a new 
consciousness all over Asia. It also 
heralds a new epoch in the annals of 
India. India was once the cradle, one 
may almost say, of the Asian culture 
and civilisation, and she has again been 
chosen as the place for the first All-Asia 
meeting. 

In Asia were born some of the greatest 
teachers of the world. Therefore, it is 
in the fitness of things that the First 
All-Asia Conference was with relation 
to education. It was also a nice choice 
on the part of the organisers that 
Benares, the ancient centre of culture 


and education, was selected for the pur- 
pose. 

Asia has a culture of her own, which 
apart from its spiritual character, is 
characterised by a great catholicity. As 
such, the perplexing problems of the 
present weary world badly need for 
their solution the spread of Asian 
culture. The greatest task before Asia, 
to-day, is to bring about the fusion of 
the East and the West. 

We heartily congratulate the learned 
speakers and delegates from far and 
near on their admirable efforts to show 
to the world the real spirit and im- 
portance of the all-embracing Asian 
culture. We also say with the President 
of the Conference : “Let us build a 
better India, a better Asia and a better 
world.” It would have been better if 
the Conference had launched upon a 
practical scheme of work towards the 
fulfilment of the mission of Asia. For, 
have we not had enough of fond hopes 
and happy dreams. We now urgently 
need to face the reality of life. 


ItEVIEW 


SHIVAJI ALBUM IN 3 VOLUMES. 
Edited by Srimant Balasaheb Pant Prati- 
nidhi , B.A., Chief of Aundh. Post Aumlh, 
Dt. Satara. Price, each volume Be. 1-8. 

Shivaji’s is a name which is sure in all 
times to inspire national feelings in the heart 
of every Indian throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. And the more 
the incidents of his wonderful life are 
popularised, the better for the country. 

The Chief of Aundh, a descendant of one 
of the great hereditary officers of the 
Maratha Empire, has done a great service in 
that direction by bringing out the Shivaji 
Album in illustration of the career of that 
great hero from birth till his coronation. 
Though we could not appreciate all the 
pictures, some of them have come out 
beautifully well. The subjects chosen for the 
plates indicate a great artistic taste and 


historical sense on the part of the author. 
The last picture is about Shivaji’s “Gift of 
Sovereignty” to his Guru. One day while 
Kamadas visited him at the fort of Rayagad, 
Shivaji made a Sanad as a gift of his 
kingdom to his Guru and throwing the 
document into the alms-bag of the saint, 
said, “I intend now to make an humble 
offering of this kingdom at your feet, and to 
spend the remainder of my life in your 
service.” “Shivba, this kingdom is not 
yours to offer, nor mine to receive,” replied 
the saint at this, “This belongs to Rama. 
And with this noble ideal before you, you 
should administer this kingdom for the good 
of all the people.” 

We thank the author for having the idc® 
of bringing out this Album. Fourteen om 
of the thirty illustrations in the book * rc 
from the brush of the Chief himself. 
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KALYAN-RAMAYANANKA (Hindi). 
Published from the Kalyan Office, Gorakh- 
pur. 512 pp. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The Kalyan is an illustrated Hindi monthly 
of devotion, knowledge and universal religion. 
Each year a special number of the magazine 
is brought out. This time they have 
published the Ramayana number. It con- 
tains 206 articles— original and collected,— 
some of them being from brilliant scholars 
in and outside India, and gives a .study of 
the Ramayana in various phases. The 
magazine has been illustrated with 157 
pictures of which 19 are tri-coloured. We 
cannot sufficiently congratulate the publi- 
shers on this noble attempt to popularise the 
Ramayana in an age when people are becom- 
ing too much modernised to retain any love 
for their ancient scriptures or religious 
ideals. In comparison with the matter and 
get-up, the price of the book is very cheap. 

MOSLEM NAH1. (IN BENGALI). By 
Khan Sahib Abdur Rahamun Khan, M.A., 
ll.T. Mahbub Manjil, Ramna , Dacca. 11,8 pp. 
Price Re. 1/-. 

The book gives short life-sketches of three 
virtuous Mohammedan women, Khadizatul 
Kubra, Ayosha Siddika, and Fatematuz 
'/rihara. The first two were the wives of 
(he Prophet and the third his daughter. 
The printing and the get-up are good. 

THE GOD WITHOUT AND THE GOD 
WITHIN. By C. Jinarajadasa, M.A. 
Theosophiral Publish in g House, Adyar , 
Madras, .iff pp. Price J as. 

The book interprets the Upanishadic con- 
ception of the oneness of the spirit in the 


light of Theosophy. The printing and the 
get-up are good. 

EUGENICS, ETHICS AND META- 
PHYSICS. By Shri Bhagavan Das. Theoso- 
phical Publishing House , Adyar, Madras. 
18 pp. Price 2 as. 

The author discusses certain Laws and 
Morals of Indian Social Life in the light of 
Modern History and Science and shows their 
adaptability to the present age. The printing 
and the get-up are good. 

A PREPARATION FOR SCIENCE. By 
Richard B. Gregg. Gujrat Vidyapilh , 
Ahmcdahad. HI pp. Price 12 as. 

The hook is an attempt to help Indian 
village school teachers to prepare the minds 
of their pupils for the subsequent study of 
science. It lays down a course of exercises 
for boys calculated to develop their faculty 
of observation and discrimination and their 
sense of order and arrangement. These arc 
intended to be adopted by teachers accord- 
ing to local conditions. The author, who 
had two and half years’ experience of teach- 
ing in Simla Hills districts, is fairly 
acquainted with the practical difficulties of 
such a training. An interesting discussion 
on the value of science, its nature and its 
importance in future Indian life is to be 
found in one of the concluding chapters. 
The proper application of science in the rural 
life of India is necessary not only for her 
regeneration, but also for the solution of 
some of the world- problems bearing on 
cultural conflicts. 

The printing and the get-up are good. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE ANNIVERSAY OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA’S BIRTHDAY 

At tiii: Bki.cr Math 

The 69th birthday anniversary of Swami 
Mveknnanda was celebrated at the Belur 
Math on the 10th January last. Though it 
a week day a large number of people 
gathered at the monastery to pay respect to 
Ihe memory of the Swami. As usual there 
were Puja, the feeding of the poor, etc. In 
the afternoon a largely-attended public 
meeting was held in front of the Math, 

^ubhash Chandra Bose, Mayor of Calcutta 

presiding. 


Amongst the speakers were Prof. Joy 
Gopnl Bnncrjee, holder of the chair of Eng- 
lish in the Calcutta University, Sj. Snrnt 
Chandra Chatterjcc, the celebrated Bengali 
novelist and others. Prof. Banerjee gave his 
personal impression of Swamiji whom, he 
came to know through the good offices of 
Sir Brojendra Nath Seal. The speaker des- 
cribed the Belur Math os the external sym- 
bol of Swamiji *s greatness. Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjcc said that he did not much meddle 
with religion in his life. According to him 
Swami Viveknnanda was now a world figure 
and if the country had sincerely accepted the 
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ideals of Swamiji, it would Jiave gone much 
further ahead than it has done. 

The President in his closing speech remark- 
ed how in his time the student Community 
were inspired by nothing so much as the 
teachings and life of Swami Vivekananda, 
who seemed to typify and portray all the 
hopes and aspirations of their life. Conti- 
nuing he said that if India was to be free, 
it was not to be the home exclusively either 
of Hinduism or Mahomedanism, but the 
home of different communities living side by 
side in amity and peace. For that there was 
the great need for the adoption of the Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda in 
whom we find the synthesis of all religions. 
He then narrated how Swami Vivekananda 
inspired his countrymen with a sense of self- 
confidence, self- reverence and self-assertion. 

At Calc r it a 

On Sunday, the 11th January, a public 
meeting was organised by the local Viveka- 
nanda Society in Calcutta in memory of 
Swami Vivekananda. Prof. S. Radha- 
krishnan of the Calcutta University presided 
and amongst others Mr. Leo, the Chinese 
Consul-General, Mrs. M. R. Harding, an 
English lady brought up in the orthodox 
Christian Church and Dr. Mahcndra Nath 
Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., of the Calcutta Sans- 
krit College, addressed the meeting. Ac- 
cording to a Press report, an unerring testi- 
mony to the hold which Swami Vivekananda 
has upon the younger generation of the 
country was furnished by the immense crowd 
that attended the meeting. The spacious 
hall was crowded to suffocation ; so was also 
the balconies, people hanging even up to the 
ceiling. Prof. Itadhakrishnan described how 
in his younger days the work and teachings 
of Swami Vivekananda exerted a stimulating 
influence on his rnind. 

A WOMEN’S MEETING TO PAY HOMAGE 
TO THE HOLY MOTHER 

The Birthday Anniversary of the Holy 
Mother was celebrated by the Karnakrishna 
Mission Society, Rangoon, by holding a pub- 
lic meeting for ladies at the A. B. M. Union 
Hall, Rangoon, at 4 p.m., on Saturday, the 
13th December, 1930, when speeches, were 
delivered in different languages by ladies 
extolling the life and teachings of the Holy 
Mother. A portrait of the Holy Mother nice- 
ly decorated was placed on the dais. 


Srimati Sujata Sen, daughter of Keshab 
Chandra Sen and wife of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice S. N. Sen, presided. 

Srimati Kamakshi, M.Sc., speaking in Eng- 
lish paid a glowing tribute to the qualities 
of head and heart of the Holy Mother 
and held that the ideal of the Hindu woman- 
hood not only stood completely vindicated 
hut found the fullest expression in her life. 
Similar tributes were paid by Srimati S. 
Sriuivasan, a teacher, B. E. T. Girls’ School, 
in Tamil, Srimati Jyotirmayi Mukherjce, 
B.A., in Bengali and Srimati PrAbhabati, 
Head Mistress, D. A. V. Girls* School. 

The President in course of a neat little 
speech exhorted the ladies present to walk 
in the foot steps of the Iloly Mother in whom 
the ideal of womanhood had attained its 
highest perfection. 

Nearly six hundred ladies of different com- 
munities attended the meeting which was a 
prolonged one, and much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 

RAMAKR1SIINA SEVA SAM1TI, 
KALMA, DACCA 

We have received the report of the above, 
for the period from 1329 to 1335, Bengali 
era. 

The main object of the Sarniti is to spread 
education among the masses. The activities 
of the Sarniti may be put under the follow- 
ing heads : 

(1) Sri Kali Palhsala : It is a free primary 
school for girls. The number of girls is 3,1. 

(2) Sri Ramakrishna Palhsala: It is ;■ 
free primary school for boys. The num her 
of boys is 43. 

(3) The Annual Exhibition: The Sarniti 
opens every year an exhibition. In it pro- 
ducts of home-made and agricultural indus- 
tries are patronised. Lantern lectures are 
given to the villagers on hygiene, collage 
industries and general education. 

(V) The Reading Room : It has been 
started to give facilities for reading 
magazines and newspapers both English and 
Bengali. 

(5) Lectures : Occasional lectures are 
arranged for the uplift of the public. 

((>) Discourses: Every Wednesday, regu- 
lar discourses arc held and with it, 
reading of scriptures and Bhajans arc done. 

(7) Charitable Dispensary : The Sarniti 
undertakes to distribute medicines to t ie 
sick and arrange reliefs during epidemics 

We wish the Sarniti steady progress. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


THE SIIIVARATRI FESTIVAL AT THE FIRST 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

| From the Diary of M.J 


The Math at Baranagore. Narendra, 
Uakhal and others have to-day observ- 
ed the fast for Shivaratri. Two days 
hence will be the birthday anniversary 
of Sri Ramakrishna. 

It is only live months that the Math 
at Baranagore has been established. Not 
long ago Sri Ramakrishna left his 
physical body. Narendra, Rakhal and 
other devotees arc possessed of a spirit 
of intense renunciation. Once RakhaPs 
father came to persuade him to return 
home. He replied, “Why do you take 
the trouble to come ? I am perfectly 
happy here. Now, kindly bless me that 
1 may forget you and you also forget 
me.” Every one is seized with a spirit 
of dispassion for the world. They are 
always busy with religious practices and 
their one aim is, how to realise God. 
Sometimes they perform Japam, medi- 
tation, etc., and sometimes they are 
en gagcd in the study of scriptures. 
Narendra says, “The unselfish work. 
w hich the Lord prescribes in the Gita 


is but Puju, Japam, meditation, — these 
and nothing else.” 

This morning Narendra has gone to 
Calcutta. He has to conduct a law-suit 
concerning his house and has also to give 
evidence in the court. 

M. has reached the Math at nine in 
the morning. When he entered the 
Demons* room (the parlour was so 
styled in fun), Tarak took to singing in 
joy : 

“Lo ! there dances Shiva, lost in the 
ecstasy of the Self . . .” 

Rakhal also joined and both began to 
sing and dance. The song was recently 
composed by Narendra. 

“Lo, there dances Shiva, lost in the 
ecstasy of the Self, sounding his checks. 

Ilis tabor is playing and the garland 
of skulls is swinging in rhythm. 

The waters of the Ganges arc roaring 
among his matted locks. The great 
trident is vomiting fire, and the moon 
on his forehead is shining bright.” 

All the brothers of the Math are fast- 
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ing. In the room are now Narendra, 
Rakhal, Niranjan, Sarat, Sasi, Kali, 
Baburam, Tarak, Harish, Gopal of 
Sinti, Sarada and M. Jogin and Latu 
are at Vrindavan. They have not yet 
seen the Math. 

To-day is Monday, the 21st February, 
1887 — the day of the Shivaratri festi- 
val. On the coming Saturday, Sarat, 
Kali, Niranjan and Sarada will go on a 
pilgrimage to Puri. 

Sasi is day and night busy with the 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Puja is over. Sarat is singing to 
the accompaniment of a Tanpuru (a 
musical instrument) : 

“Shiva, Shankara, King of kings and 
the Great Lord of Kailas. 

The sound of his blowing horn per- 
vades the sky as he looks grand with 
a garland of snakes round the neck, his 
eyes big and red and the forehead deck- 
ed with the moon.” 

Narcndra has just returned from Cal- 
cutta. He has not yet taken his bath. 
Kali asked Narcndra, “What news 
about the law-suit?” 

Narcndra (annoyed) : “What have 
you got to do with that?” 

Narcndra is smoking and is talking 
with M. and others. He says : “Lust 
and gold must have to be renounced. 
Lust is the gateway to hell. All arc 
slaves to women. Shiva and Krishna 
are exceptions. Shakti was kept under 
perfect control by Shiva. Sri Krishna 
lived in the world, no doubt, but how 
non-attached ! How he left Vrindavan 
all at once !” 

Rakhal : “How he left Dwaraka 
also !” 

Narcndra has come back from the 
Ganges after his bath — in his hand are 
a piece of wet cloth and a towel. Sarada 
with his body besmeared with mud came 
and prostrated before Narcndra. He too 
is observing the Shivaratri. He will 


now go for a bath in the Ganges. 
Narcndra went to the shrine and bowed 
before the image of Sri Ramakrishna 
and then meditated for a while. 

Now the talk was about Bhavanath. 
He is married and has to look after 
household duties. Narcndra is saying, 
“They are but worldly worms.” 

It was afternoon. Preparations were 
going on for the Shivaratri Puja at 
night. Bacl leaves and faggots of Bad 
trees were procured. A Homa will be 
performed after the Puja. 

It was now dusk. Sasi burned in- 
cense in the shrine and took that to 
other rooms as well. Before the picture 
of every deity he bow r cd and uttered 
salutation in groat devotion. 

Arrangement has been made for the 
worship of Shiva under the Bacl tree 
of the Math. 

It is 9 p.m. Now will begin the 
first Puja. At 11 in the night will be 
the second Puja. There will bo four 
Pujas at four poriods of tho nighi. 
Narcndra, Rakhal, Sarat, Kali, Gopal 
of Sinti and other brothers of the Math 
have assembled under the Bad tree. 
Bhupati and M. too are present. A 
brother of the Math was performing the 
Puja. 

Kali is reading the Gita -the first 
three chapters. In the course of the 
reading, now and then, are going on 
talks and discussions with Narcndra. 

Kali : “I am verily all. Creation, 
Preservation, Destruction — all these, 1 
am doing.” 

Narendra : “How can I be creating? 
Another Power from behind is making 
me work. All our actions- even our 
thoughts — are due to That Power.” 

M. (to himself) “The Master used 
to say, ‘So long as one has got the cons- 
ciousness, */ am meditating/ he is with- 
in the bounds of Maya. One must ad- 
mit the existence of Shakti.” 

Kali remained silent and thinking 
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for a while said, “The actions you 
speak of, are all false — there was no 
thought at all — the very idea of their 
existence provokes laughter in me.” 

Narendra : “This 1 is not the 1 of 
‘I am That*. The real 1 is that which 
remains after the mind, body, etc. have 
been eliminated.” 

At the close of the reading of the Gita, 
Kali is reciting the Peace-chants : 
“Peace ! Peace ! Peace !” 

Now, Narendra and other devotees 
stood up and began to circumambulate 
the Bael tree again and again singing 
and dancing. 

Now and then they were simultaneous- 
ly uttering the Mantra, “Shiva Guru ! 
Shiva Guru !” It was the dead of night. 
The fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night. Darkness prevailed all round. 
Beasts and animals — all were buried in 
silence. 

The solemn sound of the sacred 
Mantra— “Shiva Guru, Shiva Guru,” 
uttered by young devotees, dressed in 
ochre robes and blessed with a great 
dispassion for the world from their early 
age, rose high up in the infinite sky and 
us if got dissolved into the Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute and In- 
divisible. 

The Puja was over. It was about to 
dawn. Narendra and others finished 
their bath in the Ganges in the sacred 
hours before day-break. 

It was morning. After bath, the 
devotees went to bow before the image 
of Sri Ilamukrishna in the shrine, and 
then one by one assembled in the 
He in oris 9 room. Narendra put on a 
beautiful new ochre cloth. With the 
beauty of his dress mingled a lustre of 


purity, wonderful and divine, that 
austerity gave to his face and body. 
His face was very, very bright but 
withal tinged with a tender expression 
of love. As if a bubble from the ocean 
of Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute 
and Indivisible had assumed a divine 
form to teach mankind Devotion and 
Knowledge — to further the Mission of 
an Incarnation of God. Whoever 
looked at him, felt unable to turn his 
eyes away. Narendra was just 24 years, 
exactly the age, at which Sri Chaitanya 
renounced the world. 

Even in advance in the previous day 
Balaram had sent some sweets and 
fruits for the devotees to break their 
fast with. 

With one or two other devotees like 
Rakhal and others, Narendra was tak- 
ing refreshments in the room while in 
a standing posture. Putting into his 
mouth one or two pieces of sweets he 
was saying in joy. “Blessed is Balaram ! 
Blessed is Balaram.” (Everybody 
laughing.) 

Now Narendra was frolieing like a 
boy. With some sweets in the mouth, 
he became altogether motionless ! His 
eyes were steadfast ! Seeing this condi- 
tion of Narendra, a devotee held him in 
fun-' lest he should fall down ! 

After some time Narendra (with the 
sweets still in his mouth) opened his eyes 
and uttered, “I— am — well.” (All burst 
into laughter.) 

Prasad was distributed amongst M. 
and others. 

M. was witnessing this profusion of 
joy. The devotees were saying loudly, 
“Glory to the Lord ! Glory to the 
Lord !” 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER C HRISTINE 

Personalia 

After leaving Detroit, Swamiji had in the cultural metropolis of America, 
gone to New York, hoping that there, he might find an opening to begin the 
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work he felt destined to do. He was 
soon taken up by a group of wealthy 
friends who loved and admired him 
and were attracted by his personality, 
but cared nothing for his message. He 
found himself in danger of becoming 
a social lion. He was fed, clothed, and 
housed in luxury. Again there came 
the cry for freedom : “Not this ! Not 
this ! I can never do my work under 
these conditions.” 

Then he thought the way might be 
found by living alone and teaching in 
classes, open to all. He asked Lansberg 
to find inexpensive rooms for both of 
them. The place which was found (04 
West 33rd Street) was in a most undesir- 
able locality, and it was hinted that 
the right sort of people, especially 
ladies, would not come to such a place, 
but they came, — all sorts and conditions 
of men and women — to these squalid 
rooms. They sat on chairs, and when 
chairs were filled, anywhere — on tables, 
on washstands, on the stairs. Million- 
aires were glad to sit on the floor, 
literally at his feet. No charge was 
made for the teaching and often there 
was no money to pay the rent. Then 
Swamiji would give a secular lecture 
for which lie felt he could accept a fee. 
All that winter, he worked as he could. 
Often the last penny was spent. It was 
a precarious way of carrying on the 
work and sometimes it seemed as if it 
would come to an end. 

It was at this time that some of those 
with means offered to finance the under- 
taking. But they made conditions. 
The “right place” must be selected and 
the “right people” must be attracted. 
This was intolerable to his free sannya- 
sin spirit. Was it for this that he had 
renounced the world ? Was it for this 
that he had cast aside name and fame ? 
A little financial security was a small 
thing to give up. He would depend 
upon no human help. If the work was 


for him to do, ways and means would 
come. He refused to make a compro- 
mise with the conventional outlook and 
worldly methods. A letter written at 
this time is revealing 
“. . . . wants me to be introduced to 
the ‘right sort of people.’ The only 
‘right sort of people’ are those whom 
the Lord sends — that is what I under- 
stand in my life’s experience. They 
alone can and will help me. As for the 
rest, Lord bless them in a mass and 
save me from them. . . . Lord, how 
hard it is for man to believe in Thy 
mercies ! ! ! Shiva ! Shiva ! Where is 
the right kind ? And where is the bad ? 
It is all Hell In the tiger and in the 
lamb, in the saint and in the sinner, all 
Hell In Him I have taken my refuge, 
body, soul, and Atman, will He leave 
me now after carrying me in His arms 
all my life? Not a drop will be in the 
ocean, not a tinge in the deepest forest, 
not a crumb in the house of the Hod of 
wealth, if the Lord is not merciful. 
Streams will be in the desert and the 
beggar will have plenty if lie wills it. 
He seeth the sparrows fall are these 
but words, or literal, actual life? 

“Truce to this ‘right sort of presenta- 
tion.’ Thou art rny right, Thou rny 
wrong, my Shiva. Lord, since a child, 

I have taken refuge in Thee. Thou 
wilt be with me in the tropics or at 
the poles, on the tops of mountains or 
in the depths of oceans. My stay- my 
guide in life — my refuge — rny friend - 
my teacher — and my God — my real self 
— Thou wilt never leave rne, never. . . • 
My God, Save Thou me forever from 
these weaknesses, and may I never, 
never seek for help from any being but 
Thee. If a man puts his trust in an- 
other good man, he is never betrayed. 
Wilt thou forsake me, Father of dl 
good — Thou who knowest that all nl > 
life, I am Thy servant, and Thine 
alone? Wilt Thou give me over to 
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be played upon by others or dragged 
down by evil ? He will never leave me, 

I am sure.” 

After this, a few earnest students took 
the financial responsibility for the work 
and there was no further difficulty. 
Again he wrote : “Was it ever in the 
history of the world that any great work 
was done by the rich? It is the heart 
and brains that do it, ever and ever, 
and not the purse.” 

All that winter the work went on and 
when the season came to an end, early 
in the summer, this devoted group was 
not willing to have the teaching dis- 
continued. One of them owned a house 
in Thousand Island Park on the St. 
Lawrence River, and a proposal was 
made to the teacher that they all spend 
the summer there. He consented, much 
touched by their earnestness. He wrote 
to one of his friends that he wanted to 
manufacture a few “yogis” out of the 
materials of the classes. He felt that 
his work was now really started and 
that those who joined him at Thousand 
Islands were really disciples. 

In May 1895, he writes to Mrs. Ole 
Bull : 

“This week will be the last of my 
classes. I am going next Saturday with 
Mr. Leggett to Maine. He has a line 
lake and a forest there. 1 shall be two 
or three weeks there. From thence, I 
go to Thousand Islands. Also I have 
ho invitation to speak at a Parliament 
of Religions at Toronto, Canada, on 
■July INth. I shall go there from 
Thousand Islands and return back.” 
And on the 7th of June : 

“I am here at last with Mr. Leggett. 
This is one of the most beautiful spots 
I over saw. Imagine a lake surrounded 
Wlt h hills and covered with a huge 
forest, with nobody but ourselves. So 
lovely, so quiet, so restful. You may 
imagine how glad I am after the bustle 
°f cities. U gives me a new lease of 
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life to be here. I go into the forest 
alone and read my Gita and am quite 
happy. I shall leave this place in about 
ten days or so, and go to Thousand 
Islands. I shall meditate by the hour 
and day here and be all alone by myself. 
The very idea is ennobling.” 

Early in June three or four were 
gathered at Thousand Island Park w r ith 
him and the teaching began without 
delay. He came on Saturday, July 6, 
1895. Swami Vivekananda had planned 
to initiate several of those already there 
on Monday. “I don’t know you well 
enough yet to feel sure that you are 
ready for initiation,” he said on Sunday 
afternoon. Then he added rather shyly, 
“I have a power which I seldom use— 
the power of reading the mind. If you 
will permit me, I should like to read 
your mind, as I wish to initiate you 
with the others tomorrows” We assent- 
ed joyfully. Evidently he was satisfied 
with the result of the reading, for the 
next day, together with several others, 
he gave us a mantram and made us his 
disciples. Afterwards, questioned as to 
what he saw while he was reading our 
minds he told us a little. lie saw that 
we should be faithful and that we should 
make progress in our spiritual life. He 
described something of what he saw, 
without giving the interpretation of 
every picture. In one case, scene after 
scene passed before his mental vision 
which meant that there would be exten- 
sive travel apparently in Oriental 
countries. He described the very houses 
in which we should live, the people 
who should surround us, the influences 
that would affect our lives. We 
questioned him about this. He told us 
it could be acquired by anyone. The 
method was simple at least in the telling. 
First, think of space,- -vast, blue ex- 
tending everywhere. In time, as one 
meditates upon this space intently, 
pictures appear. These pictures must 
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be interpreted. Sometimes one sees the 
pictures but does not know the inter- 
pretation. He saw that one of us would 
be indissolubly connected with India. 
Important as well as minor events were 
foretold for us nearly all of which have 
come to pass. In this reading the 
quality of the personality was reveal- 
ed, — the mettle, the capacity, the 
character. Having passed this test, 
there can be no self-depreciation, no 
lack of faith in one’s self. Every 
momentary doubt is replaced by a 
serene assurance. Has the personality 
not received the stamp of approval from 
the one being in the world . . . . ? 

Thousand Island Park, nine miles 
long and a mile or two in width, is the 
largest of the Thousand Islands. The 
steamers land at the village on the 
river. At that time the remainder of 
the island was practically a solitude. 
The house to which wc were directed 
was a mile above the village. It was 
built upon a rock. Was that symbolic ? 
It was two storeys high in the front 
and three behind. A dense forest 
surrounded it. Here we were secluded 
and yet within the reach of supplies. 
We could walk in all directions and 
meet no one. Sometimes Swamiji went 
out only with Lansberg. Sometimes he 
asked one or two of us to accompany 
him. Occasionally the whole party 
went out together. As we walked, he 
talked, seldom of controversial sub- 
jects. The solitude, the woods seemed 
to recall past experiences in Indian 
forests, and he told us of the inner ex- 
periences during the time he wandered 
there. 

Wc in our retirement seldom saw any- 
one except now and then someone who 
came for the view. The conditions were 
ideal for our purpose. One could not 
have believed that such a spot could 
be found in America. What great ideas 
were voiced there! What an atmos- 


phere was created, what power was 
generated ! There the Teacher reached 
some of his loftiest flights, there he 
showed us his heart and mind. We saw 
ideas unfold and flower. We saw the 
evolution of plans which grew into 
institutions in the years that followed. 
It was a blessed experience — an ex- 
perience which made Miss Waldo 
exclaim, “What have wc ever done to 
deserve this?” And so we all felt. 

The original plan was that they 
should live as a community, without 
servants, each doing a share of the 
work. Nearly all of them, were un- 
accustomed to housework and found it 
uncongenial. The result was amusing, 
as time went on it threatened to become 
disastrous. Some of us who had just 
been reading the story of Brook Farm 
felt that wc saw it re-enacted before our 
eyes. No wonder Emerson refused to 
join that community of transccndent- 
alists ! His serenity was evidently 
bought at a price. Some could only 
wash dishes. One whose work was to 
cut the bread, groaned and all but wept 
whenever she attempted the task. It is 
curious how character is tested in these 
little things. Weaknesses which might 
have been hidden for a lifetime in 
ordinary intercourse, were exposed in a 
day of this community life. Jt was 
interesting. With Swamiji the effect 
was quite different. Although only one 
among them all was younger than him- 
self, he seemed like a father or rather 
like a mother in patience and gentleness. 
When the tension became too great, 
he would say with the utmost sweet- 
ness, “Today, I shall cook for you.” 
To this Lansberg would ejaculate in an 
aside, “Heaven save us !” By way of 
explanation he said that in New York 
when Swamiji cooked he, Lansberg? 
would tear his hair, because it meant 
that afterwards every dish in the house 
required washing. After several un- 
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happy experiences in the community 
housekeeping, an outsider was engaged 
for help, and one or two of the more 
capable ones undertook certain respon- 
sibilities, and we had peace. 

But once the necessary work was over 
and we had gathered in the class room, 
the atmosphere was changed. There 
never was a disturbing clement within 
those walls. It seemed as if we had 
left the body and the bodily conscious- 
ness outside. We sat in a semicircle 
and waited. Which gate to the Eternal 
would be opened for us today? What 
heavenly vision should meet our eyes? 
There was always the thrill of adven- 
ture. The Undiscovered Country, the 
Sorrowless Land opened up new vistas 
of hope and beauty. Even so, our 
expectations were always exceeded. 
Vivckanunda’s flights carried us with 
him to supernal heights. Whatever 
degree of realization may or may not 
have come to us since, one thing we 
can never forget : We saw the Promised 
Land. We, too, were taken to the top 
of Pisgah and the sorrow and trials of 
this world have never been quite real 
since. 

He told us the story of the beautiful 
garden and of one who went to look 
over the wall and found it so alluring 
that he jumped over and never returned. 
And after him another and another. 
But wc had the unique fortune of 
having for a Teacher one who had look- 
ed over and found it no less entrancing, 
hut out of his great compassion he 
returned to tell the story to those left 
behind and to help them over the wall. 
So it went on from morning until mid- 
,u f?ht. When he saw how deep the 
impression was which he had made, he 
would say with a smile, “The cobra has 
bitten you. You cannot escape.” Or 


sometimes, “I have caught you in my 
net. You can never get out.” 

Miss Dutcher, our hostess, was a 
conscientious little woman, a devout 
Methodist. How she ever came to be 
associated with such a group as gathered 
in her house that summer would have 
been a mystery to anyone who did not 
know the power of Swami Vivekanunda 
to attract and hold sincere souls. But 
having once seen and heard him, what 
could one do but follow? Was he not 
the incarnation of the Divine, the 
Divine which lures man on until he 
finds himself again in his lost kingdom? 
But the road was hard and often terrify- 
ing to one still bound by conventions 
and orthodoxy in religion. All her 
ideals, her values of life, her concepts 
of religion w r ere, it seemed to her, 
destroyed. In reality, they were only 
modified. Sometimes she did not appear 
for two or three days. “Don’t you see” 
Swami said, “this is not an ordinary 
illness? It is the reaction of the body 
against the chaos that is going on in 
her mind. She cannot bear it.” The 
most violent attack came one day after 
a timid protest on her part against 
something he had said in the class. 
“The idea of duty is the midday sun 
of misery scorching the very soul,” he 
had said. “Is it not our duty,” she 
began, but got no farther. For once 
that great free soul broke all bounds in 
his rebellion against the idea that any- 
one should dare bind with fetters the 
soul of man. Miss Dutcher was not seen 
for some days. And so the process of 
education went on. It was not difficult 
if one’s devotion to the Guru was great 
enough, for then, like the snake, one 
dropped the old and put on the new. 
But where the old prejudices and con- 
ventions were stronger than one’s faith, 
it was a terrifying, almost a devastating 
process. 



SHAKTI BEHIND THE NATION 

By The Editor 


I 

In India, if Shiva is worshipped for 
an easy salvation, Parvati is invoked 
for Shakti or power. The feminine 
aspect of God has been always appealed 
to, in this land, when persons required 
additional strength to supplement their 
own for any purpose, — for victory in 
war, for conquest of enemies, in times 
of famine, pestilence or the visitation 
of any scourge of Nature. It is said 
that when the gods in heaven were 
ousted from their position and robbed 
of their possessions, it was the “Goddess 
who pervades the universe in the form 
of Shakti” who was appealed to and who 
came to their rescue. This happened on 
more than one occasion and a promise 
was extorted as a price of their devo- 
tion and prayer that when she would 
be invoked by the gods in times of peril, 
she would come to their help. 

The repercussion of this incident in 
heaven we find in this human world also. 
Ramachandra, though an Incarnation of 
God, invoked the Goddess Durga, when 
hard put to it in his fight with Havana. 
In history, we find many instances of 
the worship of the Goddess Kali by 
princes and kings before they went out 
on any military expedition. Even down 
to the Pindaris we find that they prayed 
to the Divine Mother to be of help in 
their acts of homicide. 

Whenever a Sadhaka finds himself too 
weak to continue his struggle for 
realising Truth, he appeals to the Mother 
for strength. Well, mother is more 
likely to be successfully appealed to than 
father. The tenderness of a female heart 
is taken advantage of even in divine 
worship. In India it is to be reckoned 


whether the Divine Mother has not 
scored higher number of votaries than 
God Himself. Or, this taking umbrage 
in the Motherhood of God — is it but the 
echo of the matriarchal form of Govern- 
ment in society, when the members of 
a family knew and felt the power and 
influence of only the “mother” and took 
no notice of the “father?” 

Society in its essence is but the reflec- 
tion of the thoughts and ideals of its 
best minds. What the best people 
think and feel and take up as their 
ideal in life, gradually filters down to 
the lower strata and slowly pervades the 
whole society. Now, if in religious life 
Motherhood of God received more 
importance than any other aspect of 
Godhead, in society also we find that 
womanhood was much more idealised 
in India than any other feature of 
humanity. From the earliest time 
womanhood has been actually deified — 
woman is believed to be the veritable 
form of the Divine Mother on earth 
she is believed to be the embodiment 
of “Shakti” and no sin is deemed 
greater than that of being disrespectful 
to her. If in the West man’s attitude 
towards woman has taken only a 
chivalrous turn, in India she has been 
idealised as a goddess on earth. Many 
Sadhakas have completed their religious 
Sadhana by worshipping the Divine 
Personality in womanhood, and this 
worship has taken manifold forms of 
religious rites of various grades. 

A society should be judged not by 
what is seen in common life (should 
we say, in its degenerate condition ?) but 
by the ideal it upholds. In individual 
life we find that it is the ideal that 
sustains one’s strength — it is the lure 
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of the dreams in one’s life that is more 
potent than any material strength. 
Should it not be so even in social life? 
Perhaps the ideal that was nobly con- 
ceived and strenuously lived at one time 
of the society has fallen into disuse or 
been abused in later times. But still if 
the ideal has not been lost sight of by 
the people, though dimmed, the society, 
however low it may have fallen, is sure 
to rise again. The strength of the 
society, though apparently dead, lies in 
the bedimmed glory of the ideal which 
was once at its root. 

So if anybody be sordidly critical to 
find out the length of disparity between 
the ideal and practice with reference to 
the condition of women in Indian 
Society, we need not be in any despair, 
so long as the ideal has not been 
altogether forgotten. To understand a 
people correctly, we must understand 
their hopes and fears, their dreams and 
inner thoughts. So if anybody raises 
any alarm by seeing the hard condition 
of women here and there, we need not 
get too impatient and restless, provided 
the ideal is still dearly cherished by the 
people, at least by the best of them. 
Too much closeness of position prevents 
us from seeing the beauty of a thing, 
too much nearness to them does not 
allow us to judge the ideals and dreams 
of a society rightly. So, if any 
impatient people, deeming our present 
society to be in a state of degradation, 
attempt a drastic reform into our social 
life, and try to engraft idealised foreign 
conditions into our own, we should take 
their words with a grain of salt and be 
careful to safeguard ourselves against 
them. 

It is said that in matters of worship, 
what we meditate we become. Cons- 
tantly thinking of God and His Divine 
qualities, imperceptibly we become like 
unto Him. So the boldest amongst 
religious minds in India conceived the 
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idea that “man is one with Brahman.” 
For, to live up to that ideal is the surest 
way to forget the littleness of man. 
Now, if the social ideal demands that 
we are to look upon womanhood as the 
veritable form of the Divine Mother on 
earth, is she not to he the veritable 
Shakti behind the social and national 
life? If the inspiration of strength 
comes from womanhood, a society is 
sure to stand on adamant,- a nation is 
sure to make rapid strides. In the hey- 
day of Indian civilisation, woman stood 
side by side with man or was the source 
of strength from behind in all his 
activities, and this must repeat itself 
in the present-day history, if India is 
to see the efflorescence of her Renais- 
sance at no distant time. It is a pro- 
blem whether the heroism of the 
Bajputs made Padrnini or the woman- 
hood of the type of Padrnini made the 
Rajput warriors so brave and valiant. 
In any case, wherever the ideal of the 
Padrnini lives, the society at any time 
will spring into glpry. Do we not find 
in the life of great men all over the 
world how grateful they have been to 
their mothers ? So in these days of hard 
national struggle in India, women should 
not lag behind, nor any opportunity be 
denied them to take their rightful 
position in the national activities. 

II 

This may be called an age of revolu- 
tion. Everywhere and in all kinds of 
activities we find changes which would 
seem revolting even recently. Signs of 
rebellion pervade the very atmosphere. 
Everywhere people are intoxicated with 
a thirst for novelty, and before its 
onrush every custom or tradition, how- 
ever much it may have stood the test 
of time, is found too feeble to offer 
any resistance. The standard of right 
and wrong is varying too constantly. 
People are at a loss to find out one good 
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rule to which they can fix their atten- 
tion for a considerable length of time. 
The world is, as it were, in a melting 
pot or on the witches’ cauldron, — to be 
formed anew or on its way to destruc- 
tion, who can tell ? But if there is one 
thing which can be generalised as 
a characteristic of the events of the 
world, it is the spirit of revolt against 
the old. We find the rise of labour 
against capital, the masses against the 
classes, the people against the govern- 
ment, the youth against the old. The 
spirit of individuality is too strong 
everywhere. Now, to develop a right 
kind of individuality there must be good 
discipline. When that is absent, man, 
or a society, or a nation will be like 
a ship without a rudder in the stormy 
weather. So wc find that everywhere 
simply experimentation is going on. In 
one part of the world we find a cry for 
democracy, in another part democracy 
is viewed with alarm — the rule by “the 
wisest and the best” being deemed to be 
the safest form of government. Customs 
and usages in the society are being 
pulverised to pieces without the substi- 
tution of any other fixed code for its 
guidance. When such is the atmos- 
phere one has to live in, one is bound 
to catch the infection. As a result wc 
find that the spirit of the age has not 
a little affected our women also. 

The East is proverbially conservative 
and slow to move. We find that it is 
in the West that the changes arc too 
rapid and the countries there are vying 
with one another as to making the 
boldest experiment in life. As a result 
woman’s life also has turned topsyturvy 
and the hankering after newness still 
persists. Women in the West are no 
longer screened in the seclusion of the 
home life. They have come out in the 
open field to compete with men as rivals 
in all walks of life. There is no work 
for which a woman thinks herself in- 


capable; there is no undertaking which 
she will not attempt. She has entered 
into almost all professions which were 
till recently the monopoly of man, and 
in the last war some women even joined 
the army. Distinction between men 
and women, as far as work is concerned, 
is considered to be a myth, and amidst 
all kinds of competitions that were wear- 
ing out the modern life, a new factor 
has arisen — the competition between 
men and women. There was a time 
when women sought shelter under the 
chivalrous spirit of men, but nowadays 
woman wants no favour — no concession ; 
she is in open rivalry with man. She 
does no longer look to man for the pro- 
tection of her interest; rather she is so 
keen about safeguarding her interests 
against man’s, that there is already 
heard the sound of conflict and clash. 

It is difficult to judge whether this 
widening of the sphere of activity on the 
part of women is good or bad. For, it 
cannot be gainsaid that some good re- 
sults also have come out of that. But to 
the advantages gained, how far the old 
ideals (with some of their good points) 
should be sacrificed is a problem for 
thoughtful persons to decide. Perhaps 
the time spirit knows no consideration — 
it will consult the wishes of none as to 
what is good or bad ; willy-nilly we arc 
to submit to it. It is not the question 
whether this assertion of too much 
individuality on the part of women is 
good or bad; it is the inevitable result 
of the influence of the atmosphere in 
which we all have to live. The restless- 
ness which pervades the life of women 
in the West has overtaken their Eastern 
sisters also. All over Asia, — in Japan, 
China, Persia, Turkey — everywhere we 
find a new pulsation of life amongst the 
women also, side by side with that in 
men. The East has awakened from its 
slumber. And can the women form any 
exception? No, they are not to I 
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behind. They are determined to come 
to the forefront of the battle for the 
progress of their country, for the uplift 
of their race, and, above all, to con- 
tribute their quota to the perfection of 
humanity. 

Shyness, timidity and modesty, which 
are believed to be the characteristics of 
Asian womanhood, are being merciless- 
ly thrown off by those who stand in the 
vanguard of progress for the fair sex. 
Sometime back, when an Indian lady, 
bearing the message of the East, 
went to the West, she was the object 
of wonder to all. She described her 
experience thus, “They expected me to 
lit into their notion of what an Indian 
woman should be, — a timid woman, a 
modest woman, a jump-on-to-a-chair-at- 
a-mousc woman, who had come to learn 
from them. They expected me to 
supplicate help from them. When they 
saw that I had come to them as a free 
woman, one who stood side by side 
with my comrade man, that I gave 
knowledge and beauty rather than 
supplicated for it, they asked, ‘Are you 
a typical Indian woman?’ ‘Yes,’ I 
cried, ‘I am she who carries the brass 
pot to the water, I am she who led 
armies, I am she who gave counsel to 
kings, I am she who showed forth all 
renunciation, I am she who went down 
to hell that her mighty country might 
rise. I am only the kind of the average 
Indian woman.’ ” Nay, she is not only 
the typical Indian woman, but a repre- 
sentative of the modern Asian woman, 
self-conscious of her mission in life, 
proud of the past and hopeful of the 
future, dreaming mighty dreams and 
moving forward with rapid velocity. 

In her eagerness for progress, the Asian 
woman also is boldly defying established 
customs and docs not care if she drifts 
a way from the old moorings. Tradition 
has no binding force on her; usage has 
no enslaving influence on her mind. 


Though the past receives due homage 
from her, she is not a slave to it. She 
does not believe that wisdom lies only 
in copying the past. She has an open 
mind — all its windows are kept wide 
open to receive new ideas, from what- 
ever source it may be, and she has got 
the courage of conviction to put those 
ideas into practice, if deemed worth 
trying. The Persian women have 
thrown out their veils. The Armenian 
women have come out to fill administra- 
tive posts. The Turkish women no 
longer seek the protection of Purdah. 
The Jewish women in Palestine arc 
asserting their rights counterbalancing 
the orthodox teaching that “a woman 
cannot be a witness, or the guardian of 
her children, nor can she inherit, or own 
her own earnings.” In China also 
women arc fighting for the equality of 
the sexes. There is a stir amongst the 
Korean women and they want no longer 
to keep their activities confined to house- 
hold duties. In Japan the women are 
showing keen eagerness to take part in 
politics : daily they are widening the 
sphere of their public activities. 

In India also Avomen have shown no 
less sense of awakening. They have 
entered into almost all the liberal pro- 
fessions. They now sit in the Legisla- 
tures, Corporations, and Local Boards, 
side by side with men, to deliberate 
over schemes of public importance. In 
some of the Indian States, the women 
enjoy equal suffrage and in some 
all forms of sex-disqualification have 
been removed, “thus bringing a part of 
India right abreast of America in sex- 
equality in political rights.” Some time 
back India showed the highest honour to 
her womanhood, by electing a lady to 
the Chair of the greatest political insti- 
tution — the National Congress. In the 
recent political activities of the country 
women in large numbers have shown 
courage, strength, sacrifice and extra- 
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ordinary spirit of suffering for the 
country’s cause. They have not shrunk 
to face brutalities in the country’s 
fight for political rights. In some in- 
stances they have shown striking 
heroism and fearlessness. In India 
already there are many women’s 
associations for educational and social 
welfare work, and the number of such 
institutions is daily increasing. In 
short, in these days of Indian Renais- 
sance, our women within the limitation 
of their scope and opportunities have 
been doing their best to further the 
cause of the country’s progress. 

Ill 

Now, throughout the world there are 
two schools of thought with reference 
to the widening of the sphere of activi- 
ties for women. One is conservative, 
the other is liberal. In the West also 
in many countries women had literally 
to fight for many rights to be wrested 
from the hands of men, and the fight 
is still going on. Some persons view 
with alarm this ever-increasing scope 
of work for women. They think that 
this has got dark forebodings for the 
future. On the other hand, there is 
another class of people who welcome 
this advent of women into public life. 
In the East also similarly two schools 
of thought exist. In Japan, some years 
back, the Press objected to giving 
political rights to women ; for, it 
feared, that it will interfere in their 
being “good wives and mothers.” In 
Afghanistan an Emperor lost his 
throne because he was too much in 
advance of his people (amongst other 
things) with regard to the widening of 
the sphere of the activities of women. 
In India also some people view with 
alarm that women should come out 
to take part in public acitivities and 
find them guilty of transgression into 


the province which properly belongs to 
men. 

Apart from the question whether this 
is a good or bad indication for the 
future of society, it must be said that 
this is inevitable. Time spirit knows 
no boundaries — it does not obey any 
geographical limitations. It has been 
shown that in India also women are 
simply keeping pace with their sisters 
in other countries of the East as well as 
the West. This is an age of standardisa- 
tion. Science is daily annihilating time 
and distance. What the people in the 
distant corner of the globe are doing, 
at once comes to our notice and we 
feel inclined to copy them. This being 
the case, it is absurd to wish that Indian 
women should limit their scope of 
activities while the women all the world 
over arc exploring ever-new fields of 
work. 

Good and bad arc relative terms, 
and established customs and fixed ways 
of thoughts very often prevent us from 
coining to a correct estimate of the 
value of things. The horizon of thoughts 
with some people is so very limited that 
they stagger at any thing to which they 
arc not accustomed. Fix them to a 
mode of life for sometime, and they will 
be busy building philosophy over it. 
Now, are the many of the activities of 
the Indian women, though seeming 
strange, really foreign to the genius of 
the race ? What about the veil and the 
Purdah ? Are they not the innovations 
of the Mahomcdans? What about 
child-marriage ? Was it a system so 
very exacting with those living on the 
banks of the Indus, in the glory of whose 
deeds we want to bask even thousands 
of years later? Have not women 
shown administrative qualities through- 
out the history of India from the 
ancient time to the days of Ra»i 
Bhavani ? Did not Gargi fight with the 
best of the philosophers of her time in 
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arriving at truths? Why do you then 
fear, if now women come forward to 
deliberate over the political problems 
of the country? Are there not memor- 
able names of Indian women who have 
left their mark in history because of 
their acumen in art, literature, science, 
mathematics ? Amongst the painters of 
ancient India whose names we can 
recall, the first one is a woman. Why 
not then put forth your best effort to 
spread education amongst women ? 
Whereas in many other countries the 
women had to win their rights by 
light, in ancient India there was no 
limitation to the activities of women. 
While many religions do not recognise 
the status of women, the revelation that 
flashed upon the ancient Rishis in India 
did not indicate any such limitation. 
Only in later days, during the decadent 
period of Indian civilisation, some such 
limitations were devised and enforced. 
While boasting of the Aryan civilisa- 
tion, why do you then stick to the 
customs of the dark period of the Indian 
history? Shake off all sloth of the 
mind ; think boldly and with an open 
mind, ami do not be frightened by any- 
thing simply because it is new. 

Rut imitation is always death, unless 
that is done with due discrimination. 
We arc not in favour of rejecting a 
good thing, simply because it is 
foreign ; nor should wc encourage aping 
the life of a people simply because they 
have caught the imagination of the 
world. We cannot say that with the 
advent of the Western civilisation in 
our country, some of its vices also 
have not entered into our national and 
social life and some people are not too 
enamoured of things imported from the 
West to be able to keep a proper balance 
judgment. This may be said o! the 
women’s activities also. It cannot be 
denied that in some aspects at least 
they simply reflect the ways of thought 
4 


and life obtaining in the West. Never- 
theless, we arc not in favour of always 
giving a “doctor’s prescription” to 
others as to what they should do and 
what they should not, as to what would 
be good for them and what would be 
harmful. 

In our opinion women should not be 
always allowed to suffer under dictation 
from men, nor should we have any cause 
of fear with regard to the modern wo- 
men’s outlook on life, so long as the 
real Indian Ideal of womanhood is not 
thrown aside. The details must differ 
from time to time with the change of 
circumstances. But a nation is safe, so 
long as it sticks fast to its ideals. We 
arc not going to judge to what extent 
women have fallen below or risen above 
their ancient ideal, but shall leave it to 
them to consider if all their e\ cr-incrcas- 
ing activities cannot be centred round 
this ideal of Indian womanhood. 

IV 

Now, what is the essence of the 
Ideal of the Indian women ? What are 
the main characteristics of the Indian 
women ? What arc the traditions that 
have been handed down to them through 
thousands of years? Jf the essence of the 
national ideal in India has been “re- 
nunciation and service,” that ideal has 
reached its culmination in her woman- 
hood. The life of an Indian woman is 
based on the ideal of complete self- 
effacement and consecration and it is 
due to this reason, perhaps, that she 
has been raised to the pedestal of a 
Devi. For, in the lives of many Indian 
women the above ideal is not an ideal 
—not a dream, but has become an 
actuality. It is for this reason that the 
whole nation in India has bowed down 
before her as the embodiment of the 
Divine on earth. In the life of the In- 
dian women there is not the least trace 
of self-assertion, all her activities indi- 
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catc her unconscious endeavour at self- 
effacement. Does not a person become 
one with God, when the ‘lower self’ is 
subdued ? Does not religion all the 
world over mean that ? — to discover the 
Higher Self on the ashes of the egoistic 
lower self ? Then the whole life of Indian 
women is an endeavour after the attain- 
ment of that Divinity, and in some of 
them that ideal has been reached won- 
derfully. 

It has been said that “if there is one 
relation or position, on which above all 
others the idealising energy of the people 
spends itself, it is that of the wife” and 
that in India “wifehood is a religion, 
motherhood a dream of perfection.” 
The process of self-cffacemcnt begins 
when the daughter enters a new life 
after the sacramental marriage. As a 
wife, Indian woman devotes her whole 
energy to the service of the family, with 
the husband in the centre (in that too 
she is careful not to betray that her 
husband has got any superior claim of 
love and service to any other person in 
the family). When she reaches mother- 
hood, and becomes the mistress of the 
family, her overflowing love sweeps off 
all barriers or limitations, and her inter- 
est is the interest of all including the 
newly-appointed despised servant be- 
longing to the lower caste : She is then 
a mother to all. And as she attains old 
age, she becomes a mother to an ever- 
increasing circle of people covering the 
whole village — the entire population in 
which the family is situated. No won- 
der, that the common term of address 
to a woman in India is “mother.” Is 
it to constantly awaken in her the cons- 
ciousness of the dream of motherhood ? 

In India marriage is a sacrament; it 
is an institution serving as a step to 
reach the consummation of human life, 
namely, the attainment of Truth. So 
when the husband dies, the wife does 
not give up the ideal, but lives a more 


intense life of service as a widow, makes 
a far greater attempt at self-effacement 
in the service of all who come within her 
reach and contact. The life of an In- 
dian widow is a piece of one long-drawn 
poetry. To her has been given the 
deepest blow by death. But she utters 
not a single word about it; on the con- 
trary, as a reflex action she goes out to 
remove wherever there is misery. Tt is 
said that a nightingale sings sweetest 
when pierced by an arrow at heart ; and 
it may be true of the Indian widow that 
the cruel blow of death has brought out 
the best in her. If it be true, as has 
been said by a keen observer, that there 
is nothing more beautiful to conceive 
than the life of the Indian home, then 
the creation of the beauty of that home 
is mainly due to the contribution of the 
Indian womanhood, by her life’s sacri- 
fice. 

Would a scoffing critic raise a smile 
of dcrison, if we want to call up this 
ideal — this vision of Indian womanhood, 
and go to find out what is hidden in the 
dark corners of Indian social life? We 
shall, then, say to him in reply, “Stop, 
please do not disturb the dream of a 
race ; for in it lies hidden its life and 
soul. If a fallen nation is to rise again, 
it will rise on the strength of the dreams 
dreamed in the past.” 

V 

Now, what should be the right atti- 
tude of the modern woman to life? »Sn 
long her activities had been confined to 
home ; now they arc sure to transcend 
the limitations of the home life and the 
spontaneity of her love will overflow its 
banks. The modern life brings to her 
the sad tidings of sorrows and imper- 
fections of the wider world, and her 
heart will go out instantaneously for 
their removal; but not at the sacrifice 
of home. With the home as its centre, 
her love will encompass an ever-widen- 
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ing circle. And all the while it will be 
a spirit of service that will prompt and 
actuate her to work and not the thought 
of the fight for her rights, as has been 
the case in the West. For, the genius 
of the Indian woman has never known 
even to formulate her rights — not to 
speak of claiming and asserting them. 
Her life has been like that of the cloud 
above, which replenishes the earth 
below, but does not want anything in 
return. She sings the song of her life 
in her own way to herself, does not care 
who hears or who does not— does not 
pause to see, if any appreciation comes 


or not. Her life is a life of complete 
detachment. 

Go on in your way, then, ‘mothers’ 
of India, without forgetting your past 
and without losing the dream of your 
life, widening the sphere of your service, 
to cover a larger field, to reach a wider 
area. Never did the Indian nation 
need your services and the strength of 
your inspiration so sorely as now. Go 
ye out, then, to pour out the feelings of 
your love for the whole nation, and 
vindicate your position that ye have 
been worshipped as a form of ‘Shakti’ 
on earth from ages past. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION, IN INDIA 

By Prof. D. K. Karve, B.A. 

Indian Women’s University, Poona 


There was a time when villages and 
small areas with a radius of a few miles 
were self-sufficient. Very few people 
went beyond these limits and most of 
their needs were satisfied within these 
areas. Such a state of things prevailed 
all over the world and literacy or even 
the knowledge of the three R’s did not 
matter much in the life of common 
people in those days. But the times 
have now changed. Competition, among 
individuals and nations, has become the 
fundamental principle of action of the 
present world; physically and intellec- 
tually stronger nations have subdued 
and are exploiting weaker ones, while 
in the same nation the intelligent and 
educated are taking undue advantage 
over weaker classes. Individuals, 
classes and different nations will have 
to educate themselves in order to guard 
their self-interest. Necessity of elemen- 
tary education urises from another 
aspect of the altered times. Facilities 
for travel enable men to go far away 
from their homes. Almost every family 
from among people who do not belong 


to non-agricultural, aboriginal tribes has 
sent one or more persons to distant 
parts and it is natural that friends and 
relations should have a desire to be in 
touch with one another through ex- 
change of letters. Under the present 
circumstances this becomes very 
difficult because most people have to 
depend upon others to satisfy this 
desire. 

India has been helplessly thrown into 
a competition with other nations and 
by comparing with them we find that 
so far as the educational level of our 
nations is concerned, our position is 
lowest amongst people that deserve to 
be called nations. We may have in- 
dividuals, both men and women, here 
and there who can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the best intellectuals of 
the most advanced nations of the world 
but we must realise that taking the mass 
of people into consideration we aTe 
deeply immersed in ignorance. In these 
days no nation has a chance to attain a 
responsible position in the world without 
raising the general level of culture 
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amongst the masses. This has to be 
done through education. 

Individuals must be able to guard 
their own interest and for this they 
must have at least the knowledge of 
three R’s. Just like physical defects 
of blindness or deafness, illiteracy is a 
great handicap in the race one has to 
run in practical life. The spread of 
education, at least of the knowledge of 
the three R’s, is an urgent need ; the 
Government and the responsible persons 
in the country ought to do their utmost 
to supply this intellectual need of our 
people just as physical food is supplied 
to them during times of famine. 

I must now come to my subject 
proper. So far as mere literacy is con- 
cerned, the numbers of literate men and 
women will be found nearly equal 
among all advanced people. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1921 in India, how- 
ever, about 15 per cent, of men and 
only two per cent, of women are 
literate. A few figures will further open 
our eyes. Among Hindus one woman 
out of (53 is literate. Among Mahome- 
dans one woman out of 11(5 is literate. 
Out of 13 girls who should be at school 
only one is found on the rolls. 

These are figures from the census of 
1921. Some progress may have been 
made during the past ten years but 
compared with the work that lies before 
us it must be very small. Gigantic 
efforts will have to be made to appre- 
ciably increase literacy among women. 
Let us utilise all the help the Govern- 
ment and the Missionary Bodies are 
able to give in this direction. The task 
is colossal and private efforts cannot 
achieve much. But nevertheless we 
must do our best to supplement efforts 
from the Government and Missionaries. 
Of the small amount of money set 
apart for education only a very small 
portion again is allotted to Women’s 
Education. Both the Government and 


the public have neglected Women’s 
Education so far, and for a long time 
to come Women’s Education will remain 
in the background. Unless women 
come forward and assert their rights and 
make efforts themselves, there is no 
hope for any appreciable progress. For- 
tunately women are awakening and 
beginning to realise their responsibility. 
All-India Women’s Conference is a 
Body that is growing in influence. It 
has started All-India Women’s Edu- 
cation Fund, and I wish something ap- 
preciable comes out of it. We may also 
look for some help from another direc- 
tion. Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
efforts, our women are feeling a new air 
of freedom and a new life has come over 
them. He has inspired courage among 
women to conic out even of their 
cloistered hearth. Women are getting 
used to public life. I hope many of 
tlio.se that are engaged in the political 
struggle at present will, when relieved 
from this struggle, take to the quiet 
but steady work of fighting the formid- 
able giant of illiteracy among our 
women. Women who have not the 
courage to face the hardships of the poli- 
tical struggle may follow the example 
of their bolder sisters by forming organi- 
sations for spreading female education. 

There is great scope for work in the 
field of adult education among our 
middle class women. Many of them 
though illiterate are intelligent and, I 
may say, even cultured in a sense. 
They have opportunities to hear reli- 
gious and moral discourses of religious 
preachers and they are well-acquainted 
with our traditional religious and moral 
ideas of the past. Many of them know 
by heart many devotional poems com- 
posed by our saints, and they sing these 
and tell stories about the lives of saints 
and divine incarnations to amuse and 
made and facilities provided, it will not 
instruct their children. If efforts art 
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be difficult to spread useful education 
among our middle class girls and women 
of beyond school-going age. This edu- 
cation will broaden their outlook of life. 

The solution of the question of ele- 
mentary or primary education is fraught 
with great difficulties, and, so far as I 
can see, there is no hope of getting any 
rapid and appreciable results until ex- 
penditure on military and civil adminis- 
tration is considerably reduced. It will 
be beneficial in the long run even to in- 
cur a huge public debt to make primary 
education free and compulsory. Till, 
however, any bold step is taken in the 
direction, private agencies may try their 
utmost to further the cause. 

However desirable the spread of 
primary education may be and however 
useful it may be in the practical life of 
a large portion of our people, it does 
not broaden one’s mind and does not 
enable one to think for oneself. For 
this purpose secondary education is an 
urgent need. It is a good sign that of 
late there has been evinced a great de- 
sire on the part of middle class people 
to give secondary education to their 
girls and for the purpose they arc pre- 
pared to undergo moderate expense 
also. Public opinion is in favour of rais- 
ing marriageable age of girls and the 
Sarda Act will enable many girls to 
complete lower secondary education at 
least. Want of facilities is, however, 
Hie greatest difficulty in the way. 

Our conservatism is a stumbling- 
block in the way of India’s progress in 
several fields. In social matters we are 
slaves of custom and even in matters 
educational we have not the courage to 
got away from the beaten path. Our 
system of secondary and higher educa- 
tion has not evolved as a natural 
growth. It is a foreign thing transplant- 
ed into Indian soil. It worked well 
enough so long as the products of this 
system found employment in the offices 


of Government and private concerns. 
Now the supply far exceeds the demands 
and the system has become quite unsuit- 
ed to the needs of boys. The same sys- 
tem is resorted to for Women’s Edu- 
cation also, without any consideration 
of their special needs and of the circums- 
tances and the difficulties under which 
they have to live and work. Secondary 
and higher education of young men is 
going on and the number of educated 
youths is daily increasing because such 
education is considered, though falsely, 
as a step to the means of earning one’s 
livelihood. But education among wo- 
men is not progressing in the same pro- 
portion because their education is not 
regarded as an urgent need. The pre- 
sent curriculum also is not suited to 
them being too lengthy and crowded. A 
few women may take advantage of the 
present courses of studies, but for a huge 
majority a complete overhauling is 
necessary, if secondary education is to 
spread far and wide among our women. 

Here we have to take a painful fact 
into our consideration. Striking cultural 
disparity between men and women of 
the same family is adversely affecting 
the peace and harmony of our home 
life and also the progress of society. 
Education worth the name can be ob- 
tained only in the three higher classes 
of high schools and if we compare the 
numbers of boys and girls at this stage, 
we find there is only 1 girl corresponding 
to 83 boys. This fact was most im- 
pressively commented upon by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in his Convocation 
Speech of the Punjab University about 
three years ago. He said, “Out of 83 
young men who arc taking their high 
school education only one can get an 
educated wife with whom exchange of 
thought and feeling would be possible. 
The other 82 will have to pass their 
lives with uneducated or half-educated 
wives.” In the lower strata of society 
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the mentality and the level of general 
culture of men and women are the same, 
and they can enjoy conversation in a 
mixed society of men and women. But 
among the middle class people there is 
a great difference in the intellectual 
level of men and women and for this, 
any free discussion of few subjects is 
possible in a family gathering or a 
gathering of male and female relations. 
The greatest and most important ques- 
tion, therefore, that confronts us to- 
day is the devising of means to spread 
secondary education among our women 
far and wide, so as to be able to bridge 
over the wide gulf between men and 
women, especially of the middle class. 
If we find our present system of edu- 
cation is acting as a deterrent, we must 
be ready to proceed along new lines. 

Government control, whether the 
Government is foreign or of the people 
themselves, is at times likely to be a 
handicap to the success of new educa- 
tional experiments. Realising this, 
several Universities in Europe and Ame- 
rica are working independently of Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Narusc, who founded the 
Japan Women’s University and after- 
wards became the President or Chancel- 
lor of that University, worked out his 
scheme independently of Government, 
and that University is still working on 
the same lines. Independence is abso- 
lutely necessary in laying down courses 
of studies, framing rules about examina- 
tions, appointing examiners and some 
such other matters. This does not, 
however, mean that people undertaking 
such experiments in education should 
have nothing to do with Government. 
Rather friendly relations should be 
established with Government. Officers 
of Government Education Department 
may be requested to pay visits to such 
Institutions and to make suggestions. 
The independent Institutions should aim 
at removing the defects of the system in 


vogue and make it suit the present re- 
quirements. 

Most of the present high schools for 
girls all over the country are run with 
the aim of preparing students for the- 
Matriculation Examination. Promotions 
from lower to upper classes depend upon 
the ability of students to ultimately 
satisfy the Matriculation test. Natural- 
ly, English and Mathematics are the 
subjects of importance and many girls 
are detained in lower classes because 
they are found weak in these subjects. 
The practice of aiming at the Matricula- 
tion examination and the domination of 
English language, are the two greatest 
obstacles in the way of progress of many 
girls. To equip them with a good 
knowledge of their mother-tongue or to 
increase their stock of general informa- 
tion no attempt is made. Those who 
look forward to a University career in 
Chartered Universities may follow this 
course. But the number of such is very 
small compared with the number of girls 
who are to be married at about the age 
of 16 or 17. The existence of the latter 
is ignored altogether and they are left 
to do their best with the present 
arrangements. 

It is very desirable that high schools 
for girls arc started in different parts of 
India to follow parallel courses of study 
framed with an eye to the needs of 
generality of women. The most urgent 
change needed is to give the first place 
to the study of the mother-tongue of the 
student and to make it the medium of 
instruction. Study of English language 
is necessary even for our women, but it 
must not be given the undue importance 
which it has acquired on account of 
foreign rule. More attention should be 
paid to the practical use of the language 
and not to the literary side of it. M 
the Matriculation and in the higher 
examinations in which English is a com- 
pulsory subject, the largest percentage 
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of failures is found in the subject of 
English and next to that comes the sub- 
ject of Mathematics. These two subjects 
are the stumbling-blocks to the progress 
of students with average intelligence. In 
order that general knowledge may be 
brought within the reach of women of 
average intelligence in as short a period 
us possible, these subjects should be 
made optional, so that English may be 
dropped at any stage when the pressure 
is found too great and instead of Mathe- 
matics an alternative subject may be 
selected from the beginning of the Upper 
Secondary Course. The knowledge of 
simple Arithmetic is of course necessary 
so far as it is required for everyday 
transactions in ordinary life and that 
will be completed in the Lower Secon- 
dary Course. Home Economics and 
Fine Arts should be included among 
other subjects. The Secondary Course 
should extend over six years after the 
four years of the Primary Course. There 
should be an examination at the end and 
the course should contain such optional 
subjects as will enable a clever student 
to prepare for the Matriculation of a 
Chartered University after a further 
study of one year. 

This is no speculation. Shrimati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian 
Women’s University hus framed such a 
course and the experiment has been suc- 
cessfully working for the last sixteen 
years. Eighteen hundred girls and 
women are being educated according to 
this course in about 15 high and middle 
schools working under the auspices of 
the University in Maharashtra and 
Uujrat. There are a few schools in 
different parts of the country having 
courses of study not regulated by Gov- 
ernment or any University but such in- 
dividual efforts do not carry much 
height. It is desirable to have Wo- 
men’s Universities or influential organi- 
sations in each province with a separate 


important language, to control such 
schools in that province. It will not be 
very difficult to get recognition from 
Government for certificates given by 
such organised bodies. 

The question of secondary education 
of girls and women is not so vast and 
so difficult as that of primary education 
of girls. Here something appreciable 
may be done and is already being done 
by private agencies. In fact, in the 
field of secondary education of girls and 
women more work is turned out by In- 
stitutions started and worked by private 
agencies than in the Institutions manag- 
ed by Government. There is ample 
scope for extending this work. If wo- 
men graduates and undergraduates 
would come forward to work on a very 
moderate allowance, middle and high 
schools can be developed in many places 
where there is no provision for secon- 
dary education of girls. Graduates of 
the above-mentioned Women’s Univer- 
sity have done appreciable work of this 
kind in Maharashtra and Gujrat. 

The larger the number of women that 
come forward to take higher education, 
the better for the advance of women in 
general. However, taking into consi- 
deration our social circumstances and 
poverty, there is not much chance of a 
substantial increase in their number. 
Let those who have the intelligence, 
time and means to go through the pre- 
sent University Courses, do that by all 
means. But there is an urgent need of 
a parallel higher course of a shorter 
duration and giving the first place to the 
mother-tongue of a student correspond- 
ing to the parallel Secondary Course des- 
cribed above. There should be at least 
one college of this kind in an area of 
each important Indian language. Gra- 
duates coming out of such colleges may 
become teachers in high schools and 
those that settle in married life will be 
able to influence women in society much 
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more than graduates coming out from 
present Universities because they will 
have acquired knowledge through their 
mother-tongue and thus be able to im- 
part the same to others more readily. 
Our Women’s University is ready to 
prescribe courses of higher study in 
different Indian languages and arrange 
for examinations in different places so 
that women can become even graduates 
without attending a college. The Uni- 
versity is doing this kind of work for 
a few students who have Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali or Sindlii as their mother- 
tongue. It is very desirable that there 
should be a Women’s University in each 
province with an important language. 

I would like to say a word on co-edu- 
cation. I do not think any objection 
will be raised in the matter of educating 
girls under ten years of age in the boys* 
schools where there is no provision for 
separate schools for girls. Public opi- 
nion is not yet ready for sending girls 
above that age to boys’ schools. Those, 
however, who have advanced views in 
the matter should not hesitate to get 
their girls educated in schools and col- 
leges for men. Public opinion is more 
advanced in our part of the country. 
There is not a single women’s college in 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency; 
but an appreciably large number of 


women are attending men’s colleges. I 
wish co-education is resorted to by a 
larger number of people in places which 
do not possess secondary schools for 
girls. 

Women’s education has lagged be- 
hind. There does not seem to be any 
prospect of active work on a large scale 
in this field. Uneducated women can- 
not take an intelligent part in public 
affairs of social and political importance. 
The unanimous verdict of the Calcutta 
University Commission still holds true. 
Though it is given with reference to 
Bengal it is true for all India. It is 
often quoted but I think it will bear 
repetition. 

“If the leaders of opinion in Bengal 
are ready to recognise the supreme im- 
portance of a rapid development of wo- 
men’s education and of an adaptation of 
the system to Indian needs and condi- 
tions, and if they are willing to spend 
time and thought and money in bringing 
it about, the question will gradually 
solve itself. Otherwise there must lie 
before this country a tragic and painful 
period of social dislocation and mis- 
understanding, and a prolongation of 
the existing disregard for those manifold 
ills in a progressive society which only 
an educated womanhood can heal.” 


REALITY AND APPEARANCE 

By Dr. Maiiendranath Sircar, M.A., Pu.D. 
(Continued from the last issue) 


IV 

Samkara Vedanta 

Samkara recognises the static Being 
and the creative Becoming and instead 
of recognising them he divorces the one 
from the other and at the same time 
saves his system from the commitment 
of dualism, by introducing the concep- 


tion of degrees of reality and flu 1 
illusories of appearance. So long as the 
metaphysical vision is not in sight, 
Reality and appearance appear as 
fundamentally the same, and in scientific 
sense the world of appearance is causal- 
ly attributed to Brahman, the cause of 
all causes. But Samkara s° on 
recognises the distinction between the 
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scientific and the metaphysical view- 
points. Scientific accuracy recognises 
the law of efficient and material causa- 
ticjp and attributes it to Brahman. And 
so long as the philosophic vision does 
not dawn upon us, the intellect becomes 
satisfied with the attribution of appear- 
ance to Reality. 

The ordinary logic cannot think it 
otherwise, and therefore the dynamic 
Maya had been conceived of as centred 
in Being. Samkara recognises, there- 
fore, the value of the law of contrariety 
and self-alienation from the standpoint 
of idealistic logic; and it has been, 
therefore, possible for him to integrate 
appearance with Reality. Had there 
been no other method of appreciating 
reality, the order of appearance would 
share the same existence and value with 
Reality. Happily for Samkara there is 
the transcendental sense for apprehend- 
ing Truth and the transcendent intuition 
steers itself clear of the intellectual 
categories in the understanding of 
Truth. Samkara, like Kant, feels that 
the categories of the understanding can 
have no transcendent use. So far as 
the understanding works under the 
pressure of the ordinary logic, it 
interprets Reality and appearance in 
the terms of cause and effect, but the 
supra-logical sense dispenses with this 
relation and conceives Reality as trans- 
cending and denying completely the 
world of appearance and attributes. 

Samkara conceives a supra-logical 
and a logical appreciation of Reality. 
The supra-logical is the right method, 
for the ordinary logic of relation cannot 
apprehend the transcendent reality. 
Reality is non-relational, because it is 
absolute. To this the other absolutists 
may agree. But Samkara goes further, 
be does not allow the least internal dis- 
tinction in the Absolute. The identity 
°f appearance and Reality does not 
commit his system to naturalistic 
6 


Pantheism, or even to Agonistic Pan- 
theism, for Samkara is decisive about 
the ultimate nature of Reality. It is 
transcendent intuition. Strictly speak- 
ing intuition is the ultimate being, this 
intuition does not intuite itself. 

Samkara does not admit contrariety 
in the Absolute Being, and, therefore, 
there seems to be an apparent contradic- 
tion in his system when he recognises 
the becoming of Maya and links it to 
Brahman. Samkara by recognising the 
creative principle of Maya saves his 
system from the pitfall of the Samkhya 
system. lie gives satisfaction to the 
metaphysical demand of the Unity of 
Being. And, therefore, theoretical reason 
conceives the eternal becoming in the 
background of the timeless Being. 

This attribution of becoming to 
Being also distinguishes his system from 
the trend of Buddhistic philosophy, for 
the order of appearance is not reduced 
to nothing or to a subjective creation. 
And this provides for the pragmatic 
satisfaction in religious and moral 
values. The creative tendencies of the 
soul can find its proper display, for 
Samkara does not deny the Archetypal 
values deep in the soul. 

V 

Samkarism and Saivaism 

This point will be made clear by 
a comparison between Saivaism and 
Samkarism. Saivaism like Samkarism 
accepts the statico-dynamic character 
of the ultimate reality, which is 
alogical. While Samkarism does not 
accept the dynamism to be inherent in 
Being, Saivaism accepts it. The law of 
continuity works out through the crea- 
tive becoming, but the law of continuity 
is not in Saivaism different from the law 
of identity. Continuity is an aspect 
of it. Samkarism does not assimilate 
identity with continuity, Saivaism 
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does. Continuity implies expression and 
change, hence Samkara attributes it to 
the dynamism, but he cannot accept it 
of Being. Continuity consequent on 
contrariety is a dynamic category and 
so far as the dynamic aspect of life is 
considered it fits in with it quite well. 
But Samkara cannot extend it to the 
static reality. The Absolute is static 
being and is identical being, it trans- 
cends the continuity in changes and 
development. Continuity suits the idea 
of evolution and progress and even ex- 
pression, but none of them suit the con- 
ception of the Absolute, for change is 
implied in every one of them and change 
implies contradiction. Samkara cannot 
bear up with the primordial and the 
bare Absolute and the fuller and the 
complete Absolute. The bare Absolute 
is full of potentialities, which later on 
become actual. The actualised Absolute 
is more real than the primordial one. 
Professor Whitehead thinks in this strain 
but Samkara would think it otherwise, 
to him qualification is negation. 

Saivaism accepts the reality of expres- 
sion and change. The law of continuity 
has been integrated with the law of iden- 
tity. In fact the continuity is an expres- 
sion of identity. Appearance is, there- 
fore, more real in Saivaism than in Sam- 
karism. It may run in quick succession, 
but it is not quite false. It might not 
have the enduringness through time, but 
the moments of appearance are expres- 
sions of the underlying dynamism. 
These appearances are not quite illusory, 
they originate, they have growth and 
development, as they form the link in 
the chain. The creative dynamism may 
have a polarisation or a depolarisation. 
Sakti projects itself out of Siva and 
again seeks union with it. The process 
goes on eternally. The cosmic history 
is repeated eternally in cycles. From 
the silence of Death shoots the spark of 
life and to silence again it returns. 


Siva smiles, the cosmic stirring begins; 
Siva sleeps, the cosmic stirring is hushed 
into silence. 

VI 

Professor Whitehead says, “Viewed 
as primordial, he (the Absolute) is the 
unlimited conceptual realisation of the 
absolute wealth of potentiality. . . . 
But as primordial, so far is he from 
eminent reality, that in this abstrac- 
tion he is ‘ deficiently real 9 and this in 
two ways. His feelings are only con- 
ceptual and so lack the fullness of 
actuality ; secondly, conceptual feelings, 
apart from complex integration with 
physical feelings are devoid of cons- 
ciousness in their subjective forms.” 
“When we consider God in the abstrac- 
tion of primordial actuality, we must 
ascribe to him neither fullness of feeling, 
nor consciousness. lie is the uncondi- 
tional actuality of conceptual feeling at 
the base of things.” 

Whitehead seems to recognise two 
natures of God : — a primordial nature 
and a consequent nature. His primor- 
dial nature is aconceptual limited by 
no actuality which it presupposes. Ii 
is, therefore, infinite devoid of all 
negative prehensions. This side of his 
nature is free, eternal, deficient and un- 
conscious. The other side originates 
with the physical experience derived 
from the temporal world and then 
acquires integration with the primordial 
side. It is determined, incapable, 
consequent, everlasting, actual and 
conscious. 

Whitehead approaches the Vcdantic 
conception of the Nirgava and the 
Sag ana Brahman , but he finds the 
defects of the conceptions in their 
separate and individual senses. He is* 
therefore, anxious to retain the two as 
giving the fuller conception in their 
unity. He feels the necessity of synthe- 
sising the abstract potentiality with t e 
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concrete fullness. But the bare poten- 
tiality of the conceptual or primordial 
absolute is not the Absolute of 
Samkara; Whitehead’s Absolute is not 
bare, it is the absolute potentiality of 
all existences. Samkara’s Absolute is 
neither potential nor actual, for these 
terms are more consistent with the prin- 
ciple of creative dynamism, but not with 
the Absolute. The primordial Absolute 
of Whitehead may be the Iswara of 
Samkara, or the Siva of Saivaism, but 
it is not the Absolute. Iswara or Siva 
of Saivaism contains within it the prin- 
ciple of actualisation ; but still their 
existence has an indefinite aspect when 
the actualisation does not function. 
But this indefiniteness contains within 
it the highest potentiality. 

Whitehead had done his best to inte- 
grate the philosophical Absolute with 
the concrete God of Religion in which is 
realised the Truth, the God and the 
Beautiful ; and hence at times it 
appears that according to him the con- 
sequent nature of the Absolute is more 
real than the primordial nature which is 
abstract. The abstract is the ideal, the 
concrete is the real. Both Samkarism 
and Saivaism conceive the orders of 
Truth and Good to be concrete and 
limited, for they imply always a definite 
setting of the Reality in a relational 
order. 

Professor Whitehead has not been 
able to transcend the logic of relativity, 
and though he seems to perceive the 
truth of an alogical reality, yet, like 
Saivaism, his primordial Absolute is not 
alogical. The logical order is there, 
though it is not manifest. His Absolute 
lacks the fullness of actuality and 
is, therefore, indefinite, the actuality 
emerges in a definite form under definite 
conditions. Between the primordiul 
Absolute and consequent nature the 
law of continuity functions alike hi 
Saivaism. 


VII 

The law of continuity with the law 
of identity has made it possible for 
Saivaism to conceive the reality of the 
dynamic aspect of Being and has given 
it an air of realism; but the Abhasa- 
vada conceives the reality of the effect 
not equal to the reality of the cause; 
had it been so the world of concrete 
formation would have been given the 
same amount of reality as the under- 
lying urge of becoming. The appear- 
ances arc concretions in time, they 
disappear in time ; in the finer and 
causal order some land-marks of evolu- 
tion are formed, but still these are not 
real in the sense in which the eternal 
background is real. Reality has as if 
‘spiral’ expression in its eccentric urges 
and formation, but these formations are 
not eternally real-— the background alone 
is real. The very possibility of their 
losing the identities in the absolute 
background really reduces the world of 
appearance to a non-reality, and the 
reality to an alogical principle. The 
concrete formations are, therefore, not 
as much real as the finite realities in 
Vaisnavism. 

In Vaisnavism the appearances are 
co-real with the Absolute, in Saivaism 
they are not eo-real with the Absolute, 
though they are not quite ideal or 
illusory as Samkarism supposes. Saiva- 
ism strikes the middle path; but in 
recognising the ultimate dissolution of 
the appearance into the reality, Saiva- 
ism recognises two kinds of experiences 
of knowledge — knowledge immanent 
and knowledge transcendent. And the 
logic of them differs. 

Saivaism naturally recognises the 
logic of realism, the logic of idealism 
and the logic of transcendence. In the 
crude perception, ‘the given’ is present- 
ed and received as the data of our know- 
ledge, but this presentation is a sectional 
presentation of Reality. 
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Maya is the limiting principle which 
creates the world of relativities, the 
world of space, time and causality, the 
world of subject and object. It is 
impossible to get beyond the logic of the 
relative, so long as the realistic sense 
dominates. And the realistic sense has 
always identified this ‘given’ with the 
presentational continuum through the 
senses, and the pragmatic instinct has 
always confined us to this ‘continuum’ 
as the truly real. This limitation of 
the perception to the ‘given’ of the 
senses has the baneful effect of denying 
the wider presentation of supra-sensuous 
intuition and has made us ignorant of 
the great and the absolute fact, of 
which the sense-perception presents a 
section. 

The logic of realism is confined to the 
world of effects into which the ultimate 
reality by its own dynamism dis- 
integrates itself ; the world of the 
temporary modifications and their 
relations, internal or external. 

Saivaism transcends the realistic 
logic of the Naiyaikas by the recognition 
of the principle of continuity work- 
ing through the changes. The prin- 
ciple of continuity is consistent with 
the dynamic conception of reality, 
for the dynamic conception presents 
something more than ‘the given’ 
of the immediate perception, and 
explains it. And here the sectional pre- 
sentations are assimilated in the totality 
of the background; and the moment 
the causal background of the sectional 
presentations is apprehended, the world 
of perception transcends from the given 
of the senses to the ‘given of the fact’ 
in its unbroken eontinuity. The fact 
is perceived as being becoming, and the 
spiral ring of becoming has infinite 
modifications and graduations of being ; 
but even through them the law of con- 
tinuity works, the continuity displaces 
the relativistic and pragmatic know- 


ledge and presents us with the integrity 
of becoming. However vast the pre- 
sentational continuum may be, it is 
formed out of Reality, if there is the 
concentration of it to a particular point. 
The focussing of the otherwise indeter- 
minate being-becoming is concentration. 
Concentration creates the false sense of 
subject-object, of matter and mind, of 
limitation and diffusion and a thousand 
other concepts of the logic of relatives, 
which lead to a false supposition that 
they are real. 

This grafting of reality upon the 
limiting centres of experience is the 
creation of Maya. The logic of 
relativity and the contraries are 
to be transcended to get to ultimate 
reality. Hence Saivaism recognises the 
value of the logic of idealism which is 
to get over the sectional experience and 
view the reality as a whole. The logic 
of idealism, therefore, demolishes the 
Naiyaika conception of eternal relations, 
for these relations really make the con- 
centration real and relations external. 

The idealistic logic, therefore, brings 
forth the non-reality, though not the 
complete ideality, of all the centres of 
experience and their presentated datum. 
The non-reality is due to the sense of 
limitation, not to the sense of complete 
illusoriness. They are real, but not 
completely real, for they are lost in the 
causes ; but they are not baseless 
illusion. 

Though the effectual order has this 
much of truth yet practically it conies 
to nothing since the effect vanishes in 
the indeterminate cause. This effectual 
order is not permanent, the causal order 
is, but strictly speaking the effect is the 
determinate formation of the indeter- 
minate becoming, and in this formation 
the determinateness of the appearance 
cannot have the same reality with the 
cause. Hence the world of relativity 
has a periodical rise and fall in the real. 
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The fact, therefore, transcends categori- 
cal understanding. 

Saivas recognise as Schopenhauer 
recognises the transcendence of the 
dynamic principle, and the ultimate 
fact as alogical. Since the fact is 
alogical, it can be neither substance nor 
attribute, neither one nor many. These 
categories apply to the sectional presen- 
tation of the whole, but not to itself. 
It is undivided and undetermined being. 

Though the fact is then beyond all 
logical understanding and empiric per- 
ception still it is the fullest existence, 
for the sectional appearances in their 
totality rise out of it. The sectional 
presentations presuppose it, for the pre- 
sentations are the fact recorded through 
the limitation of our logical mind. We 
require to rise above the realistic logic 
to fathom the fact in its integrity. And 
this is possible only in the supra-mental 
intuition which can present the total 
fact which may not deny but does trans- 
cend the space-time world. 

This intuition can present the fact in 
its immediacy and this immediacy 
is different from the supra-sensuous 
immediacy in this that it presents the 
alogical character of the fact. Vaisna- 
vaism accepts a form of immediate in- 
tuition, knowledge beyond the sensuous 
perception but this form of intellectual 
intuition is not free from notional 
immediacy. The subject-object relation 
is there. Spiritual perception is trans- 
cendent, but even in this transcendence 
the intuition is not free from inherent 
logical limitation. The transcendent in 
Vaisnavism is the concrete notion or 
idea, and, therefore, it is the all-inclusive 
totality in which the particulars func- 
tion as its parts. But in Saivaism the 
world is the particularisation of the 
“logical dynamic reality, the polarisa- 
tion of the ultimate reality. This polari- 
sation is natural with the ultimate real- 
ty’ It possesses the contrary tendency 


of a depolarisation. The centrifugal 
and centripetal are the two tendencies, 
the one is the tendency of creating 
bipolar forces and inter-actions, and the 
other is the tendency of breaking these 
limitations and to enjoy the lost equili- 
brium. There is such a thing as the 
aetualisation of potential fact, or the 
primordial absolute, and there is the 
contrary tendency of the creative dyna- 
mism to pass into the centre by 
transcending the world of forms and 
experiences. When this tendency be- 
comes apparent, the realm of alogical 
reality comes in sight, in the transcen- 
dent sense which it develops. 

In the dynamic logic though the 
ultimate reality is statieo-dynamic, still 
the laws of identity and difference 
(separation) are active; when the differ- 
ence becomes inappreciable, wc have 
identity, and when in polarisation the 
difference becomes appreciable, we have 
separation. The diversity seems to be 
permanent only because we try to 
understand it by our logical understand- 
ing. Dynamic logic, therefore, empha- 
sises the law of continuity and when 
the least difference implied in continuity 
is set aside, the identity of being is 
appreciated. 

And this identity is the Siva-Sakti. 
The dynamic continuity can be traced 
through changes, but the ultimate 
reality is identity in which the least 
difference between the static reality and 
dynamic efficiency is denied, for in this 
state the efficiency remains a form of 
the initial potency. And the principle 
appears as static. 

Saivaism combines the two extremes 
of static being and eternal becoming, 
the one is empty, the other is depen- 
dent, because it is variable, and 
combines the two as the invariable and 
variable reality. Its dynamism, there- 
fore, cannot make itself independent of 
the constant reference to the centre. 
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and, therefore, it provides us with the 
principle of equilibrium in identity. The 
dynamism works both the ways, and, 
therefore, separation and identity 
harmoniously adjust themselves. 

The ultimate reality is the indeter- 
minate being, the being without any 
determinate formation. Though Sai- 
vaism has, in common with Vedanta, 
Samkhya and Buddhism, characterised 
the reality as beyond all logical con- 
cepts and ultimately to be known 
through a form of immediate realisation 
in intuition, still the characterisation of 
the ultimate reality as Being-becoming 
cannot really make it indeterminate. 
The indeterminateness may be the 
indetcrminatencss of a neutral equili- 
brium ; this equilibrium contains in 
potentiality all the logical differentia- 
tion. These differentiations arc not 
imposed from without. They are issued 
from within. And, therefore, it cannot 
claim to be strictly nloiiical. And being 
and becoming are not fundamentally 
the same thing, for they arc different 
concepts, the one is static, the other 
dynamic. Thought demands a relation 
between them. And the relation is of 
identity. It will be better to speak of 
it as non-difference. But what does this 
non-difference imply? Either the dyna- 
mic is to be lost in the static or the 
static in the dynamic. But we cannot 
accept both. Saivaism differs from 
Heraclitus and Bergson in accepting a 
static character of Being, and from the 
Eleatics and Vedanta etc., in welcom- 
ing the dynamic character of becoming. 
The alogical cannot be the both. 

Duration in Bergson is completely 
alugicaU it cannot be grasped by 
symbolical or pictorial thinking. The 
sense of duration in Kant is purely an 
empirical intuition ; while Bergson has 
made duration the objective reality, 
Kant has made it subjective. 

Saivaism agrees with Bergson in 


making duration an alogical reality, it 
is beyond mind ; and is the world- 
forming reality. It is identical with 
Sakti. Time has different senses : (t) 
Time as logically understood, is the 
moments of time arbitrarily selected and 
artificially conceived. When the time- 
sense cannot go beyond the ‘moments’ 
the succession theory of time presents 
itself to us. The time-sense is an 
empirical construction out of the un- 
divided continuity of duration. The 
empirical time-sense does not represent 
the objective time. (??) Time as alogical- 
ly understood — the alogical idea of time 
differs from the empirical logical con- 
cept in this that time is conceived here 
as creative duration, a continuum not 
divided by the empiric divisions of past, 
present and future. These divisions are 
consistent with the conceptual under- 
standing of time, but not with its a- 
eonceptual reality. It cannot be appre- 
hended in an act of supra-sensuous 
intuition. 

The more the sectional time-sense 
ceases to be functioning in us, the more 
is the possibility of grasping the 
duration in its eternal formation. 
What Bergson calls Duration, is 
Sakti in Saivaism, or Maya in 
Vedanta. The supra-mental time-sense 
really makes us aware of the eternity 
of Sakti or Maya or duration, but while 
Bergson cannot get beyond the idea of 
duration Saivaism and Vedantism go 
beyond the eternity of duration to the 
permanence of Being. 

Samkara Vedanta sees the difficulty 
of conceiving a relation to the final 
alogical principle. It has, therefore, to 
conceive the Absolute as completely 
alogical and Iswara as the final logical 
unity. The dynamic principle is related 
to Iswara but not to the Absolute. The 
principle of dynamism may be indefi- 
nite, but this indefiniteness does not 
prevent it from being related to Iswara. 
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Its indefiniteness is felt when we fail to 
describe it either in terms of reality or 
in terms of non-reality. But its eternity 
has never been denied. The principle 
of change must be true to a percipient 
which is conscious of a meaning. Change 
is, therefore, a mode of self-expression 
and when the self-expression is unlimit- 
ed and unrestricted it can have refer- 
ence to the highest unity of the cosmic 
subject. Samkara is Careful enough to 
ascribe the principle of dynamism to a 
subject, the dynamic logic may trace 
identity between the highest subject and 
the principle of change but it cannot 
conceive dynamism without locus. 

VIII 

The truly alogical reality according 
to Samkara is the Absolute. It trans- 
cends all difference ; it denies all 
relation ; it denies all concentration ; 
it is ever immediate. Samkara docs 
not attempt any synthesis between 
this alogical principle and the logical 
unity of Iswara. They cannot be 
synthesised for they are strictly speak- 
ing two orders of reality ; the one 
alogical, the other logical ; and they are 
eternal in two different senses, the one 
is eternal in the sense of timelessness, 
the other is eternal in the sense of endur- 
ing through time. Time cannot touch the 
nne. It resides in the other. Samkara 
accepts two poles of our experience, 
absolute and relative ; and the two can 
never meet. 

And an alogical principle may be 
either static or dynamic but not both. 
It cannot be a duration or becoming for 
it cannot be conceived independent of 
reference to a centre or a locus. A real 
alogical principle must be something 
which denies the conception of a rela- 
tion. Sakti cannot be conceived without 
reference to a locus nor duration with- 
out a percipient. Any attempt to 
■conceive them without these references 


must fail. Duration may be an objec- 
tive existence but it is not necessarily 
supra-mental. The conception of time 
without any reference to a percipient 
subject is not a tenable proposition, for 
time is only an order of expression and 
it cannot be itself the reality. Time 
may have real existence but its reality 
can never be a reality without reference 
to a subject. 

It comes to this then that Sakti or 
duration may transcend the subjective 
form, but they cannot transcend a refer- 
ence to a locus or a percipient. The 
empirical existence cannot deny space 
and time and the formation in space 
and time. The transcendental is beyond 
space and beyond time. 

There is a dialectic process of self- 
expression in Iswara. The empirical 
order has therefore an objective exist- 
ence but its objectivity does not make 
it truth. Subjectivity and objectivity 
are the two poles of relative knowledge. 
The one cannot stand without the other, 
the reality of the object is relative to 
the knowledge of the subject. Apart 
from the reference to the subject the 
object can have no independent exist- 
ence. This mutuality does not reduce 
the object to an idea. The object is 
real to us. But its extra-subjective 
reality does not make it transcendent- 
ally real. The reality of the given is 
accepted by Samkara, and barring the 
few extreme Samkarites, none have 
denied the objectivity of the given. To 
this extent he is a realist. And in this 
he is nearer to Hegel than to Kant. 

IX 

The subject-object reference of know- 
ledge continues up to Iswara, and in his 
case the actual given is assimilated in 
the subject and is understood to be 
ideal. It is then found to possess no 
independent reality of its own. The 
given is assimilated in Iswara. 
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So far Samkara agrees with Hegel. 
Had this been his final position he would 
have the same rank with Hegel. But 
Samkara goes further, and exactly at 
this point his philosophy begins. He 
feels that Iswara cannot transcend the 
realistic knowledge, and though as the 
ultimate unity it assimilates the whole 
existence within it, it cannot be the 
final reality. Samkara surpasses the 
implications of dynamic logic and passes 
into the logic of identity. 

Hegel and Ramanuja with the logic 
of continuity establish the final reality 
as the ultimate unity; Samkara feels 
that the logic of continuity and 
synthesis can have its use in the world 
of objective reality, but not in the trans- 
cendent. The law of reason is applicable 
to relation, for reason is the faculty of 
synthesis by which the aspects of ex- 
perience can be assimilated in a unity; 
but the law of reason can have no trans- 
cendent use. Reason is endowed with 
the ideas of unity, and unity can obtain 
where there is difference or distinction. 
But to conceive that the transcendent 
or the Absolute can have ever Eternal 
distinction in actual sense is to contra- 
dict its absoluteness. The Absolute can- 
not bear any kind of distinction, for 
the distinctions are formed out of self- 
negation and the Absolute cannot negate 
itself. The polarisation of 7 and twt-1 
and its consequent synthesis cannot be 
consistent with the Absolute. The 
Absolute is all-sameness and all- 
immediacy. 

A distinction can be drawn between 
the super-subject and the Absolute. 
Iswara is the super-subject. The 
super-subject has no essential differences 
from the subject except that it focuses 


the totality of experience. Its expe- 
rience is more unified than can it be 
in the subjects. But that does not make 
any essential difference between the 
two. Both possess a form of immediacy, 
(the character of this immediacy will 
be examined later on). But this 
immediacy cannot rise above the sub- 
ject-object reference in knowledge, 
above the implications of the relative. 
The super-subject gives the highest 
unity of knowledge possible in the 
relative existence. It has a transcen- 
dence in this that no definite presenta- 
tion can exhaust its experience, and 
that its unification is singular and 
unique. But this does not make it a 
trans-subjective reality. 

The reality of the super-subject 
stands on the same place with the 
reality of the subjects, the magnitude of 
its knowledge and power cannot make 
the least distinction in the nature of its 
Being. The difference is the difference 
in radiation, but not in being. 

Both belong to the plane of concen- 
tration, and concentration implies 
limitation. The super-subject is a sub- 
ject amongst the infinity of finite sub- 
jects. It may focus the infinite pre- 
sentation, and its unity may necessarily 
be higher, but to say that the super- 
subject assimilates all the distinctions 
of finite or empirical subjects is really 
a travesty of logic. The subjects— the 
psychological and logical centres are as 
much true as the super-subject is, and, 
therefore, in the being of the super- 
subject they cannot be integrated- and 
assimilated in a way which will make 
the super-subject the only individual, 
and reduce them to members of this 
highest individual. 


(To be concluded ) 



A VISIT TO ANANDA-ASH11AMA 
CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 

By David Sullivan 


“Here in America are no Ashram as. 
Would there was one ! How would I 
like it, and what amount of good it 
would do to this country !” 

These words of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda sounded an undertone in my 
consciousness as I listened to my friend. 
Our motor had left the city and was 
passing through an opening in the hills 
known as the Vcrdugo Gap. At right 
hand and at left were pretty homes, set 
in the midst of live-oaks, oranges and 
olives, while immediately ahead the 
valley of La Cresccnta sloped upward 
to the blue Sierra Madres and to the 
bluer sky. 

“It was not far from here,” my 
friend was saying, “for I remember that 
opening toward the valley. We were 
preparing for our little picnic lunch, the 
men gathering fuel for a fire, while the 
women unpacked the baskets. In spite 
of our protests, Swami Vivekananda had 
been helping, but all at once he drew a 
little apart, and stood silent, gazing over 
the misty expanse. Suddenly he point- 
ed toward the spot — as nearly as I can 
recall — where Swami Paramananda’s 
Ashrama now stands. “Over there in 
those hills,” he said, “will some day be 
one of the largest Vedanta works in 
this country.” 

For many years I had been a student 
of Eastern philosophy, touching it at 
various points, and, instinctively, on 
reaching a new place, I sought out 
those organizations where I felt I could 
find its truest expression. I knew well 
the Vedanta Society of New York. In 
San Francisco, I had the privilege of 
Meeting that bright spirit, Swami 
Prakashananda, and, in more recent 


days had contacted the work of some 
of the younger Swamis. But this was 
my first visit to Southern California, the 
melting-pot for every known cult and 
creed. That very morning as I had 
scanned the church column in the news- 
paper, with its notices of Yogis and 
Rishis, Healers and Psychologists, 
Metaphysical teachers, and teachers of 
“Success,” most of them hinting at 
some sensational secret which revealed 
would open the way to health, wealth, 
or marital happiness, I had remarked to 
my friend, “It would take an exceed- 
ingly wise sw r an to separate this milk 
and water!” And my friend had re- 
plied with a laugh, “Let me be your 
swan and extract for you the very 
cream.” So that was the how and the 
why of our present jaunt. We were on 
pilgrimage to Ananda-Ashrama, the 
Peace Retreat established by Swami 
Paramananda in the name of the Rama- 
krislma Mission. 

It had not taken us long to come from 
the heart of the city of Los Angeles — 
about thirty-five minutes- and already 
the more cultivated areas were giving 
way before the untamed beauty of wild 
stretches of brusli land, colorful as an 
old Persian rug. 

“The Swami was wise in his choice,” 
I observed ; “it will be long before 
civilization catches him here.” 

“You do not know Southern Cali- 
fornia,” answered my friend : “what is 
desert to-day is city to-morrow.” 

He swung his car up the long grade 
which loads to the Ashrama. Native 
growth billowed away on either side of 
ud— silvery sage intermixed with the 
wild buckwheat, at this season a glory 
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of burnt-orange. Before us, sharply 
defined against the azure curtain of 
infinite space, stood the hills. Over all 
lay the hush of afternoon. 

“Long may it last,” I said — “the 
unbroken peace of this spot !” 

“Amen !” fervently ejaculated my 
companion. Then he added, “Peace is 
a tradition in this valley. I myself 
heard it from the lips of an old Mexican, 
who had witnessed the changes of at 
least a hundred years; and he told me 
that in the very early days, before the 
American advent, this was known as the 
‘Valley of Peace.’ Men came here to 
adjust their differences; Indians smok- 
ed their peace-pipes here, and no 
fight or attack of any kind was ever 
known within its borders. Shepherds 
driving their flocks would always seek 
to fold them here at night, so they 
would be protected.” 

“What a strange chance,” I mused, 
“that led the Swami to establish his 
Peace Retreat in such a setting.” 

“Is there any chance?” asked my 
friend, and we both fell silent, he busy- 
ing himself with his car, while my eyes 
searched the hills for the goal of my 
quest. 

My first impression of the Ashrama 
was a glistening, caused by the sun 
irradiating the leaves of its trees. As 
we approached, however, this point of 
shining verdure gained form and depth, 
and finally resolved itself into buildings 
on different levels, set in an oasis of 
green. Immediately in the foreground, 
its straight lines modified by vine- 
covered pergolas, stood a two-story 
stucco house which commanded a far- 
flung view. This, my friend explained, 
was the Guest House where students, 
friends or passing pilgrims — like our- 
selves — could spend a night or many 
nights if they desired. Above, through 
the foliage on an upper terrace, we 


caught the glint of white walls and red- 
tiled roofs. 

The background of mountain was no 
longer flat. What had appeared as 
scars and furrows on the surface was 
revealed as spacious canyons filled with 
oak and sycamore and ever-present 
sage, the pungent odor of which was 
like incense in the air. The winding 
entrance-drive, which we now followed, 
bordered by the poplars of France, bore 
us ever upward, past a vineyard, past 
the Guest House, by the edge of an 
orchard just a little below us, and, with 
a final sweep to the left, emerged into 
a spacious parking-place — our journey’s 
end. 

As I stepped from the car a flood of 
color swept me, and for the moment 
blotted out every other sense impres- 
sion. A bank of lan tanas, pure 
amethyst in hue, intensified by the 
burning blue of the sky, hung like a 
royal curtain from the base of a long 
arcade, which connected two small 
buildings, and through whose arches we 
glimpsed a more imposing building 
beyond. 

We were actually in the mountains 
now, the Mother Mountains, for that is 
what Sierra Madre means, and it was 
us if we were enfolded by the Mothers’ 
mighty arms. The ten arms of Durga, 
thought I; for the hills reached down, 
fold after fold, from the central height, 
which stood like Durga Herself, lofty, 
pyramidal, immediately behind and 
above the Ashrama. 

The great sweep of it all struck me, 
and the way the details merged in the 
larger design — the circling walls of 
native rock ; the little bridge ; the 
Eucalyptus walk beyond, continuing the 
entrance-drive, and running by a house 
of great grey stone and cream white 
stucco, just glimpsed among the trees, 
the trees themselves — green brethren 
from around the world, ranging from 
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the Himalayan Deodar to the typical 
California Pepper which bordered the 
parking-place — all these and more fell 
into a pattern of order and harmony, 
forming a very part of the Plan. 

But the people, the denizens of this 
still Retreat, would they also lit into 
the cosmic background ? That was 
what I had come to discover; for 
Nature alone, and buildings alone, can- 
not make an Ashrama. 

The human element was not long lack- 
ing. I heard a crisp step, a friendly 
greeting, and in a few moments I found 
myself strolling, with a white-veiled, 
grey-habited Sister, up the path by the 
lan tana and toward the Temple of the 
Universal Spirit. My friend, having 
seen the Ashrama before, had gone off 
with the car, promising to return, 
leaving my guide and me to carry on 
a conversation a datv. 

“I want to see your Temple,’ * I told 
her, “and whatever else you desire to 
show me, but most I want to touch 
the living spirit of the place.” 

“Perhaps we shall touch that as we 
go, unconsciously,” she said. 

A cheerful voice above us called 
out , “Wait, a bit till I turn off the 
sprinkler !” I looked up into the face 
of a young man, and looked again, for 
his smile suggested Ireland. He gave 
me a gay salute and was off like an 
arrow to stop the water. 

“You arc happy to find such a blithe- 
some gardener,” I remarked. “Service 
you can buy, but not good temper.” 

“You cannot buy this service,” 
rejoined the Sister. “Here all the work 
is done by consecrated workers; it is 
seldom that we employ any outside 
help. That boy with the smile is 
English from South Africa. He 
enlisted with the British army in 1914 
and was in the front line trenches for 
Jour long years.” Then she added 


whimsically, “He is living for the time 
when men shall be like gods.” 

“Have you many more like him?” 

I enquired. 

“Indeed no!” she laughed; “each 
member of the Ashrama is absolutely 
unlike every other — that gives the zest 
to our effort at unity.” 

“Do you achieve it?” 

“We hold together,” she answered 
simply. 

“Most communities do not. What 
holds you— theories?” 

“Can theories hold in a hot kitchen 
when you are cooking a dinner for fifty 
people and every one gets in your way ? 
Do they hold when daily and hourly 
you have to adjust your temperament 
to those who are as opposite to you as 
the east is to the west ? Do they hold, 
in short, through all the tests of com- 
munal living?” 

“But there must be something that 
binds you. Is it the teaching — the 
Ideal?” 

“The Ideal must be realized, the 
teaching made living ; yet the secret lies 
there.” 

We turned into the vaulted room 
which formed the western end of the 
front wing of the arcade. For now I 
saw that what I had taken for a single 
line of arches was really but a part of 
an extensive cloister, which swung 
around a large patio, forming as it were 
a necklace on which several miniature 
buildings were strung, with the Temple 
as the main gem. It was a restful 
room we entered and I was not surprised 
when the Sister introduced it as the 
Library, “although,” she said apologeti- 
cally, “we have not many books as yet, 
It is very useful, however, as a Class 
Room and for public gatherings. Last 
Christmas, that alcove to the left was 
transformed into a manger, and we gave 
a tableau of the Nativity with our 
Hindu Sister as the Virgin.” 
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I stepped forward to gain a better 
view, and beheld in the corner two 
looms which the angle of the wall had 
hidden. At one of them was seated a 
young woman from India, her slender 
figure outlined by the graceful lines of 
her Sari. 

“This is the Hindu member,’ 5 said 
my guide. “The Swami feels that she 
and her cousin at the Vedanta Centre 
of Boston are his answers to Miss Mayo’s 
‘Mother India.’ They take the plat- 
form when he is absent and thus 
hundreds have come to know Indian 
womanhood through them. That was 
a dream of Swami Vivekananda’s, you 
may recall —to have India’s women 
come to the West and teach.” 

“I am no teacher,” quietly announced 
the young woman in question, “only a 
humble assistant. I must prefer tu 
weave. But even at that there is an- 
other here, a French member, who is 
more expert. There on the larger loom 
she has some goods half finished. The 
buyers at the big stores compliment her 
on her skill.” 

“Where do you get these looms?” I 
asked, as I examined the gay bit of 
texture. 

“This one was a gift,” said the Sister, 
“but the smaller loom is the handiwork 
of one of the Brothers. He can make 
anything ! He installed our local 
telephone system, for example, and 
created an electrical churn for the head 
of the Dairy Department.” 

I examined the loom with interest, 
and then turned to some shelves at the 
side of the room where were other 
articles of artistic merit. 

“And what about these?” I asked. 

“The fruit of our Arts and Crafts 
Department.” She picked up a small 
box and held it for me to smell. 
“Ashrama incense ! — a blend of Cali- 
fornia native herbs and Eastern sandal. 
We make it with our own hands, 


according to a model the Swami gave 
us. Even the sticks are from our wild 
shrubbery. You should see the com- 
munity on incense night; their fingers 
fly as they fill tray after tray.” 

“You speak,” said I, “of the Dairy 
Department, of the Arts and Crafts 
Department, do you mind telling me a 
little more of these?” 

“The Arts and Crafts Department 
seeks not only to create objects of 
beauty, but to bring an income into 
the Ashrama. It never knows what it 
will be called upon to do. For instance, 
one whose speciality is miniatures was 
given the task of painting the large 
ceiling decoration in the Temple shrine, 
as well as the frieze around the Temple. 
She and the member who did the 
lettering above the shrine entrance 
worked the whole night through before 
the dedication ; and all this work is 
fitted in between dish-washing, cooking, 
and other forms of service. That is 
true of every department. 

“I should think,” I remarked perhaps 
a bit critically, “that you would have 
a more definite limitation of duties.” 

“You must remember,” she said, 
“that this is not a rigidly organized 
work. There are no bye-laws, no board 
of trustees, no paid membership. It is 
like a great family in which each one 
is free to follow his special bent so long 
as he contributes his share to the general 
need.” 

“Would not business methods pro- 
duce greater results?” 

“Swami believes that the spiritual 
life grows best in freedom.” 

“Did he plan the departments?” I 
asked. 

“They are not planned ; they develop 
spontaneously out of the needs of the 
work and the talents of the workers. 
In this we are true to the traditions of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. Take the 
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Dairy Department, for example. In 
the early days of the Ashrama a mother 
and her son came with two cows and 
some goats. Later, when they had to 
leave, the creatures remained, and 
naturally the number increased. Now 
we have butter, milk and cheese enough 
for the community, with some left over 
to sell. The Honey Department started 
with a few hives of sickly bees purchased 
at a great bargain. These were taken 
over by one of the Sisters, who built 
them up and created one of the 
biggest industries that we have.” She 
handed me a jar of crystal clear honey. 
“We had three tons of this last year. 
The finest hospital in Los Angeles pro- 
vides that honey for its patients, and 
the inspectors do not even trouble to 
examine the bees if the Sister in charge 
declares them in good condition, such 
faith they have in her.” But come and 
look ! She led me to the edge of the 
terrace and pointed out row upon row 
of hives, lying beyond the line of brown 
cabins which she designated as the 
Brothers’ quarters. “I have not begun 
to name to you all the Ashrama 
activities,” she went on. “We have 
our cooks, our gardeners, our musicians, 
those who do secretarial work, and those 
whose line is more literary. But it 
doesn’t matter what we do ; here we arc 
taught to look upon all work as wor- 
ship, and the Swami makes us feel that 
the one who washes the dishes, if his 
spirit is right, is giving just as much as 
the artist or the lecturer. This terrace 
on which we are standing was once a 
hill— you can see how steeply it rises at 
the rear; yet it was levelled by one 
Brother, almost single-handed. I can- 
not tell you with what pride the Swami 
refers to him as the ‘Giant.’ ” 

My eye swept the patio and rested on 
a huge boulder at the further end, 
slightly raised above the main level and 
hearing the inscription : ‘Thee I love 


in all.’ Back of it were great oaks and 
a canyon wall. 

“That,” she said, “is the altar of our 
‘Nature’s Sanctuary,’ as the Swami 
loves to call the great out-doors. From 
here and from the Temple portico he 
has conducted many moonlight Services. 

I remember a celebration of Lord 
Buddha’s birthday— there was a breath- 
less spirit over everything; all nature 
pulsating in rhythm with the One. 
How the people lingered ! They could 
not bear to leave.” 

“But how many really come?” I 
asked. 

“I have seen our parking-place 
jammed with motors, so that traffic was 
a problem, as it was last Easter at our 
Sunrise Service. Two years ago, Swami 
observed Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday as 
they do in India, with a great feast. 
Hundreds came. As usual, the Swami 
cooked the food and served it with his 
own hands, and afterwards gave to the 
guests the spiritual interpretation of it 
all. Of course the American public is 
notoriously fickle, but even at our 
regular Services there is a goodly 
attendance, and on special occasions I 
have seen this Temple filled to over- 
flowing.” 

Simultaneously we turned and faced 
the Temple of the Universal Spirit, its 
portico lustrous under the rays of the 
setting sun. And suddenly 1 was 
moved as I had not been. Here before 
me was the flowering of great dreams, of 
aspiring thoughts; here the culmination 
of steadfast yearning toward the 
Ineffable, beyond all name and form, 
beyond caste and creed, and every 
difference; a humble gesture made in 
the earth stuff— a gesture of devotion. 
My eye took in the simple beauty of 
the structure, rested on the inscription 
over the portal : ‘TRUTH IS ONE,’ 
from the Rig Veda, then lifted to where 
the Oriental line of the pediment cut the 
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eternal blue. “Let us go in !” I said. 

I have stood in many churches and 
cathedrals, I have offered prayers at 
many shrines, but in none of them was 
my heart so lifted as in this quiet 
spacious room, through whose stained 
glass windows, depicting the places of 
worship of the many world religions, the 
one sun shone ; from whose niches along 
the walls, flower faces and the faces of 
Holy Ones looked down. “WHERE I 
AM THERE IS PEACE.” Gazing at 
these words illumined just above the 
shrine, I felt a Presence, vast yet 
infinite, which left me dumb. The 
shrine itself was curtained, and I did 
not know that soon I was to see that 
curtain drawn and behold the pulsing 
of its living heart. 

“In this too Swami Paramananda 
fulfils his master’s dream !” said my 
guide softly as she closed the door. 
Someday he hopes to have a tower 
where there will be constant medita- 
tion.” 

“I should think you never would have 
time to meditate,” I commented, 
coming out of my revery. 

“We don’t sit all day under a palm 
tree, as some people imagine, but we 
each have our little altar and our hours 
for prayer. Also always, night and 
morning, there is the household Service 
in the Temple shrine.” 

“When,” I asked, “are your 
Classes?” 

* “We have public Classes at certain 
times; but Swami ’s teaching for the 
Community is never set; it comes forth 
spontaneously, like our departments, 
drawn out by the occasion. Also 
teaching is not always verbal. As your 
heart is open, you receive. Perhaps it 
is summed up in these lines the Swami 
once wrote. I can never forget them. 
‘Some of you have grown deep and 
profound, not that you have performed 
great formal spiritual practices, but 


your nobility of purpose, your dedica- 
tion, your selfless devotion to an ideal 
have brought you up, and nothing can 
stop the process of this upbuilding.’ ” 

Gradually we had been making our 
way around the back of the grey stone 
building called ‘Ashrama Cloister’ where 
the women workers live. Everywhere 
was a touch of wildness, the cultivated 
flowers sporting a little with their 
canyon neighbours. Hoping to sur- 
prise some deer, we had visited the 
dams where the irrigation water is 
stored — drawn, as is all the water, from 
an unsullied source high in the hills. 
But we had seen only the water lilies 
and the gold-fish ; slim fly-stalking 
lizards ; great blue squirrels, and shy 
woodland birds, here almost forgetting 
tu be shy. Returning by a sloping trail, 
we were about to descend some stone 
steps, when we espied, coming in our 
direction, a tiny, white-robed figure, so 
frail that it seemed the wind might blow 
her along as easily as it does a fallen 
leaf. 

“It is the senior Sister,” said my 
guide, “and though she looks fragile, 
she is a woman of great mental powers 
and many gifts. She has been the 
Swami’s chief assistant ever since he 
started his work in this country. You 
must meet her. 

We paused ; 1 touched the little hand 
held out to me in greeting, then the 
figure moved along the path again, und 
we walked on. 

A familiar clicking struck my ear as 
we descended into what is known as the 
Chapel Garden. And, behold 1 under a 
tree sat one working away at her port- 
able typewriter. 

“She is busy over her Messages,” ex- 
plained my ready companion. Then 
catching a strange expression on my 
face, she put in hastily, “I mean the 
‘Message of the East, 9 our monthly 
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magazine; we do not deal in astral 
matters here.” 

We both laughed a little breathlessly 
as we climbed a short, steep stairway 
leading on to the tree-covered terrace in 
front of the Cloister. And there at the 
extreme edge we stood, gazing out over 
the valleys which lie between La Cres- 
centa and the sea. It was like a 
rainbow tapestry unrolled at our feet. 

“This is a wonderful spot !” I said 
at length to the Sister, “but how much 
is it really helping to spread Vedanta?” 

She considered a moment before she 
answered. “I do not think,” she said, 
“that the influence of a place like this 
can be measured. Tourists come here 
from every part of the world, and 
though they are birds of passage, they 
carry the seed to far-away places. 
Many are drawn here through our 
literature. Literally thousands have 
been reached by our publications. That 
is one of our greatest activities. We 
learn in the strangest ways of what the 
Ashrama has done for people— the heal- 
ing it has brought them, the help, the 
comfort. I could toll you many 
stories.” 

“When was it founded,” I asked, 
interrupting. 

“hi 1923; since then its growth has 
been continuous.” 

“Do you believe that the Vedanta 
movement in America is also growing?” 

“As an influence, yes — permeating 
many movements, flowing like an under- 
ground river by the roots of young 
plants, to break out again in springs 
of living water; as just another sect, a 
church no matter how liberal, with its 
own chosen creed and prophet, then no, 
1 do not think that it is growing to any 
appreciable extent. Possibly it never 
was intended to grow that way, for 
would it not defeat what Sri Rama- 
krishna came into this world to give? 
Here on this mountain-top we always 


seek to serve him by glorifying, as far 
as we are able, his Ideal. And I think 
it has been that wide expression, that 
far-flung tolerance, coupled with the 
Swami’s own heart of love, that has 
drawn most of the workers. I do 
believe, however, that a day is coming 
when the West will evolve a religious 
phlosophy of its own, which will grow 
out of the findings of modern science 
and will closely parallel the fundamen- 
tals of Hindu thought. And I believe 
that when this new faith is fully 
formulated, it will embody the same 
great vision as that which animated the 
Indo-Aryan sages. Let him who doubts 
read the ancient Vcdic conceptions of 
the Absolute and Maya, and then com- 
pare them with the latest scientific 
theories as to the constitution of matter. 
This philosophy, when it emerges, will 
draw East and West together. The 
names of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda are becoming ever more 
widely known, but the future will see 
them glorified even in the Occident, 
when the world comes to appreciate 
what it was they stood for. Now, 
there is strong prejudice in certain 
quarters. The pseudo Yogis and Swamis 
who have cheapened and desecrated the 
sacred traditions of India have hurt the 
whole cause of India in the West. The 
reaction of many is to distrust all 
Eastern teachers, and this is particularly 
true of the American men.” 

“This charge can never be laid against 
the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission !” I exclaimed. 

“Indeed no ! And yet there arc some 
people who think them extremely 
impractical because they do not set a 
price on their teaching. I know that 
Swami Paramananda has been urged to 
do so— imagine it !” 

“But is your work endowed?” I 
asked ; “and if not, how is it carried 
on?” 
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“It is endowed, but not by man; 
and the One Who has endowed it has 
ever taken care of it. The Swami has 
always felt that if the right atmosphere 
was created, the needed support would 
come; and it has.” 

Here a desire of mine became an 
urge : 

“Would it be possible for me to meet 
the Swami?” 

She hesitated. “To-day is the first 
day of Durga Puja, the great Hindu 
Feast of the Divine Mother, and he has 
been very busy preparing for it. I will 
find out, however.” 

And this was how it came to be — 
that wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten 
interview, which made it possible for me 
to be present that evening in the 
Temple, when the Shrine curtain was 
drawn aside, and the whole household 
bowed in reverence to the One Power. 
Ever the vision of it will abide — the 
illumined, garlanded pictures, the wav- 
ing lights, the incense; but mostly the 
memory lingers of the Swami himself, 
as after the Service he sat a little above 
us, wrapped m his orange chudder, and 
talked to us of mighty things. And as 
I listened, I understood what was the 
living spirit which bound these men and 
women together in ceaseless, loving 
effort. The spirit of the Ideal — yes ; the 
spirit of Sri Ramakrishna and his great 
disciples — yes; but that spirit embodied 
in one who was able to make it actual 
for the seeking souls around him — one 
who exemplified the thing they sought. 
And I know of no better way of con- 
veying what I saw and sensed to others 
than by giving here what was later 
given to me — a copy of those words, 
those quiet words, those words of 
beauty and fire. 

“All our mountain-like obstacles will 
vanish,” the Swami said, “if we really 
know how to take shelter unto that 
Infinite Tenderness. Just in one 


moment everything can be removed 
from our path — all our obstructions. 
Let us believe; let us believe; let us 
believe ! Faith — have faith and per- 
severance, and openness of heart ! 

Swami Vivckananda once composed a 
little verse : Let the Mother dance, and 
let all selfishness, all ambition, all 
desire for fame be demolished to dust- 
let the heart be like the cremation 
ground ! Heroic type of worship ! 
Burning flame of renunciation ! Let 
Mother dance ! And that means as long 
as we have aught else, we cannot make 
room for God. The idea is, if you want 
to be part of that great Omnipotence, 
then do not cling to little things of the 
world. If we cling to these it is our 
own choice; the other we forsake. 

Let us pray that this may mean great 
quickening for our spirit. Material 
things do not matter — how we offer a 
flower, whether with the right hand or 
the left, with closed or open eyes “ these 
things do not count. As I understand 
spiritual reality, the Lord does not take 
much interest in such things. Let our 
heart have feeling and fervent spirit ! 
You may say, ‘Why then do you follow 
these forms?’ They are nothing but 
symbols — sometimes they can give ns 
upliftment. Heart’s devotion is main 
thing. Even an ignorant person, 
unlettered, uncultured, when he with 
whole-hearted devotion surrenders him- 
self at the Feet of the Deity, he is 
blessed, and he can become the source 
of blessing to others. Calculation -- 
weighing and measuring of divine bless- 
ings — mean wc have not the understand- 
ing at all. There arc no barriers 
between God and us, except the 
barriers wc create — selfishness, egotism, 
vanity, ambition. Just as Swamiji 
says, we cannot worship God as long as 
these things are with us and near us. 
They are demons that Mother destroys 
with Her sword — the blazing sword. 
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Those who cling to them, they feel the 
pang. 

I have spoken this to you without 
any preconceived idea. Let there be 
Divine Power flowing through us— our 
hands and feet, mind and brain — and 
there will be no room for anything else. 
There will be no harshness, no discord, 
no inharmony — Ah ! we make the Lord, 
the Incarnate Spirit suffer when we 
inflict wounds. Someone said to Lord 
Buddha, ‘Why is it the Compassionate 
One has sickness?’ He answered : ‘As 
long as there is suffering in the world, 
us long as there is selfishness, sickness, 
self-clinging, so long will He suffer.’ 

Make your world a paradise ; make 
your Ashrama a true abode of peace ; 
make it in your own heart. Outside 
polishing, and planting, and decorating, 
and building temples are nothing, no- 
thing, nothing ! The whole universe be- 
longs to the Lord. l)o you suppose we 
can create an ornate altar and deck it 
with gold and jewels, and say, ‘Here ! 

-You must come and stay here !’ The 
whole universe belongs to the Deity. 
We cannot bind Him in any way save 
through our love, our devotion and 
helplessness —when we are most help- 
less, like little children, guileless, free 
from envy, jealousy, hatred and ambi- 
tion. 

Make the heart clean, fragrant. You 
know there are spiritual aspirants who 
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even through their body emit fragrance 
like a flower. Be clean of spirit. That 
is the way wc worship. It is the Spirit 
which worships Spirit. Matter cannot 
worship Spirit. Do not be earth-bound, 
full of weight, grossness, sordidness. 
My spirit feels suffocated when these 
things predominate. 

Here we come before the altar of the 
Mother. Wish, pray — wish for every- 
thing. There is no harm in wishing 
and desiring if you do not remain earth- 
bound. Wish for bigger things; wish 
for others ; wish for others ! Lose your- 
self in your prayer ! Pray for the re- 
demption of the world — happiness of 
the world. Pray for your enemy ; pray 
for everyone, that all may be of happy 
heart and spirit. 

We call Ananda-Mui — All-blissful 
Mother. When you come before that 
altar, there is nothing but bliss, nothing 
but joy, nothing but expansion of soul 
— nothing ! But it is to give even the 
last thing wc have ; yet there is no 
end, there is no last when one once 
touches It. When that bounty opens 
before you, you never feel exhausted. 
Do not make yourself poor by thoughts 
of self-pity, self-consciousness, and 
wanting things for yourself. You can- 
not have (Jod and self at the same time. 
They cannot occupy the same throne. 
Let us, then, forget self !” 


PROF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F. B. Econ S. 


Continued from the last issue) 


The Renaissance of Indian 
Agriculture 

^rof. Sarkar takes keen delight in 
pointing out that the signs of the up-to- 
datization of Indian agriculture are 


already manifest here and there. “The 
crops that our cultivators produce to- 
day, although the same in name and 
superficial appearance as those to 
which our forefathers are used are not 
really identical with them. Now varie- 
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ties of impressed breeds have been 
taking the place of traditional 
strains.” 100 The new varieties of jute, 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice and sugar- 
cane produced through the efforts of 
Government research workers are here 
referred to. Not only have new and 
improved breeds been produced, but 
these are being spread among the culti- 
vators, and it is a matter for sincere 
satisfaction that there is an extensive 
demand for the improved varieties. 101 
Modern agricultural machinery also has 
been making its appearance in India. 
“In Bombay and the United Provinces 
cultivators have been getting used to 
modern agricultural machinery. En- 
gines, pumps, threshing machines, petro- 
leum-driven tractors, steam ploughing 
machinery and allied tools and impli- 
rnents are bidding fair to change the 
aspects of cultivation and irrigation in 
Indian villages.” 102 

But whatever be the improvement 
that has been effected till now, Indian 
agriculture is still overwhelmingly pri- 
mitive and backward when judged by 
the modern world standard. 101 Indian 
agriculture still presents a spectacle of 
the production of good crops and new 
materials being carried on in scattered, 
fragmented and uneconomic holdings by 
ignorant peasants with the help of pri- 
mitive tools and implements. What 
then are the steps to be taken to 
further push on Indian agriculture in 
its journey towards modernism which 
has already commenced ? 

Primary stress is laid by Prof. Sarkar 
on our land-laws. 101 The land-laws of 
India have got to be modernised. There 

1001 Economic Development, p. G7. 

103 Ibid., p. 26. 

103 Lecture on “The next stage in our 
Economic Life,” Arthik Unnati , 1834, Kartik, 
p. 552. 

104 Article on “The foundations of Econo- 
mic Development,” Arthik Unnali for 1883, 

p. 212. 


are many agricultural problems in India 
which are similar to those which arose 
in 19th century Germany, and all those 
problems were solved by the latter 
through better land legislation. 10 '’ In 
India some of the outstanding problems 
of agriculture are — (1) that the size of 
the holdings is not large enough for the 
maintenance of a peasant’s family ; (2) 
that the holdings usually comprise plots 
which, in many instances, are not avail- 
able in one consolidated block ; (3) 

that the holdings are successively sub- 
divided from generation to generation 
in accordance with our laws of inheri- 
tance providing for the equal division 
of paternal properties among the sons; 
and (4) that there are a large number 
of landless agricultural labourers, on the 
one hand, and a large number of land- 
lords with superfluous and uncultivated 
lands on their hands, on the other. We 
have already hinted above ill connection 
with our discussion on Agriculture in the 
Modern World'™ that all those pro- 
blems arose and were successfully 
tackled in nineteenth century Germany. 
Hence, so far as land legislation is con- 
cerned it is stressed that we have to 
find out the exact changes which have 
got to be brought about in the land- 
laws of India, for the amelioration of 
her agriculture having regard to the 
experience of Germany and also of 
Denmark and Great Britain, which have 
followed in her footsteps. “The pro- 
blem in Europe has been to effect the 
transition from the Zcmindary to the 
peasant proprietorship and in its tran- 
sition the most remarkable results have 
been achieved in Germany. Denmark 
has followed the German land legisla- 
tion. Great Britain has recently been 
trying to learn of Denmark and 

,0i Arthik Unnali for 1333, p. 21?> 
the series of aticles on “Landlordism i n 
New Bengal” in the Arthik Unnati for 13A>- 

106 P. B, for Aug., 1930, pp. 391-392. 
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Germany. For India, therefore, to-day 
the most useful countries for investiga- 
tion are Germany and Denmark.” 107 

Next to land-laws considerable stress 
is laid on the utilization of machineries 
and chemicals in agriculture. “There 
are thousand and one ways of making 
money if farming can be brought with- 
in the sphere of engineering.” “Agricul- 
ture will give rise to the advent of a 
new economic system in Bengal, if it 
can be brought under the shadow of 
engineering and chemistry.” “Cow-dung 
will no longer do. What do our cows 
feed upon? What is the quantity of 
dung yielded by it? And what is its 
chemical value ? Chemical manures 
will have to be adopted.” The adoption 
of machineries and chemical manures is 
specially recommended for those persons 
who take to large-scale farming as a 
profitable line of business. 10 ' 

Prof. Sarkar considers the co-ope- 
rative movement to be highly bene- 
ficial to small-scale farmers. “Culti- 
vators such as cannot command more 
than 1, 2 or 8 bighas of land will have 
to depend on the co-operative system in 
credit, sale, marketing, etc. for the im- 
provement of their status. 7,1 ft,J 

Efforts to establish producers 7 com- 
bines on the lines of those in America 
are noted with approval. At p. 340 of 
The Economic Development Prof. Sarkar 
says, “There is a movement going on in 
the direction of establishing a ‘jute- 
growers’ combine 7 on the model of 
American cotton and other raw produce 
trusts in order that the cultivators can 
bring their influence to bear on the pur- 
chasers, who deliver the stuffs to the 
foreign factories, in the determination of 
price.” The importance of producers 7 

m ^ r€ettn S* Young India, p. 65. 

10 * Arthik Unnati for Kartik, 1H34, p. 552 
Bengali pamphlet on ‘The Art ha 
kastra 0 f Young Bengal,” p. 42. 

J • N. C. for Sept. 1927, p. 81. 


combines is also stressed at page 60 of 
the Greeting to Young India in the 
following words — “In regard to Ame- 
rica, India can take her as a teacher 
in at least one line and that is the 
organization of agricultural producers 7 
combine.” 

As already noted industrialization it- 
self is regarded as one of the factors 
making for the improvement of agri- 
culture, inasmuch as it would serve 
and draw away the superfluous culti- 
vators to the factories and mills. 11 " Not 
only that the introduction of scientific 
agriculture is viewed as but a part of 
a wider scheme for the industrialization 
of the country. “Modernized and scienti- 
fic agriculture is essentially an aspect of 
industrialization — including, as it does, 
mechineries and chemical fertilizers on 
the technical side and co-operative 
banking and the organization of trans- 
portation and marketing facilities on 
the economic side.” 111 

The importance of various subsidiary 
industries to engage the energies of the 
peasants (luring spare hours is not over- 
looked, though, it must be said, that 
this point occupies a very minor posi- 
tion in Prof. Sarkar’s scheme for the 
economic regeneration of India. The 
utility of hand-spinning as a spare-time 
occupation is not denied. 11 J Our atten- 
tion is also drawn to the various subsi- 
diary industries resorted to by British 
farmers, viz., animal husbandry, poul- 
try, fanning, bee-rearing, etc." 1 

Prof. Sarkar relies upon the richer 
landlords to introduce large-scale scien- 
tific farming 1 “ and upon the moneyed 
classes (which do not exclude the richer 
landlords) to start agricultural banks 
for the assistance of the Co-operative 

1.0 Economic Development . p. 398. 

1.1 Greetings to Young India, p. 7t. 

111 Economic Development, p. 346. 

ll * The Vartaman Jagat . Vol. 2, Chap, on 
“Farming in Great Britain." 

1,1 Economic Development, p. 408. 
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Credit Societies. 1Ai “The landed aristo- 
cracy are not absolutely devoid of 
capital. They have but to acquire the 
virtues of hard and honest labour as 
normal human beings in order that they 
may discharge the functions of farmers 
and responsible managers of banking 
and insurance institutions as well as 
export-import offices and industrial 
undertakings.” 116 Of the various pro- 
fessions here suggested for the richer 
landlords, it is to be noted that the first 
place is given to farming, which is re- 
garded as ‘the most suitable. 51 17 

The two common suggestions that the 
educated middle class men should take 
to farming, is not approved of. “It 
is doubtful if the members of the so- 
called middle classes can accomplish 
much in the agricultural profession, 
because, as a rule, they possess hardly 
any land and arc not in a position 
to invest even a thousand rupees, the. 
minimum needed for forest farming. ” n * 
“Far from asking the educated class 
to go to the land he would even ask the 
cultivators themselves to leave aside the 
profession — until a certain percentage of 
the people, in proportion to the land 
available, was in charge of the whole 
land, so that that percentage of the 
people might live comfortably. 5,1 10 

Tiie Development of Commerce 
The popular notion in this country 
is that commerce refers only to the 
buying and selling of goods. Prof. 
Sarkar points out vigorously, however, 
that in addition to the buying and sell- 
ing of goods as also of services - whether 
wholesale or retail — banking, insurance 
and transportation (including railways, 
shipping, bus services, etc.) are import- 

114 Economic Development, p. 413. 

"'Ibid., p. 409. 
nr Ibid., p. 408. 

n$ J. B. N. C. Sept. 1927, p. 81. 

1,0 Lecture on “India’s economic Pro- 
blems,” Greetings to Young India, p. 36. 


ant items of commerce in themselves 
and are to be resorted to as such. 120 

Indian merchants are required to re- 
member that modern commerce is based 
on modern industry and agriculture. 
Hence they are asked, on the one hand, 
to push forward the agricultural and 
industrial development of India and, on 
the other, to master the secrets of 
modern productions. “It is agriculture 
and industry that furnish the new mate- 
rials of commerce.” 121 “Every measure, 
legal or technical, that is calculated to 
add to the yields of our soils and every 
enterprise that helps forward the utili- 
zation of our raw produce for semi- 
manufactures or finished goods in our 
own districts will have to be inspected 
with the keenest interest by the re- 
presentatives of our commercial busi- 
ness.” 122 “Prosperity in commerce is 
possible only when the people who are 
in trade are themselves experts in 
chemistry or engineering.” 121 It is also 
stressed that the prosperity of our com- 
merce depends on the measure of the 
co-operation received from chemists 
and engineers. “The prosperity of com- 
mercial Bengal will depend on 1 lie- 
quality, quantity and variety of co- 
operation that our bankers and other 
traders can obtain from chemists and 
engineers.” 124 

Indian merchants arc also asked lo 
keep themselves in constant touch with 
current commercial and economic events 
happening abroad. For instance, Russia 
is rising as India’s competitor in the 
international market in respect of oil- 
seeds and manganese. Hence, “Rus- 
sian economics cannot evidently he 

Greetings to Young India, pp. 88-39. 
and pp. 112-118. 

m Lecture on “New Orientations m 
Commerce,” Greetings to Young Induu 
p. 113. 

,aa Ibid., p. 113. 

m Economic Development , p. 857. 

ldi Greetings to Young India, p« ID* 
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neglected by the stalwarts of Indian 
foreign trade.” 125 

Besides, the exchanges of raw mate- 
rials, goods, capital and of population 
are going on to-day on an enormous 
scale between the distant corners of the 
world and Young India will have to be 
‘adequately equipped 5 and ‘perpetually 
alert 5 ‘to promote her interest 5 in the 
present regime of world economy ‘in 
intimate association with the adults of 
the economic world. 51 28 

So far with regard to commerce in 
general.* We would now consider what 
practical proposals Prof. Sarkar has to 
offer in order to improve the condition 
of our shopkeepers who are generally 
illiterate and who constitute a great bulk 
of the population. He thinks that our 
shopkeepers suffer from two-fold diffi- 
culties : — first, lack of knowledge of 
markets, goods and prices and, second- 
ly, lack of capital. The first difficulty 
may be removed by the establishment 
of shopkeepers’ schools. And the estab- 
lishment of shopkeepers’ banks would 
remove the second diificulty. Absence 
of literacy among our shopkeepers is of 
course ‘a fundamental handicap. 5 But 
it is said that, as in the case of our 
peasants and artisans, similarly in the 
case of our shopkeepers, ‘efforts at 
economic advance must not be made 
to wait until primary education has been 
made compulsory, universal and free, 5 
for, it is said that ‘the shopkeepers 5 
shrewd business sense is not dependant 

Economic Development , p. 120. 

16 Article on “Postulates of Indian Com- 
merce” in The Indian Commerce and 
Industry (a Monthly Review edited by 
Sarkar), Jidy, 1920, p. 1. 

* Some suggestions for the better utilisa- 
tion of India’s foreign trade in the interest 
°f Indians are: — (1) the establishment of 
hnmmereial News Bureaus and of Indian 
Agencies in countries which arc the best 
customers of India and (2) the under- 
lining of overseas insurance by Indian 
Companies. 


on literacy and also that ‘poverty is 
more dangerous than ignorance. 5127 

The suggestions offered above are with 
regard to the future. Even, at present, 
however the achievements of Indians in 
the realm of commerce are in no way 
discouraging. Our attention is pointed- 
ly drawn to four hopeful factors of 
contemporary Indian commerce. 

First, Indian merchants to-day ‘do 
not feci satisfied with quotations from 
one particular firm or from some parti- 
cular country. 5 ‘Even the old Indian 
houses of established reputation 5 do not 
stick to ‘their traditional method of de- 
pending exclusively on age-long business 
relations. 5 India thus is ‘developing an 
open eye with regard to the world mar- 
ket 5 and ‘bids fair to be a self-conscious, 
critical and discriminating link of the 
world market. 5 Incidentally we may 
note that this is advantageous to every 
country in the world, since every 
country is thus being offered chances of 
business in India. 128 

Secondly, the number of commercial 
and industrial travellers that India has 
been sending out to the world is increas- 
ing almost daily. 122 

Thirdly, with his wide experience 
Prof. Sarkar gives the opinion that In- 
dian commercial travellers or agents 
and Indian export or import houses in 
India or abroad ‘are of at least as much 
worth as are the commission houses, 
agencies and importers on the other side 
of the North Sea. 5130 

Fourthly, a large number of young 
Bengalees have taken to foreign trade 
and are making a speedy income of 
from Us. 250 to Us. 10,000 a month out 
of it. ,ni 

ar Economic Development , pp. 401- K>0. 
a> Ibid., p. 850. 

25 Ibid., p. 850. 

30 Ibid., p. 46. 

81 Lecture on “Keonomies and .lourna- 
lism,” Greetings to Young India, p. 50. 


( To be continued) 



BIOLOGY IN EDUCATION AND HUMAN LIFE 

By Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 

(Continued from the last issue ) 


Application of Biology 

The first and perhaps the most 
dramatic applications of modern biology 
have been in the prevention of disease. 
Pasteur followed up his demonstration 
that spontaneous generation does not 
occur, with the discovery that infectious 
diseases, such as typhoid, diphtheria, 
and pneumonia, are caused by living 
organisms. Most of these are bacteria ; 
many of the rest, like those of measles, 
are too small to be seen. Others are 
of an animal nature, like the active 
causes of malaria and sleeping sickness. 
Together with such discoveries arose the 
science of parasitology. The life 
histories of various parasites were un- 
ravelled, with the result that it has been 
possible in many eases to stamp out 
the corresponding disease or affection. 
Frequently there is an association be- 
tween some parasite or animal and the 
microscopic agent of some disease. 
Anti-typhoid inoculation, the control of 
diphtheria, the elimination of malaria 
over wide areas of the earth — these 
have Been some practical consequences 
of such work. No longer do we think 
of disease as due to evil spirits, or as 
magic sent by God for our punishment. 
In such matters biology has certainly 
produced a very evident effect. 

In the economic fields of agriculture, 
forestry, and cattle-raising the study of 
parasites and of the organisms of disease 
has proved no less important. Through- 
out the British Dominions to-day there 
is urgent need for zoologists and 
botanists, young men of enterprise and 
scientific training, to aid in solving 


important practical problems. The de- 
mand is far greater than the supply. At 
the present time, at Plymouth, a certain 
degree of success seems already within 
range in predicting the quality and the 
approximate locality of herring fisheries 
from year to year. Water supply and 
sanitation require biological knowledge, 
bacteriological technique. The trans- 
port of living fruit from the ends of 
the earth is a joint problem of biology 
and engineering. The freezing of meat, 
the drying of milk, the preservation of 
egg s, the canning of fish, the safeguard- 
ing of vitamins in food, the standardis- 
ing of drugs, all such matters implicitly 
assume a certain biological knowledge. 
These are not unimportant things in 
human life. Constructing Latin verse 
or studying Greek philosophy may he 
better gymnastics for the mind, but even 
Cabinet ministers and leader-writers 
might find a little biology useful for an 
understanding of the world. 

It is not necessary to insist upon the 
close relation between physiology and 
medicine, the oldest almost of all 
sciences and arts. No man has served 
medicine better than William Harvey, 
who by the vivisection, as he says, “of 
toads, serpents, house-snails, shrimps, 
crevisses, and all manner of little 
fishes,” together with a host of other 
animals, discovered the circulation of 
the blood ; the greatest single discovery 
in the whole of medicine. From his day 
downwards along the years the services 
of physiology to medicine, and to the 
alleviation of human disability and 
suffering, have accumulated. Not many 
of us are doctors, but most of us from 
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time to time are patients. To under- 
stand even a little of what medicine 
means, of the general principles upon 
which it is based; to regard ourselves 
objectively, when wc are sick, as an 
experiment; to think of public health, 
of medicine, and of surgery in concrete 
terms instead of as a form of magic : 
surely if an elementary knowledge of 
biology can secure these things — and 
I think it can — it deserves a better place 
in our curricula. Perhaps the most 
important service of biology is to give 
men a reasonable attitude towards life. 

Psychology 

These are practical affairs. In 
universities, however, and in schools, wc 
study things not merely because they 
are practical but chiefly because they 
are interesting : things that arc interest- 
ing will be practical enough in good 
time. In most branches of learning, wc 
have to weigh the value of human 
evidence. Evidence, as we know, is 
coloured by emotions and desires : few, 
however, realise how often or how 
much. Why is it that one person, or 
one group, inevitably draws one type of 
conclusion from the evidence, another 
draws a different? In our conscious 
minds we are honest, or we try to be 
honest,, enough : why, however, do wc 
reach different conclusions from the same 
apparent facts? In historical matters 
wc must often ask whether it is not more 
probuble that human senses were de- 
ceived, that human judgments were at 
fault, than that such and such a thing 
CVt ‘ r happened at all. In records of 
miraculous cures and of wonders of all 
kinds, in the tales of witnesses of 
accidents in ordinary life, we know how 
our opinion of the value of evidence 
must always be tinged with a certain 
scepticism. The senses of man may be 
deceived, his sensations may be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted, his judg- 


ment — especially after the event — may 
be distorted by what he wishes, or thinks 
he ought, to believe. 

These are matters of human psycho- 
logy and behaviour : and psychology is 
based upon the physiology of the senses 
and the brain. Those who have no idea 
of the mechanism of sensation, who 
believe in the absolute existence of all 
they see or hear or feel, who do not 
realise that these are simply judgments, 
summaries, pictures in the nervous 
system, of millions of nerve messages 
received from their peripheral sensory 
organs, arc all too ready to be led astray 
into false judgments of fact. Thus arise 
beliefs in the existence of things that 
do not exist at all, outside our own 
sensations. Common superstitions, 
magic, spirit photographs, premoni- 
tions, all the incredible things we read 
even to this day in the daily Press 
about omens or curses or bad luck — 
these would vanish into thin air were 
the evidence to be examined objectively 
in the light of what is known of the 
infallibility of human senses and judg- 
ment. I have often thought that a 
university should have a professor of 
conjuring to demonstrate how easily we 
can be deceived : and a reader in 
mental disorder to convince us how 
much our judgments, even of matters 
of fact, may be affected by our expecta- 
tions, our state of health, our emotions, 
our desires. 

Psychology, to the degree that it has 
an objective basis, is founded upon 
observation and experiment on animals 
and men. ‘Behaviourism’ may not be 
so important as some of its advocates 
claim : conditioned reflexes may not be 
the origin of all our actions, as certain 
enthusiasts maintain : psycho-analysis 
may invent, as well as discover, the 
hidden causes of our mental states. 
Other sciences also have made grave 
mistakes in their youth ; which among 
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them shall first cast a stone at psycho- 
logy ? How often has physics discovered 
a complete formula for the universe? 
How often has the mystery of life been 
solved ? Based, however, on the 
physiology of sensation, on the objec- 
tive study of reflex and cerebral 
activity, on observation of the be- 
haviour and development of animals and 
men, on the analysis of instinctive 
actions and intelligent reactions : based 
on these there can be no doubt of the 
importance, or of the future growth, of 
psychology. Psychology is a biological 
science— biological in its widest sense — 
and it has great gifts to bring to the 
other branches of human knowledge in 
allowing us to appreciate and under- 
stand men’s motives, men’s instincts, 
men’s behaviour as individuals or in 
larger groups, and the various distur- 
bances which affect their minds and 
conduct-. 

We can take a more charitable view 
of apparently perverse behaviour if we 
realise that abnormal mental states arc 
relatively common, and that desires and 
emotions, feelings and memories, under- 
lie all human conduct. We shall be 
more likely to be reasonable ourselves 
if we recognise the imperfections of our 
cerebral machinery, if we recognise our 
own motives, if we understand — which 
is not at all easy — the origins of our 
actions. The most humane approach 
to the study of human conduct, I 
would urge, is one which takes due 
account of the biological factors in 
humanity. 

Progress by Experiment 

Biology in the present stage of its 
development is inevitably concerned 
with practical experiment : it has not 
yet attained the precision of knowledge 
at which theoretical treatment of its 
problems is often of significance. 
Physics, on the other band, in its philo- 


sophical implications, is stretching out 
far into the unknown : its mathematical 
aspects are occupying the attention of 
some of the greatest intellects of the 
age. It is possible for a man to make 
the most important contribution to 
physical science, although himself quite 
unskilled and unversed in experiment 
or observation. This is not yet possible 
in biology, nor will it be for many years 
to come. Biological material is so much 
more complex, so much more difficult 
to fit to a decisive experiment, the 
number of its variables is so mueli 
greater. We have to deal with an 
almost infinite variety of mechanisms, 
confined in a single living cell which 
may lie almost on the limits of visibility. 
Reflect, for example, on what our in- 
heritance means. We are in the first 
place human beings, not onions nr 
elephants : then perhaps we are while 
human beings, with red hair, blue eyes, 
and freckles : wc have physical, menial, 
emotional, and moral characters of all 
kinds : wc hand these on in turn to our 
children and onr children’s children 
through unlimited generations. Wc do 
so merely by the influence of a single 
living cell. The male cell, w r ith all its 
infinite variety of mechanisms and 
possibilities, weighs something of the 
order of a one-hundredth millionth of a 
milligram. Picture the whole paternal 
inheritance of all the people in the 
United States of America derived from 
a single milligram of material : the in- 
born characteristics of the entire human 
race present in the earth to-day drawn 
from chromosomes weighing less than a 
single drop of water. The astronomers 
arouse our imagination and envy by 
their tales of the almost infinitely great : 
think of all future human history, m 
its endless variety, depending 011 
material weighing less than a p' ,n > 
then we can realise that the problems 
of biology are not altogether easy. 
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Vitalism and Mechanism 

Much labour and much skill have 
been devoted for many years to the 
study of such highly differentiated 
tissues as muscles and nerves. We do 
not pretend to explain the growth, the 
apparently purposeful development of 
these in the body. Our highest aim for 
the moment is to understand their 
working. Success, though meagre, has 
been sufficient to give us confidence that 
there is nothing to stop us on the road 
of our desire. To the degree that 
physics and chemistry are reasonable 
and intelligible, so also the phenomena 
of life are reasonable and intelligible. 
It is quite sure that no sentinel 
stands across the path to forbid 
our further advance. We hear 
much discussion of the relative philo- 
sophical merits of mechanism and 
vitalism : both contain elements of 
truth, but the whole truth is neither in 
the one nor in the other. There is no 
more reason for expecting to explain 
life in terms of physics than physics in 
terms of life. The powers of the human 
intellect alone are the limit to our 
understanding of either. When a 
physical event occurs in a living cell or 
creature it has a physical cause : which, 
assuming we arc skilled and clever 
enough, we can discover. If, however, 
as Jeans says, all physics is ultimately 
mathematics, and the order behind the 
universe is mathematical, then, mathe- 
matics being a function of one corner 
of the human mind, physics is ultimate- 
ly physiology ! Philosophically we can 
have it which way we like : practically, 
in biology, we must make good and 
significant experiments and observations. 

Competition and Co-operation 

If we survey the totality of living 
things, we see two main forces at work : 
that of competition or the survival of 


the fittest; that, on the other hand, 
of co-operation in the service of the 
community. The higher animals are 
communities of cells — and the cells must 
work together or the community will 
perish. Man is a gregarious creature; 
he lived at First as a member of a 
family, then as a member of a tribe, 
more recently as a member of a nation. 
Some day, it is certain, he will live as 
a member of mankind. The evolution 
of mankind as a living organism has 
been extraordinarily rapid in recent 
years ; that of man the individual is 
bound to be, at the present stage and 
hereafter, very slow. Already we see, 
in such organisations as the League of 
Nations, the idea at work of mankind 
as a single organism : trusting not 
chiefly to the survival of the fittest, but 
to the principle of co-operation. The 
conception of mankind as a living 
biological unit is one of great significance 
for the future of the race. By eugenics, 
so far as it is practicable — and with 
further knowledge, it may become not 
only practicable but easy — we shall 
ensure that survival of the fittest shall 
continue to keep the race from degenera- 
tion, without the bloodshed and cruelty 
of its natural incidence. By eo-opera- 
tion we shall make certain that the 
malignant growths of national hatreds 
do not wreck an otherwise healthy 
organism. 

Tiie Claims of Biology 

I make strong claims for biology — 
but do not think I am advertising my 
own wares. Indeed, if I can analyse 
my motives properly, I am protesting 
against my own ignorance of, my own 
lack of education in, the most interest- 
ing things in the world. Had I spent 
a little less time at Latin and Greek 
verses, had the theory of equations and 
the convergence of infinite series loomed 
a little less large on my horizon, I might 
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have had time, if someone would have 
taught me, to learn about living things 
at an age when they could be remember- 
ed. Knowing just enough, however, to 
realise the wonder, the beauty, the 
complexity of life in its scientific sense, 
and the degree to which workers with 
every variety of mind can contribute to 
the living organism of biological know- 
ledge, 1 have set out to urge that the 
claims of biology must be treated very 
seriously. 

There are not many departments of 
knowledge in which its contribution can 
be neglected ; there are not many 
aspects of life which can remain indiffer- 
ent to its teaching. Nearly half a 
century ago died Francis Maitland 
Balfour, brother of Mrs. Sidgwick, 
a man whose early promise — could 
it have been fulfilled — would have 
placed him among the greatest of 
Cambridge biologists. Another brother, 
Arthur James Balfour, died recently : 
all his life a friend, and far more 


than a friend, of science, even in 
his last years he rendered, by his 
counsel, very important service to 
medical research and to applied psycho- 
logy. Henry Sidgwick himself, were he 
alive to-day, would have been one of 
the first to see the significance of 
biology, in its wider aspects, in matters 
of human conduct. The days for- 
tunately are gone when children had to 
be informed that babies are sent down 
ready-made from heaven. The stage 
has been passed where full-grown men 
and women can be told that the ideas of 
absolute good or evil are derived from 
the same mysterious source. Henry 
Sidgwick’s ethics was in keeping with 
the point of view of to-day, that the 
idea of good is intimately associated 
with the highest welfare of the race ; 
with the notion that the health, the 
happiness, the wisdom, the beauty of 
mankind as a sentient living organism 
must lie the final arbiter in deciding 
what is good and right. 


(Concluded) 


ASFITA VAKHA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswahupananoa 

g t rerefr g ssroraift aft ^ i 

fi t &re w w Eiw * run 

Whose natuie is unconditioned qtfw of the Yogi in the 
dominion of heaven in mendicancy in gain or loss sft in society 

in forest ^ and fasfa: difference not nfti is. 

11. The dominion' of heaven or mendicancy, gain or loss, 
society or solitude, make no difference to the Yogi whose nature 
is free from conditions. 

[‘ Dominion etc . — To feel different under these different conditions is possible only 
for one whose mind is conditioned, bound and limited by the relative consciousness. When 
one has transcended that state of consciousness, extremes of fortune make no difference 
to him. Even though he may be conscious of them, they appear to him unsubstantial, 
shadowy.] 

«rar: m w, i 
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K This aft done this *r not ( pfl done ) ifit this : from the pairs of 
opposites free of the Yogi ® where sn: Dharma 9 where qtm: Kama 
» where Vi: Arlha st where fatfam discrimination ^ also a! or. 

12. Dharma (ritualistic or meritorious works), Kama 
(desire of sensual enjoyment), Artha (worldly prosperity), or 
discrimination has no significance for the Yogi who has trans- 
cended such dual 1 notions as ‘this is done’ and ‘this is not done.’ 

| * Dual etc . — The relative consciousness is infested with the pairs of opposites, of 
which the sense of ‘done and not done’ is typical. We are always active under the 
impulse of desire, securing some objects of desire and seeking others. This desire is at 
the root of all Dharma , Arlha and Kama, and also of discrimination — for were we not 
bound and blinded by desire, there would be no necessity for us to discriminate the real 
from the unreal; the unreal would simply not exist for us. One free from the pairs of 
opposites has, therefore, no use for Dharma, Arlha, Kama and Moksha. \ 

gggf ferefir rwa \ 

*tot sto red srrftR: 11 u II 

Liberated while living of the Yogi faff any duty if not 
nifa is at heart <*n xjfa any i^frr attachment ^ not ( is ^ ^ his duty ) 
-*fr in this world pertaining to life <*3 only. 

13. The Yogi who is liberated 1 while living, has neither 2 
any duty nor any attachment at heart. His actions' in this 
world pertain only to life. 

[‘ liberated etc — The Jivanmukta is one whose ignorance with oil its modifications 
has been completely eradicated and who, rid of all bondages, abides in the Absolute Self. 
His is a state in which “the knots of his heart arc torn asunder, all his doubts are removed 
and the effects of his actions arc destroyed by the realisation of the Supreme One.” The 
TJpndesha Sdhasri of Sankarncharya describes his state thus: “The k newer of Self is 
indeed he and no other, who does not see in the waking state as in the state of sleep, who 
being one without a second does not perceive duality even though he may do so, and who 
is inactive even if he may be acting.” 

3 Neither etc . — Because with the attainment of liberation, the Yogi gets rid of the 
dual notions of ‘I* and ‘mine* and consequently along with them all attachment and sense 
of duty, that spring from them. Not that all physical actions necessarily cease for a 
liberated soul, but that they are no longer impelled by the feeling of egoism. 

s Actions etc. — A very important fact of the life of the liberated is mentioned in this 
verse. So long as the liberated one lives, he is found to aet. Yet he is said to be inactive. 
This apparent contradiction is explained here. The Yogi is internally free. He does not 
feel any desire for anything or need to do anything. But the very fact that his body still 
exists shows that there is some force bolding the body. It is the Prdravdha Karma of 
the Yogi. This Karma continues to operate. The Yogi is not affected but some bodily 
actions and also some actions on the surface mind go on, until the Prdravdha Karma is 
over and the body drops off, when there is absolute emancipation for the Yogi. That is 
why the Yogi’s action has been called Yathdjivanam , ‘pertaining to life only.’] 

9; ate m sr *r fawi* m 95 gsKRT 1 

n 11 

On the border-land of the world of desires resting trrw. 

of the great-souled one delusion 9 where 9 (expletive) fire’ universe * where 
meditation of That 9 where 59m liberation 9 where *t or. 
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14. Where is delusion, where is the universe, where is medi- 
tation of That, or where is liberation for the great-souled one 
who' is resting on the border-land of the world of desires ? 

['Who etc . — In other words, who is abiding in Self. 

The idea is this : Truly speaking, existence is one. It is only desire that demarcates 
it and creates the illusion of the relative world and along with it the necessity of getting 
out of it and of having recourse to meditation and all that. The moment one is freed 
from desire, the illusion of the universe with all its consequences (t.c., meditation, 
liberation, etc.) vanishes.] 

sr srreftfo £ i 

fvrafcw: qspreifq * q^fa a v* a 

By whom this ft?' universe is seen *j: he ( fa? universe ) 3 not 

is ifa this may do § (expletive) faqfaif: one who is dcsirelcss fa what 

has to do he qs?H seeing *rfq even «t not qsqfa sees. 

15. He 1 who sees the universe, may try to deny it. What 
lias the desireless to do ? He sees 2 not even though he sees. 

\ l Uc etc. — Really the universe is not as we sec and feel it, which wo do under the 
sway of desire. One who finds the phenomenal world, must try to negate it, for he is 
still in ignorance. One who is beyond desire, has nothing to do with it. 

2 Sees etc. — To a man of realisation the universe appears as unsubstantial and illusory. 
He cannot, therefore, be said to be seeing the universe as we understand it, i.c., ns real 
and substantial.] 

5? q* sites fawfot. i 
far fsFrcfa fsdtaf at a qsprfa n ^ n 

tr*r By whom qV supreme 39 Brahman & is seen he I am Brahman 

$fh this thinks q: who foftq secoml q not qagfa sees ( w. that ) frfw. one 

who has transcended thought fa what fa^qfa thinks. 

16. He' who has seen the Supreme Brahman, meditates 
upon ‘1 am Brahman.’ What would he who lias transcended all 
thought think, when he secs no second ? 

[‘ He etc.. — A very subtle distinction has been made here. When one sees Brahman, 
evidently then he has not reached the highest state and realised his identity with Brahman. 
The dual consciousness— I and Brahman — is still there, making it possible for him to 
meditate on ‘I arn Brahman.’ But when the highest state is reached, identity is establish 
ed, the dual consciousness is totally destroyed and no such meditation is possible.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The opening article of the present 
number gives a glimpse into the life of 
intense Sad h an a and mad thirst for 
God of those on whom Sri Ramakrishna 
bequeathed his spiritual legacy. . . . 
Sister Christine’s short article throws 


new light on the personality of Swanii 

Vivckananda We would like to 

draw the attention of all, who are inter- 
ested in the social and national pro- 
blems of the country, to Shakti behind 

the Nation Prof. Karvc needs 

no introduction to our Indian readers, 
lie is the founder of the Indian 
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Women’s University, Poona, and has 
been trying for the last 35 years to solve 
the problem of female education in the 
country. Two years back he went on 
a world tour to gain experience of 
educational institutions in other lands. 
Man of action as he is, his article is 
written mostly from a practical stand- 
point Dr. Sircar in the present 

section of his scholarly article discusses 
the idea of reality according to Sam- 
kara, Ramanuja, Saivas, Whitehead, 

Bergson, etc A visit to Anuvda- 

A shram a gives a picture of the Ashrama 

life in America In the present 

issue Mr. Shiv Chandra Datta deals 
with the two most important economic 
problems of the country -agriculture 
and commerce. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 

The sad news of the death of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has cast a dee]) gloom 
over the whole country. Cruel death 
snatched him away at an hour, when 
his presence was sorely needed and 
when all people eagerly looked to him 
for wise counsel and able guidance. 
But Divine Dispensation does not con- 
sult human wishes and apparent human 
needs. It has its own inexorable plan, 
it cuts its own way without caring for 
the orphan’s cry, widow's tears or a 
nation's grief. 

The name of the Nehru family of 
Allahabad will go down into history for 
its unsurpassing service, sacrifice and 
sufferings for the cause of the country. 
It is perhaps a unique phenomenon that 
io a family all in unison have taken 
such a prominent part in the national 
activity. And no doubt Pandit Motilal, 
the great patriarch, was the sole cause 
n f this. For was it not his influence 
that spread over all ? At an age, when 
naturally one would like to live in re- 
tirement and comfort, especially after 
living in a princely style throughout the 


whole life, the Pandit courted worry, 
privation and sufferings for the cause of 
the country. Consideration of age, 
health, anything whatsoever did not 
deter him from facing the responsibility 
which devolved on him, because of the 
trust and love the whole nation had in 
him. Perhaps except Mahatma Gandhi 
there is no other person in the whole 
of India to-day, who has so much w T on 
the confidence of all people concerned. 
And Motilal showed by his action and 
life how he fully deserved the trust 
reposed on him. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was a great 
genius. Iiis intellectual gifts were 
extraordinary. As a lawyer he earned 
a mint of money. But he knew also 
how to spend that well. His ‘Ananda 
Bhavan’ (his old home, a palatial build- 
ing) dedicated to the nation will loudly 
proclaim to future generations that his 
patriotism was not simply lip-deep. The 
Pandit had high idealism combined with 
practicality, a feeling heart controlled 
by extraordinary powers of judgment, 
noble sentiments balanced by a keen 
intellect. All these together made him 
more than an idol of the country. He 
was not simply loved and adored, but 
he w r as greatly depended upon as one, 
in whom the country’s cause was safe 
and who had the proper acumen to 
guide the destiny of the nation. 

The wisest way to get the most out 
of life is to submit to the Divine Will. 
No use quarrelling with the plan of the 
Almighty. But though the physical pre- 
sence of the great Nestor of present-day 
India can no longer be had, may the 
inspiration of his example and life be 
never missed by his people. 

And for those, who have broken down 
the isolating barriers of a family to 
admit into it all their countrymen, our 
prayer is that they may stand the trial 
of bereavement. 
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ANOTHER ALL-ASIA MOVEMENT 

Asia is daily gaining the self-con- 
sciousness of her cultural unity and 
mission. At present the more the 
several countries of Asia come into 
closer contact, the better can she hope 
to walk in the path of progress and 
fulfil her mission. It is a happy sign 
that closely following the All-Asia 
Educational Conference, we had recent- 
ly another All-Asia meeting and that 
also, strangely enough, in India. The 
All-Asia Women’s Conference was a 
success in every respect. It was a 
fairly representative gathering. Dele- 
gates from China, Japan, Java, Persia, 
Ceylon, Burma, Afghanistan, Palestine, 
Syria, Iraq, etc., attended the meeting, 
and visitors from New Zealand and 
America came specially for the Con- 
ference. 

The opening address of the Maharani 
of Karpurtala (read out by the Rani 
of Mandi) very nicely and clearly defined 
the object und purpose of the Confer- 
ence. She said : “Our programme is 
ambitious but is not impossible of 
achievement. We aim to promote 
cultural unity among the women of 
Asia, to place at the service of huma- 
nity those qualities which are peculiar 
to our Oriental civilization, to stamp 


out those evils which have crept into 
our civilization through sins of ommis- 
sion or commission, to pick out and 
adapt to our use those virtues of civili- 
zation and culture which have elevated 
the West to a high pinnacle of social 
and material prosperity, to benefit our- 
selves by exchange of knowledge and 
experience of women’s conditions in our 
respective countries, and, lastly, to 
advance the cause of world peace.” 

But in this, she was not simply led 
away by sentiment and emotions. So 
she struck a note of warning. “It is 
not enough,” she said, “to have ideals 
or to cherish them in the abstract. 
Unless you make up your minds to 
make them an article of faith, allow 
them to influence your daily lives and 
pursue them actively, your ideals, how- 
ever laudable they may be, will be of 
no earthly use to you or your 
countries. . . . We cannot afford to 
watch and sit idle, to have ideals and 
not to strive our utmost to attain 
them.” 

The Conference continued its delibera- 
tions for eight days, and many import- 
ant resolutions were passed. 

All credit to the organisers of the 
meeting for conceiving its idea and 
carrying that out so successfully. 


REVIEW 


THE HABIT OF HAPPINESS. By Sinter 
Devamata, Ananda-Ashrarna, La Cresccnta, 
Los Angeles , U.S. A. 72 pp, Price 75 cents . 

In her usual delightfully fluent style, 
Sister Devamata has written a new book— 
“The Habit of Happiness.” Though not as 
long as her previous works, the value of this 
slender volume is all out of proportion to its 
size. The title is itself an inspiration and 
each page is full of practical and profound 
wisdom, making it a useful and comforting 
manual for daily needs. The Sister seems to 
have a special gift for translating Oriental 
ideas into Occidental terms and readers will 


find each chapter,— Gladness of Heart, De- 
tachment, Planless Living, The Unfailing 
Light, The Laws of Life, The Seat of Happi- 
ness, Meditation as a Habit Builder, and 
Obstacles to Joy, presenting a fresh and 
interesting point of view. At the back of 
the book is an especially valuable chapter 
containing “Helpful Sayings on Happiness, 
which have been chosen for their dynamic, 
joy-producing quality and which the Sister 
suggests be memorized as weapons against 
sadness, depression and discontent. 

Although written with the note of author- 
ity, this modest little book is so simple am 
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direct in its style and contents, and such a 
joy to the reader, that it should appeal to 
the casual as well as the thoughtful public. 

THE BUDDHA’S GOLDEN PATH. By 
Dwight Goddard . Luzac Sf Co., J^6 Great 
Russell Street , London , W . C. xiix+210 pp. 
Price }s. 

The author was first a Christian Missionary 
stationed in China by the American 
Board. Gradually his interest turned from 
Christianity to Buddhism — till afterwards he 
embraced the latter faith. He studied 
Buddhism under the guidance of many 
Buddhist scholars and monks and visited 
many Buddhist temples and monasteries in 
China and Japan. The present book is the 
outcome of his wide study, and deep 
experience and will be of a great help to 
those who want to study Buddhism not from 
a theological or philosophical standpoint but 
to find practical guidance for moulding their 
life in the light of the teachings of the 
Tathagata. 

ONE HUNDRED POEMS OF TAYIJ- 
MANAVAH. By N. R. Subramania Pillai , 
with a foreword by K. S. Ramasivami Sastri, 
B.A., B.L. To be had of the author 
( M.F.C . ), Lawlcy Road, Coimbatore. 
XXI +126 pp. Price Re. 1 Ilf. 

Tayumanavar is one of the greatest 
mystic-philosophers and poet-saints of 
Southern India. He was a profound scholar 
in Sanskrit and Tamil. From h is poems 
one can easily understand he was a great 
spiritual genius. All his utterances are in 
Tamil. Mr. Subramania Pillai has selected 
one hundred best poems from the writings 
of the great saint and has rendered them 
into English. By this act lie has done a 


great service to the English-knowing public 
in India and abroad. Although Mr. Subra- 
mania Pillai’s translation is a very faithful 
one, we regret to state that in translation 
the beauty of the original has been to a 
certain extent lost. We recommend this 
book to our readers outside the Tamil Nad, 
and hope they will be benefited much by 
going through it. The printing and get-up 
are good. 

PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY. By C. 
Jinarajadasa , M.A. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 68 pp. Price 12 as. 
(board), Re. lfkj- (cloth). 

The book is a collection of seven lectures 
delivered by the author in Chicago in 1910, 
on the practical value of Theosophical 
principles and their application in different 
spheres of life. The book is neatly printed 
and got up. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA UPADESH (Guz- 
rati). Published by Ramakrishna A shram u, 
Civil Station , Rajkot, Kathiawar. 150 pp. 
(Pocket size). Price !, as. 

Of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda litera- 
ture perhaps there is no book as Sri Rama- 
krishna Upadesh compiled by Swami Brahma- 
nanda, which is so popular and has given 
so much spiritual strength, comfort ami 
solace to readers. The book has been trans- 
lated into various languages. Sometime 
back the Ramakrishna Ashramn, Rajkot, 
brought out a Guzrati edition of the book, 
but within a short time all copies were 
exhausted. The second edition of the book 
has been thoroughly revised and much 
improved, but the price has been lowered 
to bring it within the reach of one and all. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


AN APT EXHIBITION IN BOMBAY TO 
COMMEMORATE SWAMI VIVEKA- 
NANDA’S BIRTHDAY 

The sixty-ninth birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivckananda was celebrated this year 
with great eclat in Bombay. A public meet- 
ing was held at the Blavatsky Lodge with 
Sir Chunilal Mehta in the chair, who spoke 
0,1 ^ ,e achievements of the great Swami in 
Ihe West. The celebration took place as 
usual in the Ashrama premises on the 25th 
* anuary, when more than two thousand 


people, men and women of all communities of 
cosmopolitan Bombay, gathered to pay their 
reverential homage to the patriot-saint of 
modern India. The most remarkable feature 
of this year’s celebration was the Art and 
Industrial Exhibition, which was opened by 
Sir Lallubhai S:\maldas. In a beautiful 
speech Sir Lnllubhni pointed out the great- 
ness of the Swami and his unique method 
of reform. The Art section was organised 
by Mr. Munishi Dey of Calcutta. Swami 
Sambuddhananda and Mr. Naoroji, the 
grandson of Dadabhai Naoroji, had to work 
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indefatigably for making the Exhibition a 
success. In closing the Exhibition, Sir P. C. 
Ray remarked : 

“It is an agreeable surprise to me to see 
so many ladies and gentlemen of this big city 
of Bombay gathered in the Ashrama in the 
name of Swami Vivekananda. I was under 
the impression that South India was the 
stronghold of Vivekananda, but I find today 
that Western India is also being influenced 
by him. Swami Vivekananda was a saint as 
well as a patriot and anticipated Mahatma 
Gandhi on the problem of untouchability by 
forty years.” 

R. K. MISSION SEVASRAM, KANKIIAL 
(HARDWAR) 

The Annual Report for the year 1920 
gives a record of excellent works done : 

The number of persons who obtained relief 
during the period under review (in the 
indoor and outdoor departments) was 18,812 
of whom 13,707 were male and 5,017 female 
patients. Of these relieved, 14,424 were 
Hindus (of whom nearly 45 per cent 
belonged to the higher castes), 1,434 
Mahomedans and Fakirs, 24 Christians, 2,100 
Chamars, 130 Kanjers and Domes, and 040 
sweepers. 

A comparative survey will show that the 
work has progressed, as the number of 
patients has increased from 42 indoor and 
178 outdoor in the first year of its existence 
to 812 indoor and 18,000 outdoor during the 
year under review. 

Indoor Hospital Relief : 

The total number of patients admitted 
during the year under review was 812. Of 
these 777 w r erc cured and discharged, 17 
left during treatment, 18 died, and 16 were 
still under treatment at the close of the 
year. 

Outdoor Hospital Relief : 

During the year altogether 39,309 patients 
of whom 21,039 were old cases or repeated 
numbers and 18,000 new ones, were treated 
in the outdoor dispensary. Of the 18,000 
new patients 10,973 were men, 3,030 women, 
1,982 boys and 1,409 girls. 

These again consisted of 1,270 Sadhus and 
16,730 poor pilgrims from different parts of 
India. 

Besides medical aid, 120 patients w r ere also 
supplied with diet and necessary clothing. 


The Night School : 

A free night school attached to the 
Scvasram is being maintained with a view 
to impart primary education to the children 
of the local depressed classes. They are 86 
on the roll. A paid teacher is engaged for 
teaching the vernaculars of the Province. 
The Library : 

There is a small library for the benefit 
of the workers, Sadhus and students who 
live at Kankhal, Mayapur, Hardwar and 
Jwalnpur. At the end of the year 1929, 
the total number of religious books in the 
Library was 1,900. 

Wc are glad to announce that the Seva- 
sram is contemplating to start a branch al. 
Hrishikesh in response to an appeal of the 
leading Sadhus of (lie place to the President, 
Kamakrishna Mission. Hrishikesh is an 
ancient abode of Sadhus who go there for 
Tapasya. But they, as also visiting pilgrims, 
become helpless, when attacked with disease. 
There is no doubt that the establishment of 
a charitable dispensary at that place is a 
great need. But the work can be started, 
only if sufficient funds be forthcoming. 

The present requirements of the Scvasram 
are : 

(J) A piece of land suitably located. This 
may be purchased at a cost of Its. 0,000/- 

(2) A hospital building consisting of 4 
rooms, accommodating 4 patients each, and 
verandah, at a cost of Its. 8,000. 

(3) An outdoor dispensary consisting of 
one consultation room, one store and dis- 
pensing room, one operation and dressing 
room, and verandah, at a cost of its. 5,000/-. 

(4) Workers’ quarter^ consisting of 4 rooms 
and verandah, at a cost of Rs. 0,000 /-. 

(5) A kitchen consisting of 2 rooms, one 
for store and the other for cooking, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,000/-. 

(0) A well, at a cost of Its. 2,500/-. 

(7) A latrine, at a cost of Rs. 500/-. 

(8) Funds to begin and carry on the 
work of the contemplated branch at 
Hrishikesh. The sum of at least Rs. 100 /- 
per month is required ; Rs. 50/- for the 
establishment and Rs. 50/- for indoor 
patients. 

Any contribution, however small, may he 
forwarded to the Hony. Secretary, Ram- 
krishna Mission Scvasram , Kankhal P- 
Shaharanpur Dt., U.P. 
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“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE 

Training a Disciple 


The training Swamiji gave was in- 
dividualistic and unique. Unless the 
desire for discipleship was definitely 
expressed, and unless lie was convinced 
that the aspirant was ready for the 
step, he left the personal life of those 
around him untouched. To some lie 
gave absolute freedom and in that 
freedom they were caught. When 
speaking of sonic of those whom we did 
not know, he was careful to explain, 
“lie is not a disciple; he is a friend /* 
Jt was an altogether different relation. 
Friends might have obvious faults and 
prejudices. Friends might have a 
narrow outlook, might be quite conven- 
tional, but it was not for him to inter- 
fere. It seemed as if even an opinion 
where it touched the lives of others, 
was an unpardonable intrusion upon 
their privacy. But once having accept- 
ed him as their Guru, ull that was 
changed, lie felt responsible. He 
deliberately attacked foibles, prejudices, 
valuations — in fact everything that went 
to make up the personal self. Did you 


in your immature enthusiasm, sec the 
world as beautiful, and believe in the 
reality of good and the unreality of 
evil ? He was not long in destroying 
all your fine illusions. If good is real, 
so is evil. Both are different aspects 
of the same thing. Both good and evil 
are in Maya. Do not hide your head in 
the sand and say, “All is good, there 
is no evil.” Worship the terrible even 
ns now’ you worship the good. Then 
get beyond both. Say, “God is the 
only Reality/* Shall we have the 
courage to say that the w r orld is beauti- 
ful when disaster comes upon us? Are 
not others the prey of disaster now’? 
Is not the world full of sorrow'? Are 
not thousands of lives overshadowed by 
tragedy ? Are not disease, old age, 
and death rampant upon the earth ? In 
the face of all this anyone who lightly 
says, “The world is beautiful/* is cither 
ignorant or indifferent to the sorrows of 
others- -self-centred. 

Terrible in its sternness was this 
teaching. But soon there came glimp- 
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ses of something beyond, an unchanging 
Reality. Beyond birth and death is 
immortality; beyond pleasure and pain 
is that ananda which is man’s true 
nature ; beyond the vicissitudes of life 
is the changeless. The Self of man 
remains serene in its own glory. As 
these great ideas became part of our 
consciousness, we “saw a new heaven 
and a new earth.” “For him, to whom 
the self has become all things, what 
sorrow, what pain, can there be, once 
he has beheld that Unity?” Without 
once saying, “Be sincere, Be true, Be 
single-minded,” he created in us the 
most intense desire to attain these 
qualities. How did he do it? Was it 
his own sincerity, his own truth, his 
own straightness which one sensed ? 

“This world is a mud puddle,” was 
received with shocked protest, doubt, 
and a tinge of resentment. Years after, 
driving along the Dum-Dum Road in 
the suburb of Calcutta one glorious 
Sunday morning, I saw some buffaloes 
wallowing in a pool of mire. The first 
reaction was a feeling of disgust. It 
seemed that even buffaloes should find 
delight in something more beautiful 
than mire. But now, they felt physical 
pleasure in it. Then suddenly came a 
memory, “This world is a mud puddle.” 
We arc no better than these buffaloes. 
We wallow in the mire of this mud 
puddle of a world and we too find 
pleasure in it. We, who are meant for 
something better, the heirs of immortal 
glory. 

lie refused to solve our problem 
for us. Principles he laid down, but we 
ourselves must find the application. He 
encouraged no spineless dependence 
upon him in any form, no bid for 
sympathy. “Stand upon your own 
feet. You have the power within you !” 
he thundered. His whole purpose was 
— not to make things easy for us, but 
to teach us how to develop our innate 


strength. “Strength ! Strength !” he 
cried, “I preach nothing but strength. 
That is why I preach the Upanishads.” 
From men he demanded manliness and 
from women the corresponding quality 
for which there is no word. Whatever 
it is, it is the opposite of self-pity, the 
enemy of weakness and indulgence. 
This attitudfc had the effect of a tonic. 
Something long dormant was aroused 
and with it came strength and freedom. 

His method was different with each 
disciple. With some, it was an in- 
cessant hammering. The severest asce- 
ticism was imposed with regard to diet, 
habits, even clothing and conversation. 
With others his method was not so easy 
to understand, for the habit of asceti- 
cism was not encouraged. Was it 
because in this case there was spiritual 
vanity to be overcome and because good 
had become a bondage? With one the 
method was ridicule— loving ridicule — 
with another it was sternness. We 
watched the transformation of those win) 
put themselves into line with it. Nor 
were we ourselves spared. Our pet 
foibles were gently smiled out of exist- 
ence. Our conventional ideas under- 
went a process of education. Wc were 
taught to think things through, to 
reject the false and hold to the true 
fearlessly, no matter what the cost. In 
this process much that had seemed 
worth while and of value was east aside. 


Perhaps our purposes and aims had 
been small and scattered. In time we 
learned to lift them into a higher, purer 
region, and to unite all little aims into 
the one great aim, the goal which is the 
real purpose of life, for which we come 
to this earth again and again. W (1 
learned not to search for it in deserts 
nor yet on mountain tops but in oar 
own hearts. By all these means the 
process of evolution was accelerated and 
the whole nature was transmuted. 

So is it any wonder that we shran 
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from the first impact of so unusual a 
power? Nor were we alone in this. 
Some time afterwards a brilliant 
American woman, in speaking of the 
different Swamis who had come to the 
United States, said, “I like Swami — 
better than Swami Vivekananda.” To 
the look of surprise which met this 
statement she answered, “Yes, I know 
Swami Vivekammda is infinitely greater, 
but he is so powerful he overwhelms 
me.” Later almost the same words 
eame from the lips of a well-known 
teacher of one of the new cults whose 
message was so obviously influenced by 
Vedanta that 1 asked him whether he 
had ever come under the influence of 
Swami Vivekammda. “Yes, I knew 
him and heard him,” he said, “but his 
power overwhelmed me. I was much 
more attracted to Swami . . . ,” men- 
tioning a preacher of Vedanta from 
Northern India who had spent some 
time in the United States. What is the 
explanation ? Is it that wc are tempera- 
mentally attracted by certain qualities 
and personalities and repelled by 
others? Even for that there must be an 
explanation. Is it the fear that the little 
personal self will be overwhelmed and 
nothing will be left? “Verily, he that 
loseth his life shall find it.” Still those 
who feared to be caught in the current 
of this great power were but few ; the 
others by thousands were drawn with 
the irresistible force, even as iron 
filings to a magnet. lie had power of 
attraction so great, that those who came 
near him, men and women alike, even 
children, fell under the magic spell he 
cast. 

Far from trying to win us by ex- 
pediency and by fitting into our con- 
ceptions of what the attitude of a 
rt ‘ligious teacher towards his disciples 
should be, he seemed bent upon offend- 
ln g our sensibilities and even shocking 
Us ‘ Others muy try to hide their faults, 


may eat meat and smoke in secret, 
reasoning with themselves that there is 
nothing essentially wrong in doing these 
things but that one must not offend a 
weaker brother and should hide these 
things for expediency’s sake. He on 
the contrary said, “If I do a wrong, I 
shall not hide it but shout it from the 
house-tops.” 

It is true that we were conventional 
and proper to the point of prudishness. 
Still even one more Bohemian might 
have been disconcerted. He, in the 
days when men did not smoke before 
ladies, would approach, and blow the 
cigarette smoke deliberately into one’s 
face. Had it been anyone else, I should 
have turned my back and not spoken 
to him again. Even so for a moment 
I recoiled. I caught myself and re- 
membered the reason for coming. I had 
come to one in whom I had seen such 
spirituality as I had never even dreamed 
of. From his lips I had heard truths 
unthought of before. lie knew the way 
to attainment. He would show me the 
way. Did I intend to let a little whiff 
of smoke turn me back ? It was all over 
in less time than it takes to tell it. I 
knew it was over in another sense as 
well. But of that more later. 

Then we found that this man whom 
we had set up in our minds as an exalted 
being did not observe the conventions 
of our code. All fine men reverence 
womanhood ; the higher the type, the 
greater the reverence. Blit here was 
one who gave no heed to the little atten- 
tions which ordinary men paid us. Wc 
were allowed to climb up and slide down 
the rocks without an extended arm to 
help us. When he sensed our feeling he 
answered, as he so often did, our un- 
spoken thought, “If you were old or 
weak or helpless, I should help you. 
But you are quite able to jump across 
this brook or climb this path without 
help. You arc as able as 1 am. Why 
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should I help you? Because you are a 
woman? That is chivalry, and don’t 
you see that chivalry is only sex ? 
Don’t you see what is behind all these 
attentions from men to women?” 
Strange as it may seem, with these 
words came a new idea of what true 
reverence for womanhood means. And 
yet, he it was, who wishing to get the 
blessing of the one who is called the 
Holy Mother, the wife and disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna, sprinkled Ganges 
water all the way so that he might be 
purified when he appeared in her pre- 
sence. She was the only one to whom 
he revealed his intention. Without her 
blessing, he did not wish to go to the 
West. Never did he approach her with- 
out falling prostrate at her feet. Did 
he not worship God as Mother? Was 
not every woman to him a manifesta- 
tion in one form or another of the 
Divine Mother? Yes, even those who 
had bartered their divinity for gold !. . . 
Did he not sec this divinity in the 
Nautch Girl of Khetri, whereupon she, 
sensing his realization of her true 
nature, gave up her profession, lived a 
life of holiness, and herself came into 
the Great Realization. Knowing the 
criticism that awaited him in India, he 
still dared in America to initiate into 
Sannyas a woman, for he saw in her 
only the sexless Self. 

Sannyasin and beggar though he was, 
never did he forget to be regal. Ife was 
generous to a fault, but never uncon- 
trolled in his generosity. Needless to 
say, there was never a trace of display 
in any act which he did. If he was with 
those who had abundance of this world’s 
goods, he accepted what was offered 
gladly and without protest, even with 
an alacrity which at times approached 
glee. But from those who had little, 
he would accept nothing. He was no 
longer the mendicant monk, but some- 
thing so different that one asked, “Has 


he at one time been one of the Great 
Moguls?” Foolish thought! Was he 
not greater than the greatest of the 
Moguls, than all the Moguls combined? 
Was he not more than regal? Was he 
not majestic} 

His compassion for the poor and 
downtrodden, the defeated, was a 
passion. One did not need to be told, 
but seeing him one knew that he would 
willingly have offered his flesh for food 
and his blood for drink to the hungry. 
To this day his birthday is celebrated by 
feeding of the poor. The downtrodden, 
the outcasts are on this day served by 
Brahmins and Kayasthas, young men of 
the highest castes. To those in the 
West it is impossible to convey the 
significance of such service. Cast and 
outcaste ! Who but a Vivekananda 
could bring about this relationship so 
unobtrusively? No arguments regard- 
ing caste and the depressed classes. 
Nothing but heart and devotion. So 
even in small things while he was still 
in America. Thus, when asked why he 
was taking French lessons, he said in 
confusion, “This is the only way M.L. 
can keep from starving.” Thrusting a 
ten dollar bill into the hand of another 
he said, “Give this to S . . . . , do not 
say it is from me.” When one of the 
group, a weak brother, was accused of 
juggling with the Vedanta Society’s 
money, he said, “I will make good any 
deficiency.” Then the matter was 
dropped and he said to one of the 
others, “I do not know where I could 
have found the money to make up the 
loss, but I could not let poor — suffer.” 

Even after he left America, he still 
had great concern for those he left 
behind, who found life a great struggle. 
Especially did he feel for “women with 
men’s responsibilities.” Asked whether 
he endorsed a certain woman who was 
going about the country as a religious 
teacher and using his name and reputa- 
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tion to get a following, he said “Poor 
thing ! She has a husband to support 
and she must get a certain amount every 
month. 55 “But Swami, 55 someone said, 
“she claims to be authorised by you to 
prepare students for your teaching. 
She says if we go through her two pre- 
liminary classes, then we will be ready 
to be taught by you. It is so absurd 
and unscrupulous. To the first class 
she gives a few gymnastic exercises and 
to the second she dictates some quota- 
tions or gems which she has gathered 
from various books on occultism. 
Should she be allowed to mislead people, 
take their money and use your name? 55 
All that he said was, “Poor thing ! 
Poor thing ! Shiva! Shiva! 55 With this 
“Shiva, Shiva, 55 he put the matter out 
of his mind. Someone asked him once 
what he meant when he said “Shiva ! 
Shiva ! 55 and he answered with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in liis eyes, “Shiver 
my timbers. Ho, ho, ho, and a bottle 
of rum. 55 This was not flippancy. How 
could he answer a casual question other- 
wise? We had noticed that when some- 
thing disturbed him, after allowing 
himself to be troubled by it for a few 
minutes, his “Shiva ! Shiva ! 55 seemed 


to end it. We knew that he had re- 
minded himself of bis true nature, in 
which everything of a disquieting 
nature was dissolved. 

In New York once there was a 
pitiful little group that clung to him 
with pathetic tenacity. In the course 
of a walk he had gathered up first one 
and then another. This ragged retinue 
returned with him to the house of 58th 
Street which was the home of the 
Vedanta Society. Walking up the 
flight of steps leading to the front door 
the one beside him thought, “Why 
docs he attract such queer abnormal 
people? 55 Quick as a flash he turned 
and answered the unspoken thought, 
“You see, they are Shiva’s demons. 55 

Walking along Fifth Avenue one day, 
with two elderly forlorn devoted 
creatures walking in front, he said, 
“Don’t you sec, life has conquered 
them ! 55 The pity, the compassion for 
the defeated in his tone ! Yes. and 
something else-- for then and there, the 
one who heard, prayed and vowed that 
never should life conquer her, not even 
when age, illness and poverty should 
come. And so it has been. His silent 
blessing was fraught with power. 


“HIN DUIS M INVADES AMERICA’ 

By Tiie Editor 


I 

With the above thundering name, 
Mr. Wendell Thomas, B.S., M.A., 
l’h.D., S.T.M., lias brought out a book 
011 going through which we breathed a 
sigh of relief ; * for the learned author 
docs not talk of any invasion like that 
Nadir Shah or of Taimur Lane, 
which wc expected, but his whole atten- 
tion is focussed against a handful of 
Sannyasins, lecturers and others who 
have been preaching about Hindu 
2 


religion and culture in the New World. 
This impudence on the pari of the 
people belonging to a benighted 
nation, may scare some over-sensitive 
Americans out of breath, as it were, 
but they have no serious reason to 
be afraid of, for the American Mission- 
aries are sure to continue their campaign 
of evangelising the heathen souls in 
India ns unhampered as ever. 

It is said that Miss Katherine Mayo 
could not tolerate that her country 
would be infected by Hindu ideas; so 
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she wrote “Mother India” solely as a 
protection of her own people. Mr. 
Thomas, however, has no such shrewd 
idea. ' He is above board. So at the 
very outset he says that his work is not 
an attack on Hinduism, neither is it 
“meant to inflame American citizens by 
pointing to a foreign menace.” Therefore 
one is assured of safety at his hands. 
And whereas Miss Mayo stayed in this 
vast sub-continent only for a few weeks 
to write her monumental book, our 
present author says, “Several years of 
study and teaching in India have some- 
what prepared me to write on Hinduism 
in America.” Moreover, the facts of 
the book are “based mainly on Hindu 
sources and have been cheeked by the 
Hindu leaders themselves.” And also 
the judgments, the author passes on 
them “arc intended to be sympathetic,” 
though “critical and constructive.” As 
such, no doubt, he is entitled to better 
attention. 

• The book is “an account of the serious 
impact on American life of Hindu philo- 
sophy and culture especially in the form 
of organised religion .” (Italics are 

ours.) The invasion of Hinduism began 
as early as when the first Christian 
colonists from Europe went to America, 
and the influence of that old faith has 
been spreading through various move- 
ments since then. But “when Hindu 
Swamis and Yogis themselves began to 
appear on the horizon in robes of the 
color of this book-cover, (by the way, 
the book-cover is of the light orange 
colour, to which the author refers more 
than once — Ed.) Hinduism suddenly 
advanced in all its pristine glory.” But 
the great invasion has not been organis- 
ed only by them. So the learned author 
says that “the end of the invasion is 
not yet in sight, for apart from the 
Swamis and Yogis, a goodly throng of 
academic lecturers and organisation 
directors are slowly but surely conduct- 


ing Hindu ideas into the very centre of 
American culture. ”. 

Mr. Thomas enumerates the nine 
forms in which Hinduism has appeared 
in America. They are as follows : — 

(1) Hindu cults as the Rama- 
krishna Movement, and the Yogoda 
Sat-Sanga Society. 

(2) Hindu cultural movements, 
such as the Threefold Movement, and 
the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research. 

(3) Learned Hindu lecturers, such 
as Tagore and Radhakrishnan. 

(4) Popular lectures on practical 
Hinduism, by Indians and Americans. 

(5) American impostors passing for 
Hindu popular lecturers. 

(6) Hindu professors and students 
in America. 

(7) Oriental cults of partly Hindu 
origin, such as Buddhism and 
Sikhism. 

(8) American cults of partly Hindu 
origin, such as Theosophy and 
Christian Science. 

(0) Hindu influence on Western 
thought in thinkers like Schopenhauer, 
Emerson, etc. 

II 

Of the eight chapters in the book, as 
many as three chapters are devoted to 
Ramakrishna Movement, and it occupies 
91 out of the 244 pages of the main 
body-matter. The reason for this 
partiality as adduced by the author him- 
self is that it “is more classic, orthodox 
and representative, and is perhaps the 
first modern missionary movement of 
any Eastern religion to the West.” 

The first chapter deals with “Hindu 
Movements in America, an expression 
of Young India.” Here the author 
wants to show the result of the contact 
between the Western and Eastern 
civilisation in India and the outcome 
of the conflict between Christianity « n 
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Hinduism in the country. The gospel 
of salvation from sin through Jesus 
Christ as preached by the missionaries 
through two great aids to preaching, 
namely, “healing and teaching, ” i.e ., 
medical help and education, could not 
affect the Muslims so much as “they 
were the world’s fiercest propagandists, 
and would tolerate no defection from 
their creed.” But Hindus being more 
tolerant would not refuse to listen to 
the Christian message. This and the ad- 
vantages which the poor people get by 
becoming a member of the ruling 
community have led to the fact that at 
present there are five millions of 
Christians in India. The spread of 
Western education has opened the eyes 
of the orthodox Hindus to their own 
rich heritage and awakened in them a 
feeling to defend their religion against 
the invasion of Christianity. And it is 
chiefly from the “orthodox community 
that the Hindu missionaries to America 
have emerged.” 

The second chapter deals with 
Vedanta, “which the Hindu leaders are 
popularising in America to-day.” Here 
he aims at giving a brief survey of the 
history and meaning of Vedanta, 
talks of Samkara Vedanta, Ramanuja 
Vedanta and falls at many pitfalls, 
which is natural for a foreigner who 
deals with this difficult subject without 
having any knowledge of the original, 
lie says that to save Hindu com- 
munity from the nihilistic doctrines of 
Buddhism, Samkara as a “wise propa- 
gandist” constructed his system on the 
plan of the Higher Knowledge and the 
Lower Knowledge, the clue to which 
got in the Upanishads. Incidentally 
the author describes the Raja-Yoga of 
Patanjali also and finds that “One 
Method that is useful in producing a 
state of death to the world and awaking 
to bliss consists in extending the tongue, 

ending it round, and inserting the tip 


into the opening of the throat, while 
gazing steadfastly on the spot between 
the eye-brows.” We do not know where 
the author found mention of this funny 
process ; or should we admire his 
ingenuity with which he could garble 
certain text out of all semblance to the 
original ? 

Ill 

The third chapter describes “Saint 
Ramakrishna, a child of Mother Kali,” 
and here the “story of Vedanta invasion 
of America will begin.” No study of 
Hindu religion by a Westerner is com- 
plete without making some contribution 
to the theory of the Goddess Kali. So 
Mr. Thomas says, “This goddess, it 
seems, was originally a blood-thirsty 
female demon of an aboriginal tribe. 
But the Brahmans took her into the 
Hindu pantheon by making her the 
consort of Siva, who in his different 
aspects is the great ascetic, the eternal 
creator, the patron of outlaws and the 
wild earouser.” 

Describing the marriage of Rama- 
krishna the author notes that “His 
wife .... happened to be a child of 
five,” with an accompanying remark, 
“The betrothal of a live years old girl 
is not unusual in India.” We are 
astonished that the author dismisses the 
subject only with this short remark. 
Many will greatly miss here a sermon 
about the evils of child-marriage which 
Westerners are never weary of pointing 
to us. 

The following is an example how 
cautiously a more thoughtful person 
broaches the subject. Mon. Remain 
Holland while narrating the same 
incident says, “His bride was a child 
of five years old. I feel, as I write, what 
a shock this will be to my Western 
reader. I do not wish to spare him. 
Child-marriage is an Indian custom, and 
one w r hich has most often roused the 
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indignation of Europe and America. 
The virtuous Miss Mayo has recently 
raised its flag, though rather a tattered 
one; .... for the best minds of 
imiia .... have for long condemned 
me practice, although it is usually more 
a formality than a reality — child 
marriage being generally nothing more 
than a simple ceremony, akin to a 
Western betrothal, remaining uncon- 
suniiuated until after puberty.” 

• Mr. Thomas and others of his type are 
struck by the utter sincerity of Rama- 
krishna, for he practised to the best 
of his ability what he preached. But 
the critical faculty of the author soon 
gets the better of his feelings of admira- 
tion. So he writes, “Of course, he could 
not practise renunciation completely. 
While he scorned the body and its 
needs, he trusted himself to physicians, 
whose life work is the body’s care. 
While he worked up such a hatred of 
money that he would convulse at the 
touch of a coin, he was yet very pleased 
with the food and sweets his disciples 
got for money — and at his own request ! 
While he never grew tired of berating 
sex, his favourite religious cry was 
Mother ! And while he was praised as 
master of the art of attaining tran- 
quility, he would often worry and fret 
like a child, and pester his friends 
without mercy.” 

“lie shuddered at the prospect of 
managing an estate, and even balked ut 
his moderate priestly duties. He would 
rather use a soiled coverlet on his bed 
than take the trouble to get a clean one. 
He was unable to plan ahead, and 
loathed manual service of any kind. He 
failed to see any social problem. Pass- 
ing a group of hungry villagers one day, 
he had his rich disciples feed them, and 
then went his way serene and satisfied 
that all was well with the world. . . . 
He failed also to make moral distinc- 
tipns. He worshipped prostitutes with- 


out teaching them, praised a degraded 
cult without improving it, and used 
obscene language without any shame. 
One day he alone ate all the lunch of a 
party of four without any apology but 
the remark, ‘Pm satisfied.’ ” • 

We quite realise the difficulty of a 
foreigner to understand the life of a 
great man, especially a saint, simply 
through literature, and that ill-choscn 
and ill-read. But what passes our 
understanding is the fact that one would 
be so eager to put in print what he has 
known but imperfectly well. The 
author says many other fanciful things 
about Sri Ramakrislma, which we 
have no space to reproduce. ' He con- 
cludes the chapter with the words, 
“llamakrishna is now the inspiration of 
a world-wide cult that preaches love 
and service as well as renunciation and 
meditation.” 

IV 

. The next chapter deals with “Viveka- 
nanda, champion of Mother India.” 
(Are the last two words purposely 
chosen, because of the great celebrity 
they have so recently obtained through 
another American writer?) 

W f e know there arc many interested 
propagandists who can tolerate Sri 
Ramakrishna, but not Swami Viveka- 
nanda, because of the latter’s aggressive 
defence of Hinduism. It is doubtful 
whether our present writer is an 
exception. 

About the early struggle of Swarni 
Vivckammda and the cause of his 
renouncing the world Mr. Thomas 
writes, “Bengal is fertile, but so are 
Bengalis. The country is overpopulated 
and many people undernourished. There 
is also an oversupply of university 
graduates. They have swarmed over 
India seeking clerical and educational 
posts, and still swarm into underpaid 
jobs in Calcutta. Naren was not the 
only ‘B.A.’ unemployed. . • 
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“A brilliant, ambitious youth reduced 
to starvation by the blows of circum- 
stance, and then — renunciation as the 
only alternative to crime or death or 
undignified labor. Renunciation, be- 
cause the climate of India can support 
it. Renunciation, because of its now 
hoary sanction.” 

“No wonder this youth forever after 
called this world a hell ! He was not 
used to being crossed in purpose. Like 
Gadadhar, his early home life had been 
one of playful and innocent license. Like 
his father, he was proud and fiery. And 
so he rebelled.” k 

We would request the learned 
author to read the biography of Swami 
Vivekananda over again. Little knowl- 
edge is truly more dangerous than com- 
plete ignorance. 

About the formation of the Rama- 
krishna Order and its early members it 
is said,’ “From their past Hindu herit- 
age and present hard times, these Cal- 
cutta youths had welcomed the ideal of 
renunciation. From Ramakrishna’s con- 
tact with the Christian Bible and 
Keshab Chandra Sen, from their own 
unusual menial service to their master, 
and from Vivckananda’s career in a 
Christian College they imbibed the ideal 
of service.” 

Would it not have been more credit- 
able to the author if he could resist 
indulging in such wild surmises? 

About the Christian influence on the 
life of Swami Vivekananda the writer 
says, “He realized that India needed 
Christ to quicken her civilization, but 
on account of his national pride, he re- 
fused to surrender to Christ any funda- 
mental Hindu doctrine.” This is simply 
an echo of the opinion, held by many 
bigoted Christian missionaries that 
Christianity will be the consummation 
°f Indian religious life. 

As to one of the reasons of the popu- 
larity of Swami Vivekananda in Ame- 
8 


rica, our writer says, on the authority 
of a missionary pamphlet, “The prince- 
ly raiment his rich friends lavished on 
him in India did not fail in its mission.* * 
Amongst other reasons were “his wise 
silence on some points, and his sincere 
reverence for Christ.’* . 

Regarding Swami Vivekananda’s 
right to speak in the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in the name of the 
most ancient order of monks in the 
world, Mr. Thomas makes the following 
extract from the same authority : “In- 
deed, how could he speak as a Hindu 
monk at all, after living in palatial 
hotels, sporting gaudy finery .... ?” 

Vivekananda had enough of such vil- 
lainous attacks and criticisms during his 
lifetime. But they could not touch the 
saintliness of that Seraphic Soul. 

As to the success of Swami Vivcka- 
nanda’s work in the West, the author 
says in the appended notes : “Sceptical 
of Hindu boasts about America, Dr. 
Wilber W. While, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. of Calcutta wrote a 
letter to many prominent men and wo- 
men in America, asking for information. 
The replies were unanimous in affirming 
that to the main body of Americans, 
Swami Vivekananda was at most a pass- 
ing fad, leaving no permanent impres- 
sions. Some of the writers had only 
vaguely heard of him. Others admitted 
he had made converts, but not from 
Christianity.”. Then follow extracts from 
some of the letters. 

May many inly rejoice at the above 
and may it bring peace to many a dis- 
turbed mind. 

In the West, “The Swami had felt, 
‘the overwhelming difficulties he had 
met with in presenting Hinduism to an 
aggressive self-conscious Christian pub- 
lic,’ but he consoled himself by crying 
aloud, India will hear me ! So he was 
quite ready for the exuberant celebra- 
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tion that actually occurred on his ar- 
rival. . . 

This is a most wonderful research 
work even for Dr. W. Thomas, Ph.D., 
unknown to any of his biographers. But 
this is simply one sample of many such 
things displayed in the book. 

In writing about Swami Vivekananda, 
our learned author has undergone most 
laborious research work amongst the 
known as well as generally unknown, 
available as also rare literature dealing 
about the Swami, but he is quite silent 
regarding the persecution “the champion 
of Mother India” suffered at the hands 
of Christian missionaries. Here arc the 
words of a more sympathetic writer : 
Mon. Romain Holland writes in his bio- 
graphy of Swami Vivekananda : 

“He was especially bitter against false 
Christianity and religious hypocrisy. 

... (as a result) he had always at 
his heels a band of clergymen, who fol- 
lowed him with invectives and accusa- 
tion, even going so far as to spread in- 
famous calumnies of his life and be- 
haviour in America and India .... 
the Christian missionaries .... de- 
nounced the free Sannyasin in India 
with almost comic zeal .... Viveka- 
nanda with disgust saw the scum of the 
rancorous wave raised by the devotees 
returning to him from India in the 
frightened letters of his disciples. And 
with what scorn he flung it back in the 
faces of those who had bespattered him 
with it ! . . . . He was .... the re- 
cipient of offers of associations, pro- 
mises, threats, and blackmailing letters 
from intrigues, busybodies, and religious 
charlatans. It is needless to state the 
effect on a character such as his. He 
would not tolerate the slightest domi- 
nation ” 

“For the honour of America it must 
be said here and now that his moral in- 
transigence, his virile idealism, his 
dfltmtless loyalty attracted to him from 


all sides a chosen band of defenders and 
admirers, a group of whom were to form 
his first Western disciples and the most 
active agents in his work for human 
regeneration.” 

When some of the criticisms levelled 
against him were brought to the notice 
of Swami Vivekananda, he said, “Per- 
fect silence is the best refutation to 
them, and I wish you to maintain the 
same.” 

At the conclusion of the chapter, Mr. 
Thomas calls Swami Vivekananda 
‘conservative/ ‘patently Hindu’ and 
opines that ‘his philosophy is Hindu 
dogma in Western dress.’ 

Then what about Christian influence 
in the make-up of this Hindu monk? 

V 

The subject of the next chapter is 
Vedanta Centres in America. Here the 
author tries to give the history, growth, 
present conditions, of course with his 
own criticism, of the Ramakrishna 
Movement in the continent and antici- 
pates also its future. He had interviews 
with the two Swam is at the Vedanta 
Society of New York in 1928 and tries 
to reproduce their ideas and opinions, 
rather according as he has understood 
them. 

Mr. Thomas doubts whether the 
Swamis there teach tolerance because 
one day while he attended a meeting of 
the Vedanta Society lie overheard one 
of the members saying with a German 
accent, “Where is Jesus Christ now? 
Dead already — gone to nothing. These 
Hindus have the only true religion in 
the world !” 

We should say that Mr. Thomas’ sense 
of tolerance and intolerance is very 
subtle and keen. After staying for 
‘several years’ in India he ought to have 
known better what is meant by religious 
intolerance, from the examples as mani- 
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tested in the activities and attitudes of 
the evangelists of peace, in this country. 
In our schooldays, we remember, one of 
the subjects of our fun was how the 
Christian missionaries with their distort- 
ed vernacular pronunciations abuse our 
gods and goddesses, standing in market- 
places, surrounded by a circle of illiter- 
ate people gaping in wonder. Mahatma 
Gandhi says in his autobiography how 
lie felt a revulsion of feelings towards 
Christianity as he found a Christian 
missionary thus indulging in abuses 
ugainst Hinduism. 

A great complaint of Mr. Thomas 
against the Vedanta work in America is 
that whereas American missionaries 
come to India to force Christianity 
upon Indians backed by American 
money, the Hindu Mission in America 
“is supported by the field in which it 
operates.” * 

The moral is very simple to under- 
stand. Vedanta supplies a demand in 
America, while Christianity as a reli- 
gion is not sought for in India from the 
propagandists. 

As to the message of Vedanta in 
America he has great objection to the 
idea that Vedanta is rational and 
scientific. He accuses the first Swami 
(meaning Vivekananda) for saying 
that; “for in his naive freedom from 
historical detail, he was not much 
bothered by the fact that the classic 
Vedanta goal is not rational but 
mystically non-rational. ...” 

This reminds us of the fact, the more 
ignorant we are of a thing, the more 
authoritatively we can talk about that. 

According to Mr. Thomas, the Raja 
Yoga as presented by Vivekananda is 
Magical; for, as the author says, “A 
practice is magical (1) when it seeks to 
work in a realm above nature, or 

(2) when it is secret or limited to a 
select few.” 

But it is the consensus of opinion that 


Swami Vivekananda in his Raja Yoga 
wanted to give a rational interpretation 
of the subject. And he was, as every 
one acquainted with his works knows, 
up against all mystery-mongering. 

• Our writer finds that “in the Rama- 
krishna Movement the influence of East 
on West is not so great as the influence 
of West on East.” Yet in another 
place he says, “In view of the conser- 
vatism of both message and method, 
we are not surprised to discover that 
. ... its membership is generally on 
the decline.” 

The author by a statistics tries to 
prove that “from its inception until the 
present, the movement shows a marked 
decline in local interest and after 1906 
a decline in membership levelling into 
stagnation.” • 

Then why so much space and atten- 
tion devoted to a dying or stagnant 
movement in “Hinduism Invades Ame- 
rica?” The author however notes that 
from 1906 to 1929 , as many as 10 
Swamis had to go to America — as an 
outcome of “the demand for their 
services,” . . . and in St. Louis, “an 
interested group has the desire and the 
funds for a Swami, but the Swami in 
question is unwilling to come out from 
India.” 

One of the reasons for decline in mem- 
bership is that the Swamis “do not care 
enough for American life to adopt its 
ways.” Did not Swami Bodhananda, 
head of the Vedanta Society in New 
York say (‘In the spirit of ancient Upa- 
nishads*, as Mr. Thomas writes) in an 
interview : — “Vedanta does not appeal 
to the masses. And as for me, I shall 
never compromise its truth to make it 
popular. Even if the masses flocked to 
my door, I would still continue the in- 
tensive cultivation of the individual.” 

. “However,” writes the author, “the 
principal cause of Vedanta stagnation in 
America is the master Ramakrishna 
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himself. Scorning the body, he put his 
stamp of disapproval on mental heal- 
ing, and so prevented the movement 
from developing in a popular way along 
the line of such cults as Christian 
science.” 

Indeed Vedanta is not a substitute 
for drugs and medicines. 

About further responsibilities of Sri 
Ramakrishna in this matter Mr. Thomas 
says, “Shunning wealth, he made the 
Order minimize the value of great funds 
of its own. And with his old-fashioned 
Hindu conviction that the disciple will 
always come to the master, so that the 
master need not go out and preach, he 
limited aggressive propaganda.” 

What a great contrast with the Chris- 
tian method of proselytising ! 

Mr. Thomas is however of opinion 
that “the Ramakrishna movement will 
most likely abide by itself in America 
as long as sufficient wistful Americans 
exist to support the .... Swamis that 
supply them with inner peace.”, 

VI 

The next chapter deals with the 
Yogada-Sat-Sanga Society, Yogananda’s 
practical cult. Chapter seven describes 
the remaining seven of the nine forms of 
Hindu influence in American life, as 
enumerated in the beginning. But none 
escapes the slash of criticism from the 
hands of Wendell Thomas. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, according to the author 
was “rejected in his native province of 
Bengal, but accepted by the world.” 
He finds fault with Prof. Radhakrishnan 
for the opinion that of the four ways 
of dealing with a conquered race, caste 
system is superior to the other three 
methods, namely, slaughter, enslave- 
ment, and absorption by inter-marriage. 
In the opinion of the writer, Prof. 
Ri’dh.ikrishnan in his Hcskcll Lectures 
at the University of Chicago interpret- 
ed “the substance of classic Hinduism 


according to certain familiar concep- 
tions of Christianity and Western ideal- 
ism” and Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta 
in his Harris Lectures at the Illions 
University presented “Hinduism as 
fundamentally a non-rational mysti- 
cism.” He accuses Swami Omkar of 
the Santi Ashrama, Madras* as not be- 
ing consistent with the higher teachings 
of the Upanishads, because he came 
down to “the world of good and evil” 
when he raised a voice of protest against 
Mother India . Mr. Thomas however 
apologises by saying, “Now I am not 
blaming Swami Omkar for blaming 
Miss Mayo : I am simply pointing out 
the Swami ’s loyalty to Samkara . . . . 
‘the higher’ conception in which ‘there 
are neither the blamed nor the blamer’ 

We have long heard that many 
Indian charlatans practising magic in the 
name of Hindu religion have created a 
disgust in American minds towards In- 
vb'a and Indian culture. Now wc hear 
of “American Impostors” earning live- 
lihood by preaching Hinduism in Ame- 
rica. We learn from the book that 
“ ‘Prince Ram Maharaj is another Ame- 
rican Hindu,’ who claims to have come 
from Tibet after enduring twenty years 
of hardship attending his initiation into 
Hinduism. He has announced his in- 
tention of establishing a Hindu Center 
in Los Angeles.” We know from a re- 
liable information thut ‘Prince Ram 
Maharaj’ is the name taken by an Ame- 
rican adventurer who came to us to 
study Vedanta, but had to leave the 
Ashrama within a few weeks. The fact 
is, there are and will be cheats, 
charlatans and impostors in every race 
and nation. Though they can very 
easily create prejudice against their 
motherland, it is not just and safe to 
judge a whole people by the mis- 
demeanour of a few individuals. 

The concluding chapter attempts to 
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show how far American Hinduism has 
been the result of Hindu adjustments 
and also anticipates the American pros- 
pects of Hindu faith in general. 

VII 

The book is interspersed with things 
which are not altogether without any 
sense. As such it is more insidious : for 
it will thereby more easily mislead an 
unwary reader. Some persons sec no- 
thing but evil in the world. Others 
there arc, whose criticism of things is 
coloured with appreciation simply to 
make their dark picture look darker. 
Does the author belong to this class? 
As we were going through the book, the 
thought that was uppermost in our 
mind was, Which has played the most 
important part in it -ignorance, lack 


of proper understanding or a deliberate 
desire to mutilate and misinterpret 
things? 

On our part we believe America has 
nothing to fear from Hindu “invasion,” 
nor has India anything to be. afraid of 
Christian invasion, so long as Hindus 
in America try strenuously to live the 
Hindu ideal and Christians in India 
strive their best to mould their life after 
Christ. This will rather bring about 
amity and better relation among the 
people of the two continents. And as a 
matter of fact, Hindus have no reason 
to feel elated at getting a number of 
adherents in the West nor the Christians 
should rejoice at being able to swell in 
the census report the figure of Christian 
population in the East, unless thereby 
real spiritual comfort and solace arc 
brought to any. 


■; \ 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
ON THE THOUGHT OF THE WEST 

By Swami Asiiokananiu 




While editing Prabuddha Bharat a, I 
had the privilege of publishing in it 
certain articles on Swami Vivekananda 
and his teaching by the great French 
savant, M. Romain Holland. I then 
promised, in relation to certain state- 
ments of his, that I would express my 
views on them in a future issue. The 
present article is in fulfilment of that 
promise. I regret that it has been 
necessary. But the. subject with which 
it proposes to deal cannot possibly be 
Mt undiseussed. I refer the reader 
specially to the latter portion of 
M. Rolland’s article, Chit an Dei— the 
Uty of Mankind , (/\ B., September, 
193<) > pp. 437-88), in which M. Holland 
j 111 * raised the question of Western 
indebtedness to Indian wisdom. He has 
therein referred to a correspondence 
w * had the honour of having with 


him, and he has sought to controvert 
the thesis which I put forward in my 
letters. I have carefully considered all 
that M. Holland has said on the point 
at issue. But I confess I am uncon- 
vinced by his argument and find little 
reason to change my position. 

I 

Let me quote from the correspondence 
referred to above. In answer to a 
question I wrote to M. Holland : 
“Vcdantic ideas have surely spread over 
the world in greater or less degree and 
are still spreading. But it is really 
difficult, if not impossible, to say how 
much of this propagation is due to 
Swami Vivekananda and his Mission. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
it is at least partly due to our Mission. 
The different sources from which 
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Ved&ntic ideas emanated and spread 
over the Western world and countries 
outside India are : (1) Western Sans- 
kritists ; (2) Our Mission (from Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swarai Vivekananda 
onwards) ; (3) Later teachers and 

literature (including Tagore and Theo- 
sophy) ; (4) Independent growth of 

Vedantic ideas owing to historical 
changes. What are the Vedantic ideas ? 
They are mainly two : (i) The inner 
Divinity of man : Man is potentially 
Divine and possesses infinite goodness 
and power and, therefore, the treatment 
of man by society, state or religion 
should be based on the recognition of 
his inner potential Divinity and omni- 
potence; (?i) Life’s ultimate value is 
spiritual, and all human concerns to be 
truly fruitful must be controlled and 
guided in reference to this ultimate 
ideal. These are the two principal 
characteristics of the Vedantic teach- 
ing. It cannot be said that the West 
openly professes them. But T am 
inclined to think that these ideas, 
especially the first one, are always in 
its subconscious mind. IIow did it get 
these? I do not think that Christianity 
or the Greco-Roman culture are special- 
ly favourable to them. I think in the 
first stage, the industrial, social and 
cultural changes, especially the progress 
of science, drove the West to those ideas, 
and was helped therein by Indian 
culture as disseminated by Western 
Orientalists. Many Western authors of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
show traces of Vedantic influence on 
their thought. In the later stages, I 
am sure Swami Vivekananda and his 
monks and their literature had some- 
thing to do.” (In this letter I discussed 
the propagation of Vedantic ideas in 
the modern age. In the ancient ages, 
the Vedantic ideas spread through other 
agencies, as I shall show later on.) 

In reply to the above, M. Rolland 


wrote among other things : “It is in- 
contestable that a relationship reveals 
itself between the Vedantic ideas and 
many of the ideas and tendencies which 
are appearing now in the West. But 
I do not think that this is an effect (at 
any rate for the greatest number of 
them) of the modern diffusion of 
Vedantic ideas. In reality, this relation- 
ship rests on the identical foundation 
of human nature, and above all on the 
great Indo-European family. What- 
ever may be the agreements which unite 
the languages (and in consequence, the 
thoughts) called Aryan, of Asia and of 
Europe, these agreements are surely 
traced back to far distant times. . . 
It would be lessening the Divine, the 
Eternal, to imagine that there is a 
handful of grains in the hands of certain 
chosen men of a chosen race. The 
Eternal has sown Himself with full 
hands over the whole field of humanity. 
The eartli is not everywhere so fcrlil»‘ 
that the smls may germinate. In sonic 
places it grows and produces fruit, in 
other places it sleeps. But the seed is 
everywhere. And turn by turn, that 
which is sleeping, awake?; mid that 
which was awake, goes to sleep. The 
spirit is always in movement from 
people to people, and from man to man. 
And no people and no man holds it. 
But it is the. lire of the eternal life in 
each one, -the same Fire. And we live 
to feed it.” M. Rolland lias only 
elaborated this standpoint in the article, 
Ci vitas l)ci -the City nf Mankind (I*. it., 
September, 1930). 1 shall quote here 

another relevant passage : “The Aren 
pagitc uses many materials in his 
religious edifice that arc to be found 
in the constructions of Indian thought. 
And if there is nothing to justify the 
view that one has borrowed from the 
other, it must be granted that they 
both come from a common quarry. 1 
have neither the means nor the desire 
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to find out what it is. My knowledge 
of the human spirit leads me to dis- 
cover it in the unity of thought and 
laws that govern the spirit. The pri- 
mordial instinct, the desire for mystic 
union with the Absolute that is 
embedded in each individual and that 
urges each man towards it, has very 
limited means of expression ; and its 
great paths have been traced once and 
for all by the exigencies and limitations 
of nature itself. Different races merely 
take with them over the same roads 
their different temperaments, habits 
and preferences.” | Early Hellenic- 
Clm'stian Mysticism, /*./]., August, 1930, 
page 4-00 1 . 

It seems to me that in the position 
that M. Holland has taken, two 
altogether different lines of thought 
have been mixed up : one metaphysical, 
and the other historical. M. Holland's 
\iew seems to me to be this: Every- 
man has the Divine potentiality in him, 
ire will naturally realise his Divinity ; 
this Divinity does not require to be 
communicated to him by an extraneous 
agent. And what we call Veda n tic 
ideas are really universal, being consti- 
tutional to human nature; they, 
therefore, do not require to bo imported 
from outside. He wrote to me : “I do 
not think that in India or in any other 
country there has ever been the origin 
of a divine revelation. 1 give the 
honour for it to God who is in every 
living being. He alone is the source 
and that source is in each of those living 
beings who have been, who are and 
who will be. In face of the Eternal 
there can be no question of priority; 
there is no commencement and there is 
110 end.” So far as individual Self- 
realisation goes, I partly agree with this 
view of M. Rolland. It is true that 
when one realises the truth, one realises 
it oneself , and not by proxy : the 
Divine realisation in each case is an 


original act and not derived and 
indirect. But it must be admitted that 
even in such individual realisations, out- 
side help cannot be altogether dispensed 
with, in fact, it is largely necessary. 
We receive intellectual intimation of 
spiritual trutlis from others; we are 
shown the means of realisation; and 
sometimes the power to realise may be 
evoked in us by others. The fact that 
certain truths are potential in a man 
does not preclude the possibility of his 
being helped by others in discovering 
them. On the other hand, considering 
the anti-spiritual ideas that fill the 
human mind and the strength of man’s 
lower nature, outside help seems 
absolutely necessary in overcoming 
them. In fact there is a view current 
among Hindus that no one can realise 
the Truth unless he is initiated into it 
by a man of realisation. Why spiritual 
truths only, of all truths, whether 
spiritual, intellectual or material, it is 
true that they are potential in every- 
one. And yet ivho does not know that 
men are learning them from one another 
and l hat we can trace the journey of 
ideas from man to man ? M. Rolland 
is correct in thinking that what wc call 
Vedantic ideas are really universal ideas 
in the sense that they underlie all true 
spiritual evolution and fulfilment. In 
fact the Hindus consider this univer- 
sality to be a prominent characteristic 
of the Vedantic ideas. They are true 
not of a particular time and dime only, 
but of all times and clinics. We shall 
see later on in what sense the Vedantic 
ideas are universal. But supposing that 
these arc constitutional to human mind, 
is it easy to realise them and do all men 
and nations really apprehend them? 

Here is the crux of the problem. All 
have the Divinity within them, but all 
do not realise it. The Eternal may be 
present everywhere, but all nations do 
not recognise It in their life and action. 
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M. Rolland also says that “the earth 
is not everywhere so fertile.” What 
does this signify ? If the Eternal is 
everywhere, what is it that constitutes 
the “barrenness”? Evidently the 
omnipresence of the Eternal does not 
necessarily mean Its universal recogni- 
tion. The fact of the presence of 
Vedantic ideas among certain people 
cannot, therefore, be explained by a 
reference to the omnipresence of God. 
Other answers have to be found. 
M. Rolland himself is conscious of this 
fact. He admits in his article, Civ it as 
Dei — the City of Mankind, that mail’s 
choice is a determining factor in the 
existence of Vedantic ideas. lie says of 
the Westerner that he “made the wrong 
choice,” that he “listened to the temp- 
ter, who offered him the empire of the 
world spread out beneath them.” 

Let us correctly visualise the situa- 
tion. It is true that no individual or 
nation can recognise and realise the 
Vedantic ideas if the Eternal were not 
everywhere. It is because the Truth is 
everywhere that man can experience It. 
But it is also equally true that the 
Divine Truth is extremely difficult of 
access. The TJpumshadic saying that 
the Eternal has created men with their 
senses all going outward and therefore 
they, barring a few exceptions, do not 
see the Self within, is a very correct 
description of humanity. There is a 
veil, a very thick one, that shuts the 
light out. The view that the Eternal 
is always asserting Itself in the life of 
peoples is true only in a very limited 
sense. It is there, no doubt; but in 
what form? In its Avidya (Nescience) 
or Vidya (Illumination) form ? Mostly 
in the Avidya form, — God has created 
men with outgoing senses. Under the 
impulsion of Avidyu. most men seek 
matter and its joys, a few intellectual 
pleasure, but very few the joy of the 
Spirit. The “natural” tendency of 


human mind is to revel in the objective 
life. This conflict between the inward- 
ness of Truth and the objective 
tendencies of the human mind is the 
fundamental tragedy of human life. It 
has taken thousands of years for 
certain peoples to conceive the necessity 
of reversing the “natural” tendency of 
mind and recognise that truth lies at 
the end of the opposite road. Stern 
discipline has been necessary to accom- 
plish this. And yet what docs the 
achievement really amount to? Little, 
very little. Humanity is almost as 
outward bound as ever before. M. 
Rolland says that if one of the streams 
of thought that fertilise the soil of 
the West is Vedantic, “that is so in 
the same way that the natural speech 
of Monsieur .Jourdain was ‘prose’ with- 
out his knowing it because it is a 
natural medium of thought for man- 
kind.” I beg to differ from M. Holland. 
The Vedantic is not the “natural” 
thought for mankind in the sense in 
which he means it. If that were so, 
all people would have recognised them 
in their life, which they do not. No, 
the Vedantic thought is not natural to 
mankind in the ordinary sense. It is 
unnatural to Lhe large majority of man- 
kind with their cravings for the joys 
of the flesh and their intellectualism. 
When through a reversal of the natural 
process, through self-discipline and deep 
faith in the existence of the Spirit with- 
in, men turn their mind inward, take 
to Nivritti, and thus transcend the 
lower nature, then the higher nature 
of man asserts itself and then only the 
Vedantic thought appears natural to 
them, if of course there has been also 
the necessary intellectual development 
and change of outlook in the mean- 
while. 

I have advisedly put this conditional 
clause. I have implied above that the 
Vedantic ideas are universal only in a 
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certain sense. The fact is, they cannot 
be apprehended without a necessary 
intellectual development. There may be 
spiritual growth, yet there may not be 
a realisation of the Vedantic view. 
Spiritual growth is due to purification 
of heart and apprehension of supra- 
mental reality. Whoever fulfils these 
conditions will grow spiritually. But 
to perceive spiritual realities is not the 
same as correctly grasping them in- 
tellectually ; and until one has a free, 
rational and scientific mind, one cannot 
take a Vedantic view of them. In all 
religions and creeds, there have been 
many who have realised spiritual truths 
more or less. But their conception of 
those truths have been determined by 
their environment, education, history, 
traditions and beliefs. A Christian, for 
example, if he realises spiritual truths, 
will be influenced in their intellectual 
apprehension by the beliefs and dogmas 
he upholds. Similarly a Muhammadan, 
a Vaishnava, or a ShAkta. Now these 
beliefs and dogmas arc not always 
rationally formulated. Some creeds 
uphold impossible myths and tenets, 
others arc half-rational. Their irration- 
ality, however, does not obstruct the 
spiritual growth of the votaries, for the 
beliefs and dogmas always fulfil the 
function for which they arc essentially 
meant : the purification of the heart, 
self-discipline and development of 
spiritual feelings. So far as the purely 
religious purpose is concerned, the 
established creeds arc more or less good 
enough for us. 

But the conflict arises when religious 
beliefs begin to affect the other spheres 
of our life. For most, men the quest of 
life is often other than avowedly 
religious. Men pursue knowledge and 
s °ek to master the secrets of nature and 
lifr- And this growth in knowledge and 
power changes their outlook on life and 
reality. The disinterested pursuit of 
5 


knowledge is tremendously effective. 
So long as the secular life of a people, 
including education, intellectual pur- 
suits, etc., is dominated and moulded 
by religion, conflict between religion and 
knowledge can be averted; but in that 
case knowledge is cramped and pro- 
gress is fettered. But if the pursuit of 
knowledge is disinterested and free from 
religious bias, conilict between it and 
religion becomes inevitable unless, of 
course, the religious beliefs, doctrines 
and practices are rational, scientific and 
in accordance with the advanced know- 
ledge. Unfortunately this accordance is 
lamentably wanting in many creeds. 
For the creeds are often upheld and 
surrounded by crude views of life and 
reality. Their cosmological views are 
irrational and fanciful ; their views of 
human psychology crude and incorrect ; 
their classification of spiritual pheno- 
mena unscientific and unrealistic. When 
knowledge is advanced, these crude and 
fanciful cosmologies and psychologies 
have to vanish, and new cosmologies 
and psychologies take their place; and 
a consequent readjustment of religious 
beliefs has to follow. This change is so 
tremendous that many creeds find it 
hard to survive it. For example, 
Christianity. The Christian beliefs and 
dogmas arc many of them unscientific 
and irrational. The Biblical story of 
creation is fanciful; so is the story of 
the fall of man. And yet Christianity 
is based on these stories. Take these 
stories away, and many of the Christian 
beliefs will at once collapse. How much 
of the new knowledge of the modern 
West accords with Christianity? What 
is the Christian view of human psycho- 
logy ? How does Christianity classify 
spiritual phenomena? In both these 
respects Christianity is extremely 
deficient. Take the Christian view of 
man as t lie born sinner. This is a main 
belief of Christianity. The modern out- 
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look, however, strongly repudiates it. 
These views and beliefs of Christianity 
do not, it is true, generally stand in the 
way of a man becoming spiritual. But 
these views, if they continue to affect 
the entire life of man, will surely prove 
extremely harmful, as they have proved 
in the past. Modern knowledge and 
reason are in conflict with them. 
Christians will have to either modify 
their religious beliefs or deny modern 
knowledge, and they cannot do the 
latter. Here lies the greatness of 
Vedanta. The Vedantic views of life 
and reality, of cosmology and psycho- 
logy and of spiritual phenomena accord 
wonderfully with the findings of science 
and unbiased rationalism. The religious 
doctrines propounded by Vedanta are, 
therefore, quite in agreement with the 
new knowledge. That is why Vedanta 
has sueh a wonderful appeal to the 
modern mind. Vedanta would not have 
been appreciated to the extent it has 
been, if human knowledge, freed from 
religious bias and dogmatism, had not 
properly advanced and reason triumph- 
ed. That is why I said that a required 
degree of intellectual development is 
necessary before the Vedantic view can 
become natural to a people. 

Vedanta is universal in this sense that 
if we scientifically analyse the spiritual 
phenomena, the spiritual practices and 
the spiritual feelings of a creed, we shall 
always find certain fundamental truths 
underlying them. Whereas the differ- 
ent creeds conceive and present them 
often in unscientific forms, as deter- 
mined by their dogmas, beliefs, 
mythologies and traditions — their in- 
tellectual equipment and past history, 
the scientific view of them coincides 
with the Vedantic view. Vedanta is, 
therefore, the science and philosophy of 
all religions. It explains and rationalises 
the myths, dogmas, rites and practices 


of all religions according to the advanc- 
ed knowledge of mankind. 

M. Rolland refers towards the end of 
his article, Early Ilellenic-Christian 
Mysticism etc . (P.B., September, 1930, 

page 402), to the architectural sense of 
the Christian metaphysicians, which he 
considers Hinduism may learn from 
Christianity. Evidently M. Rolland has 
omitted to consider the wonderfully 
rich systems of Vaishnava, Shakta, 
Vedantic and Yogic thoughts with their 
highly developed psychology and meta- 
physics. If Christianity has its meta- 
physical architecture, Hinduism also 
has its own in perfectly developed 
forms. This need not, of course, pre- 
vent Hinduism from learning about the 
mystical and metaphysical systems of 
Christianity. Hinduism is always ready 
to assimilate all that is beautiful and 
new in any thought system of the world. 
But the essential point is whether the 
Christian standard of the classification 
of spiritual facts and phenomena, 
according to which its spiritual architec- 
ture is built, is scientific or not. Unless 
the standard be scientific and rational, 
it will not appeal to the modern mind ; 
the Christian mysticism will find itself 
in conflict with the modern outlook; and 
though a few may be drawn towards it, 
the majority of men will derive little 
sustenance from it. Mysticism must l>c 
presented in a rational form based on 
a philosophy scientifically conceived. 
Does Christian metaphysics and mysti- 
cism fulfil these conditions? I fear, 
not. Of Vedanta, however, it may 
rightly be said that its systems are 
rational and scientific. In this, in my 
opinion, lies the superiority of the 
architectural sense of Hinduism. Wc 
may systematise religious facts and 
phenomena according to an arbitrary 
standard ; however beautiful that may 
be, it will avail little and is bound to 
collapse under the impact of advancing 
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knowledge unless , the standard of 
systematisation is the same as inheres 
in the world of reality itself. 

This fact must be clearly borne in 
mind in order to understand if the West 
really professes Vcdantic ideas. Every 
spiritual view is not Vcdantic. The 
Vcdfi-ntic is that spiritual view which is 
rational and scientific. If the Christian 
or European outlook had been scientific, 
there would have been universality of 
outlook. But such universality is 
diametrically opposed to the Christian 
dogma. “Only a few free spirits have 
risen to this universality of outlook. 
The necessary implication of the recog- 
nition of the universality of spirit are 
freedom of worship, acceptance of the 
other faiLhs and denial of any dogma- 
tism. The history of the West is a 
positive proof of the non-recognition of 
the Vcdantic idea.” (Prof. Radha- 
krishnun). But it is admitted that there 
have been some European thinkers and 
mystics in the past who have upheld 
Vcdantic views, and that in the modern 
age there has been an increasing appre- 
ciation of those views by a larger and 
larger number of Westerners. If, as I 
have pointed out before, the Vcdantic 
ideas do not necessarily have a sponta- 
neous manifestation, we are forced to 
inquire if these were communicated from 
the outside. Of course these may have 
been self -evolved also. But also may 
not have been. Which it is has to be 
determined by historical research and 
not by metaphysical consideration as 
M. Holland seems to have done. 

II 

I shall begin with the modern age. 
M. Rolland says that the Vcdantic ideas 
and aspirations are none of them alien 
to the West, and that the unflagging 
feverishness of her age-long activity 
would have been impossible without 
inner fires. He says that there is a 


“better Europe.” But he himself 
acknowledges that Europe does not 
always know it. I have always differed 
from M. Rolland on this point. The 
output of the Western civilisation, on 
the whole, cannot be said to be spiritual. 
What is the sign of spirituality? M. 
Rolland refers to “a persistent and 
immovable treasure made up of abnega- 
tion, sacrifice and faith in the Spirit.” 

I do not think that the West has much 
faith in the Spirit as the word is 
understood by us. But she has great 
self-confidence ; and no doubt there is 
much of abnegation and sacrifice, with- 
out which no civilisation can stand. 
But the crucial point is : Abnegation 
and sacrifice for what ? What is all this 
feverish activity for ? It is the end that 
determines the value of the means. 
Unfortunately the West has often shown 
wonderful self-saeriliee for ignominous 
ends— earthly power, kingdom, riches. 
Activity by itself means nothing. In 
fact we in India have always considered 
activity as a sign of Rajas — the second 
level of the mind, and not of Sattva — 
tlie third level where alone the mind 
becomes spiritual. Spirituality is the 
negation of activity. Action ceases as 
one realises the Spirit. If one still acts, 
it is under the direct inspiration of God, 
as Ilis instrument, and one’s action is 
then diametrically opposed to activity 
as it is commonly understood, — one is 
not affected by it. It is not India’s 
peculiar way of judging spirituality. 
It has sometimes been said that 
spirituality expresses itself in India in 
eontemplativeness and in the West in 
action. This is a wrong estimate. It 
is no question of national temperament 
here, but a fundamental fact of spiritual 
experience. Action ceases automati- 
cally with all with the dawn of spiritual 
knowledge, be they Eastern or Western. 
M. Roll and ’s statement that the in- 
cessant activity of the West is a sign 
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of her spirituality does not, therefore, 
convince me. No doubt there have 
been and are many spiritual men and 
women in the West. But the West, in 
her main tendencies, is not spiritual. 
The West is pre-eminently material and 
intellectual. Such is the opinion of all 
who are competent to judge. I may 
mention here two names : Aurobindo 
Ghose and Prof. Radhakrishnan. They 
are both thoroughly acquainted with 
the Indian and Western thought, and 
both of them have declared the West 
to be predominantly intellectual. In 
an article in the December (1930) 
Prabuddha Bharata , Prof. Radha- 
krishnan clearly brought out the dis- 
tinction between the intellectual and 
spiritual view of life and showed how 
the West has not truly developed the 
latter. 

As regards the Divinity of Man, 
M. Rolland says : “A religion whose 
God has been familiar for nineteen 
hundred years to the people of Europe 
by the name of the ‘Son of Man , 9 
cannot wonder that man should have 
taken it at its word and claimed 
Divinity for himself." But is it true 
that the Westerner is ready to believe 
himself Divine? I fear M. Rolland has 
confused the modern Westerner’s self- 
confidence with the Vcdantic idea of the 
Divinity of man. So far as I know, 
even the concept of Atman, as we under- 
stand it, is difficult of comprehension 
by the Western mind. It finds it hard 
to conceive any entity beyond and 
bereft of mind. There might have been 
solitary Christian mystics in the Middle 
Ages who had a glimpse of the 
Atman. But the Western mind is still 
quite unable to conceive it. Over- 
valuation of one’s powers and arrogant 
self-assertion is not the Vcdantic con- 
ception of the Atman. The point is not 
confidence in self, but which self. 
M. Rolland has referred to the Christian 


conception of Christ as the “Son of 
Man." Two very great obstacles to this 
concept leading to the Vedantic idea of 
the Divinity of self are the Christian 
ideas of man as the born sinner and 
Christ as the son of God — a special 
being, outside the category of men. 
The modern age in the West has been 
a protest against the medieval concep- 
tion of life and being — it has been more 
or less a repudiation of Christianity and 
a return to the Greco-Roman humanism. 
If it has helped the Westerner to 
enhance the value of his individuality, 
it has also made it more and more 
secular, physical and intellectual. The 
fact is, the appreciation of the Vedanlie 
ideas has as a sine qua non the practice 
of Nivritti. Without Nivritti, turning 
away from the things of the senses, 
there cannot be any understanding or 
realisation of the Vedantic ideas. To 
find if there has been really any growth 
of those ideas among the Westerners, 
we have simply to study their life. And 
I regret to say that there is not much 
evidence of Nivritti there. 

This is not, however, to say that 
there are no spiritual men in the West, 
or that the Western mind is not poten- 
tially spiritual. Everyman, in fact 
every being, has a spiritual basis of life. 
When we speak of one being un- 
spiritual, what we mean is that the 
principle of spirituality is dormant in 
him, other grosser elements being pre- 
dominant and determining his life. 
The case of the West is almost the 
same. There was an age in Europe 
when she bade fair to grow into a 
spiritual nation— the Medieval Age, the 
age of Christian saints and mystics. 
But unfortunately, the efforts of that 
age could not continue. They gave way 
to secularism, with the result that the 
Western mind became predominantly 
material and intellectual. There were 
reasons why it happened so. There 
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must be a preparedness in a people to- 
live the principle of Nivritti. That is 
not possible unless there is some worldly 
enjoyment previously. The Feudal 
Age did not allow any great opportu- 
nity to the people to enjoy. Christia- 
nity, therefore, could affect them only 
superficially. Secondly, Christianity 
was presented to people in a form which 
was often irrational and unscientific. 
The result was a rejection of Christia- 
nity with the growth of rationalism and 
scientific knowledge. But this was not 
all to the evil. With the freedom of 
mind that the modern age has conferred 
on the Westerners, there has grown in 
them a desire to pursue truth to its 
uttermost limit. Besides they arc find- 
ing that life must have a basis in some 
eternal truth without which it is aimless 
and empty. They are, therefore, being 
led to ideas about life and reality which 
are not only rational and scientific, but 


also relate to eternal verities. There- 
fore, I wrote to M. Holland : “I think, 
in the first stage, the industrial, social 
and cultural changes, especially, the 
progress of science, drove the West to 
these (Vedantic) ideas, and was helped 
therein by. Indian culture as disseminat- 
ed by Western Orientalists.” 

M. Rolland himself has shown in his 
article, America at the Time of Vivelca- 
nanda’s First Visit , (P.B., May, 1930), 
how America was inoculated by Hindu 
ideas. I need not elaborate it here. 
Those who are interested may read pro- 
fitably a work recently published by the 
Harvard University Press : Emerson 
and ilswi. As regards Europe, the 
Western Orientalists certainly did a 
great deal in Germany, France, England 
and other countries. In the next issue 
I shall mention briefly the influence of 
Indian thought on German literature 
and philosophy. 


{To be continued) 


REALITY AND APPEARANCE 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

( Continued from the last issue) 


X 

This leads to Bradley’s position. 
Bradley introduces us to the conception 
of Reality which is an individual as well 
as a system. Reality is not the sum of 
things. It is the unity in which all 
things coming together are transmuted. 

Bradley says that the Absolute is a 
higher Experience superior to the dis- 
tinction which it includes and overrides. 
If the relations or distinctions are in 
the Absolute, they are in the Absolute 
as real ; they may be assimilated in the 
Absolute, but the Absolute cannot deny 
them as elements of its being. The 

a 


transcendence of relations is not the 
denial of relations. A being which 
embraces relations must necessarily be 
concrete, and must be an element in 
the totality. Relations exist in centres, 
and if the Absolute contains internal 
distinctions it must be the locus of all 
relations ; and the locus of relations 
cannot remain non-relational. The non- 
rclatedness may be true of the Abso- 
lute which can have nothing external 
to it. But the same cannot be true of 
the internal distinctions. Internal dis- 
tinctions are true of the partial as well 
as of the complete being, the finite 
elements are distinguished from one an- 
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other as well as from the Absolute. 
This makes the Absolute an element in 
the totality. It differs from the finite. 
The finite beings allow external distinc- 
tions; the Absolute cannot allow such 
distinctions. Nothing is external to it; 
but this absence of externality does 
not make the Absolute non-relational. 
Bradley’s mistake lies in thinking that 
the internal distinctions are not incon- 
sistent with the non-relational character 
of the Absolute. The Absolute to be 
Absolute, Bradley truly hints, must be 
non-relational in the sense of denying or 
even superseding all relations. The 
supersession of relations differs from the 
assimilation of relations. Non-relational 
cannot be used by Bradley in the former 
sense, since he is in favour of internal 
distinctions in the Absolute. Assimila- 
tion expresses Bradley’s ideas better. 
But assimilation of relations does not 
make the Absolute non-relational. The 
illustration of musical harmony is to the 
point. Harmony is the whole in which 
the distinct notes are integrated, and 
therefore, harmony presents the whole 
in which distinctions are assimilated and 
absorbed. But the note of harmony has 
a character. It is not the composite 
tunes, it is something unique and this 
uniqueness differentiates it from the 
distinctive tunes. But can it be said 
that this unique note is not relational 
to the composite tunes ? The com- 
posite tunes are its content, and cannot 
be lost in the harmony. They are 
there. The distinctions are not lost. 
They are now seen in a new setting. 
Harmony assimilates the tunes but 
harmony itself cannot deny the tunes. 
It cannot be “non-relational.” 

It must be borne in mind that the 
analogy of musical harmony cannot 
correctly express the relation of the 
finite and the Absolute. The Absolute 
does not include the distinctions of 
facts alone, but it includes the distinc- 


tions of persons also. Persons are not 
things in the sense in which facts are. 
Persons are the centres of internal 
distinctions and facts are the meeting 
points of external distinctions. Persons 
are, therefore, unique and different 
from facts. The assimilation of such 
persons in the Absolute is different from 
the assimilation of tunes in harmony. 
Each finite centre is real, in the sense 
in which the Absolute is real, inasmuch 
as it is the assimilation of internal dis- 
tinctions. But how can such a finite 
being be assimilated in the Absolute 
without retaining the least distinction? 
The finite being has character. How- 
ever partial it may be as a centre of 
unity and uniqueness, it cannot be 
reduced to the position of facts or bare 
existences. The Absolute may be the 
highest reality by its character of all- 
absorbingness, but it cannot cease to be 
personal, inasmuch as it is inclusive of 
personalities. How the finite person- 
alities are absorbed in the non-relational 
unity is not explained. The Absolute 
is the highest unity because it is the 
supra-person. To be personal is to be 
relational. The assimilation does not 
mean that the relations cease to exist, 
it only means that the relations are not 
static, they are dynamic and at every 
point touch the all-absorbing unity. 
The criticism which can be applied to 
external distinctions, cannot be applied 
to the dynamic relations. In the 
dynamic conception, relations arc real 
but they are assimilated in a higher 
unity. The highest unity therefore, 
cannot cease to be personal, though it 
can assimilate the aggregate of relations 
in the concrete unity itself. But by 
that reason, it cannot be non-relational 
and impersonal. The integration of 
persons is not possible in a non- 
relational indentity, it is possible in the 
concrete unity. Bradley’s non-relational 
Absolute reduces the finite being to 
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the category of appearance. But the 
appearances are not unreal, they are 
real, but not fully real, since they imply 
relations, internal and external. This 
seems to be a dilemma. The test of 
reality, according to Bradley, is unity. 
The unity is unique in the Absolute. 
But in the finite beings the unity is not 
complete ; but this lack of complete- ♦ 
ness connotes no distinction between the 
Absolute, and the finite beings. The 
finite beings possess a unity and cons- 
tancy not altogether different from the 
Absolute, though the partial unity 
differentiates it from the Absolute, still 
the finite is the limited picture of the 
Absolute. Even the idea of unity is 
intimate in the finite beings, although 
the idea of an absorbing wholeness is 
not included therein. The distinction, 
therefore, between the finite and in- 
finite cannot be an absolute distinction. 
They belong to the same category. The 
Absolute, therefore, might absorb by 
its all-absorbing wholeness, the details 
of its existence; but in this unity the 
finite beings cannot lose their identity 
and integrity and be called appear- 
ances. The finite and the infinite as 
realities do not essentially differ; and 
therefore, the Absolute by rejecting 
external distinctions cannot be a non- 
relational unity. The Absolute must 
necessarily be a unity assimilating all 
distinctions, which thereby does not 
cease to exist in the Absolute. Non- 
relational unity might have a two-fold 
signification — ( i ) unity denying all rela- 
tions, (ii) unity assimilating all rela- 
tions. Bradley cannot accept the former, 
the latter is more consistent with his 
fundamental position. But the assimi- 
lating Absolute must be personal in the 
highest sense of the term. It cannot 
he a naked existence. The Absolute of 
Bradley cannot be impersonal and non- 
relational. 


XI 

Bhaskara and Bosanquet 

Bradley’s philosophy has this value 
that it posits the non-relational Absolute 
as the highest individual; it must be 
said to his credit that he feels the truth ; 
finite personalities and experiences have 
no value and meaning. They are 
integreted in the higher experience and 
practically they come to lose their 
identity in the Absolute. 

They can have individual experience, 
but in the Absolute this individual ex- 
perience is assimilated in a way that it 
can no longer be traced. In the super- 
personal Absolute the finite personalities 
have not such realities that can stamp 
their experience with some meaning 
and value. At every step the finite 
experience is transcended and assimilat- 
ed in the Absolute. The Absolute is 
the Fact. 

Bosanquet follows Bradley. He has 
broken entirely from the tradition of 
Green and Wallace is not emphasising 
the personal distinctions of the finite 
selves and their continuity in the 
Absolute totality. He does not believe 
“in an unbroken identity, keeping us 
one with an earthly past within or into 
the ultimate being.” And further on 
he adds “that the contents, the inter- 
ests, the qualitative experience and 
focussing of externality, which are our 
best f.e., our whole in its fullest 
adjustment and the centre of our being, 
for which so far as wc understand our- 
selves we would readily sacrifice our 
nominal self — that all these things find 
their full development in the ultimate 
being, and in a form of experience not 
lower, but higher than what we call 
personality ” ?.t\, what is held essential 
is not primarily that the goal of deve- 
lopment should be our personality , but 
it shall be a personality . 

Our individual self-consciousness thus 
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becomes real and eternal in the ultimate 
being. Bosanquet draws a distinction 
between '‘the real personality and the 
formal identity of the self ; and the 
personality grows really with “a dis- 
unition of our formal exclusiveness.” 

In Indian philosophy Bosanquet is 
anticipated by Bhaskara who marks the 
transition from the concrete monism of 
Ramanuja to the Absolute monism of 
Samkara. Individuals and the sense of 
difference are created by what Bosan- 
quet calls “formal exclusiveness,” by 
what Bhaskara calls Upadhi. The 
formal distinction cannot produce the 
sense of externality and difference for 
the distinction is more apparent than 
real. The finite being and the Absolute 
are really and naturally one. Where 
the sense of difference and the formal 
exclusiveness are withdrawn, the finite 
souls begin to feel the great range of 
perception and the comprehensiveness 
of being and the ease of freedom from 
the sense of restriction and exclusive- 
ness. Bhaskara seems to think that the 
Absolute is the concentrated being in 
the finite centres, this concentration 
impresses it with a finitude, but this 
finitude cannot create and constitute 
a permanent distinction between the 
finite and the infinite. 

The finite is not the individual, the 
Absolute is the individual, and the more 
the finite can break away from the 
sense of an artificial and formal division, 
the more it can understand that the 
infinitude is its being and true self. The 
finite experience is, therefore, a sectional 
presentation, and the more the finite 
can be freed from its logical exclusive- 
ness, the more will it transcend the 
sense of externality and relation, the 
more will it function universally and 
cosmically. 

But the difficulty with Bhaskara and 
Bosanquet is that they have reduced 
the meaning and value of finite person- 


ality to nil, but still do they speak of 
them as realities assimilated in the 
infinite being. If this assimilation 
denies formal exclusiveness, it cannot 
deny their personalities . No doubt, 
Bosanquet points out that the goal of 
development should not be our person- 
ality, but a personality, and thereby 
reduces the finite personalities, their 
growth and development to be in a 
sense 11011-real. Bhaskara also in the 
conception of emancipated soul con- 
ceives the distinction and the formal 
exclusiveness dropped out ; “We should 
recognise a very imperfect continuity 
between our present self and the reced- 
ing hostile not-self of the past.” This 
is possible, for in perfection wc are 
more drawn closely to the infinite which 
is our essence and being. 

Bhaskara and Bosanquet have in- 
stalled a person in place of finite persons 
but in what position and what capacity 
their systems still retain the ineffete 
persons is very difficult to conceive. 
The logical exclusiveness is displaced by 
the spiritual inclusiveness. Bhaskara 
and Bosanquet struggle between intellec- 
tualism and mysticism. Intellectualism 
leads them to feel that to live is to be 
limited. It retains a distinction be- 
tween the finite and the infinite. Their 
mysticism ignores the limit and cancels 
this distinction. In fact their system 
must logically be reduced to a concrete 
monism or an abstract monism. They 
make way for the latter. In the denial 
of the formal exclusiveness they con- 
ceive an expansion in the range of our 
experience and being and, for the matter 
of that, a break in the continuity of 
our experience. A confusion has been 
produced to satisfy the demands of 
logicism and mysticism. Vijnann- 
bikshu has avoided this confusion, for 
the individuality of the finite selves is 
really created by a sense of formal or 
logical exclusiveness which they trans- 
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cend in emancipation by the denial of 
the logical exclusiveness. But Vijnana- 
bikshu retains in his system the 
spiritual exclusiveness of Purushas even 
when they transcend the relativistic 
sense and the distinctions of space and 
time. He suffers from the traditional 
bent of the Samkhya. He claims that 
this spiritual exclusiveness of Purushas 
docs not necessarily produce the sense 
of difference, as the Purushas in nature 
and being are quite of the same kind. 

XII 

Samkara is explicit on this point. In 
the relative order he maintains a dis- 
tinction between Jiva and Iswara and 
there is no attempt to reconcile their 
differences. The Jiva by controlling its 
Upadhi can rise above its formal limit 
and externality and its historical con- 
tinuity, it can open unto itself wide 
ranges of perception, but it cannot 
completely break its limitation. Samkara 
recognises in the realm of Maya the 
fine marches of the soul in spirituality 
and comprehension and admits for it 
the occasional overshadowing of its 
individuality and the sense of exclusive- 
ness, but it does not admit the possibi- 
lity of complete self-effacement of the 
finite subject in super-subject. In the 
relative order this is not possible, for 
however wide the range of comprehen- 
sion may be, it cannot wipe out the 
inherent distinction between the subject 
and the super-subject and the subject 
holds its experiences in its own person- 
ality as moments of its self-expression. 
The occasional overshadowing is a form 
of consciousness in the personal self, 
which welcomes and enjoys it, but this 
overshadowing is not the loss of, 
temporary even, of the personal cons- 
ciousness. It is a phase of its own self 
in which it enjoys the possibility of 
expansions, but in no case it can be 


without reference to the self or the 
subject. 

And again the distinction of the super- 
subject and the subject is possible and 
real, so long as the time-sense in its 
historic continuity holds ; but the 
moment the time-sense and the sense of 
distinction cease to exist, the person- 
ality cannot function, and we arc 
brought face to face with an order and 
plane of existence quite different from 
the relative. 

And in this plane of existence neither 
the sense of the person or a person can 
hold. So long as the soul marches 
through time, such a possibility cannot 
be attained, and, therefore, the formal 
exclusiveness may be of some phases 
and aspects of life and experience in 
the past, but this transcendence cannot 
get us to a completely non-relational 
and alogical reality. The finite still 
continues, the exalted moments of its 
life in the infinite cannot completely 
obliterate the distinction. So long as 
the sense of a personality remains this 
is not possible. 

Of course Bosanquct is right in hold- 
ing that in the eternal march of the 
soul, the soul transcends the past. In 
fact, it docs, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that personality can com- 
pletely transcend time-sense. Progress 
implies sometime the rejection of the 
past, specially in the case of finite 
persons, but this rejection has meaning 
in the sense that it marks out the turn- 
ing-point of another history in the pro- 
gress of the soul. So long as the sense 
of personality continues, the finite soul 
cannot look upon the past with com- 
plete detachment, and even in this 
transcendence of the soul in progress 
though the past with its history of 
struggle and development of the person 
has not its original meaning, still it can- 
not be said to have lost its significance. 
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The past is transcended as an event 
in time-series, it has not been transcend- 
ed as a moulding influence of progress 
and development, it has been incor- 
porated with the present. 

The past and the future must have a 
meaning for the finite subjects whose 
knowledge takes place through a 
mediate process and whose progress 
must be through the rejection and the 
assimilation of the changes through 
time. The finite, unless it can rise 
above the time-sense, cannot be free 
from the inherent limitation of its 
being, but this possibility cannot come 
through ordinary faculties. Reason 
cannot anyhow rise above the limita- 
tions of relative construction, and every 
moment reason seeks to assimilate the 
differences in the identity it involves 
itself in antinomies. 

So long as the distinction is retained 
between the subject and the super- 
subject it is not possible to get the 
non-relational Absolute. The highest 
conception may be reached in com- 
munity of spirit but within the com- 
munity the finite subjects retain their 
continuity and history and in such a 
continuity the super-subject is as much 
a personality as the finite subjects 
are. They are individually true and a 
spiritual co-ordination cannot interfere 
with their personalities. Lest it should 
pass for the desirable consummation in 
metaphysics it must be said that it is 
more a practical compromise than what 
is in reality. It might have some 
importance in moral and religious sense 
but cannot displace the Absolute in 
philosophy. Bradley perceives the 
limitations of these ideas and conceives 
reality as super-personal. 

Samkara has avoided the Scylla of 
the Absolute as the individual and the 
Charybdis of the Absolute as non- 
relational system. The two ideas are 
evidently contradictory. Evidently the 


analogy is of a psychological unity and 
identity of feeling. He was making a 
confusion between the two. The former 
gives the idea of a system, the latter 
an identity beyond relations. 

Samkara holds that identity and 
system cannot be united. They are, 
strictly speaking, different kinds of 
concepts. Identity is non-relational, 
system is relational. Identity is the 
law of the Absolute, system is the law 
of the empirical and, therefore, their 
logic is quite different. In Samkara 
the orders of relations and reality are 
different. 

XIII 

The Absolute since it is non-relational 
is an alogical concept. For logic, be it 
static or dynamic, is essentially, a 
science of relations and it cannot be 
applied to a being which is non- 
relational. 

Ouspensky has rightly said in his 
“Tertium Organum” that the Absolute 
is supra-logical. For it represents a 
different kind of existence unique in the 
sense that it does not suffer from the 
polurity and relativity of existence. 
The attempt of static or dynamic logic 
must fail to determine the true nature 
of the Absolute. 

It is indeed possible for dynamic 
reasoning to establish a relation and 
continuity between two poles of thought 
which tend to terminate in their 
qualitative identity. But in reality 
this can be true of the world of appear- 
ance where polarity and continuity arc 
the laws. 

But this law cannot be extended to 
reality. Appearance can never be set 
as a contrast to reality for reality cx 
hypothesi is non-relational. 

Appearance is supposed to be a con- 
trast to reality, and this has led 
philosophers to raise the insoluble 
problems of the relation between 
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appearance and reality. This has led 
Fichte to conceive the contrast of 
"NOT-I” to “I” and seek the syntheses 
in “I.” This has led Hegel to seek the 
synthesis in the Absolute. Apparently 
they fail to see that they seek the 
synthesis of the meaning or judgment 
with the fact. A meaning or a judg- 
ment has a relative existence inasmuch 
as it implies a relation to a subject. It 
cannot have a trans-subjective exist- 
ence. It cannot be Absolute. 

Thought cannot conceive an appear- 
ance unsupported and unlocatcd. But 
thought also conceives the Absolute to 
be non-relational. Hence the necessity 
arises to think of the appearance in 
terms different from the Absolute. 
The Absolute is completely alogical. 
Samkara has evaded the duality of 
Kant’s philosophy by conceiving the 
complete transcendence of the thing-in- 
itself. The thing-in-itself in Kant is 
the strictly NOT-I of relative cons- 
ciousness and Kant in identifying that 
NOT-I with the thing-in-itself has made 
serious confusion. 

XIV 

The poles of empiric intuition, the 
subject and the object, cannot belong 
to the different orders of reality. The 
‘sense’ can reveal objects which are 
empirically real. And to refer our ex- 
perience to the thing-in-itself through 
the manifold of sense is the remnant 
of realistic thinking in Kant. The thing- 
in-itself is not real in the same sense as 
the manifold, and the manifold is not 
the sense-impression of the thing-in- 
itself upon mind. In fact, Kant accepts 
the mediate theory of perception so far 
us objects are concerned. Samkara 
accepts the immediate theory of percep- 
tion and maintains the mutuality of I 
and NOT-I. He does away with the 
transcendental truth of NOT-I for the 
transcendent lies beyond the bifurcation 


of I and NOT-I of the realistic cons- 
ciousness. Samkara’s philosophy con- 
tains realistic touches, but this realism 
of perception does not in the least inter- 
fere with the transcendent aspect of his 
philosophy. Buddhism (specially the 
Vijnanvadi) at this point differs from 
Samkara, for it reduces the NOT-I and 
the ‘given’ of perception to the subjec- 
tive states and processes, and refuses to 
accept the realistic element of Samkara’s 
philosophy. The ‘given’ in perception 
is a subjective construction and self- 
projection, but nothing real. The NOT- 
I bus not even the objective reality. 
The world is reduced to ideas. Samkara 
has not in the least interfered with the 
truth r)/ the ‘given’ and if he calls it illu- 
sory, it is in connection with a transcen- 
dent reference. Samkara, therefore, 
differs from Buddhism in the acceptance 
of the reality of the ‘given’ and can 
construct a realistic knowledge out of 
the ‘given’ of the experience. This 
realism is not present in Vijnanvadi, it 
tends distinctly to an extreme subjectiv- 
ism. Fichte also constructs the NOT-I 
out of I, but in his philosophy the I is 
the permanent factor and the creative 
principle. In Buddhism the ‘I’ has 
been reduced to a procession of ideas in 
quick succession, and the procession has 
been installed in the place of a definite 
reality. The ‘1’ is no less a fiction than 
NOT-I but the fiction appears to be a 
reality because of the long-standing con- 
tinuity of the procession which has 
generated a realistic sense and cons- 
ciousness. This ‘I’ has its root in 
Avidya, and beyond Avidya what exists 
is still a matter of difference of opinion 
amongst the scholars. Buddha calls it 
silence, because no thought category 
can be applied ; it can be called neither 
positive nor negative, for these are 
thought-charaetcrisations. In Buddhism 
reality is, therefore, described in nega- 
tive terms as Nirvana, cessation from 
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the processions of Skandhas. In fact 
Buddha’s problem is more practical 
than theoretical, and he refuses to 
question, he refuses to answer. ‘Ques- 
tion not, answer not,’ for logic can give 
no idea of the final truth. Buddhistic 
logic, therefore, has taken upon itself 
the negative task of rejecting all con- 
cepts, realistic or idealistic, including 
even the notion of the self. 

Vivarttavada is the highest achieve- 
ment of reason. It sees clearly that the 
Absolute cannot concentrate itself. Self- 
concentration is the denial of its abso- 
luteness. The logical division of subject 
and object is more epistemological than 
real. The reality of concentration of 
Bhaskara’s philosophy and of Saivaism 
is displaced by its illusoriness. But the 
illusoriness is not evident to reason, for 
though reason can understand the non- 
relational character of the fact and the 
relativity of meaning, reason cannot 
transcend the world of meaning and 
grasp the fact. It sees through limita- 
tion to understand Reality. It posits 
the appearance in the Absolute, it denies 
it there again. The first moment of 
thought is position, the second moment 
is denial, and in this reason comes to 
understand the phenomcnality of ap- 
pearance. Reason cannot think of ap- 
pearance without its locus ; Padmapada 
has well said that the illusion has for it 
a true datum. 

Hence when reason posits the appear- 
ance, it posits it on a datum, but soon 
it discovers that the position cannot 
have any relation to the datum, for the 
Absolute is non-relational and hence in 
the second moment comes to feel the 
illusoriness of appearance. 

But though reason thus understands 
the illusoriness of appearance and the 
Reality of a non-relational absolute still 
this philosophic conception is not the 
end of our pursuit, for the knowledge is 
still mediate and dialectical. The human 


soul cannot be satisfied with a negative 
dialectic and hence seeks a way to im- 
mediately feel Truth. It wants to 
sanction it by singular experience. The 
limitation of reason naturally calls for 
other avenues of apprehension, and this 
is supplied by the Vedantic doctrine of 
intuition. 

XV 

The ancient seers of India, more than 
anybody else, recognise the possibility 
of apprehending Reality and Truth in a 
direct way. If Reason can give syste- 
matic thinking, intuition can give direct 
knowledge. 

But there are forms of intuition. The 
word is loosely used, sometimes in the 
sense of direct knowledge through the 
senses — as in empiric intuition, some- 
times with a universal, sometimes with 
an individual connotation. Sometimes 
it is used in the sense of poetic or aesthe- 
tic perception of dynamical symmetry. 
And this accounts for the different kinds 
of conclusions in philosophy even when 
these conclusions are affirmed on l lie 
evidence of intuition. The human mind 
is a complex fabric and it is likely that 
when the deeper chords are touched, it 
gives expressions to tunes of varied 
description, and not unlikely that these 
open the wide vistas of perception. The 
human limitation begins to work here; 
the subconscious visions are not always 
supra-mental, and we are overcome by 
the super-sensuous visions of arche- 
typal forms of existence and sometime 
spin theories out of them. 

Hence difference arises in the form 
and character of intuition. Intuition 
may be concrete or transcendent. The 
one is logical, the other alogical. The 
theists believe in the former. They are 
inspired by the aesthetic intuition of the 
soul, and hence even in the highest 
stretch of ecstasy in love and grace, 
they attain the utmost limit of all con- 
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ceivable rapture, and sometimes lose 
themselves in its depth. This is pos- 
sible in the highest tension of the soul, 
incomprehensible to the creature, but 
comprehensible to the soul. Even in 
this rapture thought expires leaving 
aside blessedness and joy. The soul be- 
comes overwhelmed with the infinite 
shades of joyousness and the rosy hues 
of lovc-consciousncss, with the eternal 
giving of the Soul and the consequent 
receiving of the polyphony and sym- 
phony of the spiritual life. It is essen- 
tially the eternal inarch of life in its 
cver-new freshness and ever-delieious 
festivity. 

But the march of soul cannot stop 
there, and in its ever-widening pene- 
tration to the root of existence, it 
reaches the level whence the relational 
consciousness completely drops and a 
new perception begins in which the 
Kupru-mentul ranges of consciousness in 
their unrestricted expanse and unbroken 
continuity take place. 

The intuition may transcend the sense 
of eternal duration and continuity and 
can impress us with the sense of Im- 
mense. The intuition of eternity takes 
the form of timelessness, for the time- 
sense cannot exist in so elevated an 
existence. Because the mind cannot 
transcend the time- sense, it cannot feci 
the Ever-present; even the supra- 
nuntal time-sense (what Bergson calls 
intellectual intuition) cannot feel it. The 
supra-mental time- sense only displaces 
the notion of time as a series by the 
notion of a continuity; but it cannot 
transcend the sense of duration, the soul 
of time. This intuition of the Evcr-pre- 
is, therefore, the intuition of Siva 
with the complete equilibrium of Sakti. 
The perception is the highest intuition 
in Saivaism, it is next to the highest in 

Samkarism. 

Intuition has still a reference to the 
present and to the dynamism in com- 


plete equilibrium. It is the vision of 
the Chidakasha of the Vedanta, the 
spiritual space in which is entrenched in 
silence the seeds of creation. 

When intuition is free from this 
reference to the Chidakasha, it becomes 
transcendent; the subject-object cons- 
ciousness is got over in Chidakasha, but 
it is totally denied in Absolute intuition. 
The soul gets its paradise regained and 
becomes free from the snares of a divid- 
ed existence. The perplexities of philo- 
sophy become silent and the mystic 
voice whispers after recovery from the 
plunge in the oceanic calm — I am. 

Whatever may he the trend of 
thought, realism or idealism, the Indian 
teachers have not lost sight of the value 
of transcendence in life. They have 
emphasised the realisation of the com- 
plete beyond the partial, the eternal 
beyond the transitory. Nowhere the 
aspiration to the eternal is so eloquent 
as it is in India. The fine texture of 
Indian life is moulded by this longing 
for the eternal. The transcendent notes 
have not the same tunc always, and the 
Indian philosophy in its variations only 
presents the various tunes which it feels 
and enjoys in the supra-sensuous flights 
of thought, imagination and intuition. 
Life aspires to rise from fatality of divi- 
sion not only in its philosophic vision, 
but in actual adaptation, for in Indian 
soil philosophy inspires life, life in- 
fluences philosophy. And this inward 
bent of the soul has enabled the Indian 
teachers to emphasise an equilibrium 
between vision and adaptation. The 
intellectual intuition cannot leave us 
cold in our internal and external adjust- 
ments; Truth has the most formative 
influence in life, and the more it reaches 
us in the silence of our being the more 
powerful it becomes as a dynamic force. 
And this explains why the greatest 
teachers in India are the most active 
forces in construction. No doubt, 
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strictly as thought-construction, diver- 
gence has been actuated between intui- 
tion and reason, between thought and 
activity ; but it should not be lost upon 
us that midway between the complete 
transcendence and the narrow activism 
we are inspired by the orchestral 
harmony of intuition and life, thought 
and action, and they are evenly fitted 
in the concrete unity of life in the plane 
of spiritual and physical expression. 

The Jivan-muktas, the Buddhas, the 
Arhats, the Tirthankaras and the 
Siddhas have the rare possession of the 
cosmic vision and transcendent intui- 
tion, and this rare privilege has made 
them conscious or unconscious transmit- 
ters of moral and spiritual influences. 
They shed the genuine lustre of the 
spirit upon humanity. The Indian 
teachers have not confined their philos- 
ophy to academy, but have inspired life 
by its vision and message. This unity 
of philosophy and life has been unique 
in India, and in this sense philosophy 
has been the greatest formative force 
on the Indian soil. This explains why 


amidst the apparent divergences of 
thought the soul of India runs on the 
same ideal of formation, growth, trans- 
cendence, cosmic love and sympathy. 

The life of restraint and asceticism in 
the period of formation is the wonderful 
asset and strength in the period of 
creativeness in family and social life, 
the experience of limitation in active 
formation in family and society seeks 
the higher path of higher expression in 
the life of transcendent intuition and 
cosmic service. The instincts that bind 
man to family and society are trans- 
formed by the deeper intuition of cos- 
mic life which life even in its biological 
and psychological adaptation cannot fail 
to reveal. The spring of life is one and 
undivided. When the cosmic intuition 
begins to have a free vent and expres- 
sion, life begins to be influenced by new 
perceptions and visions and begins to 
stir to establish Truth and blessedness 
on Earth. Truly India has the vision 
of this cosmic life and society when it 
trans-values the values in terms of 


(Concluded) 


TIIE DIVINE PROMISE 

By M. II. Sved, M.A., L.T. 


The whole world may be reduced to 
two broad divisions in so far as its out- 
look on life is concerned : (1) those 

who believe in materialistic view of life ; 
(2) those who have faith in spiritual 
view of life. Amongst the latter there 
are a few people who have never taken 
the trouble to have a clear conception 
of the meaning and purpose of human 
life. 

Most of us are so much engrossed in 
living that we do not care to know 
what life is. Wc are content with pay- 
ing mere lip homage to the value and 
importance of religious and spiritual 


life. Our indifference is so great that 
we do not study and ponder over our 
sacred scriptures and the true signi- 
ficance of their underlying meaning. 

We all desire perfection, peace, 
harmony, security, true enlightenment, 
and “happiness exempt from decay.’ 
Still, how few there arc, who arc 
seriously willing to tread the path that 
leads to our desired goal. Every type 
of religious people assigns the highest 
position to an uncaused Cause, to a 
Being whom they cull God both in H> s 
unmanifested and manifested form. H e 
is looked upon as the source of our 
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being and the highest virtues imagin- 
able are attributed to Him. He com- 
bines in Him perfection, peace, wisdom 
and happiness in the highest degree, 
lie is the fountain of life, from whom 
all evolves and to whom it returns. 
Any good or great thing wc long for 
can only be attained in the true sense 
of the word by our nearness to Him. 
On this vital point all religions arc at 
one. In ordinary life we generally 
trust one whom wc respect for his 
goodness; but it is the strangest irony 
of fate that One whom wc should trust 
more, wc trust less or not at all. We 
have full and abiding trust in human 
promises, but ulus, not sufficient con- 
fidence in the words and promises of 
t hat Immutable One, whom we worship 
ns God. 

Quite a large number of the followers 
of flie Sanatana Dhurma with a clear 
conscience look upon Shri Krishna as 
the highest Avatar of Vishnu and 
Shrhnad liha^vad Gita as Ilis Vach~~ 
utterenec on the battle-field of Kuru - 
/■\s In tra which is meant to be a scripture 
of Yoga for “ Sarrahhutmu ,” all 
humanity without any distinction of 
caste, creed or colour. 

If we really and conscientiously 
believe in Him as a Divine Being who 
“equally dwells in the hearts of all 
beings” and whose union would endow 
us with all divine qualities, free us 
from the bondage of birth and death, 
sorrow and suffering, above all the pairs 
of opposites, and bring us perfect 
happiness, is it or is it not up to us to 
have eompletest confidence in His 
Divine Promise and set our feet on the 
path of spiritual progress? In the 8th 
Adhyuyu 1 4th verse of the Ilhagiad 
(•ita the Blessed Lord says, “He who 
constantly thinketh upon Me, not 
thinking ever of another, of him I am 
easily reached, O Partha, of this ever 
harmonised Yogi.” 


Again in the 9th Discourse 22nd 
Shloka He holds out His Divine Pro- 
mise in these words : “To those men 
who worship Me alone, thinking of no 
other, to those ever harmonious, I bring 
full security.” “lie the highest Spirit, 

O Partha, may be reached by unswerv- 
ing devotion to Him alone, in whom 
all beings abide, by whom all this is 
pervaded.” 

Could there he anything more certain, 
unequivocal and perfectly definite than 
these words ? 

Now, the fulfilment of Ilis promise 
as embodied in the Sh Johns just 
quoted is dependent on an uncompro- 
mising condition which must be liter- 
ally fulfilled before anything could be 
achieved. The condition may be 
summed up in one word : devotion, 
Bhakti, the nature of which is pithily 
described by Narada “as extreme 
devotion to some one” (Xarada Sutra , 
translated by E. T. Sturdy, n. 10); the 
element of devotion to an individual 
is of its very nature. Further, on 
page 2S, Xaradfi Sutra , we rend, ‘’it is 
surrendering all actions in God, and 
feeling the greatest misery in forget- 
ting God.” 

Then Narada describes the man who 
has obtained this love : “Obtaining 
which man becomes perfect, becomes 
immortal, becomes satisfied; and 
obtaining which he desires nothing, 
grieves not, bates not, does not delight 
(in sensuous objecls), makes no effort 
(for selfish ends); knowing which he 
becomes intoxicated (with joy), trans- 
fixed and rejoices in the Self.” {Sarada 
Sutra , pp. 22 and 21). 

How could such devotion be attained? 
First, by cultivating intense desire for 
union with God. No one has ever been 
able to gain anything in the form of 
wealth, honour and worldly enjoyments 
without sufficient yearning for them, 
and paying their due price. 
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Sage Ramanuja advises such neo- 
phytes to purify their bodies first, by 
taking pure food, abstaining from 
animal and other coarse stuff. Pure 
thought and noble emotion should be 
cultivated. So also cleanliness should 
be observed, so that the body may in 
every respect be a worthy temple of 
the devotee who has to use it while he 
treads the Path of Love. He then 
passes on to give the great maxim, 
“pure food, pure mind, and constant 
memory of God.” 

The would-be devotee is also advised 
to practice freedom from desire. Then 
he must practise turning his thoughts to 
God. When his mind wanders he 
should try every time to curb and con- 
trol it, always bearing in mind the 
Lord’s consoling words : “the mind 
may be curbed by constant practice and 
dispassion.” The aspirant has to 
bring his mind back to the object of his 
devotion when it runs to other things, 
lie will have fixed time when he will 
keep his wandering mind engaged in 
His worship. Later on, by habitual 
practice, his mind will love to dwell on 
the object of his devotion. 

As he is pursuing the path of devo- 
tion he is ever ready to give, for giving 
is the very nature of love. “Love asks 
for nothing save the right to give.” 


Therefore, actively doing good to others 
is a part of the training of the devotee. 

The company of good and holy men 
is another thing that is enjoined on the 
aspirant. He should not waste his time 
and energy in frivolous conversation 
and worldly pursuits of a distracting 
nature. Sacred scriptures and good 
books containing accounts of saints and 
sages should be read and not worthless 
literature with which the modern world 
is flooded. Those who desire to become 
adepts in physical sciences do not read 
stories and literature. 

Everything has its own price. Is 
love of God to be gained without any 
effort and necessary trouble ? When 
shall we learn to work for God as we 
work for name and fame? When shall 
wc seek His face and glory with the 
same zeal as we seek the toys and 
trivial things of this ‘transient and joy- 
less world.’ 

Thus, step by step, following various 
stages, there will come a time when 
God diligently sought and reverently 
worshipped shall reveal Himself to His 
devotee, and the Divine Promise will he 
fulfilled, at fulfilling the condition that 
is necessary for it. 

Blessed is he who makes f his the 
goal of his life. 


PROF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON TIIE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By Siiiv Ciiandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 

(Continued from the last issue) 

Bankinc;, Insurance and Co-operative 
Movement 

The development of commerce and 
industry is pointed out as depending on 
Banking. 13 - Banking is regarded as one 
of the four pillars of the economic 
structure, the others being — agriculture 

132 Arthilc Unnali for 1383, p. 210. 


(to be modernised through udvanee 
land legislation), efficient individuals 
(the efficiency to be attained through 
accident, old age and sickness insur- 
ance) and industries (to be improved 
through industrial democracy, i,c,, con- 
trol of workers over industrial estab- 
lishments). 1 ^ 

,as Arlhik Unnuti for 1338, p. 212. 
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A good deal of banking is done 
in India according to mediaeval 
methods. J 34 But the development of 
modern joint-stock banks is not a dis- 
couraging one. In 1905 there were nine 
joint-stock banks in India under Indian 
control with capital of at least Rs. 5 
lacs each. In 1928 the number of such 
banks rose to 27. In 1905 the number 
of foreign exchange banks was ten with 
deposits amounting to Rs. 17 crores, in 
1928 the number rose to 18 with deposits 
amounting to Rs. 71 1 crores. The 
amount of deposits in Indian joint- 
stock banks with capital varying from 
Rs. 1 lac to 5 lacs rose during the same 
period from Rs. 12 crores to Rs. 03 .J 
crores. The moral drawn from the 
figures may best be presented in the 
words of Prof. Sarkar himself— “It is 
clear that to-day, as in 1905, the foreign 
banks were ‘absolutely’ superior to the 
Indian joint-stock banks in the amount 
of deposits.” But ‘relatively’ speak- 
ing, it is necessary to note that while in 
1905 the Indian institutions were to the 
foreign in the proportion of 12 to 17 
crores in deposit, to-day the proportion 
is 93.} to 71 J. The tendency on the 
Indian side is represented by an in- 
crease to the extent of 5.29 times, while 
that on the foreign side is somewhat 
less, namely, 1.2 times. One is con- 
vinced that the Indian concerns have 
at least succeeded in maintaining their 
pace and that the foreign institutions 
have not been able to out-distance 
them in the race of expansion.” 1 ;,s 

As regards the development of bank- 
ing in Bengal Prof. Sarkar notes that 
while in 1905 the number of joint-stock 
hanks under Bengali management, could 
he counted at one’s lingers’ ends 130 and 
the Co-operative Societies were being 

Arlhik Umniti for 1333, p. 621. 

"Lecture on “Bengali Bunking in Com- 
parative Bank Statistics," J. If. X. C. for 
kept, 1928, p. 6. 

IUJ - B. N. C. Sept. 1928, p. 4. 


only talked of, 137 the number of joint- 
stock banks under Bengali management 
have risen to the decent figure of 500 m 
and that of Co-operative Credit Societies 
to 30,000. 1,9 

If the average paid-up capital of those 
joint-stock banks be estimated at 
Rs. 25,000, the combined bank capital 
of the 500 banks would amount to 
Rs. 1,25,00.000. And if each bank is re- 
garded as doing business amounting to 
ten times the amount of the capital, 
the amount of banking business being 
done in Bengal under these banks would 
be Us. 12} crores. Taking the popula- 
tion of Bengal to be 5 crores, the per 
capita banking business done in Bengal 
by these banks would be Rs. 2-8 per 
year. This is a decent figure consider- 
ing that ‘the total amount of banking 
business done by us in 1905 along 
modern and joint-stock method was too 
little to yield any figure per bead of the 
entire Bengali people.” 1 " 

What is the significance of those 500 
banks ordinarily known as Loan Offices? 
These banks have led to the growth of a 
bank personnel of about 5,000 directors 
and about 3.500 managers, accountants, 
inspectors and clerks. This shows that 
our intellectual middle classes ‘are get- 
ting used to the technique and tran- 
sactions of modern banks’ 111 and as 
these banks are spread throughout 
the moffussil, ‘the banking habit also 
is becoming diffused throughout the 
length and breadth of the country.’ 1 ' 12 
“It is also evident that these hanks are 
contributing to the solution of the un- 
employment problem, inasmuch as they 
are providing so many Bengali intellec- 
tuals with appointments.” 14 ’ 

J. If. X. f.. Sept. 1928. p. 3. 

,a ’ Ibid., p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 3. 

Ibid., p. 4. 

,4 ' Ibid., p. 5. 

,4J Ibid., p. 5. 

143 Ibid., p. 5. 
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What is the significance of the co- 
operative banks? These show that our 
illiterate peasants arc operating a 
capital of Rs. 8 crorcs through the 
medium of these banks for their own 
mutual benefit. As a result, ‘collective 
business and united efforts, as well as 
the spirit of mutual understanding and 
help have grown into a national asset 
and an integral part of Bengali 
character, especially among the peasant 
classes. And this spirit of agricultural 
and commercial solidarity is a substan- 
tial item which the businessmen, 
bankers and industrial heads of the 
country must recognize as a valuable aid 
to the economic development of our 
country during the next few years.” 44 

Thus, Bengal (wc might also say, 
India) need not be ashamed of what 
she has accomplished in banking during 
the last two or three decades. “Of all 
the different lines of modern business 
in which Bengal has been taking part, 
banking is perhaps the youngest. And 
yet our record in banking is (juitc 
illuriouti and encouraging. 9914 * 

Wc should, however, carefully re- 
member that our achievements are too 
small when compared with the banking 
enterprise of the British and the 
Americans. “In England and Wales in 
1924 with a population of about 89 
millions (less than that of Bengal) 
there were over 8,000 banks or rather 
bank offices, owned as they were by the 
18 large joint-stock institutions, com- 
manding a deposit of some £2,000 
millions. The combined capital of the 
firms is about £80 millions. Every 
Briton possesses, then, bank capital to 
the value of £2-4-0 (about Rs. 29) and 
Bank deposit valued at £51-0-0 (Rs. 
084). And, from the standpoint of 
banking facilities it is to be noted that 
for every 4,777 persons there is one bank 

144 J. B. N. C. Sept., p. 8. 

145 Ibid., p. 1. 


office in the country.” 148 “In 1927 there 
were some 27,000 banking institutions 
in the U.S.A. commanding, as they did, 
a total deposit of 56,785,858,000 dollars. 
.... Now the American population 
is to be counted at 117,186,000. This 
gives a bank office to every 4,888 per- 
sons. . . . Every American possesses 
a deposit to the tune of some 484 
dollars (about Rs. 1,381), and bank 
capital per head of the American 
population would come up to about 25 
dollars (m., Rs. 08-1 2-0). ” 14T 
But we arc asked not to be dis- 
heartened at a perusal of those imposing 
ligures. For, even to-day there are 
many countries in Europe and America 
whose present banking position can he 
compared with ours. “By the American 
or British standard many of the 
independent powers, great or small, 
will be found to be lagging behind.”' 1 ' 
Besides, our banking progress till now 
compares very favourably with the 
beginnings of modern banking in the 
Western world. “In England, for in- 
stance, it took 50 years (1836-80) to 
raise the combined capital of banks from 
£10 millions to £40 millions. About 
1840 there used to be bank failures in 
England at the rate of 24 or 25 per year. 
In 1870 there were not more than 970 
bank offices owned by 133 joint-stock 
concerns. Besides, it was so late as 
1858 that ‘the limited liability prin- 
ciple’ was admitted by England in 
banking busmcss. ,,,4!, “So late as 
1870 there were only 19 depa rt nu n in 
or districts in which France possessed 
banking institutions, as branches or 
main offices. In other words, 74 depart- 
ments or districts did not possess any 
bank at that time. And there were not 
more than 5 or 0 cities which possessed 

146 J. B. N. C. Sept., p. 7. 

l4T lbid. t p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

J “ Ibid., p. 9. 
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more than one bank.” 180 “In Germany, 
between 1850 and 1870, the total 
capital of all joint-stock banks did not 
go beyond 100 million marks (1 Mark = 
12 annas approximately).” 151 If we take 
up the case of Japan, in 1927 she had 
2,100 banks and 0,000 branches with a 
paid-up capital of 2,000,000,000 yens 
and deposit of 11,403,399,000 yens. 
But modern banking began to develop 
in Japan only in 1872, and she had 
only 150 banks in 1870. 1 2 

The lesson that Prof. Sarkar would 
like us to derive from these facts is, first, 
that the modern nations of Eur- 
Amcrica and Japan are only about two 
ay iterations ahead of us, and that it 
does not take centuries or millenniums 
to become modernised in regard to bank 
technique 10 * and, secondly, that “the 
story of the earlier phases in modern 
banking is likely to be more instructive 
to the Indian bank-builders and experts 
in finance than is that of the recent 
developments, overpowering as those 
latter are bound to be by the sheer fact 
or their vastness and organizational 
complexity.” 151 

As regards the immediate future, 
Prof. Sarkar urges that we must in- 
crease the number and add to the 
junctions of our banks. We are also 
required to find out the cruet size of 
our banks below which we cannot go 
without losing in efficiency. 1 ’* Further, 
bunk concent ra! ion is urged as ‘a tech- 
nical necessity,’ because the larger the 
amount of capital, the greater the 
ehance of success. Bank concentration, 
like large-scale production in other lines, 
has proved to be a technical neccs- 
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•f. B. N. C. Sept., pp. 9 10. 
Ibid., p. io. 

Ibid., p. ii. 

Mid., p. 11. 

Economic Development, p. 75. 
■LB. N. C. Sept., 1928, p. 13. 

l bid. t pp. 13-14. 


sity.” 157 The persons associated with 
joint-stock banks in Bengal in one 
capacity or other are advised to start 
a Bengali Institute of Banking ‘with 
the object of discussing the ways and 
means of furthering and improving the 
business of Bengali banks on up-to-date 
lines.” 

Besides, in his Economic Scheme for 
Young India, 159 Prof. Sarkar urges that 
we require at least 5 types oj credit 
institutions for the economic develop- 
ment of the country : (1) Co-operative 
Credit Societies; (2) handicraft banks; 
(3) shop-keepers’ banks ; ( 1) modern 
industrial banks; and (5) foreign trade 
banks. 

Co-operative Credit Societies are 
meant for both the agriculturists and 
the labourers. Prof. Sarkar condemns 
the aloofness of the people from the 
co-operative movement and urges that 
at least 10 propagandists with a 
monthly salary of Its. 100 each, should 
be appointed in every district to push 
on the co-operative movement. Agricul- 
tural experts, trained in Agricultural 
Colleges and graduates with knowledge 
of economics, might bo appointed as 
such propagandists. But he is careful to 
point out that I he Co-operative Societies 
would not be sufficient to provide the 
peasants with the financial aid they 
require and that these must be 
supported at the top by agricultural 
banks, started either by the moneyed 
classes or the Government. 

The moneyed classes are also advised 
to start handicrafts and shop-keepers' 
banks, with an authorised capital of 
about Rs. 50,000 each, to advar.ee loans 
of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 500. to the artisans 
and the shop-keepers, to enable them 

,j: Arthik Vnnuti. I.'d, p. 1130 and 
J. B. N. C\. Sept. 192S, p. n. 

Address on “The Artha Saslra of 
Young Bengal,” J. B. .V. C. Sept.. 1927, 

p. 82. 

w Economic Development, pp. 893-417. 
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to work at the ideas they get from 
their respective schools, — and also 
modern industries and foreign trade 
banks each with an authorised capital 
of about Rs. 5 lakhs. The special atten- 
tion of the moneyed classes is sought 
to be drawn to the last four types of 
banks just mentioned, for, ‘it is through 
these institutions that in the course of 
one •feneration Indian capital will 
develop into a great pmcer . ,,6 ° 

We might note here that Prof. 
Sarkar was a supporter of the once 
proposed Reserve Rank which he con- 
sidered to have been based mainly on 
the fundamental principles of the 
Reichs Bank of Germany. Ilis opinion 
on the point is briefly this — “The pro- 
posed Reserve Rank of India is likely 
to be a powerful instrument in the 
establishment of India’s credit and 
financial system on advanced lines, such 
as have been experimentally found to 
be sound in the currency policy of the 
Great Powers.” lie thought that a 
larger number of Indian joint-stock 
banks should have been allowed the 
privilege of having their commercial 
papers recognized by the Bank, and also 
that the Co-operative Credit Societies 
should have been admitted to the same 
privilege. With these amendments, he 
would have been satisfied with the 
Reserve Bank Bill. The provisions as 
to Note-issue were approved of as being 
neither too rigid nor too clastic. He 
seems to think that lack of Indianisa- 
tion of the Bank should not have been 
allowed to stand in the way of its 
establishment. 101 

The spread of Indian Insurance Com- 
panies is stressed as important for two 
reasons— (J) we shall thereby be able 

uo Economic Development , p. 413. 

^ “Views on the Currency Report, ** 
Greetings to Young India, p. 91 and 
/. B. N. C. Sept., 1927, pp. 79-77. 


to appropriate the enormous profits 
which are now being received by the 
Europeans and the Americans 162 and (2) 
the Insurance Companies will make for 
the concentration of capital which will 
later be useful for the commercial and 
industrial expansion of the country. 16 ’’ 1 

The progress so far achieved by 
Indians in the realm of Insurance 
business is very encouraging. The value 
of the business at present done by Indian 
Insurance Companies is Rs. 10 crorcs — 
which is three and a half times what it 
was before the War, and the amount 
of the premium collected is Rs. 
crorcs, which is three times what it was 
in the prc-War period. At present, the 
number of Indian Insurance Companies 
is 00, while that of the foreign ones is 
20. A few years back the Indian Com- 
panies held 20 per cent of the total 
premium fund in India, at present 
they hold .>7 per cent, the remaining 43 
per cent being held by the foreign 
concern. It thus appears that the 
record of the advance made by the 
Indian Companies is indeed a satisfac- 
tory one. 16 1 

Prof. Sarkar advises the moneyed 
classes to devote their funds with greater 
liberality to Insurance business in 
India."' And by Insurance business he 
means not only ordinary life and other 
Insurances but also overseas or foreign 
trade Insurance. 164 We might also 
mention here that the Insurance busi- 
ness is recommended as a line, which, if 
properly conducted, leaves very liltlc 
chance of loss and carries with it the 
possibility of enormous profits. 167 

u " Economic Development , p. 413. 

1 J Jn :in interview with a correspondent 
The Englishman subsequently publish*’ 1 ! 
in the Arikilc Unnati. 

161 Ibid., p. 413. 

Ie " Economic Development , pp. 412-413. 

,f,f Ibid., p. 412. 

,b; Ibid., p. 409. 


(To be continued ) 



THE DESTINY OF INDIA, 

By Charles Johnston, I.C.S. (Retired) 


‘Their writings,’ said a distinguished 
man of the Sanskrit scriptures, ‘will sur- 
vive when the British dominion in India 
shall have long ceased to exist, and 
when the sources which it once yielded 
of wealth and power are lost to remem- 
brance.’ 

We might be inclined to think that 
this is the view of some fiery Nationalist 
of Benares or Poona, or perhaps a de- 
tached Orientalist like Burnouf, or 
Whitney of Yale. Both guesses are far 
afield. This was written by Warren 
Hastings, the first governor-general of 
British India, in October, 1784, as a 
part of his introduction to the transla- 
tion of the Bhagavad Gita by Charles 
Wilkins. In this introduction Warren 
Hastings also says that, among all the 
known religions of mankind, this scrip- 
ture is the one example of a theology 
accurately corresponding with that of 
the Christian dispensation, and most 
powerfully illustrating the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. 

This earliest English version of the 
‘Song Celestial,’ as Edwin Arnold later 
named it, is of high interest to students 
in America, and especially in New 
England. For this is the book that 
Thoreau carried with him in his explora- 
tion of the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
in 1889, and he quotes it at length, lay- 
ing stress on the part which Warren 
Hastings had played in its production, 
in his log book of that notable journey, 
whose charm and value were hidden for 
two generations. It is fairly certain that 
this volume was among the score of 
Oriental books which Thoreau left| at 
his death, to Emerson in 1862. And 
Emerson’s debt to the Bhagavad Gita 
ls ^corded in more than a dozen entries 


in the thoughtful study by Frederic 
Ives Carpenter, Emerson and Asia . The 
Sanskrit poem, and with it certain of 
the Upanishads, colored the literature 
of that fruitful period in New England 
as sunshine illumined the meadows and 
river valleys about Concord for Thoreau. 

The influence of these scriptures of 
India grew with the years, setting in 
motion a tide of spiritual thought which 
flowed against the materialism, not so 
much of Darwin, who was deeply reli- 
gious, as of some of his disciples. And 
now that materialism is once more ebb- 
ing,- —giving way, as in the recent writ- 
ings of Sir Arthur Eddington, to a more 
philosophical concept of life, —this 
newest current of thought flows once 
more toward the ideals and ideas of 
ancient India. 

Before we try to describe these spiri- 
tual principles, it may be well to estab- 
lish the intellectual importance of the 
land of the Indus and Ganges in more 
prosaic fields. Recent books seeking to 
give a general account of philosophical 
and scientific thinking have shared the 
shortcoming that they begin everything 
with the Greeks, and practically ignore 
India, thus throwing the whole subject 
out of perspective. But we find Laplace, 
who died more than a century ago, 
pointing out that it was India that gave 
us the ingenious method of expressing 
all numbers by means of ten symbols, 
each symbol receiving a value of position 
as well as an absolute value, a profound 
and important idea which we now so 
completely take for granted. Laplace 
adds that the very simplicity of this 
system of ten numbers, and the great 
case which it has lent to all computa- 
tions, put our arithmetic in the first 
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rank of useful inventions; we shall ap- 
preciate the grandeur of this achieve- 
ment the more when we remember that 
it escaped the genius of Archimedes and 
Apollonius, two of the greatest men pro- 
duced by antiquity. 

The importance of these Indian 
numbers, popularly miscalled Arabic ; 
of the cipher, or zero, also borrowed 
from India; and of the system of value 
by position, in virtue of which the num- 
ber one has different values when it is 
the first figure of ten, a hundred, a 
thousand, and so on, is worked out in 
detail by Dr. Tobias Dantzig in his new 
book on Number , The Language of 
Science. He proves to demonstration 
that we arc debtors to India both for 
the scientific and for the practical deve- 
lopment of arithmetic. The most matter- 
of-fact merchant makes obeisance to the 
Rishis when he adds up the totals in his 
cashbook. He uses symbols borrowed 
from India every time he writes a check. 
As suggesting our debt to India in other 
fields of mathematics, we may follow Dr. 
Dantzig in quoting from the Brahman 
Bhaskara, who is assigned to the twelfth 
century of our era, a sentence which has 
a singularly modern flavour : — 

‘The square of a positive number, as 
also that of a negative number, is posi- 
tive; and the square root of a positive 
number is twofold, positive and nega- 
tive; there is no square root of a nega- 
tive number, for a negative number is 
not a square.’ 

Since Dr. Dantizig considers that 
mathematics began in modern Europe 
with the Italian Bombelli in the six- 
teenth century, the priority of India 
seems clear. The difficulty is that all 
early dates in India are still under the 
cloud cast by Archbishop Ussher’s 
chronology; 4004 B.C. for the creation 
dominated all our first Orientalists, who 
tqjescoped millenniums into centuries 
and centuries into decades in obedience 


to that shrunken yardstick. So far no 
one has seriously undertaken to un- 
scramble this confusion. Therefore In- 
dia’s achievements may be far older 
than the ‘early centuries A.D.’ to which 
Dr. Dantizig cautiously attributes them. 

Pythagoras, whose long studies in 
Egypt and in the East are too generally 
ignored by the school which holds that 
all wisdom began with the Greeks, held 
some form of heliocentric teaching. A 
like view, that the sun, and not the 
earth, is the centre of the solar system, 
was pointed out by the American Sans- 
kritist Fitzedward Hall in the Vishnu 
Purana : — 

‘Of the sun, which is always in one 
and the same place, there is neither set- 
ting nor rising ; for what is called rising 
and setting is only the seeing and the 
not seeing the sun.’ 

But the later Greek astronomers, 
including Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
were convinced that our earth is the 
centre of the universe, which they con- 
ceived as a not very large globe with 
the stars ‘fixed’ on its inner surface. 
If wc supplement this small globular 
universe with the chronology deduced 
from the Hebrew scriptures and finally 
formulated by Archbishop Ussher, we 
have the world as it continued until the 
discoveries of Copernicus, whose great 
book was published as he lay dying, in 
the year 1543, some twenty years before 
the birth of Shakespeare. The steady 
extension of the universe both in space 
and in time is the most notable fact of 
the last four centuries. The most 
recent results are embodied in the 
splendidly imaginative writings of Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington. 
And the noteworthy fact is that these 
newest results arc singularly like the 
vietvs taught millenniums back, in 
ancient India. 

Let us take examples in space and 
time. First, the Ptolemaic empyrean 
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contained some five thousand stars. 
Perhaps ten thousand may be seen from 
a mountain top in India on a moonless 
night, when the stars gleam like colored 
jewels. But Buddha, teaching two 
thousand five hundred years ago, speaks 
of a hundred thousand times ten 
million worlds— that is, a million million. 
Sir Arthur Eddington is quoted as 
estimating that the great hundred-inch 
mirror telescope may make a photo- 
graphic record of stars up to the 22d 
and 23d magnitudes; in all, perhaps, 
three hundred thousand million. It is 
possible that the new two-hundred-inch 
mirror may bring these figures up to the 
Buddha’s total. Again, Sir James 
Jeans is quoted as estimating the age of 
the stellar universe as two hundred 
million million years. This still falls 
short of the total for a Year of Brahma, 
the universal Expansive Power, in the 
tables of the Purunas. Further, Buddha, 
or his disciples, taught a nebular theory 
closely resembling the most recent 
speculation of Jeans and Eddington. 

To sum up : In the firmament of our 
intellectual life are two shining lights, 
Bellas and Palestine, from which we 
have drawn the essence of our science 


and our religion. But the ethical and 
religious teachings of India arc in 
spirit singularly like those of the New 
Testament ; Warren Hastings recog- 
nized that, a century and a half ago. 
When it comes to science, India is far 
closer to the most modern cosmological 
conceptions than Hellas ever was, while 
to India we owe such prosaic yet in- 
dispensable elements of our modern 
world as the figures which, with zero, 
are the very foundation of our practical 
and theoretical computations. India, 
therefore, among the nations of all time, 
is one of the few which have been greatly 
creative, in the intellectual as well as 
in the spiritual and ethical fields. But, 
while it would be unprofitable to seek 
in the Athens or Palestine of to-day for 
the living spirit that gave Greece and 
Judaea their world significance, with 
India it is not so. Her spiritual and 
intellectual life still burns, though buried 
deep under the debris of the centuries. 
Therefore, the future of India is not 
only the concern of India, or of the 
British Empire, but of the whole 
world. The hidden fires may, at some 
future day, be uncovered, once more 
burning brightly to illumine mankind. 


ASIITAVAKUA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 


By whom self-distr ction es. is seen he g indeed 

practises control the noble-nnnded one g but fafas: distracted not 
( is g; he ) their being nothing to accomplish fa what does. 

17. He, indeed, controls 1 himself, who sees distraction in 
himself. But the noble-minded 2 one is not distracted. Having 
nothing to accomplish, 3 what would he do ? 

[ Controls etc . — Distraction, outward or inward, in any form, is caused only by the 
identification of the Self with the non-self, which is due to ignorance. It has, therefore, 
no Pl a(, e in the man of Self-knowledge. Controlling the mind etc. is meaningless to him. 
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a Noble-minded etc.— One who perceives the Self as One without a second. 

3 Accomplish — by way of getting rid of distraction.] 

ST STOTf^T ST f^tf ST II \<Z II 

Like an ordinary man existing irftr even the man of Know- 
ledge contrary to the ordinary man he && of his own w.fij 

concentration *r not fireq distraction ^ not #q stain ^ not qjgfa sees. 

18. The man of Knowledge, though 1 living like a common 
man, is contrary to him. He sees* neither concentration* nor 
distraction nor defilement of his own. 

[* Though etc . — His external behaviour may seem like that of other people, but there 
is a fundamental difference between their outlooks. Ordinary people look upon the world 
as real and substantial and behave with it as such, but the man of Knowledge knows 
and feels it as illusory and unsubstantial and his behaviour with it is only apparent. 
His actions arc no longer voluntary but are impelled only by the momentum of the 
effects of those actions that are responsible for his life in this world. His body drops off 
as soon as those effects are exhausted. 

2 Sees etc. — For he sees nothing but the Self which is pure intelligence. 

3 Concentration — As long as there is distraction, concentration is resorted to as an 
aid to Self-realisation ; but after Self-knowledge has been attained, it is no longer needed. 
Distraction, then, there is none and he abides in Absolute Existence.] 

fafisT ii u a 

Who wwiqfafto: devoid of e xistence ami non-existence satisfied 
fafasr: free from desire wise in the sight of the world n acting 

ffa by him faferj anything uq even *r not done. 

19. He who is devoid 1 of existence and non-existence, who 
is wise, satisfied, 2 and free from desire, does 3 nothing even if he 
may be acting in the eyes of the people. 

[ J Devoid etc. — i.e., beyond the relative world which is a mixture of existence and 
non-existence. It is said to be existent as it is perceived in ordinary consciousness but 
to be non-existent as it is lost in superconsciousness. Knowing the nature of the world, 
the man of Knowledge is quite unconcerned with it. 

3 Satisfied — in Self. 

3 Does etc. — Actions are no longer actions when they are not accompanied with the 
feeling of egoism. The man of Knowledge is absolutely free from it. He does not 
identify himself with his actions. He is, therefore, really inactive, even though he 
may be seen as acting.] 

qr SJT &T vfaF I | 

W qc^fvrfjTTOTfa flefiesfl fdyd: || 3° || 

irt When what to do comes ^ that gjsn doing happily 
fawn living of the wise one ufrft in activity qi ( expletive ) fwft in inacti- 
vity *r or 50'*: uneasiness »i not surely ( is ). 
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20. The wise one who lives on happily doing what 1 comes 
to him to be done, does 2 not feel 3 troubled either in activity or 
inactivity. 

[ l What etc.— as a matter of course on account of Prarabdha. With Self-knowledge 
the effects of all actions of past incarnations as well as of the present life except only 
those of Prarabdha , arc completely destroyed. The man of Knowledge has only to reap 
the consequences of his Prarabdha Karmas as long as they last and his actions are 
guided accordingly. 

J Does etc . — Because he no longer engages himself in any action or refrains from it 
out of his own will. Voluntary actions breed unhappiness when they are frustrated or 
impeded. Devoid of the feeling of egoism, he is the same in activity and inactivity. 

* Feel ctc.—Durgraha is literally cramp or spasm.] 

fffrra**: i 

\ m: || || 

Desirclcss independent free free from bondage 

( 5^: man ) by the wind of the effects of past actions fan: cast ( qn 

being ) like a dry leaf acts. 

21. Blown by the wind of the Samskaras, the desireless, 
independent, free, 1 and liberated" person acts" like a dry leaf. 

[ l Free — from passions. 

a Liberated — from all bondages. 

3 Acts etc. — Just as a dry leaf is blown by the wind hither and thither without any 
choice of its own, even so the man of Knowledge is guided by his Prarabdha without 
the least vestige of egoism in him.] 

g fnfa sr 5T Ehi^t i 
s ^ sragr ii 

Of one who has transcended worldly existence <\ ( expletive ) 
anywhere w joy not sorrow not ( is ) ever jjtaswu cool- 

minded g; he one without a body w as if exists. 

22. There is no 1 joy or sorrow for one who. has transcended 
worldly existence. Ever with a serene 2 mind, he lives like' one 
without a body. 

I 1 No etc . — Both joy and sorrow are different modifications of the uncontrolled mind 
and originate from desire for relative things, which is at the root of worldly existence. 
Therefore one who has transcended worldly existence has gone beyond both joy and 
soi row. 

3 Serene — which does not give rise to any modifications whatsoever. 

* Like etc . — An important fact is recognised here, namely that the Jivanmukta , one 
liberated while still living, enjoys no less freedom than the Vidchamukta, one whose 
body has dropped off after the attainment of final emancipation ; for though he may 
appear to have a body, the Jivanmukta is not the least affected by it.] 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

In the first article of this issue will be 
found how in training his disciples 
Swami Vivekananda always appealed to 
their inner strength. Swami Viveka- 
nanda was nothing if not an awakener 
of strength. The article also shows how 
the Swami was high above all conven- 
tionalities, and indicates as well how 
large w r as his heart and how broad his 
sympathy. ... In 66 Hinduism invudes 
America ” we have tried to show with 
copious extracts from the book referred 
to how insidious is the propaganda that 
is being made by a section of people in 
America to belittle India and the value 
of Indian culture. Many of the quota- 
tions — and they only show the trend of 
thoughts in the book— embody views, 
which are so very absurd and ridiculous 
on the face of them that they require no 

reputation Swami Ashokananda 

writes the next article to redeem the 
promise lie made as Editor of the 
Prabuddha Bharata. The article will 
speak for itself .... Dr. Mahendra- 
nath Sircar’s article, which is concluded 
in this issue has been received with ap- 
preciation in the scholarly circle. . . . 
We have no doubt that the Divine Pro- 
mise will stir the religious feelings of 
many. It is astonishing that the writer 
though belonging to another faith could 
so well catch the deeper spirit of Hindu 
scriptures. This very fact clearly points 
out that all persons have got at bottom 
a kindred spiritual nature. Mr. M. H. 
Syed belongs to the staff of the Oriental 
Department in the Allahabad Univer- 
sity. . . . The Destiny of India is quot- 
ed from an article published in a recent 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly of 
America. 


INDIAN TEACHERS IN DEMAND 
FROM ABROAD 

Recent political events in India have 
drawn the attention of the whole world 
to it. The other day a press reporter 
said that even in a far away place in 
Jugo-Slavia, a person was enquiring him 
about Mahatma Gandhi and his 
movement. The credit of Mahatma 
Gandhi lies in the fact that even in 
the stormy activities of politics all his 
actions arc pitched to a high standard 
of religion, in the broader sense of the 
term. Ilis polities is not separate from 
religion ; in other words, even through 
his political activities he wants to attain 
his personal salvation. That is a 
wonderful thing in the eye of the world. 

In India, religion has not been kept 
apart only for a certain day of the 
week, but it covers all phases of 
activities within twenty-four hours of 
the day. Here one has to transform all 
his activities into an offering to God. 
Mahatma Gandhi greatly typifies this 
aspect of the Indian life. 

With regard to present Indian affairs, 
The Ilibbert Journal in one of its issues 
writes : — “It would, however, be a 
disastrous mistake to regard these 
events exclusively from the political 
point of view, since in India religion 
and political interests are intimately and 
indeed inseparably united. In truth, in 
no other land has religion so deeply 
penetrated and enveloped, so firmly 
held and profoundly influenced, life as 
a whole. Its subtle atmosphere spreads 
everywhere and pervades all things. . • • 
In India religion has never been depart- 
mentalised. And here assuredly she is 
entirely in the right. For a secular 
state would, in the end, prove an 
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impossibility. The interests and activi- 
ties of a purely secular state would 
necessarily lack .... that spiritual 
principle, without which it would, 
indeed, be nothing better than a 
galvanised corpse, having only the 
semblance, not the reality of life. . . . 
And it is, in our judgment, by the 
essential pantheism of her religion that 
in the end, India will be found able to 
save herself from the disintegration that 
at present appears to threaten her; and, 
further, only if in this respect we are 
prepared to learn of her , shall we , too, 
as an empire , be spared the like disaster . 
(Italics are ours). And by religious 
pantheism, let us remark, we mean only 
that higher pantheism which discerns 
the Atman or Self in all things and all 
things in the divine Atman or Self.” 

Yes, this is a great lesson which the 
world has to learn from India and India 
has to teach the world; namely, that 
God pervades all, and as such all our 
actions should be attuned to that idea. 
Unfortunately, due perhaps to the dark 
period of history through which India 
had to pass, all India is not fully cons- 
cious of this noble mission ; some of her 
children are even prepared to reconstruct 
the entire national life on a Western 
model. There are many Indians who 
feci proud of their religion and philo- 
sophy, but their pride proceeds not from 
any deep knowledge of them, but is fed 
by the praise some Western scholars 
have for Indian religion and philosophy. 
What is necessary is that a great 
attempt should be made by every Indian 
to ransack every little gem of truth that 
is to be found in the religion and 
philosophy of the country, to realise 
that in life and spread that all over the 
world for the good of the humanity at 
large. 

The writer of The Hibbert Journal 
further says : ‘ ‘Hitherto, however, we 
have been obliged, to rely for our know- 


ledge of Hindu Faith and Philosophy 
for the most part on such interpretations 
as have been forthcoming from the pens 
of European scholars. But religion, 
especially philosophical religion and 
certainly such religious philosophy 
as that of India, needs to be interpreted 
from within by those, i.r., who know its 
value and profess it as their own. For, 
after all, how can anyone adequately 
interpret another’s religion, however 
sympathetic he may be ? Anyhow, after 
Western scholars and thinkers had done 
their best, there still remained the need, 
and it was a very urgent one, that 
India should speak for herself. At 
length the soul of India found genuine 
expression in the English tongue through 
the voice of the Swami Vivekananda 
. . . , a wandering monk, who address- 
ed with startling effect the Parliament 
of Religions in 1893. The addresses of 
the Swami on that and other occasions, 
together with the able and beautiful 
writings of her saintly convert, Sister 
Nivcdita (Miss Margaret Noble), pro- 
duced a profound and lasting effect on 
the mind of the W T est. Yet something 
further, something rather different, is 
needed now. W T hat we are asking of 
India at the present time is, not so much 
the missionary to convert, as the 
Teacher to instruct us.” W 7 c would 
rather say both are necessary. . . 
There should be a class of people who 
by rightly interpreting Indian culture 
and civilisation can influence the 
Western mind and draw its attention 
to the beauties lying hidden in them ; 
and there should be another class of 
people who being the embodiment of 
Indian religion and ideal, will be able 
to transform the very life of the persons 
they come in contact with. One class 
will appeal to the intellect and the other 
to the heart. The author in his last 
remark is perhaps labouring under a 
misconception, when using the word 
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“missionary.” If Hindu missionaries 
go out to preach, they do so not so 
much with a recruiting motive as to 
stimulate the faith of the people in 
their own religion. For is it not one 
of the fundamentals of Hinduism that 
all religions are in essence true, being 
simply different paths to realise the same 
God? 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE 
CONVERSION OF THE 
“HEATHENS” 

The Christian missionaries have been 
pioneers in Occidental learning and 
medical relief in different parts of the 
world. In India, too, they have 
played a great role in the spread of 
Western education, and have been res- 
ponsible for carrying on various acts 
of charity, bringing succour to the poor 
and the distressed in many parts of 
the country. They have rendered to the 
people of India services which Indians 
themselves have not cared to do for their 
countrymen. But if the good done by 
the Christian Missionary Societies has 
been considerable, the harm done by 
them to the Indians has been no less 
so. And what is true of India is true 
of other “heathen” lands as well. 

Speaking of the Christian missionary 
activities in Africa, Prof. Julian Huxley 
of the Royal Institute, London, has 
made many a thought-provoking obser- 
vation in an impartial article on 
“Missions and the Life of Africa” con- 
tributed to the Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine. Professor Huxley very right- 
ly praises the Missions for the “credit 
side of the balance,” and quite justly 
he also blames them for the “debit 
side.” And what he says in connection 
with Africa holds good more or less in \ 
the case of India and other non- 
Christian lands. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
missionary bodies do not represent the 


same culture and outlook, and are often 
very different in their ideas from one 
another. And so great is the divergence 
that, to quote the words of the writer, 
“not merely will one missionary body 
base itself on quite different ideas from 
another, but two stations or sections 
of one and the same Missionary Society 
may be as different as chalk from 
cheese — one may be dominated by old- 
fashioned ideas and narrow, bigoted 
minds, the other by the most humane 
and modernist temper.” Thus the 
Christianity that is preached to the 
“natives” is divided into a number of 
separate sects, “each assuring the black 
man that it alone holds the secret of his 
eternal salvation — and implying, if no 
longer openly assorting, damnation to 
the rest.” 

But in spite of all their differences 
naturally bewildering to the native, I he 
white missionaries have all got a 
common point in view. Their ideal of 
, service is as a rule dominated by the 
thought of conversion. This is true not 
only in the field of medical service but 
also in that of education. Prof. Huxley 
thus exposes the Christian missionary’s 
underlying motive which has already 
been detected by the “heathens” whose 
souls he is anxious to save, — “With 
few but notable exceptions, missionary 
endeavour put conversion far above 
education, concentrates as much as 
possible on religious teaching, and often 
— though this attitude is decreasing - 
sees in secular knowledge merely a bait 
with which to angle for souls. (Thai: 
being so, one can hardly blame those 
among the natives who being astute 
enough to see this manage to secure the 
bait without swallowing the hook.)” 

. Actuated by an inordinate desire to 
impress subscribers at home by scoring 
as many conversions as possible, the 
Christian missionary tries to destroy 
ruthlessly the convert’s native culture, 
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and supplant it by his own. This 
thoughtless method baffles the purpose 
of true education and goes against 
the first principles of evolution. It 
denationalises the proselyte, and very 
often makes him a cultural hybrid who 
represents neither the native nor the 
foreign culture. As the writer points 
out, “Where conversion is the prime 
aim, it is almost inevitable that many 
valuable native customs will be lost in 
the process. Converts often come to 
despise all their own customs. They 
throw 7 the baby out with the bath and 
abandon respect for tribal elders and 
tribal traditions. Yet they almost 
invariably fail to imbibe our Western 
traditions properly (how could they in 
a few short months?) and so usually 
fall between two stools.” 

Christianity is the religion of the 
dominating white race possessing an 
abnormally developed superiority “com- 
plex.” And coming in contact with the 
missionaries of this ‘'superior” race, 
Cue convert, who very often accepts the 
new religion not for any religious motive 
but for mere worldly considerations, 
learns to look down upon his own people, 
further, he contracts a new mental dis- 
ease in the form of religious intolerance 
from which he was free before. Prof. 
Huxley diagnoses the malady correctly 
when he observes. “Intolerance is only 
t" be expected among half-educated 
converts who have been assured that 
Christianity (or rather one particular 
or meh of it) means salvation, while all 
other religions mean damnation.” 

It is the narrow-mindedness of the 
intolerant missionary that breeds 
narrow-mindedness in the converts, 
^nd there is no doubt that in spite of 
‘ change for the better, missionary 
groups in non-Christian lands are more 
narrow-minded than the religious circles 
,n t ^ lc Western countries from which 
th *y ar e drawn. It is an irony that 


often the proselytising zealots are no 
more advanced in their thoughts and 
ideas than the people of the “backward” 
races whom they are eager to enlighten t 
Very pointedly does the writer remark, 
“We attempt to wean the negro from 
his addiction to magic and yet allow 
him to be preached at and converted by 
people who solemnly believe in prayers 
for rain, the literal translation of the 
bible, the historical truth of Genesis* 
account of creation, and all the rest of 
it ! . . . . I wonder if people of this 
stamp realise that their ideas seem 
exactly as barbaric, crude, and wrong 
to a considerable and influential section 
of civilized people as do to them the 
ideas of the primitive tribes among 
whom l hey are working?” Thus the 
missionary wants to replace one form 
of superstition by another. And where 
he succeeds he manages to bring about 
in most eases a social and cultural chaos 
which is as deplorable as dangerous in 
its havoc. According to the writer, 
what is needed is a better type of 
missionaries thoroughly trained in their 
work, and fully acquainted with the 
spirit of the culture and tradition of the 
race which they propose to serve. 

Prof. Huxley pleads for the slow 
process of “anthropological missioniz- 
ing” as opposed to “the more specta- 
cular business of quantitative conver- 
sion.” Hut is missionizing necessary 
at all ? Should not a better method be 
adopted by which each people may be 
helped to follow its own law of evolu- 
tion, both in social and religious 
matters, and to attain to its individual 
and collective self-realisation? Such a 
scheme of evolution will certainly be 
better than anthropological or any other 
form of missionizing. But this will be 
possible only when the missionary frees 
his mind from the thoughtless desire for 
formal conversion, that taints his mind 
to no small extent. 
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A question, not raised by the writer, 
naturally arises in this connection. The 
Christian missionary bodies are carrying 
on along with their beneficent work also 
thoughtless acts of destruction, and this 
under the protection, and often with the 
help of the so-called Christian Govern- 
ments. But can such activities be con- 
tinued eternully ? What will happen 
when the administration changes hands, 
as some day it must, when the natives 
come into power, and realise the 
immensity of the harm done to them in 
the name of religion? Young China 
has been disillusioned and has become 


positively antagonistic towards the 
Christian Missions. Will not the African 
and other “backward” peoples also open 
their eyes some day and see facts as they 
are? And what will be their attitude 
towards the missionary bodies? Will 
they also be actuated by an anti- 
Christian feeling like the Chinese 
nationalists ? Time alone can answer 
this question. But there is no doubt 
that the future of the Christian Mission's 
in non-Christian lands will be very 
gloomy unless the missionaries arc able 
to transform themselves into agents, not 
of destruction but of fulfilment. 


REVIEW 


CHRISTIANITY AS BHAKTI MARGA : 
A STUDY OF THE JOHANN IN E DOC- 
TRINE OF LOVE. By A. J. Appasamy, 
M.A. (Harvard), J). Phil . (Oaon). The 
Christian Literature Society for India. 
Madras. pp., Price Re. lj-. 

To lndianisc Christianity is the problem 
before the Christian Missionaries of India to 
day. To relate Christianity to Hindu 
thought, to make it deep-rooted in the 
Indian soil is the task, which some Indian 
Christians have now set themselves to. The 
present work by the editor of the Christian 
Literature Society for India is an interest- 
ing exposition of the Christian ideal of Love 
embodied in the Gospel of St. John in 
relation to the Hindu religion of Bhukti. 
Of the many types of Hindu religious 
thought, the author has chosen the Bhakti 
cult in view of the fact that it is the most, 
prevalent form of religion in India and hsis 
the nearest affinity with the Christian faith. 
Then again, the Hindu mind is naturally 
disposed to mystical experience, and the 
mystical aspect of Christianity has found 
adequate expression in the writings of St. 
John. The author has selected certain 
typical passages from the Fourth Gospel 
and interpreted them successively to repre- 
sent different phases of Christian love. 
Bhakti literature of India, such as the 
Bhagavatam, the Bhagavad Gita and the 
songs of Tamil Saints, have been quoted 
from time to time. 

The author has dealt with the common 


features of the two faiths in an appreciative 
spirit. He has also indicated the distinctive 
marks of the Christian Bhakti. But in spite 
of his intelligent attempt at comparison, lie 
fails to grasp the profundity and sublimity 
of the Hindu ideal of Bhakti and misunder- 
stands some of its essential characteristic. 
The remark that the Hindu religion c> 
Bhakti Jays no emphasis on the culture < i 
will is but one out of several instances of Ins 
misconception. It is to be noted that the 
Vai.shnava savants of India have marked out 
two stages in the development of Bhakti. 
The one is the preparatory, the other is tin 
primary. In the first stage, the devotee has 
not the spontaneous intlow of love, Bhakti 
is with him more or less a mental process 
For such a devotee the observance of rite 
and duties has been strictly enjoined by the 
Shastras. In the second stage, the Bhakta 
has a natural and intense love of God, which 
manifests ilsell through his thoughts, feel 
ing.s and actions. Ethical life is with him a 
matter of course. The great truth that in 
the life of a Bhakta Ihe love of man is but 
h phase of the love of God and that each 
is incomplete without the other, has be* n 
again and again afiirmcd by the Bhakti lite- 
rature of India. Kindness to all living be 
ings is one of the three cardinal precepts >f 
Sri Chaitauya. 

The passionate love of God at its highest 
pitch sometimes produces ecstatic feelings 
which often seek expression through the 
body. These the author confounds "it 
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sentimentality and hysteric tits. It is true 
that physical symptoms are \o sure measure 
of divine love. But that profound spiritual 
■experiences oftentimes give physical expres- 
sions is a fact evidenced by the lives of the 
Bhaktas all over the world, whose saintly 
purity, selflessness and wisdom testify to the 
■depth and genuineness of their Bhakti. 


Bhakti is inevitably associated with a 
^ense of relationship with God. There are 
different types of Bhakti according to the 
nature of the relationship. The relationships 
between the Bhakta and God correspond to 
our normal relationships in life. The atti- 
tude of the son to the father is a marked 
feature of the Christian Bhakti. This ac- 
cording to the Vaishnava saints is a form 
of Dasya-bhakti, devotion in which servant- 
consciousness predominates. Dasya-bhakti 
expresses itself in three different attitudes, 
the attitude of the servant to the master, 
the attitude of the subject to the king as 
protector, and the altitude of the son to the 
father. At the background of this Bhakti 
there is always the consciousness of God s 
majesty and power. So this Bhakti is woven 
with a sense of awe and a sense of duties and 
wbligalions. Both these elements are con- 
stant factors of Christian Bhakti. The alti- 
tude of a friend to a friend and the attitude 
of the mother to the son. cannot be said to 
be the dominant features of the Christian 
Bhakti. There are rare eases of the wifely 
attitude towards the Divine in the lives of 
Christian mystics. The last two attitudes 
largely prevail in the Bhakti religion of 
India. In these types of Bhakti the sense of 
Cod’s might and splendour is overpowered 
by the consciousness of His infinite grace. 
lo\e. sweetness and beauty. It is no wonder 
dial the author fails to comprehend the close 
intimacy and sublime pathos of this form of 
supreme love. 


His view of the Hindu doctrine of Karma 
,s equally wrong. Karma is not ail external 
bond over which man has no control, nor is 
d something for which man is not respon- 
sible, as the author presumes. According to 
Hie law of Karma each man reaps the fruits 
his own actions. He alone is responsible 
b»r whatever he suffers or enjoys. It also 
allows man sufficient scope and freedom of 
to counteract the influence of his own 
eeds. It i s the best possible explanation 
the differences and discrepancies of life. 
0 cann °t deny Karma without making God 


ultimately responsible for the evils we are 
beset with. 

Lastly, while thanking the author for his 
generous appreciation of Hinduism, we can- 
not but point out some of his erroneous 
ideas. The past religious life of India, he 
observes, has been simply a preparation for 
the acceptance of Christianity. We do not 
know whether blind faith or bigotry leads 
the author to such a conclusion. It is not 
too much to say that the vast, varied and 
profound spiritual experiences it has gained 
through its numberless seers, sages, saints 
and prophets from time immemorial have 
made Hinduism the most liberal and com- 
prehensive of all the religions of the world. 
It can appreciate not only Christianity but 
every other form of religion and determine 
the place of each in the world of religions. 
But does this indicate that the Hindus will 
accept Christianity as the fulfilment of their 
religion ? 

THE D(H THINK OK KARMA. By Swann 
Abhcdaminda. The Hamakrishna Vedanta 
Society, 40 . Beadon Street, Calcutta. .It pp. 
Trice Two Annas only. 

This is a small but valuable book. It gives 
a comprehensive idea of the doctrine of 
Karma within a short compass. The lan- 
guage is so simple and lucid that even a lav- 
mnn can easily understand and amply profit 
by what it. teaches. 

It discusses the Laws of Causation, Action 
and Reaction, Compensation and Retribution 
in the light of the discoveries of modern 
science. The author has shown very nicely 
how the universal character of the Law of 
Karma can alone scientifically explain 
various anomalies found in the world. He 
has refuted the theory of “Predestination 
and Grace” as having any room in the Law 
of Karma. “If we are all predestined by 
God to be sinful or virtuous, to lx* happy 
or unhappy, we can neither undo our destiny 
nor act against the Divine decree. It makes 
us absolute automata bound hand and foot 
by the chain of slavery. Furthermore, it 
makes God partial and unjust. Why should 
lie make one innocent creature destined to 
suffer and another to enjoy? Why is it that 
one obtains His grace before one’s birth and 
another does not? If a sinner be destined to 
sin even before his birth, why should lie be 
responsible for bis works, and why should he 
suffer for the whim of the Omniscient and Al- 
mighty Creator? H God be merciful to all 
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of His creatures, why should He not make 
all equally good and virtuous, moral and 
spiritual ?” It is shown how these questions 
remain unanswered by the theory of “Pre- 
destination and Grace,*’ but they do not 
arise in l he doctriue of Karma. 

The book will be of great help to those 
who lead a discontented life, so far as reli- 
gion is concerned. 

THE RELIGION OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By Sxvami Abhedananda. The 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, tyl, Beadon 
Street, Calcutta. 37 pp. Price Three Annas 
only. 

This small volume will be a profi table 
study. At the very beginning iL gives in a 
nutshell the results of modern science in 
different branches, e.g., Astronomy, Geology, 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, Bio- 
logy, Comparative Psychology and so forth. 

The author has shown how science has de- 
monstrated that the various forces of nature 
are so many manifestations of one eternal 
Cosmic Energy. He has quoted some of the 
great scientists of to-day as to their attitude 
towards popular religion and traditional 
faiths. He has pul forwaid the reasons why 
“scientific minds do not rare to entertain" 
blind faiths or beliefs. Therefore, what 
should be the religion of the present scientific 
age has been suggested l»y him in various 
ways. Some of them arc : “The Twentieth 
Century needs a religion which will be in 
perfect harmony with all the truths discover- 
ed by modern science, which must be based 
upon the principle of unity in variety, and 
which should regard the material and effi- 
cient cause of the universe as one and the 
same. 

“The Twentieth Century needs a religion 
which will advocate freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech and al the same time, 
which will be in perfect harmony with the 
conclusions of modem scientific researches; 
a religion which will harmonize with the 
monistic philosophy, and every step of which 
shall be founded upon the solid rock of truth 
unassailable by the critics whether of higher 
or of lower order.” 

Lastly it has been very clearly pointed out 
how Vedanta can prove itself to be a reli- 
gion which is at once scientific and uni- 
versal. The book is absolutely free from any 
sectarian bias. 

TALES FROM SANSKRIT DRAMATISTS. 

Edited by a host of learned Professors of 


Sanskrit. G. A . Nateson $ Co., Madras. 
First Edition . 365 pp . Price , Rs. 2. 

It is an excellent handy book, written in 
an easy and fluent style. The tales are 
written on the lines of Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, and are intended to bring the 
classical treasures within a small compass. 
The tales range over the vast field of Sans- 
krit Drama from Bhasa down to Visakha- 
datta, including the well-known plays, a. 
Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, Sakun 
tala, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvasiya, 
Mricehakatika, Malati-Madhava, Nagananda, 
Ratnavali, and Mudrarakshasa. 

The book is a pleasant reading and a good 
introduction to Sanskrit Drama in general 
and to prominent Sanskrit plays in parti 
cular. 

THE BUAGAVAD GITA (Students* Edi- 
tion). Translated by D. S. Surma, M.A.. 
Professor , Presidency College , Madras, l'he 
Current Thought Press, PycrofCs Road , 
Triplicune, Madras. 199 pp. Price Clut>. 
Bound Rs. 2; Paper Rc . 1/8. 

The author has brought out the transla 
lion with a suitable introduction, text, note- 
and views of notable comment a tors. Tin, 
translation has been failhful to the origin s 
and expressed in simple English. The book 
has been nicely printed and in good pa pe- 
lt will undoubtedly be of immense value t 
the students for whom it is intended. 

THE VISION OF KYVANNON SAM A 
Edited by B. L. Broughton, M.A. (0 < on). 
Luzac & Co., Great Russell Street , W d . 
London, tot pp. Cloth Bound. [Price net 
given). 

It U an inspiring book on the story of th.* 
last Avatar of Kwanyin that lias won Ihc 
hearts of Buddhists in the Far Easl. 

The author gives a very valuable intrudin' 
tiem on the fundamentals of Buddhism. h* 
conclusion, he hopes that “this story wliic.i 
is dear to the hearts of millions in the \*si 
East, may prove of interest to European 
readers and afford another link of common 
humanity between East and West, and som. 
small aid to that mutual understanding u; ,(J ' 
which the future of humanity depends. 

The book is written in a charming * 
and in a spirit of catholic outlook. R rta * 
like a novel for its fascinating dcscripti 011. 

It has the grandeur of a delightful p 1 0 
ophy at the same time. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. 
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TIIE BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
SRI RAMAKRISIINA AT ALMORA 

The 96th birthday anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna was celebrated at the Rama- 
krishna Kutir, Almora, on the 19th February 
last. The next day there was the feeding of 
the poor at the Ashram premises. 

On the following Sunday, the 22nd Febru- 
ary, a public meeting was held at the Ram- 
say High School Hall under the presidentship 
of Rai Pt. Badridalt Joshi Bahadur, who 
was one of those who saw and welcomed 
Swami Vivekananda at Almora. The Hall 
was packed up with ladies and gentlemen 
representing all communities of Almora — 
European, Indian, Christian, Mahomedan, 
etc. Several speakers addressed the meet- 
ing. Among them was Lala l)aya Nath Sail, 
who knew Swami Vivekananda at Almora 
and told from memory many incidents of the 
life of the Swami. The audience were treat- 
ed lo a short dialogue on the harmony of all 
religions by live students of the Ramakrishna 
Yidyarthi Ashram, impersonating a Padri, a 
Muuluvi, an orthodox Brahmin, a seeker 
idler Truth, and Sri Ramakrishna as the 
hurmoniser of all religions. The president in 
his beautiful concluding speech explained the 
life, learnings and mission of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
STUDENTS’ HOME, MADRAS 

The report for the year 1930 shows a good 
progress made during the period. The Silver 
Jubilee of the Home, celebrated on the 16th 
February, was the most noteworthy event 
of Ihc year. On this occasion the Governor 
of Madras laid the foundation for the work- 
shop in the Industrial section. 

The strength of the Home at the end of 
the year was 184, of which 16 were College 
students, 51 studied in the High School, 45 in 
the Lower Secondary School and 22 in the 
Industrial and Technical School. The ex- 
amination results of the institution are satis- 
factory. The institution records with pleasure 
le distinction gained by two old boys, one 
Wiis successful in this year in the I. C. S. 
lamination in London and the other became 
a Ph.D. in Chemistry for successful research 


work in the Chemistry of Drugs in English 
and Austrian Universities. The internal 
management of the Home was mostly with 
the boys. Household work and gardening 
were done by the boys. Religious Classes 
were held daily and the Gita, Upanishads, 
Vishnu Sahasranamam, Sivananda Lahari, 
Mukundamala and Stotra Itatnam were 
taught. Fifteen boys are under the charge 
of each teacher who guides them in the pre- 
paration of their school lessons, in the forma- 
tion of right habits and in cultivating a 
spirit of self-help and service. Music was 
also taught. Due attention was paid to the 
physical exercise of the boys. The number 
of books taken out for reference and study 
from the Library during the year was 1,900. 
The Residential High School made a steady 
progress. The School Literary Society was 
active and arranged for 20 meetings. The 
Industrial School did satisfactory work 
during the year under review. 

The total receipts for the year were 
Rs. 41,276-13-0 and the expenditure 
Rs. 45,802-11-1 resulting in a deficit of 
Rs. 1,525-14-1. The receipts by subscriptions 
amounted to Rs. 13,750-10-10 as against 
Rs. 15,475-13-1 last year and the expenditure 
on the boarding of the boys was 
Us. 20,347-7-3 working out to an average of 
Rs. 12-9-0 per head per mensem. It will be 
noticed that the income from subscriptions 
has suffered very much. Nearly Rs. 8,500 
are required every month for the mainten- 
ance of the boarders and the running of the 
Schools, and almost the whole of the money 
has to be got from subscriptions and dona- 
tions, as the income from the endowments is 
much too small. We strongly request the 
generous public to financially help this very 
useful institution. All contributions should 
be sent to the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Students' Home, Mylaporc, Madras. 

THE RAMAKRISUNA-VIVEKANANDA 
ASHRAM A, IIOWRAH 

The short report of the Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kannnda Ashrama is to hand. This institu- 
tion was started by a band of young men f 
mainly of Khurut-Kasundia, Howrah, under 
the guidance and inspiration of one of the 
disciples of Swami Vivekananda in 1916. 
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From the very inception it had to undergo 
many difficulties and now it has been able 
to draw the attention and sympathy of the 
public. 

The work of the Ashrnma may be classi- 
fied under three heads : — (1) Religious : 
Classes on the (2ita and Upanishads are held 
and the Birthday Anniversaries of great 
saints are celebrated. (2) Educational: The 
Reading Room contains some useful collec- 
tions of Sanskrit, Bengali and English books. 
A day school named, The Vivekananda Insti- 
tution, is doing wonderful work. The school 
is affiliated to the Calcutta University. The 
number of students on the roll in the year 


was 550. (8) Philanthropic : The Ashrama 

organised a charity performance and door- 
to-door collection on the occasions of the 
North Bengal Flood in the year 1922 and 
Behar Flood in 1928. A total sum of 
Its. 688-12-0 along with a good number of 
old and new clothes and several maunds of 
rice were collected and made over to the 
Rainakrishna Mission for disposal. The 
Ashrama is also maintaining a Charitable 
Dispensary. We have been greatly impress- 
ed by the activities of the Ashrama and hope 
that the group of selfless young men who 
have organised it will serve as an example 
to others. Wc wish them greater success. 


SWAMI ADYANANDA AT TIIE SINGAPORE 
ROTARY CLUB 

SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF TIIE HINDUS 
Interesting Explanation to Rotakjans 


An exceedingly interesting and illuminating 
address on the Social Institutions and Cere- 
monies of the Hindus, dealing principally 
with the caste system and its meanings and 
the many forms of marriages, was delivered 
by Swaini Adyananda, President, Rama- 
krishna Mission, Singapore, at the Rotary 
Club meeting at Raffles Hotel .... The 
meeting was largely attended. 

Proposing a vote of thanks to the speaker, 
ltotarian R. .1. Farrer said he considered that 
of all the addresses made to the Club so far 
that by the Swami was the greatest slop 
towards the fulfilment of the spirit of Rotary 
— service and understanding, (applause). 

Addressing the meeting Swami Adyananda 
said : — 

J\Iy first words this afternoon are those of 
thanks and gratefulness to the authorities of 
the Singapore Rotary Club, especially to the 
Chairman of the Programme Committee, for 
extending to me this privilege of addressing 
so distinguished a gathering today. 

India can be said to be more a continent 
than a country. Customs, language, dress, 
social ceremonies and institutions vary from 
Province to Province amongst the Hindus 
themselves. But, in spite of these diversities, 
the fundamental tenets of the Hindu’s view 
of life are common to all from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas. My purpose this after- 
noon will be to explain to you very briefly 
the true meaning of some of the ceremonies 
and institutions of the Hindus. 


Important among these arc: (I) the cash* 
system, (2) marriage ceremonies. Besides 
these there are many others about which 1 
could give you interesting discourses, but l 
am afraid iL is not possible to do so in such 
a short time. 

Paradoe about the Caste System 

The institution of caste was the principal 
social organisation of the Hindus. But what 
is this caste? Is it a mere instrument of 
tyranny and oppression? However degrad- 
ed the institution may be today, its central 
motives were mutual trust and fellowship. 
This may appear paradoxical to you since 
you have only heard the one side of il 
always. My purpose, however, is not to 
defend the indefensible, but to point out the 
underlying principles. 

The word “caste” is of Portuguese origin. 
Therefore there is a great deal of confusion 
about the word. This led to something 
mysterious about the institution. But if you 
arc a deeper student of Hindu Sociology, 
you will find that it is an attempt to 
harmonise different elements in society <> n 
a co-operative basis. So caste rules have 
various aspects, namely, economic, social, 
cultural and spiritual. Human society i 1 * an 
organic whole, where each individual pla) 3 
his indispensable part. If you want harmony 
and all-round progress you have to organs 
different groups of workers with 
professions, bound by a sense of unity, y e 
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having sufficient decentralisation. Ancient 
leaders in India divided the society in four 
main groups, namely (1) the Brahmins ; (2) 
Kshatriyas ; (3) Vaishyas ; (4) Sudras. 

The functions of those groups were 
different. Each had specific duties to per- 
form. Each group was recognised as equally 
valuable to the general welfare of the society, 
only the caste rules insisted that the out- 
look in society should be more on co-opera- 
tion and harmony than on competition. 

The Brahmins were to develop spiritual 
and cultural ideals. The duty of preserving 
‘law and order’ was left to the Kshatriyas, 
while economic development rested with the 
Vaishyas. The unskilled labourers were the 
Sudras. 

The most interesting point in the caste 
system is, however, the hereditary principle 
of occupation. Except in rare instances, 
where an individual did show special genius 
for a particular profession, occupation was 
hereditary. The hereditary principle has 
certainly its own defects, because it puts 
harriers in the way of an individual choos- 
ing his livelihood. But what is the justifica- 
tion? Why did the ancient law givers in 
India prescribe such restrictive rules? If 
we study the system of caste deeply, we 
shall find the obvious motives. It is well- 
known to you that if modern industrialised 
society has any hitter lessons to teach us 
today, they are those of over-production 
nnd unemployment. The ancient Hindu 
law givers could foresee the inevitable results 
that would follow', if the economic functions 
of individuals in society were not restrained 
to legitimate pi opor lions. The best way of 
doing so, was considered by the Hindu law- 
givers by making occupation hereditary. 

1 have no time at my disposal today to 
l>ui the pros and cons of this aspect of the 
cask* system, but it can be said again that 
through economic significance alone we can- 
not understand the true importance of the 
system. Judging all aspects of life, Hindus 
at that time attributed more value to the 
spiritual and cultural. So the defects in 
the economic system had to be counteracted 
hy emphasising the spiritual ideal. If in 
society different groups of persons have to 
’^ assimilated, it can only he possible when 
^dlcrent vocations are undertaken as 
service.” If we ( J 0 no t rca lise the dignity 
0 labour and consider certain works as 
^grading from a purely economic motive, 
works become servitude. So you find 


the emphasis on spiritualisation of the out- 
look of life by the chastening of feelings 
and impulses through performance of work 
in a spirit of ‘‘service.” Improvement of 
human nature through this ideal is the goal 
of the caste system. 

Service and Fell uiv ship 

In short, the law-givers in India did not 
consider society as a mere federation of 
traders and teachers, hankers and lawyers, 
each competing with the other for better 
economic positions, but looked upon it as an 
organic whole, where service and fellowship 
formed the main principles. 

When this spiritual ideal was replaced by 
hierarchical tendencies in Hindu Society, 
degradation began to start. In the original 
conception oF the institution, however, the 
teacher and the warrior, the merchant and 
the labourer were given equal status and 
privileges. Again, because occupation was 
hereditary generally, it docs not follow that 
the law givers in India were extremely rigid 
to any change, if time demanded. Because, 
in the Mahahharata, the great Hindu epic, 
wo find it mentioned: “One becomes a 
Brahmin by his deeds, not by his family or 
birth.” 

There are instances which prove that con- 
duct was counted more than mere birth. 
Yynsa. who is considered by the Hindus to 
be a great teacher, was born of a fisher- 
woman. 

Besides this aspect, the caste system has 
another feature. It is the social aspect. 
After dividing the society in several groups 
with different duties, they did not very much 
encourage indiscriminate amalgamation of 
different groups through marriage. Though 
this was the general rule amongst different 
groups of social units, there are instances, 
however, where mixture of bloods is recom- 
mended. These are called anulama and 
prnliloma marriages in Hinduism. Whether 
this principle of marriage between people of 
the same status is had in a progressive 
society, is still doubtful. If improvement of 
human species is the purpose of evolution, 1 
am sure, biological selection is one of the best 
methods. In evolution, it is certain, we 
cannot entirely depend on environment ; we 
have to look to heredity a great deal. By 
this I do not. say environment does not count 
at all ; but we should not exaggerate the 
influence of environment. It is a biological 
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fact that the tiny chromosomes of our body 
cells determine our height and weight, form 
and colour, nervous organisation and 
intelligence, and wc inherit these chromo- 
somes from our parents half and half. The 
Hindu law-givers by their intuitive insight 
could see these biological facts, so they 
restricted matrimonial relations between the 
people of the same group who were on the 
same level of culture. 

I have given you a very short summary of 
the underlying principles of this ancient 
social institution of the Hindus. You will 
perhaps agree with me, when I say that 
properly understood the system reveals the 
. characteristic synthetic outlook of the philo- 
sophic Hindu mind. If you arc a student of 
comparative sociology, 3 r ou will find that 
Plato expresses similar ideas in his famous 
book Republic. 

Prof. Edward J. ITrwick, Head of the 
Department of Social Science and Adminis- 
tration of the University of London, writes 
in his well known book The message of 
Plato: “Just as ... . Ancient India insti- 
tuted the caste system upon the basis of 
the three principles of the individual Soul, 
so Plato divides his slate into three classes 
representing the three psychical elements 
. . . . The parallelism is, of course, repeat- 
ed in the central books of the Republic” 

Hindu Marriages 

Thus describing one of the important social 
institutions of the Hindus, I now propose to 
tell you something about the ceremony of 
marriage in Hindu society. The Hindu law 
recognises eight different kinds of marriage. 
But I am not much concerned with the 
technical points of law here. I shall shortly 
describe the spirit of the ceremony, so that 
you can understand the Hindu view-point. 

In Bengal, marriage festivities continue for 
four or five days. On the day of marriage 
both the bride and the bridegroom will fast, 
and at night before an assembly of guests 
the father of the bride will say by chanting 
Sanskrit Mantras to the bridegroom, “With 
God as my witness I give my daughter to 
you.” The bridegroom in reply says, “I 
take your daughter as my companion in joys 
and sorrows.” 

Then the priest ties the hands of the 
couple by a garland of flowers, when both 
the bride and the bridegroom say to each 


other, “My heart is yours and your heart is 
mine. Bound together they are laid at the 
Feet of the Lord.” Thus marriage is not a 
material arrangement alone in Hinduism. 
It is an institution through which human 
personalities are developed by mutal com- 
radeship. Both man and woman are to be 
devoted to higher ideals through family life. 
The Hindu marriage ideals thus emphasise 
that individual inclinations and tendencies 
must be subordinate, so that marriage tics 
may be sublimated to spiritual relationship. 

Comparatively younger girls are married 
and brought to their father-in-law’s home in 
Hindu Society. You may ask why it is so. 
Well, the constitution of the Hindu joint 
family system demands it. The Hindus con- 
sider that the responsibilities of a woman in a 
family arc great, and that her first duty, like 
her comrade’s, is to serve the multifarious 
interests of the family. And it was found 
that with adolescence human personality 
develops such idiosyncrasies as can hardly be 
moulded to the desired end of service. Likes 
and dislikes become pronounced with the 
advance of age, so it is difficult to mould 
grown-up minds to the spirit of service in a 
new family. From this, however, it is not 
to he inferred that woman’s place in Hindu 
Society is in any way inferior to that of man. 
Only the law-givers found that by nature 
feminine psychology and abilities are differ- 
ent from masculine. So there is bound to be 
difference in duties. 

Because of the Spiritual Idealism, marriage 
is indissoluble in Hinduism. I have very 
briefly given you the ideals of the two im- 
portant Hindu institutions. I have tried to 
explain more the spirit than the actual 
forms. By this, I do not, however, for a 
moment mean to say that the present-day 
Hindu Society is in an ideal condition. 
I have only given you the spirit of some 
of the institutions of this ancient people, but 
much remains for us to do to infuse this 
spirit in modern conditions. The work has 
already started. We Hindus, after centuries 
of winter, are in one of the creative periods 
of our history today. We are on the inarch. 
When wc reach the journey’s end, it will he 
seen that the influence of English education 
and contributions of Great Britain towards* 
this Renaissance of the Hindus in modem 
times, are of no small measure.— The Singa- 
pore Free Press. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 1 * 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE 

The Teaching at Thousand Islands 


We all attended our class lectures. 
To a Hindu the teaching itself might 
have been familiar, but it was given 
with a fire, an authority, a realisation 
which made it sound like something 
entirely new. He too “spake like one 
having authority.” To us of the West 
to whom it was all new it was as if a 
being from some radiant sphere had 
come down with a gospel of hope, of 
joy, of life. Religion is not a matter 
belief but of experience. One may 
read about a country, but until one 
bas seen it there can be no true idea. 
AH is within. The divinity which we 
ar e seeking in heaven, in teachers, in 
temples is within us. If we see it out- 
S] dc, it is because we have it within. 
What is the means by which we come 
to realise this, by which we see God? 
Concentration is the lamp which lights 
Ihe darkness. 

There are different methods for differ- 
[ nt states of evolution. All paths lead 
0 G°d. The Guru will put you on the 


path best suited to your development. 
With what sense of release did we hear 
that we not only may, but must follow 
reason. Before that it had seemed that 
reason and intuition are generally 
opposed to each other. Now wc are 
told that we must hold to reason until 
we reach something higher — and this 
something higher must never contradict 
reason. 

The first morning wc learned that 
there is a state of consciousness higher 
than the surface consciousness — which 
is called Samadhi. Instead of the two 
divisions we are accustomed, the cons- 
cious and the unconscious — it would be 
more accurate to make the classifica- 
tion, the subconscious, the conscious, 
and the superconscious. This is where 
confusion arises in the Western way of 
thinking, which divides consciousness 
into the subconscious or unconscious 
and the conscious. They cognize 
only the normal state of mind, for- 
getting that there is a state beyond 
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consciousness — a superconscious state, 
inspiration. How can we know that 
this is a higher state ? To quote Swami 
literally, “In the one case a man goes 
in and comes out as a fool. In the 
other case he goes in a man and comes 
out a God.” And he always said, 
“Remember the supcrconscious never 
contradicts reason. It transcends it, 
but contradicts it never. Faith is not 
belief, it is the grasp on the Ultimate, 
an illumination.” 

Truth is for all, for the good of all. 
Not secret but sacred. The steps are : 
hear, then reason about it, “let the flood 
of reason flow over it, then meditate 
upon it, concentrate your mind upon it, 
make yourself one with it.” Accumu- 
late power in silence and become a 
dynamo of spirituality. What can a 
beggar give? Only a king can give, 
and he only when lie wants nothing 
himself. 

“Hold your money merely as 
custodian for what is God’s. Have no 
attachment for it. Let name and fame 
and money go ; they are a terrible bond- 
age. Feel the wonderful atmosphere of 
freedom. You arc free, free, free ! Oh 
blessed am I ! Freedom am I ! I am 
the Infinite ! In my soul I can find no 
beginning and no end. All is my Self. 
Say this unceasingly.” 

He told us that God was real, a 
reality which could be experienced just 
as tangibly as any other reality; that 
there were methods by which these ex- 
periences could be made which were as 
exact as laboratory methods of experi- 
ment. The mind is the instrument. 
Sages, Yogis, and saints from prehis- 
toric times made discoveries in this 
science of the Self. They have left their 
knowledge as a precious legacy not only 
to their immediate disciples but to 
seekers of Truth in future times. This 
knowledge is in the first instance passed 
on from Master to disciple, but in a 


way very different from the method used 
by an ordinary teacher. The method 
of religious teaching to which we of 
the West have become accustomed is 
that we are told the results of the ex- 
periments, much as if a child were given 
a problem in arithmetic and were told 
its answer but given no instruction as 
to how the result was reached. We 
have been told the results reached by 
the greatest spiritual geniuses known 
to humanity, the Buddha, the Christ, 
Zoroaster, Laotzc, and we have been 
told to accept and believe the result of 
their great experiments. If we are 
sufficiently reverent and devotional, and 
if we have reached that stage of evolu- 
tion where wc know that there must 
be some Reality transcending reason, 
wc may be able to accept and believe 
blindly, but even then it has but little 
power to change us. It does not make, 
a god of man. Now we were told that 
there is a method by which the result 
may be obtained, a method never lost 
in India, passed on from Guru to dis- 
ciple. 

For the first time wc understood why 
all religions begin with ethics. For 
without truth, non-injury, continence, 
non-stealing, cleanliness, austerity, there 
can be no spirituality. For many of us 
in the West ethics and religion arc 
almost synonymous. It is the one con- 
crete thing wc are taught to practise 
and there it generally ends. Wc were 
like the young man who went to Jesus 
and asked, “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” Jesus said, “Thou hast 
read the prophets. Do not kill, do not 
steal, do not commit adultery.” 'Ihf 
young man said, “Lord, all these have 
I kept from my youth up.” Now we 
wanted to hear about Yoga , Sarnadhi 
and other mysteries. This emphasis 
upon things which were by no means 
new to us was something of a surprise. 
But soon we found it was not quite t e 
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same, for it was carried to an 
unthought-of length. The ideal must 
be truth in thought, word, and deed. 
If this can be practised for twelve years, 
then every word that is said becomes 
true. If one perfect in this way says, 
“Be thou healed,” healing comes ins- 
tantaneously. Be blessed, lie is blessed. 
Be freed, he is released. Stories were 
told of those who had this power, and 
who could not recall the word once 
spoken. To the father of Sri Rama- 
krishna this power had come. Would 
that explain why such a son was born 
to him? Then there was the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna himself. “Come again 
Monday,” he said to a young man. “I 
cannot come on Monday, I have some 
work to do; may I come Tuesday?” 
“No,” answered the Master, “these lips 
have said ‘Monday’ : they cannot say 
anything else now.” “How can truth 
come unless the mind is perfected by 
the practice of truth. Truth comes to 
the true. Truth attracts truth. Every 
word, thought, and deed rebounds. 
Truth cannot come through untruth. 
In our time we have an instance in the 
ease of Mahatma Gandhi, regarded by 
some as the greatest man in the world, 
of how far the practice of truth and 
nou-injury will take a man. If he is 
not the greatest man in the world to- 
day, he is certainly one of the greatest 
characters. 

Non-injury in word, thought, and 
deed. There are sects in India which 
apply this mainly to the taking of life. 
Not only are they vegetarians, but they 
try not to injure still lower forms of 
life. They put a cloth over their mouth 
to keep out microscopic creatures and 
sweep the path before them so as not to 
hjurc whatever life may be underfoot. 
But that does not go far, even so there 
remain infinitesimal forms of life which 
|t is impossible to avoid injuring. Nor 

oes k go far enough. Before one has 
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attained perfection in non-injury he h$s 
lost the power to injure. “From me 
no danger be to aught that lives” 
becomes true for him, a living truth, 
reality. Before such a one the lion 
and the lamb lie down together. Pity 
and compassion have fulfilled the law 
and transcended it. 

Continence-Chastity : This subject 

always stirred him deeply. Walking 
up and down the room, getting more 
and more excited, he would stop before 
some one, as if there were no one else 
in the room. “Don’t you see,” he 
would say eagerly, “there is a reason 
why chastity is insisted on in all monas- 
tic orders?” Spiritual giants are pro- 
duced only where the vow of chastity 
is observed. Don’t you see there must 
be a reason? The Roman Catholic 
Church has produced great saints, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Tgnatius Loyala, 
St. Theresa, the two Katharines, and 
many others. The Protestant Church 
has produced no one of spiritual rank 
equal to them. There is a connection 
between great spirituality and chastity. 
The explanation is that these men and 
women have through prayer and medita- 
tion transmuted the most powerful force 
in the body into spiritual energy. In 
India this is well understood and Yogis 
do it consciously. The force so trans- 
muted is called Ojas and is stored up in 
the brain. It has been lifted from the 
lowest centre of the Kundalini , — the 
Muladhar — to the highest.” To us who 
listened the words came to our remem- 
brance : “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” 

In the same eager way he went on 
to explain that whenever there was any 
manifestation of power or genius it w»s 
because a little of this power had 
escaped up the Sushuinna . And did he 
say it? or did wc come to see for our- 
selves the reason why the Avatars and 
even lesser ones could inspire a love so 
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great that it made the fishermen of 
Galilee leave their nets and follow the 
young Carpenter, made the princes of 
the clan of Sakya give up their robes, 
their jewels, their princely estates? It 
was this divine drawing. It was the 
lure of divinity. 

IIow touchingly earnest Swami Vive- 
kananda was as he proposed this 
subject. He seemed to plead with us 
as if to beg us to act upon this teaching 
as something most precious. More, we 
could not be the disciples he required 
if we were not established in this. He 
demanded a conscious transmutation. 
“The man who has no temper has no- 
thing to control,” he said. “I want 
a few, five or six who are in the flower 
of their youth.” 

Austerity : Why have the saints in 
all religions been given to fasting and 
self-denial, to mortification of the body ? 
True, there have been those who 
foolishly regarded the body as an enemy 
which must be conquered and have used 
these methods to accomplish their end. 
The real purpose however is disciplining 
the will. No ordinary will-power will 
carry us through the great work before 
us. We must have nerves of steel and 
a will of iron, a will which is consciously 
disciplined and trained. Each act of 
restraint helps to strengthen the will. 
It is called Tapas in India and means 
literally, to heat, the inner or the higher 
nature gets heated. How is it done? 
There are various practices of a volun- 
tary nature, e.g., a vow of silence is 
kept for months, fasting for a fixed 
number of days, or eating only once a 
day. With children it is often the 
denial of some favourite article of food. 
The conditions seem to be that the vow 
must be taken voluntarily for a specific 
time. If the vow is not kept, it does 
more harm than good. If it is kept, it 
becomes a great factor in building up 


the character so necessary for the higher 
practices. 

Beyond a few directions in meditation 
there was very little set instruction, yet 
in course of these few days our ideas 
were revolutionised, our outlook enor- 
mously enlarged, our values changed. 
It was a re-education. We learned to 
think clearly and fearlessly. Our con- 
ception of spirituality was not only 
clarified but transcended. Spirituality 
brings life, power, joy, fire, glow, 
enthusiasm — all the beautiful and posi- 
tive things, never inertia, dullness, 
weakness. Then why should one have 
been so surprised to find a man of God 
with a power in an unusual degree? 
Why have we in the West always 
associated emaciation and anaemic 
weakness with spirituality ? Looking 
back upon it now one wonders how one 
could ever have been so illogical. 
Spirit is life, Shakti , the divine energy. 

It is needless to repeat the formal 
teaching, the great central idea. These 
one can read for himself. But there 
was something else, an influence, an 
atmosphere charged with the desire to 
escape from bondage — call it what you 
will — that can never be put into words, 
and yet was more powerful than any 
words. It was this which made us 
realise that we were blessed beyond 
words. To hear him say, “This 
indecent clinging to life,” drew aside the 
curtain for us into the region beyond 
life and death, and planted in our hearts 
the desire for that glorious freedom. 
Wc saw a soul struggling to escape the 
meshes of Maya, one to whom the body 
was an intolerable bondage, not only 
a limitation but a degrading humilia- 
tion. “Azad, Azad, the Free,” he 
cried, pacing up and down like a caged 
lion. Yes, like the lion in the cage who 
found the bars not of iron but of 
bamboo. “Let us not be caught tbi» 
time” would be his refrain another day* 
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“So many times Maya has caught us, 
so many times have we exchanged our 
freedom for sugar dolls which melted 
when the water touched them. Let us 
not be caught this time.” So in us was 
planted the great desire for freedom. 
Two of the three requisites we already 
had — a human body and a Guru, and 
n ow he was giving us the third, the 
desire to be free. 

“Don’t be deceived. Maya is a great 
cheat. Get out. Do not let her catch 
you this time,” and so on and so on. 
“Do not sell your priceless heritage for 
such delusions. Arise, awake, stop not 
tilf the goal is reached.” Then he 
would rush up to one of us with blazing 
eyes and lingers pointing and would ex- 
claim, “Remember, God is the only 
Reality.” Like a madman, but he was 
mad for God. For it was at this time 
that he wrote the Song of the Sannya- 
s in. We have not only lost our divinity, 
we have forgotten that we ever had it. 
“Arise, awake, Ye Children of Immortal 
Bliss.” Up and down, over and over 
again. “Don’t let yourself be tempted 
by dolls. They are dolls of sugar, or 
dulls of salt and they will melt and 
become nothing. Be a king and know 


you own the world. This never comes 
until you give it up and it ceases to 
bind. Give up, give up.” 

The struggle for existence, or the 
effort to acquire wealth and power, or 
the pursuit of pleasure, take up the 
thought, energy, and time of human 
beings. We seemed to be in a different 
world. The end to be attained was 
Freedom —freedom from the bondage in 
which Maya has caught us, in which 
Maya has enmeshed all mankind. 
Sooner or later the opportunity to 
escape will come to all. Ours had come. 
For these days every aspiration, every 
desire, every struggle was directed to- 
wards this one purpose — consciously by 
our Teacher, blindly, unconsciously by 
us, following the influence he created. 

With him it was a passion. Freedom 
not for himself alone, but for all — 
though he could help only those in whom 
he could light the tire to help them out 
of Maya’s chains; 

“Strike off thy fetters ! Bonds that 

bind thee down, 

Of shining gold or darker baser 
ore; ... . 

Say c O?n tat sat Om. 9 ” 


MATTER FOR SERIOUS THOUGHT 

By the Editor 


I 

India is now engaged in a grim fight 
for her political rights — to have national 
government. But to be a nation In- 
dians will have to exert themselves 
Wee one man and this cannot be 
expected from them unless every 
° ne sincerely believes that India as 
2 


a nation has a certain destiny to fulfil. 
The independent nations of the West 
feel proud of their political institutions, 
of their contribution to science, art, etc., 
or of any other help rendered towards 
the progress of civilisation. Can India 
also pride herself on any such contribu- 
tion to the world thought? Has she 
also got to offer anything to the world 
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which will make its conditions better? 
In other words, does she indicate signs 
of true life and vitality? It matters 
little how that life manifests itself, blit 
the fundamental question is, Does life 
pulsate through her and in all her 
limbs? The second factor necessary to 
bind the people into a nation is that they 
should have genuine love for their 
motherland. Without this people can- 
not be expected to sacrifice their best 
for their country. It is love alone that 
counts no cost and makes no sacrifice 
too great for the cause of the country. 
But love does not manifest itself to- 
wards any and every object we come 
across in life. Wc love only those 
objects which have got some intrinsic 
merits. Has India, our motherland, 
any inherent qualities which would 
compel our love for her ? Is there any- 
thing in the history of India which is 
likely to strike our imagination and 
make us bow down in adoration to her ? 

Swami Vivckananda has answered 
these two fundamental questions in un- 
mistakable terms. He has shown that 
the Indian Civilisation, based as it is on 
spirituality, is superior to the material 
civilisation of the West — a thing of 
which wc can very well feel proud. 
Though the Swami saw many things in 
the West which caused his admiration 
and which, he thought, India should 
profitably emulate and adopt, yet he has 
strongly asserted that in the possession 
of divine qualities like love, charity, 
purity, unselfishness, etc., India stands 
supreme. When asked on the eve of 
his departure from the West, as to how 
he would like his motherland after the 
four years’ experience of pomp and 
luxury in the West, the Swami at once 
replied, “India I loved before I came 
away; now the very dust of India is 
holy to me, the very air is now to me 
holy, it is now the holy land, the place 
of pilgrimage, the Tirtha,” India in 


the past attained the highest in the field 
of religion and spirituality and it is the 
land where were born great prophets 

like Sri Krishna, Buddha and others 

who deluged the world with life-giving 
waters of sublime truths now and then 
from the pre-historic times. India’s 
gift to the world has been spiritual and 
this is the highest one can give. 

Spiritual gift is higher than any intellec- 
tual or physical gift, for unlike the 

latter two, it removes man’s wants 
permanently. If other nations can 
boast of their intellectual or any other 
secular contribution to the world, 
India has reasons to feel prouder, 
because she has held aloft for the world 
the banner of spirituality, because she 
has given to the world the ideals of 
love and renunciation ---the ideals which 
transmute man the brute to man 
the divine. 

The debt that the world owes to India 
is very great; there is not one race on 
earth to which the world owes so much. 
Tndia lives and has survived the 
shock of many untoward circumstances, 
because she has a message to give lo 
the world which it sorely needs from 
her. Materialism is running riot in the 
West. At no other time in the history 
of the world, was there such a race for 
wealth and possession, and groaning 
miseries, as a consequent result, have 
invaded all phases of life— for the more 
we run after worldly things, the more 
are we away from the path of peace. 
India has known for certain that there 
can be no salvation through possessions 
and accumulations— that salvation lies 
not in the multiplication of desires, how- 
ever one may have developed the 
capacity for their fulfilment, but in the 
conquest of desires. There can be no 
happiness so long as there is the bond- 
age of matter. Tndia holds the tf*cr p t 
key which will open the doors of t ,e 
realm of bliss to the world. N cr 
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spiritual culture will bring peace and 
solace to the suffering humanity groan- 
ing under the weight of modern 
materialism. All over the world people 
are looking to India for spiritual 
sustenance, and she will have to provide 
that for the good of the world as well 
as for that of herself : for the more we 
work for others the greater the good 
that accrues to us. “We Hindus have 
now been placed under God’s pro- 
vidence in a very critical and responsible 
position. The nations of the West are 
coming to us for spiritual help. A great 
moral obligation rests on the sons of 
India to fully equip themselves for the 
work of enlightening the world on the 
problems of human existence. . . . 
This then is the one great duty on you 
if you really love your religion and your 
motherland.” This idea that our 
destiny in life is not all to beg, but that 
we have also to give, that we have to 
go out and conquer the w r orld with our 
culture, containing lofty and sublime 
ideals of life, must form a part of our 
scheme of nationalism — nay, this self- 
assertion, the assertion of our supremacy 
in the higher phase of life will be the 
very basis of our nationalism. 

With our race is bound up a literature 
which is at once vast and sublime, 
India’s has been a culture which has 
nohly stood the ravages of time and 
many foreign conquests ; here grew up 
civilisation in comparison with which 
any other civilisation past or present 
pales into insignificance. In this land 
were born hundreds of great men and 
women, kings and warriors, sages and 
philosophers, saints and Rishis whose 
voice penetrating the walls of time 
teaches down to us through the pages 
our scriptures, literature and epics. 
I s there any Indian whose heart does 
ll °t throb at the very name of India, 
when he remembers these things? So 
•I is that the great Swami, whoso pride 


of being an Indian, nothing could dim, 
said : “Thou brave one, be bold, take 
courage, be proud that thou art an 
Indian, — and proudly proclaim, — ‘I 
am an Indian, — every Indian is my 
brother.’ Say,— ‘The ignorant Indian, 
the poor and destitute Indian, the 
Brahmin Indian, the Pariah Indian, is 
my brother.’ Thou too clad with but 
a rag round thy loins proudly proclaim 
at the top of the voice, — ‘The Indian is 
my brother, — the Indian is my life, 
India’s gods and goddesses are my God, 
India’s society is the cradle of my 
infancy, the pleasure-garden of my 
youth, the Bnmtiasi , the sacred haven, 
of my old age.’ ” 

II 

On the wings of the past the present 
flies to the future. So the foundation 
of our nationalism is to be mainly based 
on the greatness of the past, though 
various new things will have to be 
assimilated in the process of growth 
just as a plant grows into a tree 
of ils oxen kind absorbing every food 
of sustenance from the surrounding 
atmosphere. If wc have to be true to 
the genius of the race, if we have to 
appeal to the soul of the nation, we 
have to drink deep of the fountain of 
the past and then proceed to build the 
future. Therefore unless one knows 
fully the past history of India, lie will 
fail to see wherein lies the life of the 
nation. For this our masses will have 
to be educated, till all are filled with 
the true ideas and ideals of our civilisa- 
tion. Let people know of the great 
achievements of their ancestors — let 
them know of their proud heritage, and 
then alone they will have great faith in 
themselves. The first thing necessary 
for the purpose is to scatter broadcast 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, the life giving truths and 
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ideals hidden in our literature and 
religion, so that every man, woman and 
child, irrespective of caste, creed or 
wealth, will come to know of them. 
Ignorance is the cause of misery. Let 
people know of the glory of their past, 
and they will be filled with hope and 
faith, courage and strength. Let them 
be acquainted with the struggles their 
ancestors underwent in order to reach 
the pinnacle of glory, and this knowl- 
edge will stir up the good in them also 
till they will be filled with enthusiasm to 
be worthy descendants in their turn and 
make the future of the country brighter 
than the bright past. 

What is the lesson one derives from 
the past history of the country ? What 
were the principles that governed our 
national life in the past? What scheme 
of life was it that India was trying to 
evolve through all obstacles and difficul- 
ties ? Those principles — that scheme of 
life must now also mould and control 
our national life, of course with proper 
adaptation to changing times. We find 
from her past that everything in India 
was subordinated to a spiritual scheme 
of life, and all activities were attempted 
to turn God ward. The main current of 
life flowed in the field of religion, and 
from this were supplied the demands 
of the nation in all departments of 
activities. More than once in our 
national history do we find religion 
coming to the rescue of the life secular. 
Religion has very often released new 
political forces when the old ones were 
found wanting. The rise of the 
Mahrattas and the Sikhs are vivid 
instances on the point. Even the 
present national awakening in the 
country, we may say, without much 
fear of contradiction, has behind it the 
Hindu revival witnessed during the last 
century. 

India has always responded to the 
calls of religion and rallied round it. 


The great problem in India to-day, is 
to organise the whole country round its 
spiritual ideal. “We must first seek out 
at the present day all the spiritual forces 
of the race as was done in days of yore, 
and will be done in all times to come. 
National union in India must be a 
gathering up of its scattered spiritual 
forces. A nation in India must be a 
union of those whose heart beat to the 
same spiritual tune.” In this way wc 
may get the unifying forces needed for 
the growth and development of a 
nation. 

We have to beware of the modern 
political methods and ideals of the West. 
However it may suit the Western 
nations, they are alien to the genius of 
India. The political life in the West is 
based on organised human greed and 
selfishness, and has been a veritable 
menace to the peace of the world. But 
as good is always combined with evil 
and evil with good, even in the Western 
nationalism there are some good points 
which we can emulate to our great 
benefit — these are their methods of 
organisation and the sense of patriotism. 
Excepting these, the Western nationa- 
lism has been a curse, as is the ease 
always with misused power. Power, 
only when it is properly used is a bless- 
ing, otherwise it is a source of great 
evil. 

India alone has held out to the world 
an ideal of nationalism which is not 
divorced from the higher principles of 
life. The principle behind our national 
ideal was never self-seeking, which 
creates competition and friction, but 
service and sacrifice. So in this age 
also India should try to work on that 
principle. We have wasted enough time 
in trying to adopt Western political 
methods. That was perhaps necessar) 
in the beginning to get some experience 
and learn for certain that they will 
suit our country. India strongly #P 
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peals to all her children, especially those 
sit the helm of affairs to rally round the 
ideals which she has been cherishing 
for our guidance. 

The question may arise, if the national 
ideal of India is purely religious, then 
why this fight for political rights, which 
fritters away so much of the national 
energy and which could be better utilis- 
ed in some other directions? Well, poli- 
tical emancipation is also necessary to a 
great extent for the fulfilment of its 
spiritual ideals by a nation. Political 
s! ruggle in India is impelled not 
by the greed for enjoyment or the 
hankering after the vanities of life, 
nor by hatred but by the necessity of 
having free scope for self-expression. A 
foreign government, however perfect or 
wi ll-meaning, cannot rightly understand 
1 lie culture of another nation, and as 
such the latter suffers morally and 
spiritually in the long run especially 
where the ideals are so fundamentally 
different. 

The different phases of a nation's life 

religious, political, economic, cduca- 
! knr.il, etc., arc not water-tight com- 
pariments that they can be separated 
from one another. All those various 
ph;e.i s of life are complementary and 
they all form into one indivisible whole, 
predominant amongst them giving 
the nation its characteristic mark. Even 
h* i nation like ours where the key-note 
ol life is spiritual, all phases of life must 
he equally developed, so that the nation 
Jn *y pursue its ideal better. People 
Musi be physically healthy, intellectual- 
] y slr ‘Uig, economically efficient, so that 
|hey may try to achieve the national 
ideal. In that how they are faced with 
°hsca(lts ran be illustrated by a single 
us* the ease of education. Education 


through 


which national 


ls the means 

ulc5l,s ftr< ‘ inculcated upon young minds, 
so taut when they grow up they may 
n ghtly guide the destiny of the nation. 


Rut our present system of education 
tends to make the students out of touch 
with the national ideals, and greatly 
makes them foreign in outlook, thought 
and manners. A young man educated 
in our schools finds himself cut off from 
the moorings of his family life ; he does 
no longer fit in with the society he 
conics from. Is this not a great tra- 
gedy ? The future depends on the organi- 
sation of education in such a way that it 
will be at once modern and true to the 
genius of the race. That can be possible 
only if the educational policy be directed 
by the people themselves and not by 
olhers acting oh their behalf , however 
e?i])able the latter may be. Similarly 
India’s problems in other departments 
of life are peculiarly her own and can 
better be solved by the Indians them- 
selves. Here arc some of the most 
potent reasons why a national govern- 
ment is necessary for the carrying on of 
spiritual ideals. 

In order that w r e may build our na- 
tionalism on the basis of religion, we 
nmsl have a correct and clear idea of our 
religion. For even Indians arc not 
wanting who hold that our religion and 
philosophy have made the people a set 
of dreamers, inert, inactive and unfit 
for all self-exertion, and as such the 
effect on the national life has been 
disastrous. Persons holding this view 
are not altogether absent even amongst 
those who want to guide the destiny of 
our nation. This has given room for 
suspicion amongst the orthodox people 
whether the national government is at 
all worth striving fur, because if people 
with the above outlook get power, they 
may destroy all old ideals and engraft 
new ones from the West. In support of 
their fear they cite the instances in 
Turkey and Russia. Wc are not how- 
ever so pessimistic and wc do not think 
that such a tragedy will be enacted on 
Indian soil so very easily. Moreover 
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nothing great is achieved without run- 
ning risks. 

There is no denying the fact, however, 
that our religion is well-nigh choked by 
many superstitions and customs which 
require weeding out with a strong hand. 
Here a false sense of love for religion 
and time-worn customs should not stand 
in the way of our taking action. The 
cardinal doctrines of Hinduism must be 
separated from all noxious growths. But 
the cynical critics of religion at the same 
time must be told that the degeneration 
that they find in the religious life of the 
country is but a passing phase. If the 
best of religious ideal cannot be found 
in a man who professes to be religious, 
still the ideal must not be lost sight of or 
lowered down. If the ideal is kept 
bright, there may be found people who 
will be able to live up to that. Indian 
religion, as is feared by the unknowing 
critics, has never preached repose from 
all activities. Jt has never preached an 
ideal of case and comfort and a cowardly 
retreat from the battle of life. In India 
religion has always preached strength 
and not weakness. The dominant note 
in the teachings of the Upanishads is 
“Abhi” — “Be fearless by knowing the 
Atman.” 

Ill 

Religious unity is the first thing neces- 
sary for the building up of future India. 
But how can that be possible in a land 
where so many sects and religions exist? 
Well, religious unity does not demand 
that there should be only one religion for 
all ; that is fundamentally against 
the spirit of Indian culture; it can be 
achieved only by bringing into promi- 
nence the essential points common to all 
sects in Hinduism. Within certain limi- 
tations Hinduism allows infinite liberty 
to all individuals to follow their respec- 
tive lines of thought and modes of life. 


It is high time that wc give up all 
sectarian differences and lay stress on 
the common points. The differences are 
based on non-essentials. They should 
be abolished or ignored. Upon the com- 
mon and essential points of different 
sects should be built the united Neo- 
IIinduism. It may be said, this is a good 
principle with respect to Hinduism, but 
how will it work w T ith respect to other 
religions, as for instance, Christianity 
and Mahommedanism — especially the 
latter? Wc believe that every Indian, 
be he a Hindu, Christian or a Mahomme- 
dan, fundamentally has a spiritual tem- 
perament and that there is much simi- 
larity in their outlook of life. It is a pity 
that interested people create chasm 
between people of different religions by 
insisting on the petty differences and 
also by magnifying them. This has led 
to bitter feelings and sometimes to acts 
of violence. No doubt tiie communal 
problem has now become very grave. 
It has divided and is dividing 
us further still. Well-meaning persons 
who exist in both communities and who 
sec the danger of it should try their best 
to bridge the gulf that is separating 
the Hindus and Mahomrnedans. A great 
deal can be done if we can create an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect and of the 
better understanding of each other. 
What is necessary for the individuals of 
each party is not to criticise the beliefs 
of persons belonging to the other parly, 
but to follow 1 in practice one's own faith 
sincerely and honestly. If each commu- 
nity would put its whole energy to act- 
ing up to the faith it professes, without 
trying to establish the superiority of the 
one over the other, both would have 
been greatly profited. But unfortunate- 
ly orthodox leaders in each community 
emphasise more on increasing the num- 
ber of the adherents to their faiths than 
on the intrinsic merits of their follower.” 
Forced conversions have been leading to 
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more and more bitterness between the 
two communities. Much can be done if 
ignorance about each other is removed 
by better people in both communities. 
There is much in the religion of the Pro- 
phet and the Vedanta which is similar 
and would be acceptable to cither com- 
munity. The Vedanta believes in one 
Existence. On almost a similar idea is 
built the Islamic faith which says, 
“There is none but one.” Where does 
God exist? — Both Hinduism and Islam 
say, “In yourself.” “Who is God?” — 
“He is the Light of heavens and earth, 
Light of everything, — Light though not 
comprehensible by reason” — says Islam. 
Does it not hear like the Vcd antic idea 
that Brahman is all-pervasive and be- 
yond the reach of mind and words? 
What docs Allah command ?- The com- 
mand of Allah is, “All are to know and 
realize.” That is exactly what the 
Hindu says : “Religion is realisation 
and not mere belief in creeds or 
dogmas.” 

Another means by which the tension 
between Hindus and Mahommcdans can 
be cased is to bring to light the cordial 
relation that existed between the two 
communities in the past. We hear 
instances of Musalmans trying in the 
past to acquire Hindu learning without 
any religious prejudice. Many of them 
recognised India as the land of learning. 
Even some emperors were eager to be 
acquainted with Hindu thought and 
ideas, and we hear of cases how they 
sometimes sought interviews with Pan- 
dits and Sannyasins at their homes and 
Asliramas defying all inconveniences. 
Uiere were many Hindus also who were 
vastly learned in Islamic scriptures and 
literature, especially those on Sufism. It 
ls by reminding these instances, by 
preaching the common doctrines of both 
r J'ligio ns and by the spread of education 
| la ^ Wc can hope to remove the tense 
c °lings between the two communities. 


There is one noteworthy fact however : 
that this tension amongst the Hindus 
and Mahommcdans is of recent growth, 
that it has come into prominence only 
lately and rather suddenly. There is 
another significant fact that it does 
not exist in Native States. So we 
need not despair, however gloomy 
may be the forebodings. We can 
reasonably hope these problems will 
not arise under better conditions with 
the spread of education and removal of 
ignorance, at least in such a threatening 
shape, though there might be some little 
troubles here and there which are not 
absent in any country. 

IV 

The well-being of a nation depends 
upon the character and qualities of its 
individual members. On l he strength of 
the individuals lies the strength of the 
whole nation. If people in their respec- 
tive lives can base their actions on high 
principles, those will automatically 
manifest themselves in all lields of 
national activities. So each individual, 
if he desires the good of the nation as a 
whole, should try, whatever may be his 
walk of life, to build character, acquire 
virtues like courage, strength, love, per- 
severance, self-respect, self-reliance, etc. 
lie must remember that he lives not for 
himself, but for the nation- that every 
action of his will reflect on the national 
life. At present there are a good number 
of youths who are ready to sacrifice their 
all — even to die for the cause of the 
country. But it is not enough that one 
should be ready to die for the country, 
one should know how to live also in a 
way conducive to the good of the nation. 
It is a pity persons are not wanting who 
outwardly looking all eager for the good 
of the nation, do not give any indi- 
cations of strong character— they can- 
not rise above petty jealousies, personal 
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interests and love for name and fame. 
A handful of persons nerved to iron will 
and possessing high character will ad- 
vance the cause of the country much 
more than a host of others who one does 
not know when will succumb to personal 
ambition. 

The problems before the country are 
vast and great, but there is nothing 
that cannot be solved if the people make 
a united effort. So let us be united, let 
us be more and more organised. The 
whole secret of success lies in organisa- 
tion and co-ordination of wills. Let us 
work to that end. Let us forget all petty 
differences of castes, creeds and religions 
and ecasc from acts of self-destruction. 
Let none criticise a national worker be- 
longing not to his field of activity. 
Earnest workers in all fields of life— reli- 
gious, political, social, educational, etc., 
are necessary for the future good of the 
nation. So let each work in his own 


GURU InANA&j TH1 
~~ SLEEPING 

By Prof. Teja 

Guru Nanak (M09-15.TJ) at his advent 
found his nation in the depths of degra- 
dation. The Punjab which had once 
been the land of power and wisdom 
had, through successive raids of the 
foreigner, become utterly helpless and 
ruined, and lay like a door-mat at the 
gate of India. Its people were physi- 
cally and morally bankrupt. They had 
no commerce, no language, no inspiring 
religion of their own. They had lost all 
self-respect and fellow-feeling. It has 
become a maxim now to call the 
Punjabis brave, social, practical and so 
forth; and w'e found them recently 
fighting, thousands of miles away from 


field ; so long as he is sincere and 
honest, there should be no disturb- 
ing him — rather he should be en- 
couraged. Let all sails be unfurled, 
let all avenues of progress be ransacked. 
We Hindus are noted for tolerance in 
religious matters, let us be tolerant in 
other phases of national life also. Above 
all let us learn to be organised, united 
and co-ordinated. “ ‘Be thou all of one 
mind, be thou all of one thought for in 
the days of yore, the gods being of one 
mind were enabled to receive oblations. 
That the gods came to be worshipped by 
man is because they are of one mind.’ 
Being of one mind is the secret of so- 
ciety. And the more you go on fighting 
and quarrelling about all trivialities such 
as ‘lira vidian’ and ‘Aryan’ and the 
question of Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and all that, the further you are from 
that accumulation of energy and power 
which is going to make the future.’* 

i AWAKENEll OK A 
NATION 

SlNCillA, M.A. 

their homes, for the honour (if the m, , i! 
and women of France and Belgium; hut 
we forget that the same people, before 
the birth of Sikhism, were content to 
see their wives and children bring 1"1 
away as so many cattle without daring 
to do anything in defence of them- 
They had no sense of unity or organiza- 
tion. When Baba Bud ha 1 asked Li* 8 
father to drive away the invader, who 

1 lie was one of the first Sikhs ot ■ !1 " 1 
Nanak, born in 1300. Ho lived up t,!< 
time of sixth Guru. Ho was so nua 1 
honoured by the Gurus for his devotion 1*'^ 
as Jong ns he lived he conducted - 1L 
ceremony of their accession. 
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was destroying his fields, the latter could 
only shake his head and confess his 
inability to do so. This is how Guru 
Nanak describes the political condition 
of the people in Asa-di-Var : 

“Sin is the king, Greed the Minister, 
Falsehood Mint-master, 

And Lust the deputy to take counsel 
with ; 

They sit and confer together. 

The blind subjects, out of ignorance, 
Pay homage like dead men.” 

They were so cowed down in spirit 
that ‘they mimicked the Mohammedan 
manners, ’ ‘ate meat prepared in the 
Mohammedan fashion,’ ‘and wore blue 
dress in order to please the ruling class,’ 
‘even their language had been changed,’ 
(llasant 7, Ashtpadi X). Guru Nanak’s 
heart bled when he saw his people help- 
less in the face of cruelty and havoc 
wrought by the enemy. There is no- 
where expressed such bitter anguish for 
the suffering of others as in the memor- 
able songs uf Guru Nanak sung to the 
accompaniment of Mardana’s rebeck, 
when he was actually witnessing the 
horrors of Babur’s invasion. Only two 
will suffice : — 

( 1 ) 

“As the word of the Master comes 
to me, I reveal it to thee, O Lalo : 2 

With his wicked expedition Babar 
hastens from Kabul and demands 
forced gifts, 0 Lalo. 

Decency and Law have vanished ; 
Falsehood stalks abroad, 0 Lalo. 

The vocation of the Qazi and the 
Brahmin is gone, and instead the devil 
reads the marriage services, 0 Lalo. 

The Muslim women read their Scrip- 
tures, and in suffering call upon their 
0 Lalo. 

llhai Lalo (1452-1508) a carpenter of 
v , d was a much-loved Sikh of Guru 


The high and low caste Hindu women 
also suffer the same fate, O Lalo. 

Paeans of murder are being sung, 

0 Nanak, and blood is being shed in 
place of saffron. 

In this city of corpses I sing of God’s 
goodness, and I strike this note of 
warning : 

That He, Who made these people and 
assigned different places to them, is 
witnessing it all from His privacy; 

That He and His decisions are just, 
and He will mete out an exemplary 
justice. 

Bodies shall be cut like shreds of 
cloth ; India will remember what I say. 

They came in ‘78 and shall depart 
in 97,’ and then shall arise another 
brave man. 3 

Nanak utters the message of the True 
One, and proclaims the truth, for the 
occasion demands it.” 4 

( 2 ) 

“God took Khurasan under His wing, 
and exposed India to the terrorism of 
Babar. 

The Creator takes no blame to Him- 
self; it was Death disguised as a Mogul 
that made war on us. 

When there was such slaughter, such 
groaning, didst Thou not feel pain? 
Creator, thou belongcst to all. 

If u powerful party beat another 
powerful party, it is no matter for 
anger : 

But if a ravenous lion fall upon a 
herd, then the master of the herd should 
show liis manliness.” 5 

s That is, the Moguls, who have come in 
Sambat 1578 (A.D. 1521) shall depart in 
1597 (A.l). 1540). The latter date refers to 
the departure of llumayun. The other 
brave man is understood to be Sher Shah 
Suri, who dispossessed him ; and who, as 
n king, was after the heart of (Jnru Nanak. 
4 Tilang, I. 

1 Assa, I. 
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It is said that Guru Nanak was so 
much affected by the sight that he fell 
down in anguish and went into a trance. 
What would he have done, the master 
of the herd, had he been in the position 
of Guru Govind Singh? He could then 
only utter a cry; but what would he 
have done, if he had a nation at his 
back? 

Alas ! he had no nation at his back. 
He and his successors had yet to create 
it. But he did not sit down in impotent 
rage and utter idle jeremiads. Being 
a practical man, he set about doing as 
much as the circumstances would 
permit. He saw that the Indians were 
falling physically and morally an easy 
prey before the advancing forces of 
Islam. One way to protect them would 
have been to remain on the defensive, 
by throwing strong fortifications of 
caste round them and by strengthening 
the already-existing defences, as so 
many masters of the herd had done 
before. But that would have been a 
temporary measure and quite ineffec- 
tual. As long as the Indians were a 
mere herd of cows, a ravenous lion, 
now and again, would be found for 
them. The strength must come from 
within. The cows themselves must be 
turned, physically and morally, into 
lions, in order that they may meet any 
enemy in the open with their own 
strength. 

Looking at the helplessness of his 
countrymen, he discovered that moral 
degradation was at the root of it all. 
When asked by his companion why 
such a suffering had come to the people, 
he replied, “It is ordained by the 
Creator that before coming to a fall one 
is deprived of his virtue.” 6 He felt 
sure that, as long as men were steeped 
in ignorance and corruption, nothing 
could be done for them. He began the 

6 Asa , I. 


work of education first : “Truth is the 
remedy of all. Only truth can wash 
away the sins.” 7 Guru Nanak tried to 
free the people from the bondage of so 
many gods and goddesses, and led them 
to accept one Supreme God as the 
creator and sustainer of all, no matter 
by what name they called Him. “One 
should not recognise any but the one 
Master. ” 8 There were no incarnations, 
no special revelations according to him. 
There were also no books directly re- 
vealed by God. All religious books 
were human creations ; some good, 
others not so good. They were the 
results of human attempts to interpret 
the ways of God to man. In this way, 
he placed all existing religions on a 
footing of equality. No particular 
nation was to arrogate to itself the name 
of God’s elect. All were God’s people. 
He was the common Father of all. Men 
were to love one another as children of 
the same father : 

“Those who love the Lord, love every- 
body.” 6 

Man’s worth increased in the sight of 
man. Woman also received the respect 
clue to her. How could they consider 
women evil, when men born out of them 
were so much honoured? 10 The whole 
outlook of life was thus changed. The 
world, which the people had considered 
as the home of sin, or at best a mere 
delusion, was shown to be the house of 
God. 11 The worldly life, which in a 
spirit of despair they had condemned, 
now became the only field for good 
action : “Only service done within the 
world will win us a place in heaven. ,u 

“He who looks on all men as equal is 
religious.” 

7 Asa di Var, I. 

* Maru, I. 

9 Wadhans , I. 

10 Asa di Var , 19. 

M Maru , I. 

,a Sri Rag, I. 
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“Religion does not consist in wander- 
ing to tombs or places of cremation, or 
sitting in different postures of con- 
templation ; 

Religion does not consist in wander- 
ing in foreign countries, or in bathing at 
sacred places. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the 
world ; thus shalt thou find the way of 
religion.” 13 

He severely condemned the artificial 
divisions of the caste system, which pre- 
vented people from loving one another 
as equals : 

“It is mere nonsense to observe caste 
:tnd feel pride over grand names.” 11 

There was to be no priestly class : 

“Whosoever worships Him is honour- 
able.” 15 

Guru Nanak was the first prophet of 
India, who stepped beyond the Frontier 
in defiance of the caste rules. 

In pursuance of the same object, the 
Guru condemned similar other customs 
as those of wearing the sacred thread, 1 * 1 
offering food to the Brahmins for the 
benefit of the departed souls, 17 and 
choosing special forms of dress or pro- 
grammes of life, 1 8 that made invidious 
distinctions among men and led them to 
hate one another. He also exposed 
the superstitious ideas about personal 
purity. He said : 

“They arc not to be called pure, who 
only wash their bodies; 

Rather are they pure, Nanak, in 
whose hearts God dwelleth.” 1 '' 


15 Suhi, I. 

"Sri Rag, I. 

' •Jupji. Among the Sikhs, any man or 
woman can perform religious ceremonies, 
address prayers, lead in congregations and 
join in administering baptism. The writer 


as seen fathers performing 
ceremonies of their daughters. 
i 4sa di Var, 15. 

u l bid '> l7 - 
Jbid., 16. 

Ibid., 17. 


“Having smeared a space for cooking 
purposes they draw a line round it, 

And sit within, false as they are, 
Saying, touch it not ! O touch it 

not ! 

Or this food of ours will be defiled ! 

But their bodies are already defiled 
with their foul deeds, 

And their hearts are false even while 
they cleanse their mouths. 

Saith Nanak, meditate on the True 
One ; 

If thou art pure, thou shalt obtain the 
Truth.”- 0 

There was another idea of impurity. 
When a birth or a death occurred in a 
family, all its members, even caste- 
fellows, were declared impure and their 
touch was supposed to defile all cooked 
food. The Guru says, 

“If we admit this idea of impurity, 
impurity will be found in everything. 

There are worms in cow-dung and in 
wood. 

There is no grain of corn without life. 

In the first place, there is life in water 
by which everything is made fresh and 
green. 

How can we avoid impurity? It will 
enter into our kitchens. 

Nanak, wc cannot remove impurity in 
this way. It can be washed away only 
by true knowledge.” 

“The heart gets impure with greed, 
and the tongue with lying : 

The eyes get impure by gazing on 
another’s wealth, his wife and her 
beauty : 

The ears get impure by listening to 
slander. 

These impurities lead the soul of man 
bound to hell. 

AH other impurity contracted from 
touch is superstitious. 

Birth and death are ordained : we 
come and go by His will. 

ao Ibid., 16. 
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All eating and drinking, which God 
gave as sustenance, is pure. 

Nanak, those who have realised this 
through the Teacher, do not believe in 
this impurity.” 21 

His general rules of conduct were very 
simple and salutary, inasmuch as they 
did not forge any new shackles in the 
place of old ones, and left the people to 
work out their social conscience them- 
selves : 

“Put away the custom that makes 
you forget the Loved One.” 22 

“My friend, the enjoyment of that 
food is evil, which gives pain to the 
body and evil thoughts to the mind.” 2 *' 1 

The same simple rule is given about 
dressing, riding, etc. 

The principles laid down by Guru 
Nanak were excellent and just suited to 
the needs of the people. But the 
preaching of principles however lofty, 
does not create nations. Two things are 
necessary at the outset to produce the 
desired result : (1) General improvement 
of intellect, and (2) a feeling of unity. 
Without the one, there can be no cons- 
ciousness of a corporate life among a 
people, and without the other it is im- 
possible to have the national spirit which 
brings about the habit of making com- 
promises to agree. Constant friction, 
born of dislike and distrust, will too fre- 
quently tear open the habit and never 
allow the solder to set. Let us sec how 
far Guru Nanak was able to promote 
these two things. 

By adopting the Vernacular 21 of the 
country for religious purposes he, in a 
way, roused the national sentiment of 
the people. It was strengthened by the 
community of thought and ideal, daily 
realised in the congregational singing of 

31 Asa di Far, 18. 

33 Wadhans, I. 

” Sri Rag. 

24 Punjabi literature began with the rise of 
Sikhism. We have got no books in Punjabi 
written before that time. 


the same religious hymns. It also im- 
proved the understanding of the people. 
The high truths conveyed to them in 
their own tongue made them conscious 
of new powers of thought in themselves. 
To this was added the illumination of in- 
tellect which comes with the sincerity 
and enthusiasm of a newly-found faith : 

“Love and devotion enlighten the 
mind.” 215 

Guru Nanak \s way of preaching was 
such that whatever he said became wide- 
ly known in no time. The earnest man- 
ner in which he delivered his truths, 
coupled with the strange habiliments in 
which he often wrapped himself, made 
him a striking figure in the common- 
place surroundings of everyday life. He 
became universally known as a man of 
God. His verses were taken up by 
wandering faquirs and sung to the ac- 
companiment of reeds. 

Best of all, he enjoined upon his fol- 
lowers to open elementary schools in 
their villages, so that wherever there 
was a Sikh temple there was a centre of 
rudimentary learning for boys and 
girls. This system continued up to 
very recent times, and may be seen even 
now in certain villages. 

In order to give a practical shape to 
his ideas, Guru Nanak set a personal 
example of pure life lived in the midst 
of the world. Tn his youth he was a 
store-keeper under the government ; 
and, in spite of daily charities, dis- 
charged his duties with a most scrupu- 
lous honesty. At the same Lime, he was 
a perfect householder, a good husband 
and the best of brothers. At last, after 
several years spent in travelling and 
preaching, he settled down as a success- 
ful farmer at Kattarpur. 

He had done all this. But much had 
still to be done before a people morally 
and physically degraded could lift up 

29 Sukhmani, V. 
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their heads and come into their own 
again. He had provided them with the 
best of spiritual outfits, which was 
abundantly sufficient to enlighten and 
sustain individuals in the path of duty. 
But the religion which he had founded 
was not to remain content with the sal- 
vation of a few individuals. It had far 
nobler potentialities in it. It was to 
organize itself as a world-force and 
evolve a living and energetic society for 
the work of saving the whole of man- 
kind. Guru Nanak had provided a 
strong and broad foundation, but the 
edifice had to be raised with the mate- 
rial of time and experience which was 
yet to come. 

For, Sikhism is not a theory of con- 
duct; it is essentially a discipline 2 * of 
life, national as well as individual. 
“Truth is higher than everything; but 
higher still is true-living.” 27 A man 
does not acquire habits of active virtue 
simply by removing evils from his heart 
or by repeating a certain number of 
sacred verses every day. They have to 
he worked out in our daily life, with the 
constant blows of active suffering and 
sacrifice. Guru Nanak himself in his 
Jufiji, after enumerating the successive 
stages of man’s regeneration, lays down 
a very definite and practical process of 
discipline which a man has to undergo 
before his character is moulded for the 
best : 

“The ideal at the true Mint is coined 
thus : 

Patience, the smith, works in Chas- 
tity’s forge ; 

With the fire of Suffering and the 
bellows of God’s Fear. 

Sifeh literally means disciple. 

Srt Rag. I. 


He melts the immortal nature in the 
melting-pot of Love : 

And on the anvil of Common-sense he 
hammers it out with the hammer of the 
Divine Word.” 

That is, in simple words, Purity, 
Patience, Fear of God, Love, Suffering, 
and the Divine Word are essential 
factors in the complete uplifting of a 
man or nation. A nation, therefore, 
must undergo this schooling of expe- 
rience for many generations before it can 
be said to have acquired a character of 
its own. It must first cleanse itself of 
impurities accumulated in the course of 
centuries of ignorance and apathy. 
Then, to subdue the disruptive ten- 
dencies of different prejudices inherited 
from the past, it must patiently submit 
to moral discipline imposed upon it by 
its leaders. Its members, before they 
can impress themselves upon others, 
must learn how to suppress themselves. 
The guiding principle at this stage of 
their progress is the fear of God. After 
sinking thus their pride of self, they 
learn how to love one another. Then 
comes unity, and with it the sense of 
other people’s rights. This is the 
point where true democracy begins. 
Then it is that their judgment is 
cleansed of all partialities, and they 
come to possess a most critical sense of 
distinguishing right from wrong. This 
is what the Guru calls Common-sense 
allied with the true test of everything, 
the Divine Word. The nation that has 
reached this stage is fit for all the res- 
ponsibilities of self-government (in the 
truest sense of the word). 

This is the discipline which the Sikh 
community underwent in the hands of 
its ten successive leaders. 



HOW DOES MAN SURVIVE? 

By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., M.A. 


My readers will expect from me some 
words on that subject which, in the field 
of Indology, has been associated with 
the name of Rhys Davids for nearly 
half a century. 1 will not disappoint 
them. I will take as my text a question 
and its answer, which is recorded to 
have been part of a great debate, com- 
piled, rather than discussed, in the days 
of king Asoka. It is this : 

“Opposer : Puggalo him nissaya 
tit that iti? 

Defender : Bhavam nissaya titiha- 
titi .” 

The Pali translated means : “The 
man : on account of what does he sur- 
vive ? It is on account of becoming that 
he survives.” 

This compiled debate is entitled the 
Puggala-kathfi. At later intervals many 
other debate-talks were added, forming 
the bulky book of the Kathavatthu 
(translated by Mr. S. Z. Aung and my- 
self as Points of Controversy ), 1 one of 
the seven works in the Third Part of the 
Pali Tripitaka. But this talk is said to 
have been “spoken” by the President 
of the so-called Third Council, held at 
Patna for the purpose of revising and 
standardizing the authentic teaching of 
the Sakyas. Once this was done, the 
heads of the then preponderant Sakyan 
church could proceed to purge their 
community of heretics, that is, of all 
who did not believe and teach as the 
majority of that day were believing 
and teaching. A large portion of the 
minority were Puggalavfidins : defenders 
of the reality of the Man ( Purusa , 
Atman), as not identical with the com- 

1 Pali Text Society Translations Series, 


plex of body and mind. This reality 
belonged to the original Sakyan man- 
date, as we can still see from many sur- 
viving passages in the Pali scriptures — 
passages parallel to the Upanishadic 
sayings, which I have collected, but 
have no space to give here. That the 
man was not a perduring entity, that 
the man was virtually to be resolved, 
as knowable, into dhammns , or states 
of mind is, in the Pitakas, replacing 
the older teaching, and it was held by 
the majority, or may be by all the heads 
of the church in Asoka’s time. And to 
distinguish these from those defenders 
of the older faith, the ‘•election-term” 
arose of “the Analysts” (Vibhnjjav,}- 
dins ), a term which gradually died out 
when their victory was won, and they 
remained “the Sangha,” or church. 

To make clearer their position, and 
the reasons for their upholding it against 
the Conservatives, who were mainly not 
of Patna, the new imperial capital, but 
of Vaisfdi, the lengthy composition 
from which I quote was, it is said, 
composed. And there seems no reason 
to doubt the record. 

Let us glance at the context. The 
opposcr rejoins : 

“But does not becoming involve 
change , transience , leaning , decays 
ending ?” 

The defender is made to give away 
his case with the simple reply : “I eSm 

“But,” goes on the opposer, < d° cS 
not (your) man also, as man , involve 
change, transience, waning , decay* 
ending?” “Nay, not that,” protests 

the defender. 

Now here, had we in the debate, 
thing but a piece of special plea * 
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we should have the defender Tallowed to 
say, that “becoming” ( bhava , bhavya) 
in the very Man was not a materia- 
listic becoming, such as we see in the 
world of matter, and that the man’s 
expression of himself through the body, 
in what is called collectively “mind,” 
only reflected the waning, in old age or 
illness, of the body. Nothing of the 
kind is permitted. The opposer hurries 
on. “In that you have admitted 
change and so on in becoming , you 
have admitted all that in the man-as- 
becoming . Acknowledge yourself re- 
futed, yea, well refuted.” This dis- 
ingenuous way of making the defender 
merely a dummy man, raising no awk- 
ward points, but only such as the op- 
poser can by mere logomachy refute — 
1 mean, by limiting the meaning of <i 
crucial term — is the main characteristic 
in the Opposer \s method. 

But it is also possible, that the 
teaching represented by the defender 
had weakened over this most important 
matter of bhavya. For it was a weaken- 
ing in the Indian religious teaching 
generally of that day. This we can 
read and discern in the Upanishads, 
albeit it is curious that not more 
attention has been paid to it. The 
early Upanishads are possessed, as are 
by no means Vedas or Brfihmanas of an 
earlier date, with the idea of the man 
as becoming. At every turn we read 
of him as “he becomes (bhavati) this 
or that. And for more than the man 
also ; even time’s three dimensions are 
worded, not as past, future, present, 
but as in terms of becoming : — become, 
is becoming, as well as the bhavisyati 
common to both ‘is’ & ‘become’. 

^ It is true that the learner is told, 
Thou art That,” not “thou art becom- 
in & As to this, it should be 

remembered that, as with Buddhism, so 
the Upanishads, we have barely 
e gun to apply intensive historic criti- 


cism to these scriptures. It may well 
be, that this famous mantra, when it 
was first taught by progressive teachers, 
was also worded in the way of becoming, 
which so pervades those Upanishads. 
If once you conceive Becoming in a way 
worthy of the pnrusa , and not in a way 
fit only for the transient body and mind, 
you can see, in the idea of becoming, 
a fit attribute of the purusa, even that 
divine becoming whereby he grows to 
be actually That who by nature he is 
potentially, or in the germ. Nay, even 
more : it must not be forgotten, that 
whereas, of the Supreme Atman, those 
Upanishads say : In the beginning He 
is, or He was, they also say that His 
creating was from the desire, being one, 
to become many. Here then we have 
a becoming conceived as actually an 
attribute of the Highest, a creative 
activity in the Divine sport (Zj/j) of 
evolving the New, the Other, the 
Varied. Such a becoming is far beyond 
the nature of that lower becoming of 
which decay is the necessary comple- 
ment. 

But when we turn to somewhat later 
Upanishads, we find just this low r er be- 
coming replacing the sublimer idea. 
When the Isa and the Mandukya were 
finally redacted, signs of controversy 
over the term are evident, and they who 
wished to reinstate sat for bhavya 
speak of the latter as mere sambhuti : 
that which has come to be, not that who 
is ever becoming. 

And this lowered contracted idea was 
taken over, to its infinite harm, by the 
community of the followers of Sakya- 
muni. Not by him; far from it. By 
presenting his message in the figure of 
a Way, and the man as wayfarer in the 
worlds, he tried to strengthen and bring 
to the centre the conception of the 
man as launched in a long career of 
progress in becoming That Who he in 
nature was, a becoming, as he warned 
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his men, neither of body nor of mind, 
but of the Self Who was to be sought. 
That men and things are (sat), — not so, 
he said ; that men and things are not — 
not so, he said. There is a maijhcna 
paiipada, a course by way of the mean 
between these ; namely, everything is 
becoming. And the man, if he will, if 
he choose, can by the divine urge of 
dharma within him, the driver as it 
were, of the chariot, be “one who has 
the Self as lamp, the Self as refuge,” 
and “as bourn” (gntt) that parama- 
gati to which lie as wayfarer, rightly 
faring (dlumunam charaiii) through 
lives on earth, in svatga and other 
goals, both better and worse, will 
ultimately attain that lihava-suddhi, or 
salvation by becoming, of which the 
wise Asoka’s Edicts speak on carven 
rock. 

But his wise and constructive teach- 
ing became irrecoverably bent and 
altered under the influence, growing in 
his day, of two main factors : (1) the 
influence of the professional monk, or 
bhiksu as distinct from the mission! zing 
monk, (2) the influence of the attraction 
found in the analysis (Sankhya) of the 
mind, as a somewhat which was other 
and distinct from the self. The former 
influence emphatically justified sever- 
ance, in the young not only in the old, 
from the world, by stressing life in this 
and any world as “111, 55 and damned 
becoming as meaning only life in this 
and that world. Under the latter in- 
fluence, the man, no longer essentially 
a “More,” working towards a “Most” 
in process of becoming, was gradually 
held to be known only as mind or 
mental states, and was finally held to 
be, as man, not real . 

We can now better perhaps under- 
stand first, why the Defender of the 
purusa or atman is seen, in my text, 
basing the persistence, the survival of 
the man on becoming, and secondly, 


why he iff seen as attacked in this, the 
very centre of that old Sakyan gospel, 
to which he clung. 

Such defenders, I say, were mainly of 
Vaisall. Surely it lends a pathetic 
significance to the record, borne out by 
the sthupa subsequently built, that of 
the Last Look, that when he, the aged 
Sakyamuni left Vaisali on his last tour, 
he turned and looked a last farewell on 
the city, the one place perhaps faithful 
to his teaching ! 

It is not easy to write of this tragedy, 
so tragic is it, even after this long lapse 
of years. Think of it. On the one 
hand there had arisen in India the 
world-helper of forgotten name, whose 
mighty influence converted her religious 
world from external polytheism to 
acceptance of an immanent God in man- 
hood, the man around whose message 
the teaching, so far as it was new, of 
the Upanishads was taught. On the 
Other hand, there arose in India the 
world-helper of the remembered name, 
but the almost smothered message of 
the Way of salvation through becoming, 
a radiant morning-message of hope for 
Everyman, that he was no fixed immut- 
able “being,” incapable of ever attain- 
ing to a Godhead far too wonderful to 
be adequately conceived, even by the 
saints while hampered by their earthly 
encasement, but that he was a mutable 
growing “becoming,” bound as such 
ultimately to attain to That. This 
second great Helper sought to bring 
home to the Many, to Everyman that 
truth in his nature, which was the very 
surety that he would so attain . Yet 
the very means thereto, the word “b<‘- 
coming” was changed in meaning to 
something sinister : to the punabbhava . 
or rebirth, which in the monk-estimate 
meant, not the very opportunity itsetf 
of More-becoming in the Way, but the 
mere ushering in of more 111; so that 
on the word bhnva all sorts of eVI 
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names were piled, and the stopping 
becoming was called Nirvana. 

There would be nothing beyond a 
tragedy of history — and how many are 
there not? — in this, were it a question 
of religious teaching true only for a place 
and a time. But wc are here up against 
things which you with me may deem to 
be true for all time and for everywhere : 
— the very Man as rightly conceived, 
the progressive conception of what the 
Man in his nature ultimately is, the 
very Way in him of Ilhavya and of 
Dharma by which he must ultimately 
reach consummation. But— and herein 
lies my call to you— if this be so, then 
is this tragedy of a thwarted New Word 
in India’s history not one that need be 


extended to darken India’s, nay, the 
world’s near future. India still cherish- 
es the teaching of the very man, the 
Man-in-man ; she has let drop the 
degenerate teaching of the Not-man. 
May she never suffer it to revive ! But 
she has not even yet grasped fully the 
significance of my text : Purusn 

bhavyam nisstiya thlhati: “The man- 
in-man persists through becoming ” — 
not through being. Nor do we in 
Europe realize, absorbed though we are 
with the becoming in body and mind, 
the becoming that is followed in the 
individual by decay, — realize at all as 
we should, — the Becoming that is of 
the Man, the sudd hi that is his by 
bliavya. Will India herein help us? 


“OM” THE WORD OF ALL WORDS 

By V. SUBRAMANYA IyKR, B.A. 


“The word (goal) which all Vedas 
rehearse (extol) and which all penances 
proclaim ; desiring which men live the 
life of continence (Brahmacharva), that 
word (goal) I tell you briefly, it is 
‘OM’.” In all Sanskrit literature 

hearing on the religion and philosophy 
of the Vcdic Hindus, not to say the 
•fains and the Buddhists, there is not 
another word or syllable held more 
saered than or considered to be of such 
supreme importance as the mysterious 
“OM.” It occurs in the oldest hymns 
the Rig Veda, in the Brahman as and 
fhc Opanishads. It is frequently met 
with in the Puranas and Ithihasas, in 
the Dharma Shastras and the Sutras. 
I 11 the treatises on Yoga and Vedanta 
ft plays a no insignificant part. In the 
d^ily prayers of Buddhists as well as 
Hindus it is an indispensable item. 


Even the Jains make use of it in such 
combinations as “OM SIIANTIH.” 
Naturally, therefore, the literature on 
this syllable, or as it is called Prana vu 
(word of the highest praise or power), 
is considerable. Nevertheless, some 
critics think all this to be no more 
than effusions of primitive or fanciful 
minds. Have all the Hindus and even 
the rationalistic Buddhists and Jains, 
then, been labouring under a delusion, 
and that for so many centuries? 

Let us, now, take a bird’s eye view 
of the various aspects of the significance 
of this word. For the sake of con- 
venience we shall consider it under the 
heads : — 

Literary, 

Religious, 

Puranic, 

Mystic, 
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Yogic, and 

Philosophic (or rational). 

The purely literary sense of the word 
is often met with in the Samhitas. In 
the Rig Veda wc find it serving the 
same purpose as “ Thathastu ” or “Let 
it be so.” It is also frequently used 
like the English word “Yes” to indi- 
cate assent, affirmation or admission. 
Sometimes it is interpreted as implying 
command ; especially a command to 
withdraw. There are numerous pass- 
ages in which it is used like an inter- 
jection merely to call attention or in 
invocations. Some Sanskrit scholars 
think that “OM” may be considered a 
contraction or transformation of 
‘Evam.’ 

Next, not only in the Upanishads but 
also in the Samhitas, especially in the 
Pratisakhya of the Rig Veda, “OM” is 
used for Supreme Brahman, and the 
sole means of attaining heaven. Every 
prayer or act of worship commences 
and ends with “OM,” nay, every 
auspicious act or ceremony begins and 
ends with it. The word is often re- 
solved into the component letters or 
sounds A , and M; they being marie 
respectively to represent the three 
Vedas and are, therefore, equally 
worthy of similar worship. Its use in 
this religious sense of Supreme Being 
or the Co-eternal Vedas, has led to 
various Puranic interpretations. .1 is 
said to be Vishnu ; U Shri (the Mother 
aspect of God) and M the worshipper. 
Or, again, A is said to stand for 
Brahma, V for Budra and M for 
Vishnu. The mystic significance, the 
most extensive, appears to have grown 
out of the Puranic. A is said to indi- 
cate ‘creation,’ U ‘preservation’ and M 
‘destruction,’ (of the universe). Again, 

A is said to imply pervasion as it is the 
first letter of Apiti, V to indicate lifting 
up, as it is the first fetter of Utkarsha 
£nd M to signify measuring or destruc- 


tion, it being the first letter of Miti or 
Minoti . Various other forms, this 
syllable is said to take in the universe, 
such as : 

Feminine, masculine and neuter, 

Fire, wind and sun; 

Garhapatya, Dakshina and 

Ahavaniya (fires); 

Earth, air and sky ; 

Past, present and future ; 

Breath, fire and sun ; 

Food, water and moon; 

Intellect, mind and ego; 

Prana, Apana and Vyana ; 

Bhur, Bhuvas and Svar (lokas) ; 

Satva, Rajas and Tanias (gunas). 

Thus the whole universe is said to be 
woven on OM, as warp and woof. 

Next the constituent letters are said 
to indicate respectively the Virut (Lord 
of the perceptual or material world), 
Uiranyagarbh a (Lord of the mental or 
thought world), and lastly Arjfnhntn 
(Lord of the unmanifested world), all 
forming a trinity in unity, as do llm 
sounds A, (' and .1/ in OM. 

The mystic word has a powerful charm 
for all minds, not merely because i! 
denotes Brahman or the universe, hnl 
especially because it is said to be I lie 
sole means of obtaining all that one 
desires. Ft confers holiness (Punva) 
and immortality on both men and 
gods. Here the Yogis seem to get a 
suggestion for their meditations. The 
aspirant is asked to consider OM to he 
the bow, the souf to be the arrow and 
Brahman, mark, that he may pierce 
Brahman. In other places OM is said 
to he the arrow and the body the bow. 
“lie who with senses indrawn as in deep 
sleep with thought perfectly pure . • - 
(and thus meditates) . . . perceives Him 
who is called OM, deathless, sorrowless, 
he himself becomes called OM.” Again, 
“when one joins breath with the 
syllable OM . . . (attains) oneness of 
breath and mind*” Various are tfa* 
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results achieved by unifying the breath 
and OM and gradually reducing the 
length of the breath. Several Siddhia 
(miraculous and occult powers) are thus 
said to be gained. But this is a matter 
which can be testified to only by the 
practical Yogis. 

Turning to the Yogic effects of medi- 
tation on the several constituent letters 
we find in the Upanishads that if one 
meditates on A only one reaches (One 
is born again in) the earth and becomes 
great. If one meditates on A com- 
bined with V one goes to the world 
of the moon and experiences greatness. 
Lastly, if one meditates on A, V and 
,1/ one attains the region of eternal light 
being free from all sins. 

It is probably this Yogic aspect that 
has attracted Buddhism and Jainism. 
For, both the schools believe in Yoga 
and most rigorously practise it. The 
formula OM Mmri Pad me Hum (OM the 
jewel in tht; lotus) of the former is too 
well known to need any explanation 
lure. The followers of these two 
religions, who are so rationally inclined 
as to challenge the truth, declarations 
of the Vedas, would not have adopted 
this single item from the Vedas, 
had it been mere fancy, or faith. 
Evidently Yogic experiences have con- 
firmed their beliefs which remain 
unshaken to this day. 

However, with regard to the use of 
the word OM for Yogic meditations 
there appears to be a variation in the 
practice of the Vcdic Hindus. In some 
Upanishads ‘Som* is used for OM. 
This form came in very handy when 
the Yogis sought to meditate on the 
Vedantic Truth that the individual soul 
or Atman is the same as Iswara, or 
Brahman, as in the text *77uif thou art 9 
or am Brahman The practitioners 
used *Soham' (That am I) instead of 

Som.’ This was sometimes reversed, 

Soham* being turned to ‘Hamso’ or 


‘Hamsa* and made to serve the same 
purpose. Even to this day it is the 
latter form that is common among 
those Yogis who belong to the ascetic 
order. 

A question is raised by Indian 
thinkers as to why among all the sounds 
or words in the world OM should be 
selected for indicating God or Brahman. 
Now, any word used for God is like 
an idol ( Pratikd ) representing God, in 
that the word is perceived by the ear 
while the idol is perceived by the eye, 
both being sense-organs. And an idea 
is likewise an idol that is perceived or 
cognised by the mind. According to 
some Hindu thinkers all religions with- 
out exception are idolatrous, in so far 
as they pray to or meditate on or wor- 
ship what is thought to be God or any- 
thing similar. The sound OM is in 
this sense only an image (Pratiha) of 
Brahman, as a stone or metallic idol is 
of Vishnu or Shiva. But the mysterious 
syllable has a wider connotation than 
any other known woid of any language. 
The sound A is produced by opening 
the mouth widest, which marks the 
beginning of all articulate sounds or 
speech. L marks the middlemost stage 
in which the lips protrude farthest. And 
M indicates the last of all possible 
sounds ; for, then the lips close. What- 
ever sound or letter of any alphabet of 
any human language is uttered it must 
lie between A and M. Further, passing 
from .1 to M the vocal organs pass 
through all the positions producing the 
various articulate sounds of all human 
languages. Thus the world cannot 
show, the Hindus contend, any articu- 
late sound or syllabic which compre- 
hends air possible sounds, as OM docs. 

Further, it is with words that we 
determine the entire world of the mani- 
fold as well as Brahman, their cause. 
And all words, as has been shown, are 
formed out of the sounds comprehended 
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in OM. So no word of any language 
can comprehend so much as OM. And 
nothing else there is which comprehends 
all that exists but Brahman. OM, 
therefore, best indicates the Highest 
Reality. No word other than OM, not 
even Brahman, God, Allah, Jove, 
Jehova, or Deva, nay, no sound-word 
of any language can comprehend sounds 
that enter into the composition 
of the entire range of human speech, 
which, therefore, determines the entire 
universe and can be a nearer indication 
of God or Brahman. 

It has been pointed out that the three 
letters A, U and M correspond to the 
three aspects of Brahman, Vi raj or 
Virdt, Mranyagurbha and Avydkrita. 
Since the Vedanta holds the doctrine 
“I (individual) am Brahman” or “This 
Atman (individual) is Brahman,” the 
need has been felt for explaining how 
OM indicates the individual soul also. 
Accordingly, it is declared that A, U 
and M correspond to the Vaisndnara 
(the waking aspect), the Taijasa (the 
dream aspect) and Prdtfna (the deep 
sleep aspect) of the individual’s life. 
This constitutes the totality of the life 
of the soul. 

The symbol serves another Vedantic 
purpose. Brahman being both Saguna 
(with attributes) and Nirguna (without 
attribute) A para and Para (higher and 
lower), OM also is both. Further, a 
positive suggests its other, a negative. 
One cannot think of the one without the 
other. OM then not ordy denotes what 
is visible or perceptible but also suggests 
what is not perceptible, that is, what 
can be measured by speech ( Mdtrd ) and 
what is imperceptibfe cannot be so 
measured (A mdtrd). 

Here it may thus be granted that this 
word is the best sound symbol or 
Pratika for indicating Brahman, the 
Highest God or Reality. But Vedanta 


is not satisfied with this position. Its 
ambition soars higher still. For it 
declares that OM is Brahman Himself. 
It is both the supreme (Para) and the 
lower (A para) Brahman. IIow could 
this be? 

Here comes the need for some rational 
explanation of the philosophy of 
Vedanta. This system of thought 
proves that the entire universe is 
Brahman — “ Sarvant Khatvulam Brah- 
ma,” into which subject we cannot 
enter here. And Brahman necessarily 
comprehends all sounds which are a 
part of the universe. Whatever pro- 
ceeds from Brahman is of the same 
substance : sounds or names are non- 
different and non-separate from Brah- 
man. So long as a sound or name 
indicates an object, such sound or name 
is not different from the thing named, 
in essence. For all sounds are as much 
thoughts of Brahman as the objects in- 
dicated by them are. Does Brahman 
possess the attributes of name, sound 
and the like? The sound or the name 
OM is thus the same as Satfunu 
Brahman , which is an Absolute com- 
prehending in it multiplicity or variety, 
being also the cause of the variety and 
the change. Next the attribute (A 
sound is only an appearance or mani- 
festation of Brahman, and as such liable 
to pass away and be replaced by other 
manifestations, all of which are, there- 
fore, called illusion. Now, innumerable 
sounds and combinations of them, called 
words, find utterance and disappear. 
But all proceed out of the fundamental 
sounds comprehended in OM. So, all 
speech is only an illusory manifestation 
of OM. In this manner Brahman is to 
world of manifestation as OM is to words 
of articulate speech, or Brahman is to 
OM as the illusion of the world is to 
the illusion of speech. When the 
illusion ceases, OM is Brahman. ^ ut 

OM, then, becomes unmanifested 
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( A rndtrd) and Brahman attributeless 
( Nirguna ). 

Is illusion or appearance, then, not 
different from Reality or Brahman ? 
Vedanta answers that the essence of all 
appearance is Reality. It is the essence 
that is called Brahman. Viewed as 
water or essence, the waves as well as 
their forms are but water as much as 
ocean is. And Brahman i * the essence 
not only of names or sounds and forms 
but also of the things named or indi- 
cated or qualified. All sounds (names) 
are also, therefore. Brahman. And the 
OM, the matrix of all stunds and 


names which are in essence as much 
thought as all objects are, cannot be 
different from Brahman. In that 
common essence there is and can be no 
variety. For, essence is deeper than or 
beyond the duality of the names and 
forms and the things named. OM, 
therefore, both in its Mdtrd and Amdtrd 
forms, is in its essence Brahman. 
“Thai syllable imperishable (A k sho- 
rt mi) truly, indeed, is Brahman, 
That syllable indeed is the supreme, 
Knowing that syllable truly indeed, 
Whatsoever one desires is his.” 

(Katha Up). 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
ON THE THOUGHT OF THE WEST 

By Swam i Asiiokananda 


(Con tinue d from the lust issue) 


“The credit of having lev the first 
time translated an Indian texl direct 
fmm the original into a European 
language belongs { o a Dub'iiman. the 
lnhsiniuiry Abraham Roger, who work- 
ed in PaliacnlUi (North of Madras) in 
Roger left a voluminous work 
which appeared in Dutch ;.t Leyden 
niuhr the title of ‘Open l)o.*r to the 
Bidden Paganism,’ of whi h a Girman 
translation appear* d already in Nurem- 
berg in 1 (i03. At I he end of his work 
kcgvr gave a prose t randc! ion of 200 
™ :l \ons of the Sanskrit poet Rhartrihari. 
Hose 200 maxims, the translation of 
vviiioh Roger made with the help of 
Ibo Brahmin Padmanabha, form the 
* !rs t instance of Indian literature which 
beanie known in Germany after the 
Iwchtifuntra. Roger's work for a long 
time remained the chief source, from 
"hich the West drew it s knowledge of 
7 


the religion and the literature of the 
Hindus. Even Goethe and Herder are 
still influenced by it.” Actual investi- 
gation of Indian literature appears to 
have begun at the end of the eighteenth 
century. “From that time or. we can 
talk of an increasing influence on 
Western thought hv the Indian world 
of ideas.” Tim firs* Sun*d<ri» scholars 
were Englishmen : Sir Chari* * Wilkins, 
the translator o' the />/: mi (Hid; Sir 
William Jones, the translator of Sktikun- 
tal i? , d if .'7-go ; } /.■: :i u- s.mihiiu, 

etc. ; Sir Henry Thornes Cnhbrooke, 
the expounder of Indian philosophy; 
II. II. Wilson, the trand-.ior of a/rg/ifl- 
duta: then we have the Frenchman 
Anquetil Du Perron, who translated the 
rpmiish'ids from the Persian versions 
of Sultan IJarshekoh. From the works 
of these men and other scholars German 
poets and thinkers drew their know- 
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ledge of the spirit of Indian thought. 
“A glance at the works of our German 
classical writers shows how amazing was 
the influence of Indian ideas on the 
great men from the very first, when 
they became acquainted with them.” 
Herder (171 4-1803). the prominent 
poet and philosopher who lived as a 
divine in Weimar, showed a great and 
loving interest for India ; in his 
Thoughts on the Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind (1784-1791) and 
other writings of his, he speaks of his 
admiration for the “tender Indian 
philosophy,” which cannot but ennoble 
mankind ; he describes the Hindus, on 
account of their ethical teachings, as 
the most gentle people on the earth, 
who as he says in consideration of their 
doctrine of Ahimsfi, will not offend a 
living creature, he praises their fruga- 
lity, their loathing of drunkenness. In 
his Scattered Leaves he speaks more 
than once of the Indian Wisdom, he 
mentions the transmigration of souls, 
and in his Talks on the Conversion of 
the Hindus by Our European Christians 
he allows an Indian to defend his 
religious ideas and praises their 
humanity, although he himself was a 
Protestant theologian. A great interest 
for Indian ideas we also see in Herder’s 
friend Goethe, the greatest of all 
German poets. Ilis verses on Shak un- 
told are well-known. From a letter of 
his, dated 9th October, 1830, we find 
that the drama had made a deep and 
and profound impression on him. He 
was also acquainted with other Indian 
works, especially Meghaduta and Gita- 
govinda . “The impulses coming from 
Tndia gave a deal of stimulation to 
Goethe’s own poetical works.” For 
Indian art and philosophy, however, he 
had not the right understanding as 
M. Holland himself mentions in his book 
on Beethoven. Goethe did not know 
Sanskrit. Still it attracted him so much 


that he made attempts in writing in 
Devaimgari letters, which one can still 
see in the Gocthe-Archive. 

“We find a more thorough-going 
knowledge of Indian literature among 
our Romantic poets.” The first to be 
mentioned arc the three brothers 
Sehlege). One of them, Karl August, 
died young in Madras in 1789. Another, 
Friedrich (1772-1829), is the first Ger- 
man who endeavoured to really study 
Indian literature and its problems, lie 
learnt Sanskrit from an English officer, 
Alexander Hamilton, in 1803. The 
result of his study was his epoch- 
making treatise (Jeber die Spraehe mid 
Weisheit der Indicr : Kin Jleitrag zur 
llegruendung der Mtertmnskunde (On 
the Language and Wisdom of the. 
Indians : .1 C ontribution to the 

Foundation of Antiquity ). But his 
elder brother, August Wilhelm, was si ill 
more interested in Sanskrit and was in 
fact the real founder of Sanskrit 
philology on German soil. His standard 
editions of the Gitd 9 IHtopadesha and 
Rdmdyana (unfinished) with critical 
commentaries and translations in 
classical Latin were the first books of 
their kind. At the same time as 
A. W. Schlegcl, Franz Bopp (1791- 
1807) had studied Sanskrit in Paris, lie 
also edited and translated some texts. 
Following them there wore a host of 
German Indologists : Lassen, Weber, 
Roth, Boehtlingk, Max M idler, Buchler, 
Keilhorn, Oldenberg and numerous 
other eminent scholars. 

Here let me mention two men w!k> 
won many friends for Indian literature 
in Germany, Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and Friedrich Ruckert. Humboldt 

(1737-1 83a) had a fine umlcrslanding 
for the individuality of Indian ideas and 
has shown it specially in his t-rcalise on 
the Wtagavnd Gild. He says of 
Gita : “It is perhaps the profound^ 
and most sublime work which t ie 
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world has ever known, ” and said of 
his first reading of the Gita : “My 
permanent feeling was gratitude to the 
fate that l could live to read this work.” 
The accomplished poet Ruekert (1788- 
18(i(») has won immortal fame by his 
congenial and absolutely perfect trans- 
lation from the Sanskrit. Ho has 
bestowed his attention on the Vedas, 
the epics and P u rands and also above 
all to the learned poetry. 

“It is unnecessary to show what is 
obvious that, considering the intimate 
connection between literature and philo- 
sophy in Germany, philosophy also has 
been influenced more and more as time 
advanced from India.” The philo- 
sophies of Kant (1721-1 SOI), Fichte 
(1702-1811) and Hegel (1770-1831) 
show wonderful similarities with Indian 
wisdom, though there is no proof that 
these great philosophers had any direct 
acquaintance with Indian philosophy. 
But living at the time when German 
thought was so greatly interested in 
Indian thought (compare the dates), 
it is conceivable that their minds were 
indirectly influenced by Indian thought. 
The cases of Sehelling (1775-1854) and 
Schopenhauer (1788-1800) are quite 
different. Schelling’s interest in India 
was very lively, especially in his later 
I if' 1 . He admired the V pa a i shads , 
thought them the oldest wisdom of 
mankind and induced Max Muller to 
translate some of them for him in 1815. 
He placed the l' paaishads higher than 
Ih* 1 Biblical books and said of the latter 
that “they can in no way be compared 
as regards real religious feeling wiih 
m my others of former and later times, 
specially the sacred writings of India.” 

h) Schopenhauer he was iirst intro- 
^K'cd, whilst he lived in Weimar, in 
to Indian antiquity by the 
Hrientalist Friedrich Majer. Since that 
bine lie never lost his interest in Indian 
thought. The library, which he left at 


his death, contained numerous Indo- 
logical works. Iiis sayings about the 
Upanishads are too well known to 
Require quotation here. He said : “I 
acknowledge that I owe the best part 
of my development beside the impres- 
sion of the outward world, to the works 
of Kant and to the holy scriptures of 
the Hindus and to Plato.” More than 
once he points out that his own system 
is in accordance with Indian doctrines. 
Since the middle of the last century 
Schopenhauer has exercised a great 
influence on German thought. The 
most prominent is Paul Deussen whose 
service to Vedanta does not need to 
be elaborated here. Hartmann (1842- 
1 90(i) in his Philosophy nj History 
teaches that the religion of the future 
will be a “concrete monism” which will 
be a combination of the abstract 
pantheism of the Vedanta and the 
Jud;eo-Christian monotheism. Friedrich 
Nietzsche (lsii-HM)O) also became 
acquainted with Indian ascetic philo- 
sophy and had always a high regard 
for the social philosophy of the Laws 
of Mann. Richard Wagner (1813-1883), 
the great composer, remained an ardent 
admirer of Indian religions all his life. 
And Beethoven was not untouched by 
Indian ideas. 

The above short sketch (which l owe 
to Prof. Helmut h von Glascnapp of the 
Berlin University, whose very words 1 
have often quoted) shows how pro- 
found has been the inilmmcc of Indian 
thought on modern Germany. An 
almost similar story could be told of 
England and France. Y\hat does this 
signify ? 

It would be wrong to say that the 
modern Western thought is the same 
as the ancient or the medieval. There 
has been a profound change in the 
Western outlook in the modern age, and 
it has a great likeness, if not expressly, 
at least in tendencies, to Vedantic 
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thought. And in this change Indian 
ideas as spread by Orientalists, have 
surely played a not inconsiderable part. 
G. It. S. Mead rightly observes in his^ 
Preface to Taylor’s Select Works oj 
Plotinus : “The great impetus that the 
study of oriental languages has received 
during the last hundred years, the 
radical changes that the study of 
Sanskrit has wrought in the whole 
domain of philology, have led to the 
initiation of a science of comparative 
religion which is slowly but surely 
modifying all departments of thought 
with which it comes in contact.” 
Vedantic ideas arc still in germs in the 
Western thought of to-day. A good 
deal of evolution in which, I am sure, 
India will play a great part, would still 
be necessary before they can come to 
fruition. In any case it is true that 
the readiness of the West is a great 
factor. I have always thought that 
there must be a preparedness in a 
people to receive new ideas if those 
ideas are to spread adequately. That 
preparedness cannot be a gift, it must 
be self-evolved. Therefore, I said to 
M. Holland : “I think, in the first 
stage, the industrial, social and cultural 
changes, especially tin* progress of 
science, drove the West to those ideas 
and was helped therein by Indian 
culture as disseminated by Western 
Orientalists.” I still believe that it is 
a correct position l have taken. 

As regards the part played by Swarrd 
Vivekananda and his monks in spread- 
ing Vedantic ideas in the West, it is 
undeniable that it has been considerable 
in America and in England where the 
Swami Vivekananda preached. Our 
monks arc still working in America, 
and our literature is being continually 
sent to many countries of America and 
Europe. That all these have some 
influence on the Western mind, it would 
be futile to deny. It is true, however. 


that we have not been able to reach 
the Continental peoples in any substan- 
tial measure. M. Holland’s great books 
on Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda leave made up for this to a 
certain extent, for which the Rama- 
krishna Order is profoundly grateful to 
him. But if we have not worked in 
the Continental countries, other agencies 
have been at work. Theosophy which 
is quite in vogue in many countries, 
has done a great deal in spreading 
Indian knowledge. All these before the 
War. M. Holland speaks of Western 
interest in Indian thought to have been 
of post-War origin. This is not true. 
It is true that after War a larger 
number have been taking interest than 
ever before. But the interest has grown 
with the passing of years and is destined 
to grow more and more. 

Ill 

I shall now deal with the Indian 
influence on the European thought of 
the Ancient and Middle Ages. Very 
strong similarities have been noticed 
between Indian thought and the thought 
of some European mystics. Christian 
mystics, it is admitted, have been under 
a strong influence of Neo-Platonism and 
tjic Dionysian writings M. Holland 
has shown in his article. Early fM/< mc- 
('hrisliuu Mysticism and l Is lit hit am la 
Hindu Mysticism; (P./b, July, IMO, 
p. 333), how profound has been the 
influence of the Dionysian though! oa 
the Christian mystics — which them- 
selves were largely produced under the 
inspiration of Neo-Platonism. In fact 
it is generally estimated that Dionysius 
was a Nco-Pl aton ist. Max Muller says : 
“No one doubts at present that tne 
writer was a Neo-Platon ist Christian, 
and that he lived towards the end of 
the fifth century, probably at Edcssa 
in Syria.” (Theosophy or Psycholopim 
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Religion . All the subsequent quota- 
tions from Max Muller are from the 
same book). 

How profound has been the influence 
of Neo-Platonism on European thought, 

I need not show here. It is quite well 
recognised. Many thinkers of the 
Ancient, Middle, and Modern Ages are 
deeply indebted to Plotinian thought. 

If it can be shown that Neo-Platonism 
was influenced by Indian wisdom, the 
indebtedness of Christian mysticism 
and of even modern thinkers to India 
is well established. M. Holland says 
that there is nothing to justify the view 
that Dionysius borrowed from India. 
There is no available proof that he 
directly did so. But if he was, as is 
generally admitted, a Nco-Platonist and 
had been at one time in Alexandria, is 
it not clear that he indirectly owed to 
India, provided of course we can show 
that there were Indian elements in 
Neo-Platonism? There were many 
significant and important features of 
Neo-Platonism, which had no ante- 
cedents in Greek, Jewish, or Christian 
thought. Says llarnack : “The in- 
lluonce of Christianity— whether Gnostic 
or Catholic- on Neo-Platonism was at 
no time very considerable. ... If we 
search Plotinus for evidence of any 
actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and 
the existence of any such influence is 
all the more unlikely because it is only 
the later Neo-Platonism that offers 
striking and deep-rooted parallels to 
Philo and the Gnostics.” On the other 
hand, a close similarity, if not identity, 
is found between Indian wisdom and 
Neo-Platonism. M. Holland has partly 
pointed it out in the article referred to 
above (P./I., July 1930, p. 830). Deity, 
s l )lT *t» soul, body ( macrocosm ic and 
oiierocosmic), and the essential identity 
the Divine in man with the Divine 
m the universe are the main subjects 


of the system of Plotinus. Plotinus’ 
conception of the Good, the One Reality, 
is the same as Brahman or Paramat- 
man. The Absolute is inexpressible 
both for Plotinus and Upanishads. 
The Universal Mind of Plotinus is akin 
to Vedantic Ishvara. Ilis World-Soul 
is the Hiranyagarbha of the Vedanta. 
And his Nature is akin to Prakriti. 
Plotinus’ view of man as spirit, soul 
and body corresponds to Karana, 
Sukshma and Sthula Upadhi. His 
three spheres of existence, or states of 
being, or hypostases of being have a 
wonderful similarity to the three states 
of Vedanta : Jagrat, Svapna and 
Sushupti. Ilis Ecstasy is the same as 
Samadhi. And he believes in Karma 
und re-incarnation : Karma he calls 
the law of Necessity. How are we to 
account for this marvellous similarity? 
Is it a chance coincidence? Did Plo- 
tinus evolve his thought himself or did 
he borrow it directly or indirectly from 
a source which was Indian? 

By birth Plotinus was an Egyptian of 
Lycopolis (Sivouth). When he was 
twenty-eight years old, he went to some 
masters of Alexandria for the study of 
philosophy, but he left their schools with 
sorrow and disappointment. Fortun- 
ately, he told a certain friend the cause 
of his sorrow, and this friend brought 
him to the celebrated Ammonius. 
When he entered the school of Ammo- 
nius and heard him philosophize, he 
exclaimed in transport to his friend : 
“This is the man I have been seeking.” 
Henceforward he devoted himself to 
Ammonius for eleven years, and mode 
rapid advances in his philosophy, so 
much so that he determined to study 
also the philosophy of the Persians, and 
“the wisdom particularly cultivated by 
the Indian sages.” For this purpose, 
when the Emperor Gordian marched 
into Persia, in order to war upon that 
nation, Plotinus joined himself to the 
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army. He was at tMat time thirty-nine 
years old. M. Holland says : “Al- 
though Gordian’s death in Meso- 
potamia stopped him half-way, his 
intention shows his intellectual kinship 
to the Indian spirit.” Plotinus’ prac- 
tical mysticism reminds us very strongly 
of the Yoga system of India. The part 
of Neo-Platonic system which is least 
understood in the West, is that con- 
nected with the practice of theurgy, 
which consummates itself in ecstasy, 
the Samadhi of Indian mysticism. 
Plotinus shows all the signs of a student 
of Raja Yoga ; and indeed he ended his 
life in a way that an Indian Yogin 
would like to pass out of the body — by 
deliberately entering into Samadhi and 
giving up the body; for his last words 
were : “Now I seek to lead back the 
self within me to the All-self.” Porphyry 
testifies that Plotinus often experienced 
the great ecstasy during his life. How 
arc we to account for this strange 
similarity of Plotinus’ life and teachings 
to Indian wisdom ? Why was he so eager 
to go to India? Why did he consider 
the wisdom of India as particular ? 
Max Muller says : “Plotinus and his 
school seem to have paid great attention 
to foreign, particularly to Eastern 
religions and superstitions, and en- 
deavoured to discover in all of them 
remnants of divine wisdom.” Con- 
sidering the strange similarity between 
the life and teaching of Plotinus and 
the Indian wisdom, and also his eager- 
ness to get a first-hand knowledge of 
India’s religio-philosophy, I am of 
opinion that he derived his main inspira- 
tion from Indian teaching. I shall 
briefly state my reasons for the view. 

Ammonius, his teacher, was a 
k ft gg a g e - carr icr and became a philo- 
sopher. He lived in contact with 
travellers from all nations — from Pales- 
tine, Syria, Chaldsea, Persia, India , as 
well as from Greece and Rome. It 


appears that Ammonius was a master of 
Yoga. He “made such an impression 
on his times by his great wisdom and 
knowledge that he was known as the 
‘God-taught.’ ” (Mend). Was this ap- 
pellation because his knowledge and 
teaching could not be traced to the 
commonly known philosophies of con- 
temporary Alexandria ? Plotinus had his 
practical spiritual training at the hands 
of his master, and for years kept secret 
the teachings of Ammonius, and not till 
his fellow-pupils Herennius and Origen 
broke the compact, did he expound the 
tenets publicly. This again shows that 
the teaching of Ammonius was not of 
the kind prevalent in Alexandria at that 
time : it must have been new and de- 
rived from a special source. Was tin's 
source Indian ? We know Ammonius 
knew Indians. 

For a true estimation of the Indian 
influence on Plotinus and his teacher, 
a proper ascertainment of the existence 
of Indian ideas in Alexandria is neces- 
sary. I shall, therefore, briefly sketch 
here the intercourse of India with 
Alexandria. I quote mainly from Inter- 
course betr ceett India and the Western 
World by H. G. Rawlinson. 

The knowledge possessed about India 
by the Alexandrian Greeks was chiefly 
due to Eratosthenes, the learned Presi- 
dent of the Library from 210-190 B.C.? 
though some facts must have been made 
known before this by Dionysius, who 
had been sent to India, says Pliny, in 
the reign of Philadelphus on an embassy 
and published details about the forces 
of the Indian nations on his return. R (l 
appears to have known quite a good 
deal about India. Athcnaeus tells us 
that in the processions of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were to be seen Titian 
women, Indian hunting dogs, and Indiai 
cows, ulso Indian spices carried 
camels. Of the intercourse between 
India and the E^ypt of the PtolenW ! 
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traces are few, because the trade be- 
tween the two countries was mostly 
indirect. Strabo’s statement, however, 
that in the days of the Ptolemies “very 
few accomplished the voyage to India 
and brought home merchandise,” seems 
to imply that some did. King Asoka 
sent Buddhist missionaries to Alex- 
andria ; and there is reason to suppose 
“that a large number of merchants, 
chiefly, no doubt, Greeks from Syria 
and Alexandria, visited India” in 
rhandragupta’s reign. A unique in- 
scription on the ruins of a shrine 
between Edifu and the ancient Berenike 
records the visit of an Indian named 
Sophon, who halted there to worship 
at the shrine of the Greek god Pan. 
Dr. Ilultzsch speaks of finding 
a solitary silver coin of the days of 
Ptolemy Sotcr in the Bangalore bazaar. 
Strabo who lived in the reign of 
Augustus (20 B.C. I t A.D.) had been 
t<) the port of Myos Hormos (built by 
Philadeipluis), and observed the great 
increase of trade with India ; for he 
found that about one hundred and 
twenty merchantmen sailed to India 
fli<' does not say in what space of time, 
hu l perhaps lie means in a single 
Towards the end of the first, 
century A. I). an anonymous pamphlet 
niiilh'd Pcriplns Maris Krythnui was 
published, probably at Alexandria. 
This pamphlet is unique in that the 
writer describes Western India from his 
uwn experience. The Periplu* shows 
fhat the trade of the Greeks and 
Rom u ns with the Western coast of 
India was intimate. Roman subjects 
resided in the Pandya Kingdom as 
'hey did in the Chcra region. Powerful 
Havanas and dumb Mlechhhas in com- 
ploto armour formed body guards to 
I^niil rulers, and Roman soldiers 
unlisted in the service of the Pandya 
aT, d other kings. Similarly Greek 
me rchants came to the Chola Kingdom 


and Greek carpenters were employed 
in the building of the palace of a 
Chola king. The next record that 

we get is that of Ptolemy, the great 
Alexandrian geographer, about the 

middle of the second century A.D. 
“He seems to imply that his inform- 
ants about the districts of India and of 
remote regions beyond Malaya were not 
only Greeks who had visited and 

resided in those regions, but Indians 
who were visiting Alexandria and could 
talk some sort of Greek.” Ptolemy 
also notes extensive Greek trade in 
India. “Inscriptions of Nasik show 
that llamanakas, who may have been 
Romanakas, that is to say, Roman 
subjects, dedicated caves there ; and 

Yavanas are recorded at Kalyana. 
The Greek merchants must have visited 
the kings and gone well inland beyond 
the neighbourhood of the district, of 
Rajpipla. The Indians now called a 
Greek (Yavima, Yona, and Yonaka) 
‘Roman’ (Romanaka); Alexandria, too 
appears not only as Yavanapura but 
also as Romakapura and even Ala- 
sando.” (E. II. Warinington : The 
Commerce hehceen the Homan Empire 
ami India). The last Greek writer 
to deal with the subject of Indian 
travel is the monk Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes, nearly five centuries later. The 
gap is, however. Idled in, in a most 
interesting fashion, by a series of in- 
cidental notices appearing in the philo- 
sophical and religious writers, Christian 
and pagan, of the time, who often 
exhibit an unexpectedly intimate know- 
ledge of Indian philosophy, religion, 
and social observances. This intimacy 
was probably due both to the frequency 
with which Alexandrian and Syrian 
traders visited India, and also to the 
presence of Indians in Alexandria. The 
first Alexandrian to visit India was 
Skythianus, a contemporary of the 
Apostles. Ptolemy and Dion Cassius 
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mention Indians in Alexandria. One 
of the most curious relics of the 
trade between Egypt and India was 
unearthed recently at Oxyrhynchus. 
It is a papyrus of a Greek farce 
of the second century A.D. and 
contains the story of a Greek lady 
named Charition who had been ship- 
wrecked on the Kanaresc coast. The 
locality is identified by the discovery of 
Dr. Hultzsch that the language in which 
some characters address one another is 
actually Kanarese ! Of other writers 
who refer to India, the earliest is Dio 
Chrysostom, who lived in the reign of 
Trajan and died in or after 117 A.D. 
He mentions Indians among the cosmo- 
politan crowds to be found in the 
bazaars of Alexandria, and gives infor- 
mation about Indian epic poetry, which 
he must have derived from Indian 
residents of Alexandria. Much more 
accurate is the knowledge possessed by 
the Christian writer Clement of 
Alexandria, who died about 220 A.D. 
Clement derived much of his informa- 
tion from his tutor Pantaenus, one of 
the earliest Christian missionaries to 
visit India. Clement starts by telling 
us that the Brahmin sect take no wine 
and abstain from flesh. He goes on to 
add that they worship Pan and 
Ilcraklcs — probably Brahma, the ‘All- 
God” and Shiva — and abstain from 
women. But the most important of his 
statements arc that the Brahmins des- 
pise death and set no value on life, 
because they believe in transmigration ; 
and that the Sramanas worship a kind 
of pyramid beneath which they imagine 
that the bones of a divinity of some 
kind lie buried. This remarkable allu- 
sion to the Buddhist Stupa must have 
been derived from some informant inti- 
mately acquainted with the doctrines of 
Gautama. Clement distinguishes clear- 
ly between Buddhist and Brahmin — 
Sarmanac and Brachmanae. Archelaus 


of Carrha (2^8 A.D.) and St. Jerome 
(840 A.D.) both mention Buddha 

(Buddas) by name and narrate the 
tradition of his virgin birth. But 
yet more interesting is the work of 
Bardesanes, the Babylonian, on the 
Indian Gymnosophists. This treatise 
was extensively used by Porphyry. 
Two important passages from the lost 
work of Bardesanes have been preserved, 
each showing a most remarkable inti- 
mate knowledge of India on the part 
of the writer. About the times of the 
Guptas, Indians flocked in ever-increas- 
ing numbers to Alexandria. 

The above sketch clearly shows that 
the knowledge of Indian wisdom was 
well disseminated among the educated 
Alexandrians. Philo, Clement, and 
Plotinus are brilliant figures in the 
history of Alexandrian philosophy. 
Philo knew of the Indian Gymno- 
sophists. lie knew the Essenes and the 
Theraputae and was probably a lay 
brother of the latter. Clement’s 
knowledge of Indian wisdom is already 
indicated. Who were the Theraputae 
and the Essenes? It is being increas- 
ingly admitted that they received strong 
Indian influence. Roberton Smith says : 
“Later developments of Semitic asceti- 
cism almost certainly stood under 
foreign influences, among which Bud- 
dhism seems to have had a larger and 
earlier share than it has been usual to 
admit.” The Jewish Hellenism of 
Alexandria was not uninfluenced by 
India. Even James Moffat has to 
admit that “the Orientalism which had 
filtered into Jewish Hellenism, even in 
Egypt, by first century B.C., may have 
contained some elements of Buddhistic 
religious tendency.” “The Manicheans 
owed many of their curious tenets to 
the Indian lore acquired in his Easte rn 
travels by Terebinthus, and the Gnostic 
heresy shows similar traces of Eastern 
influence. The debt of Nco-platonism 
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to Oriental sources is indisputable, and 
when we observe the extent of the 
knowledge about Eastern beliefs ex- 
hibited, not only by Origen, but by 
orthodox writers like Clement and 
St. Jerome, we cannot help wondering 
whether Christianity does not owe some 
of its developments — monasticism and 
rclico-worship, for instance — to Buddhist 
influence . * 9 (Rawlinson) . Porphyry , 
writing about 260 A.D., repeats inter- 
esting details from the lost work of 
Bardcsancs. Indians at that time were 
in the habit of visiting Alexandria. “It 
certainly appears probable that, Neo- 
platonism was affected by Oriental 
philosophy, though it is diiiicult to 
distinguish its borrowings from Pytha- 
goreanism and Buddhism respectively.” 
Thus one of Porphyry’s tracts contains 
the famous description of a Buddhist 
monastery. “Hence we may suppose 
that the doctrines it inculcates absti- 
nence from flesh, subjection of the body 
by asceticism, and so on— are derived 
from Oriental sources.” The immense 
popularity of asceticism and the extreme 
forms it assumed in the Thebaid, “may 
very well be traced to the stories of the 
Hylubiui and Srawanaioi which are so 
prominent in patristic literature. The 
first of the great hermits was Paul of 
Alexandria, who fled to the Egyptian 
desert in 251 A.D., to escape the Decian 
persecution. His famous follower St. 
Anthony died in 356 A.D. This is just 
the time when Indian influence in 
Alexandrian literature is most in 
evidence.” “Gnosticism, together with 
its later offshoots, shews traces of both 
Hindu and Zarathustrian influence. Its 
doctrine of the plurality of Heavens is 
essentially Indian : its ‘three qualities’ 
resemble the ‘three gunas 9 of the 
Sfmkhya system.” Numenius was 
highly esteemed by Plotinus and his 
school and this Pythagoreo-Platonic 
philosopher was saturated with Oriental 


ideas. M. Holland quotes Eusebius as 
saying that Numenius sought a con- 
firmation of the doctrines of Pythagoras 
and Plato in the religious teachings of 
the Brahmins, Jews, Magians and 
Egyptians. “The historian, Eusebius, 
was a witness to the interest felt in 
his day in Asiatic philosophies and 
religions.” 

From the evidence produced above I 
am persuaded that the Alexandrian 
philosophies were influenced by Indian 
thought, and Plotinus, who had such 
reverence for Indian teaching, came in 
contact with the Indian teaching at 
Alexandria. Dean Inge says : “It is 
well known that Alexandria was at this 
time not only a great intellectual centre, 
but the place where, above all others, 
East and West rubbed shoulders. The 
wisdom of Asia was undoubtedly in high 
repute about this time. Philostratus 
expresses the highest veneration for the 
learning of the Indians, Apollonius of 
Tyana went to India to consult the 
Brahmnnas ; Plotinus himself accom- 
panied the Roman army to Persia in 
the hope of gathering wisdom while 
his comrades searched for booty; and 
the Christian Clement has heard of 
Buddha. It is, therefore, natural that 
many scholars have looked for oriental 
influence in Neo-Platonism, and has 
represented it as a fusion of European 
and Asiatic philosophy.” It may be 
said that since Plotinus was (as perhaps 
also his teacher Ammonius) a man of 
realisation, the truths which he 
embodied in his philosophy and which 
are not found in the philosophies of his 
predecessors, were really fruits of 
revelation. But realisation does .not 
come all on a sudden. One follows a 
path, makes strenuous efforts according 
to certain procedures, before one reaches 
the goal, and Plotinus and Ammonius 
certainly followed a method of 
Sadhana - evidently that which Plotinus 
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embodied in his teachings. Would it Little further proof, I think, is 
be wrong to infer that that SadhanH necessary to establish the connection 
was of Indian origin ? of Indian thought with Neo-Platonism. 

(To be concluded) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SWAMI VIVEK ANANDA’S MESSAGE* 

By Sin P. C. Ray 


I labour under several serious dis- 
advantages in having to address you. 
In the first place, I do not know your 
language. Some three or four days 
ago, I was taking an active part at the 
anniversary of the Hindi Prachar Sabha 
at Madura, when I referred to the 
necessity of learning Hindi for the 
people of this part of India. Because 
as soon as we, coming from Bengal 
or Northern India have to deal with 
people speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kana- 
rese and Malayalam, we are hopelessly 
at sea. Similarly when pilgrims go in 
numbers to Northern India, to Puri, to 
the temple at Kalighat near Calcutta, 
to Benares, etc., they have equally to 
undergo the same sort of difficulty. 
And it is on this account that Mahatma 
Gandhi has always expressed a desire 
that if the South Indian people will 
get a smattering of Hindi, matters will 
be very much simplified. In the second 
place, I found that the lecturer who 
preceded me was quite at home with 
the subject. But I belong very much 
to the material world. We scientists, 
who deal with the physical aspects of 
Nature, believe only in things which 
we see with our eyes. If we close our 
eyes, we see nothing. Therein lies the 


* Report of a lecture delivered at the 
Vivekananda Ashram, Ulsoor, Bangalore on 
the 15th March, last, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda. 


difference between the material and the 
spiritual world. 

The previous speaker, I think, referr- 
ed to the great Congress of the Religions 
of the World held in Chicago. I re- 
member one single fact in that connec- 
tion. Maxim, the inventor of the Maxim 
gun which plays a havoc in the 
modern world, was present at most of 
the lectures delivered by Swami Vive- 
kananda. He has left on record that 
of all the great religious preachers who 
went from the East, none created such 
a great impression as the great monk 
from India who was clad in yell^ 
robes. He almost carried the mater 
American world by storm. In Amerila 
people were going headlong along nic 
path of progress and civilization, I 
mean machine-made civilization. But 
there were many who had already begun 
to shake their heads over it. % You know 
America has produced a great sage like 
Emerson. Even long before this time, 
Emerson had studied the Eastern 
literature. He had propounded to the 
American public the principles of 
Pantheism and also the laws of spiri- 
tuality. There were instances in 
America which indicated that they had 
begun to shake their heads over all that 
was done there. During this critical 
time, Swami Vivekananda was there to 
preach the new gospel of the Advaita 
Philosophy. What he preached there, 
was of a lasting nature.* 
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We, Indians naturally labour under 
a slave mentality. We never learn to 
appreciate anything unless there is the 
stamp of the West imprinted on it. 
Aft^^|is recognition "in America, we 
began to appreciate what a great man 
India had produced in Swami Viveka- 
nanda. I remember the time when the 
Raja of Ramnad, the grandfather of 
the present Raja, fell at his feet on 
his return from America and almost 
worshipped him as one of the great 
apostles of Modern India. Here again 
I found that Swamiji was more 
appreciated in Southern India than, I 
am afraid, in the land of his birth. 
Why? That is natural. You know 
Jesus Christ himself complained, “A 
prophet is never appreciated in his own 
land.” Familiarity breeds contempt. 
I am a very humble man. Whenever I 
address a meeting in Bengal, the 
audience w'ill be only in hundreds. 
Whereas in Madura, Tinnevelly and 
other pfaces, I get them in thousands. 

Though I have to speak of things 
material, I have always felt the need 
of now and then running to Ashrams 
away from the bustle and hustle of 
modern life, where one can spend some 
time in contemplation and where one 
can hold communion with the higher 
powers. Really in the din and hurry 
and strife of modern world, where the 
light for existence is so very keen and 
where wc are all busy in elbowing our 
way through the world, we really for- 
get that after all we are in this world 
only for a short time. As Sankara 
says in a very simple language : — 
“Our life is like a drop of water in 
a lotus leaf — so very transient.” Yet 
we think that wc are to be here for ever. 
We are living in a state of illusion. 
That is the reason why a brother is at 
arms against his fellow-brethren, that 
is why there is so much contention in 
the political world in Bengal — especially 


betweep the Hindus and the Muslims, 
and here in South India between the 
Brahmins and the Non-Brahmins. It 
is all about the division of the spoils, 
about the loaves and fishes of office. 

'It was Swamiji’s great principle that 
the service of Daridra Nnrdyana should 
be the real service of humanity. ■ After 
all, I have been complaining from many 
a platform that we who are lucky 
enough to secure the prizes of fife, who 
are living in our own way, in content- 
ment, in comfortable palatial houses, 
enjoying material creature comforts, 
often forget that 009 persons out of 
every thousand in this country are 
steeped in ignorance and misery, and 
live in a state of semi-starvation. 
Swami Vivekananda’s great message 
was that all the low caste people should 
be taken as our brethren. Not only 
the right hand of fellowship should be 
extended to them, but they should be 
embraced as a brother embraces his 
fellow-brother. But you keep them at 
arm’s fength. This is one of the main 
planks of Mahatma Gandhi — the 
removal of untouehabilitv. In fact, 
that is the chief gospel which he 
preaches. This, I, as a humble dis- 
ciple of both, try to preach in my own 
humble way. All our efforts at getting 
Swaraj or Purna Swaraj will be useless, 
unless we learn to treat our ow r n 
brethren — not to speak of our fellow- 
beings — as bone of our bones and flesh 
of our flesh. Remember that in the 
eyes of the great Creator, there is no 
distinction of caste or colour. As I 
said only the other day, we are 32 crores 
of people in India. The latest census 
tells us that in China there are 480 
millions of people. But China has this 
advantage over us, that it is the least 
caste-ridden country in the world. 
America worships the dollar. In 
England if the daughter of a Peer were 
to marry an ordinary commoner, it is 
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regarded as objectionable. There is 
absolutely that kind of caste system 
there as we have here. Whereas in 
China, it carries no distinction between 
man and man. Look at their adfvant- 
a ge in belonging to one race, one creed. 
Untouchability has been unknown there 
for the last 2,000 years. v Whereas in 
India, we have carried the doctrine of 
untouchability almost to mathematical 
precision ! We have in Bengal three 
higher castes ; then again we have 
seven sub-castes whose water cannot 
be accepted by Brahmins. There we 
have got a graded system. Whereas 
you have very steep descent all at once. 
You have your Iyers, Iyengars, Sastris 
and then there is an abrupt descent. 
That is the reason why in Bengal there 
is not so much ill-feeling as here. 

Many things come out of Swami 
Vivekananda’s life. He said that the 
temples should be thrown open to all 
the Hindus irrespective of caste distinc- 
tion. That is a very simple thing. In 
the eye of God there is no distinction 
between one man and another. I as a 
humble student of Science cannot 
explain it. It is only in Hindu India 
that we find this. Again in more than 
one-fifth of the Indian population com- 
prising the followers of Islam, there is 
no such distinction. Go to Burma and 
Tibet, there you find untouchability 
absolutely unknown. It is only in 
Hindu India that you have it, and you 
have applied all the subtle metaphysi- 
cal intellect with the logician’s insight 
in finding out nice distinctions between 
man and man. I as a student of 
science have often said that water is 
a compound of oxygen and hydrogen 
and a tumbler made of glass is a non- 
conductor of heat ; and if water is 
offered by a Panchama, how can there 
be any contamination by it if only he 
is clean? For cleanliness is next to 
godliness. The Brahmins use ice and 


aerated waters in their railway journeys 
but not water touched by people of 
lower castes. As Rabindranath put it, 
“You go to Kelner’s for tea. But 
wherein lies the difference between tea 
and water?” There is not much in 
the accident of birth. We are all equal 
in the eye of God. * The aim of Swami 
Vivekananda was not only to obliterate 
all distinctions of caste, but also to 
uplift the Duridra N dray ana. ' 

Another thing he has done is pro- 
pounding the principles of Vedanta in 
foreign countries. We arc all the 
worshippers of the material world. We 
forget that there is anything good in 
our own teachings and literature. This 
is due to our illusion and ignorance. 
He expounded the principles of 
Vedanta and created not only a pro- 
found impression in the New World, but 
there were afso many converts to it in 
America. Many of them came out to 
India, and devoted their time, energy 
and money to the cause of India. That 
was not a small service that he 
rendered. 

I am glad to find that in honouring 
such a great Prophet of Modern India 
you have learnt to honour one of her 
greatest sons that were ever born. That 
a new Indian nation is now being 
generated is found in the fact that we 
have learnt to mourn the loss of leaders 
like Lain Lajpat Rai, Motilal Nehru or 
anyone who has consecrated his life 
to the cause of the motherland. We 
forget then that so and so was a 
Punjabi, another a U.P. man and a 
third a Bengali and so forth. We are 
all making good progress towards 
getting national consciousness, and it is 
only when we shall be able to forget all 
distinctions between the so-called high 
and low castes that real progress will 
be made in the path of nation building. 

I am very glad that I was just able 
to be here for a very short time, just 
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as it was my good luck some six weeks 
ago when I happened to be at Bombay, 
when I incidentally learnt that a similar 
meeting had been organised by the 
Bombay people to do homage to the 
memory of the great Swamiji. I was 
delighted to find that a very costly 
building had been erected for the Mutt 
there, and strange as it may appear, 
the donation had come chiefly from the 
Parsi community who have nothing in 
common with our Hindu brethren. 
Nothing in common in ordinary sense, 


but there is everything common in the 
main precepts of all the religions of 
the world, and it is a significant fact 
that some members of the Parsi com- 
munity had been foremost in helping 
the erection of the Ashram. A small 
beginning has been made here, and I 
hope the local patriotism and charity 
will be equal to the occasion of having 
this Ashram raised on a permanent 
basis, so that it may be the centre for 
spreading light to all the people around 
it. 


PROF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By Shiv Ciiandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 

( Continued from the last issue) 


Vocational Education in 
Present-Day India 

The question of education has, accord- 
ing to Prof. Sarkar, a very great 
importance from the economic stand- 
point. Hence, tjfie consideration of the 
measures necessary for economic deve- 
lopment must embrace within its ken 
a deliberation on the educational pro- 
blems of India. 

We shall begin by pointing out the 
extent of professional and general 
education in present-day India. We 
diall then consider to what extent the 
present position of education in India 
falls short of the world standard. 
Lastly, we shall dilate on Prof. Sarkar’s 
suggestions for improving the standard 
a nd advancing the extent of education 
* n India. 

The figures relating to Professional 


and Technical Institutions in India in 


1 924 

are the following 161 





Number Number 


Colleges : 

of Insti- 

of 



tutions. 

Scholars. 

1. 

Law ... 

11 

7,227 

2 . 

Medicine 

8 

3,873 

3. 

Teaching 

22 

991 

4. 

Engineering 

0 

1,486 

5. 

Agriculture 

5 

507 

( 5 . 

Commerce 

10 

1,330 

7. 

Forestry 

2 

169 

8 . 

Veterinary 

3 

292 



07 

15,935 


Schools : 



1 . 

Arts ... 

9 

1,711 

2. 

Law ... 

2 

124 

8 . 

Medical 

20 

4,761 

4. 

Normal 

798 

21,832 

5. 

Engineering 

12 

1,224 


,M Comparative Pedagogies , p. 72. 
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6. 

Technical and 

In- 



dustrial 

... 316 

14,488 

7. 

Commerce 

... 181 

7,401 

8. 

Agriculture 

15 

881 

9. 

Reformatory 

8 

1,190 

10. 

Defectives 

28 

687 

11. 

Adults 

... 2,816 

70,840 

12. 

Other 

... 2,456 

83,606 



6,617 

207,240 


Indian Education by the World 
Standard 


Prof. Sarkar doubts whether the 
schools included in Nos. 11 and 12 are 
to be regarded as real professional 
schools. If these schools as well as the 
scholars studying in them are excluded, 
we have a total of 1,412 Professional 
Institutions with a total of 69,229 
scholars. These scholars constitute .027 
p.c. of the total popufation of British 
India. The corresponding figures for 
the other countries are the following : 169 
Japan ... ... 1.6 per cent 

Germany ... ... 1.2 ,, 

America ... ... .61 ,, 

Russia ... ... .38 ,, 

Great Britain ... 2 ,, 

Prof. Sarkar’s remarks on profession- 
al education in India arc very frank, 
critical and instructive and are quoted 
here : — 

“Law and medicine constitute the two 
leading limbs of professional education 
in India. Engineering as well as other 
industrial and commercial schools that 
constitute the characteristic feature of 
professional education in the great 
powers, have hardly acquired any pro- 
minence in the Indian pedagogic 
system. In any case, the standard is 
quite modest. It is doubtful if any of 
the institutions that exist reach, even 
in certain sections, the highest level 


such as is represented by the conserva- 
toire of Paris, the Hochschulen of 
Germany and the larger Technical 
, Institutes of Great Britain. 

"In the main, therefore , it may be 
said that higher technical and profes- 
sional institutions do not exist in India. 
All the institutions of the Indian system 
belong to the intermediate and loxver 
rungs of the great powers 5 standard.” 170 

As regards general education, having 
regard to the age-groups, the educa- 
tional facilities and the contents of 
teaching in India, Indian Matriculates 
are regarded as equivalent to the 
Primaries, Indian I. A., I. Sc., B.A. and 
B.Sc. candidates as equivalent to the 
secondaries and Indian Post Graduates 
as of the same class as the Under- 
graduates of the great powers. 1 71 Con- 
sidered on that basis, the Primary, the 
Secondary and the Undergraduate 
scholars in British India are pointed 
out as constituting 3.8, .028 and .0029 
per cent 17 - respectively of the whole 
population, the corresponding percent- 
ages for the great powers being the 
following 17 ' 1 : 


Primaries Scroti- Umlcr- 
daries gradual 


France 

9.5 

4.5 

.13 

Japan 

16.7 

4.8 

.058 

Italy 

9.67 

4 

.075 

Germany 

14.1 

8.4 

.11 

Russia 

5.3 

9.5 

.05 

America 

19.3 

16.5 

.57 

Great Britain 

14.3 

9.6 

.12 


The backwardness of General Educa- 
tion in India is glaringly evident from 
the above figures. 

The State expenditure on education 
in India per head of the population, as 
calculated by Prof. Sarkar, is said to 
amount to 8 as., the amount of expen- 

119 Ibid., p. 70. 

m Ibid., pp. 57, 61 and 65. 

1Ta r * Ibid., pp. 61, 64, 67 and 68. 


'“Ibid., p. 78. 
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diture per head in the case of the great 
powers being said to vary from 
Rs. 29-6-4 in the case of the U.S.A. 
down to Rs. 2-4-8 in the case of 
Japan. 174 

Measures for improving 
Indian Education 

What are Prof. Sarkar’s suggestions 
for the educational advancement of 
India ? 

His constructive ideas on education 
in India are mainly the following : — 

First, great stress is laid on the 
establishment of Artisans’ and Traders’ 
Schools. 17 ' 1 Such Schools, according to 
hirn, will have to be opened at the rate 
of at least 4 per District. The Artisans’ 
Schools will store the latest improve- 
ments and chemicals that may possibly 
be utilized by the artisans and will aim 
at elevating our cottage industries to the 
stage that lies just above the one in 
which each craft finds itself at present. 
The schools for retail traders will try 
‘to expand the knowledge of markets, 
goods and prices at present possessed 
by our shop-keepers.’ Both the schools 
may be located in one institution. The 
following arc proposed to be the subjects 
of instruction in every school : — draw- 
ing and designing, machine practice, 
raw materials, chemical processes, and 
marketing. Special industrial and com- 
mercial subjects are also proposed to be 
included. But it is pointed out that the 
nature of the subjects to be taught in 
a particular school will depend upon the 
character of the locality in which the 
schools are to be set up. General 
culture subjects arc not to be excluded. 
It is suggested that the full course will 
he completed in 3 years. Though it is 
s md that the absence of literacy will 

p : 74 * 

Economic Development , pp. 403-400. 


be no bar, yet it is urged that the full 
course will be open to students who 
have read up to the Matric. Part-time 
courses or instruction in special subjects 
will be open to any body and every 
body, t.e., there will be no test of 
literacy so far as these are concerned. 
The full-time scholars will be entitled 
to admission in existing higher techni- 
cal colleges. One chemist, one mechani- 
cal engineer and one economist must 
exist in the higher staff of each school. 
It is suggested that Rs. 25,000 per year 
should be sufficient to run each of such 
schools with 250 students on the rolls of 
each. 

Whom does Prof. Sarkar expect to 
start and manage these institutions ? 
He expects that the people, or to be 
more exact, the technical experts train- 
ed abroad in order to act as pioneers of 
economic development, will start these 
schools with the help of public subscrip- 
tion . 176 The public, therefore, are ex- 
pected to bear the necessary financial 
burden for providing the best educa- 
tional basis for the economic advance 
of the country. But it is also said that, 
a year or two after the start, Munici- 
palities or District Boards may be 
approached for grants-in-aid for 
reeurrring expenses . 177 The Provincial 
Governments also may be approached 
for periodical donations for effecting 
improvements in building and for work- 
shop equipment, laboratory, library, 
etc . 176 

In this connection we beg to draw the 
attention of our readers to the fact that 
Prof. Sarkar does not expect us to start 
big vocational schools and colleges at 
the very outset. He invites our pointed 
attention to the fact that Technical 
Schools are run in France even with 

Economic Development, pp. 405-6 and 
Greetings to Young India, p. 23. 

,:r y# Economic Development . pp. 405-6. 
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Rs. 25^000 a year 1 ™ and we are expected 
to learn from that example. We are 
also expected to learn a good deal from 
the example of Japan which is a past 
master in the art of profitably utilizing 
the funds set apart for educational 
purposes. 180 

The second notable item in Prof. 
Sarkar’s ideas on the educational pro- 
gress of India is that the standard of 
culture in India has got to be improved 
all along the line, i.e., from Primary 
to University education. But as ‘we 
happen to find ourselves to-day on 
different fronts at points where perhaps 
the great powers were previous to 1875, 
say somewhere between 1832 and 1872,’ 
‘we would be but crying for the moon 
if we were to be fired by the ambition 
to reach the American, British or the 
German level. 5 ‘For quite a long time 
yet 5 we should ‘meditate on and 
strenuously work for the Japanese, 
Italian, nay, Russian co-efficients. 5181 

In his work on “The Post-Graduate 
University at Calcutta, 55 and especially 
in his “Memorandum on Post-Graduate 
studies, 55 he offers detailed suggestions 
for improving the standard of Post- 
Graduate education in India. The main 
strands in his thoughts on that topic 
being, first, that the so-called specialisa- 
tion now stressed in the Post-Graduate 
classes is to be removed 182 and, second- 
ly, that real specialisation is to be 
promoted for two years after the com- 
pletion of the M.A. or the M.Sc., 
course. 1 8,1 For the Post-Graduate stu- 
dents in Commerce or Economics he 

179 Article on “Foundations of Economic 
Development,” Arthik Unnati for 1888 B.S., 

p. 218. 

189 Chapters on Education in Japan in the 
Volume of the Vartaman Jagat dealing with 
Japan. 

181 Comparative Pedagogies, p. 104. 

189 Comparative Pedagogies, pp. 110-11 and 
the Post-Graduate University at Calcutta, 
pp. 42 and 46. 

1,9 Comparative Pedagogies, p. 66. 


expatiates on the importance of visits 
on their part to industrial and com- 
mercial establishments etc., and on the 
establishment of direct personal contact 
between such students and the leading 
industrialists, merchants, bankers, 
etc. 184 

The third mentionable item in his 
ideas on the subject under consideration 
is that efforts are to be made to induce 
a larger share of the public funds being 
spent on education, for, according to 
him, nowhere do educational institutions 
depend exclusively or mainly on the 
donations of private citizens. 1 8r ‘ In this 
connection the educational problem of 
India is sought to be stressed as 
indissolubly linked with the strengthen- 
ing and the welfare of the British 
Empire. India, it is said, cannot 
function as an efficient limb of the 
British Empire unless, educationally 
speaking, Calcutta and Bombay are 
raised to at least a reasonable distance 
of Leeds and Birmingham. Hence, 
it is suggested that ‘the protection and 
development of genuine Post-Graduate 
education even at a high price, i.i\ % 
extra claim on the public revenues, 
should be considered to be an im pc rial 
necessity. 9 '* 6 

The Place of Self-help in Economic 
Development 

How far is the economic progress of 
India possible solely through private 
efforts, i.e., without any State assist 
ancc ? Prof. Sarkar thinks that a good 
deal may be done through self-help. 
“There is an extensive ground to be 
covered by self-help itself.” 187 

A scheme has been drawn up by him 
chalking out the fines along which the 

1,4 The Post Graduate University at Cal- 
cutta, p. 58. 

i,s - ,$ Comparative Pedagogies, p. W- 

197 Economic Problem, p. 890. 
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efforts of private individuals and 
associations for the economic regenera- 
tion of India can be directed. That 
scheme divides the population of India 
into eight professional groups, viz ., the 
peasants, artisans, retail traders, indus- 
trial workers, fandowners, exporters 
and importers, moneyed classes and 
intellectuals, and it seeks to point 
out the measures to be taken for 
the amelioration of each professional 
group, the fresh opening which lie within 
the reach of each of them and also 
what arc the directions in which the 
individuals belonging to each of them 
can exert their energies for their econo- 
mic betterment. The drawing up of 
the scheme with an eye to the various 
economic groups is deemed necessary 
because ‘the members of each profes- 
sional group have identical or more or 
less similar problems to solve. ,1HS The 
reason for the prescription of different 
economic remedies for different economic 
groups is made still clearer in the 
following passage- --“There is no univer- 
sal panacea which might be indifferently 
adopted by all classes. The doctoring 
of poverty must needs be precise, per - 
smtal, and individual in order that it 
may be effective.” 1 * 9 The scheme pre- 
supposes that each individual of each 
profession is to endeavour to rise to the 
next higher flight in his income by 
directing his efforts along the lines 
indicated in it. “The problem is for 
uich individual to exert himself in his 
own sphere.” 19 " It is also contemplated 
that attempts for the amelioration of 
each profession are to be made in an 
organized manner and district by 
district. “Many of the ways and 
means, although of the humbler grade, 
within our grasp. Some of them 
11 re already being tried here and there. 
H is to be desired that the examples 


" ibid., p. 400 . 

I *U.9ii |i . . 

ibid., p. 899 . 


should be followed up in a more general 
manner, district by dislrict.” 191 

The main essentials of the scheme 
have been referred to already here and 
there in the course of our present treat- 
ment. Wc would however present it 
here in a tabulated form” 2 for the better 
enlightenment of the reader : 

1. Peasants. 

(0 Enlargement of holdings 
necessary — ('/) to relieve agricul- 
ture of congestion and (b) to make 
landless labourers available for the 
industries, (Enlargement of hold- 
ings is not possible without legisla- 
tion and Government support). 

(ii) New employments. These 
will be provided by cottage indus- 
tries as well as the modern indus- 
tries (small, medium or large). The 
cottage industries themselves will 
have to be modernized. 

(in) Co-operative sale, purchase 
and irrigation societies as well as 
co-operative banks. Propaganda 
for the spread of the co-operative 
movement to be started by the 
people and to be carried on through 
paid employees. Co-operation of 
the District Boards to be invited. 
Agricultural Banks (Government or 
private) necessary to provide the 
Co-operative Credit Societies with 
funds. 

(iY) Organization of the sale of 
agricultural products through Pro- 
ducers’ Combines. 


(/') Introduction of improved 
appliances. 

(ii) Artisans’ Schools. 

(/'//) Handicrafts Banks. 


ipi 

I V i 


Ibid., p. U99. 
ibid., pp. 
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3. Retail Traders. 

(i) Schools for retail traders. 

(/«) Shop-keepers’ Banks. 

4. Tiie Industrial Workers. 

(?) Organization under strong 
unions necessary, first, to carry on 
bargains with the employers, and 
secondly, to create recreational 
centres. 

(??) The organized workers to 
concentrate on the realization of the 
the following demands — insurance 
against accident, sickness and old 
age; improved housing and factory 
conditions; better treatment from 
managers ; elastic wages schedule 
keeping pace with the prices ; profit- 
sharing; a hand in the control of 
the workshops ; educational facili- 
ties, both general and technical. 

(?/?) The right to strike — useful 
on occasions of serious differences 
of opinion with the employers when 
bargaining proves infructuous. 

( iv) Co-operative Store s — t o 

lowxr the cost of living. 

5. The Richer Landowners. 

The richer fandowners as well as 
their sons and relatives must be 
induced to give up their idle life 
and ‘to function as fresh creators of 
value.’ The openings for them 
are : — 

(?) Large-scale farming; 

(??) Modern industries; 

(Hi) Export-import business ; 

(iv) Insurance business and 

(v) Banking. 

6. Exporters and Importers. 

(?) Banks for Foreign Trade — to 
help Indian exporters and importers 
both in India and foreign lands. 


(ii) Overseas Insurance — to save 
the profits from foreign trade for 
Indians. 

(Hi) Commercial News Bureaus 
— to be started jointly by a num- 
ber of exporters and importers in 
order to provide them with know- 
ledge regarding the industrial, ship- 
ping, exchange and market condi- 
tions of foreign countries. 

(?u) Schools for commercial sub- 
jects with special reference to 
foreign languages (French, German, 
Italian, etc.) the industrial geogra- 
phy of the world, and the technique 
of export and import to be started 
by the associations of the exporters 
and importers. 

(u) Indian agencies in foreign 
countries — to be jointly established 
by the Indian export-import houses. 
A small Indian agency abroad costs 
Rs. 10,000 per year and it can be 
self-supporting within 3 years. 

7. The Moneyed Classes. 

(?) Modern Industries. Large or 
giant industries with capital exceed- 
ing Rs. 2j lakhs would be usually 
beyond their capacity. But nume- 
rous industries may be started with 
capital ranging from Rs. 25,000 to 
Rs. 2^ lakhs. The industries will 
have to be run on the single pro- 
prietory or partnership basis. 

(u) Export and Import Business 
— Foreign Trade Houses to be 
established on a single proprietory 
basis with capital ranging between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 25,000. 

(ii?) Insurance Societies. 

(iu) Banking and Credit Indus- 
tries. The 5 types of Banks which 
may be started by the moneyed 
classes have been referred to id 
ready. 
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(u) Legislation against usury — 
unreasonable conditions in regard 
to loans and exorbitant rates of in- 
terest to be penalized by legislation. 

8. The Intellectual Classes. 

(/) New Professions. The intel- 
lectual classes will find employ- 
ments as clerks, managers or tech- 
nical experts in the industries, 
banks or Insurance Companies 
started by the Indian moneyed 
classes or with the aid of foreign 
capital. 

(ii) Admission in increasing num- 


bers into the higher technical and 
administrative services of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(m) Cost of living to be lowered 
through Co-operative Stores and 
Housing Societies. 

(it;) Matriculates belonging to the 
intellectual classes to be trained in 
the handicrafts or Trades Schools 
and to be subsequently employed 
in the industries, banks, etc. 

( v ) The intellectual classes to 
provide the foreign-trained pioneers 
for the economic development of 
each district. 


(To be continued) 


HELPS TO MEDITATION 

(From Chinese Sources) 


The Bodhisattva who disciplines him- 
self in Praina should first of all awaken 
a great compassionate heart, make great 
universal vows, and thoroughly be 
versed in all Samadhis, in order to 
deliver all beings; for the Bodhisattva 
docs not seek emancipation for his own 
benefit. Let him renounce all external 
relations and put a stop to all worldly 
doings, so that his mind and body be- 
coming one can be kept in perfect 
harmony whether moving or sitting 
quiet. Ilis food should be regulated, 
neither too much nor too little ; and 
his sleep also should be moderate, 
neither too long nor too short. . 

When he wishes to practise medita- 
tion, let him retire into a quiet room 
where he prepares a thick well-wadded 
cushion for his seat., with his dress and 
holt loosely adjusted about his body. 

then assumes his proper formal 
posture. He will sit with his legs fully 


crossed, that is, place the right foot 
over the left thigh and the left foot 
over the right thigh. Sometimes the 
haff-eross-legged posture is permitted, 
in which ease simply let the left leg rest- 
over the right. Next, he will place the 
right hand over the left leg with its 
palm up and over this have the right- 
hand palm, while the thumbs support 
against each other over the palm. He 
now raises the whole body slowly and 
quietly, moves it repeatedly to the left 
and to the right, backward and forward, 
until the proper seat and straight 
posture are obtained. lie will take care 
not to lean too much to one side, cither 
left or right, forward or backward; his 
spinal column stands erect with the 
head, shoulders, back, and loins each 
properly supporting others like a 
chaitya. But he is cautious not to sit 
too upright or rigidly, for he will then 
feel uneasy before long. The main 
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thing is to have the cars and shoulders, 
nose and naval stand to each other in 
one vertical plane, while the tongue 
rests against the upper palate and the 
lips raid teeth arc firmly closed up. The 
eyes are slightly open in order to avoid 
falling asleep. When meditation ad- 
vances the wisdom of this practice will 
grow apparent. Great masters of medi- 
tation from of old have their eyes kept 
open. Yiiantung. the Zen master of 
Fa-yiin, has also had a strong opinion 
against the habit of closing the eyes 
and called sueli practiscrs ‘dwellers of 
the skeleton cave in the dark valley. 5 
There is a deep sense in this which is 
well understood by those who know. 
When the position is steadied and the 
breathing regular, the praetiser will now 
assume a somewhat relaxed attitude, lie 
will not be concerned with ideas good 
or bad. When a thought is awakened, 
there is awareness; when there is 
awareness, the thought vanishes. When 
the exercise is kept up steadily and for 
a sufficient length of time, disturbing 
ideas naturally cease and there prevails 
a state of oneness. This is the essence 
of practising meditation. 

Meditation is the road leading to 
peace and happiness. The reason why 
there are so many people who grow ill, 
is because they do not know how to 
prepare themselves duly for the exer- 
cise. If they will understand the direc- 
tions as given above, they will without 
straining themselves too much acquire 
not only the lightness of the body but 
the briskness of spirit, which finally 
brings about the clarification of the 
consciousness. Further, the under- 
standing of the Buddha’s teaching will 
be a great help to the praetiser whose 
mind thus nourished will now enjoy the 
pure bliss of tranquillity. If he has 
already a realisation within himself, 
his practice of meditation will be like a 
dragon getting into water, or a tiger 


crouching against a hill-side. In case 
he has yet nothing of self-realisation, the 
practice will be like fanning up the lire 
with the wind, not much effort is need- 
ed, (he will soon get enlightened). 
Only let him not too easily be deceived 
as to what he may regard as self- 
realisation. 

When there is an enhanced spiritual 
quality, there is much susceptibility to 
the Evil One’s temptation which comes 
in every possible form both agreeable 
and disagreeable. Therefore, the practi- 
scr must have his consciousness rightly 
adjusted and well in balance; then 
nothing will prevent his advancement 
in meditation. Concerning various 
mental aberrations worked out by the 
Evil One, a detailed treatment is given 
in Thu [,cng-ycn Sutra , the T* ini -Ini 
Chih Kuan, and Kuei-fong’s lluok on 
Practice and Realisation. Thorc who 
wish to prepare themselves against the 
untoward events, should be well inform- 
ed of the matter. 

When the praetiser wants to rise from 
meditation, let him slowly and gently 
shake his body and quietly rise from 
the scat; never let him attempt to vise 
suddenly. After the rising let him 
always contrive to retain whatever 
mental power lie has gained by rnediia- 
tion, as if he were watching over a baby; 
for this will help in maturing the power 
of concentration. 

(In the study of Buddhism), the prac- 
tice of meditation conies foremost. 
When the mind not being sufficiently 
brought under control no tranquillity 
obtains in it, the praetiser will entirely 
be at a loss with the arrival of ih*- 
critical moment. When looking for 
gem, the water must not be stirred u;>; 
the waves make it difficult to get huF 
of the gem. Let the waters of medita- 
tion be clear and undisturbed, and the 
spiritual gem will all by itself slum 
forth. Therefore, we read in the SiVm 
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of Perfect Enlightenment , that ‘Prajna 
pure and flawless is produced by means 
of meditation’ ; in the Sutra of the Lotus 
of the Good Law that ‘Retire into a 
solitary place and have your mind under 
full discipline, and let it be as steady 
and immovable as Mount Silmcru.’ We 
thus know that the sure way to realise 
saintliness which goes beyond worldly 
trivialities is attained by means of a 
quiet life. It is all through the power 
of concentration, indeed, that some of 
the old masters have passed away into 
eternity even while sitting cross-legged 
or standing upright. There are many 
chances of interruption and failure even 
when one is devoting one’s life (to the 
realisation of the truth) ; how much 
more if illness gains the hold of you ! 
How can you cope with the assault of 
Karma? So says an ancient teacher, 
‘If you have not acquired the power of 
concentration strong enough to destroy 
the camp of death, you will have to 
come back with your eyes blindfolded 
and with nothing achieved. Your life 
will thus be utterly wasted.’ 

Good friends of Zen be pleased to 
read these words repeatedly and what- 
ever benefit that accrues (from the 
practice of meditation) will be not only 
yours but others’ too, for you will thus 
all finally attain enlightenment. 

II 


Have the two characters ‘birth and 
death’ pasted on your forehead until 
you get an understanding into their 
meaning; if you spend your time among 
idlers talking and laughing, the lord of 
death will surely demand of you a strict 
recount of your life when you have to 
appear before him. Don’t say then, 
‘I have never been reminded of this’ ! 

When you apply yourself to the study 
Zen, what is necessary is to examine 
yourself from moment to moment and 


to keep the subject ( koan ) always before 
your mental eye so that you can see by 
yourself when you have gained strength 
and when not, and also where your con- 
centration is needed more and where not. 

There are some who begin to doze 
as soon as they are on the cushion and 
allow all kinds of rambling thoughts to 
disturb them if they are at all wakeful ; 
and when they are down from the 
cushion their tongues are at once set 
loose. If they try to master Zen in this 
fashion, they would never succeed even 
if they are alive unto the day of 
Maitreya. Therefore, you should, exert- 
ing all your energy, take up your 
subject (koan) and endeavour to get 
settled with it, you should never relax 
yourself day and night. Then you are 
not merely sitting quietly or vacantly 
as if you were a corpse. If you find 
yourself in a maze of confusing thoughts 
and unable to extricate yourself in 
spite of your efforts, drop them lightly, 
and coming down from the seat, quickly 
run across the floor once, and then 
resume your position on the cushion. 
Have your eyes open, hold your hands 
clasped, and keeping your backbone 
straight up, apply yourself as before to 
the subject (/.e., koan), when you will 
feci greatly refreshed. It will be like 
pouring one dipperful of cold water into 
a boiling cauldron. If you go on thus 
exercising yourself, you will surely 
reach the destination. 

Ill 

Another Zen master advises thus : 
“Some masters there are these days who 
in spite of their eyes not being clearly 
opened teach people to remain satisfied 
with mere empty-mindedness ; then 
there are others who teach people to 
accept things blindly as they are and 
contemplate on them as such; there 
are still others who advise people not 
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to pay any attention to anything at 
all. These are all one-sided views of 
Zen, their course of exercise is altogether 
on the wrong track, it will never come 
to a definite termination. The main 
idea in the study of Zen is to concen- 
trate your mind on one point ; when this 
is done, everybody will get it; that is, 
when thus the proper time comes and 
conditions are fully matured, realisation 
will come by itself all of a sudden like 
a flash of lightning. 

“Let your everyday worldly conscious- 
ness be directed towards Prajna, and 
then you will avoid coming under the 
control of your past evil Karma at the 
moment of death even if you may not 
attain to realisation while in this life. 
Tn your next life, you will surely be in 
the midst of Prajna itself and enjoy its 
fulf realisation; this is a certainty, you 


need not cherish any doubt about it. 

“Only let your mind have a good 
hold of the subject without interruption. 
If any disturbing thoughts assail you, 
do not necessarily try to suppress them 
too vigorously ; rather try to keep your 
attention on the subject itself. Whether 
walking or sitting, apply yourself surely 
and steadily on it, give no time to 
relaxation. When your application goes 
on thus constantly, a period of in- 
difference (literally, tastel'essness) will 
set in. This is good, do not let go, but 
keep on and the mental flower will 
abruptly come to full bloom; the light 
illuminating the ten quarters will 
manifest the land of the treasure-lord 
on the tip of a single hair; you will 
then be revolving the great wheel of 
the Dharma even when you are sitting 
in the midst of the world.” 


AS11TAVAKUA SAMI11TA 

Hy Swami Nityaswarupananda 

gft aaregtTC ici w : it h* it 

Who delights in Self whose mind is calm and pure 

ijtnq of the wise man faifa anywhere fafrei desire to renounce «i not 
anywhere hi*: loss or even h not ( is ). 

23. The wise man whose delight is in Self and whose mind 
is calm and pure, has no’ desire for renunciation whatsoever 
nor* does he feel any loss at any place. 

['No etc. — One who has still the consciousness of the reality of the worldly objects 
and secs and feels them as other than the Self, may desire to renounce them ; but for 
one who delights in Self and Self alone and has transcended desire itself, renunciation is 
meaningless. 

2 Nor etc . — Though the wise one feels no need to renounce, it does not mean that 
he holds on to worldly objects. He neither holds to nor renounces anything. He byes 
like a dry leaf moved by the wind, sometimes like a prince having plenty, sometimes like 
a beggar denuded of all. In the latter case, he does not feel any sense of loss.] 
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sifsrefer «r msit irmwaT h ^y h 

irp*n Naturally of vacant mind out of his own will trW. 

acting ifta wise %m of this one hiskTO like an ordinary man kh: hououi * 
not *i*Kwn dishonour «r not ( k6b is ). 

24. Naturally of a vacant' mind and acting" as he pleases, 
the wise one is not 1 affected by honour or dishonour like an 
ordinary man. 

f 1 Vacant — Because no modifications arise in his mind. 

3 Acting etc. — See note 2 of verse 18 of this chapter. 

8 Not etc.— Because he does not identify himself with the relative aspects of his being, 
in reference to which alone honour or dishonour may be done.] 

sa * wn jg^lquu | 

sfa fefaTjjcteft *r: «t ii ^ n 

jj: Who T? this work by the body su done of pmo natuic 

H 5 i by me * not ( undone ) <tfa f-vnigrttH conforming to such thoughts ( q: lie ) 
acting even ^ not acts. 

25. He who acts in conformity with such thoughts as 
‘this is done by the body and not by me, the pure Self’ — such a 
one, even though acting, does' not act. 

[' Does etc. — Sec note 3 of verse 10 of this chapter.] 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

The present instalment of Sister 
Christine’s Memoirs will give, we hope, 
practical guidance to those who seek to 
build up their spiritual life. . . Matter 
for Serious Thought we commend to 
the serious notice of all persons inter- 
ested in the welfare of the nation. . . 
Mr. Teja Singh is a professor in the 
Khulsa College, Amritsar. Himself a 
Sikh, he can well claim to write about 
the great founder of Sikhism. In 
coming issues we hope to publish 
articles oil other Gurus also from the 


pen of the same writer. . . It is well 
known how great lias been the contri- 
bution of Mrs. and Mr. Rhys Davids 
towards the spread of Buddhistic 
thoughts both in the East and the West. 
We are glad to have in this issue an 
article from Mrs. Rhys Davids with 
reference to Buddhism. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids is now the President of the Pali 
Text Society and a Lecturer on Pali 
and Buddhism at the School of Oriental 
Language, London. . . Mr. V. Subra- 
manya Iyer is a retired Registrar of 
the Mysore University. He is known 
for scholarship both in Eastern and 
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Western philosophy. . . Swami Asho- 
kananda in the present section of his 
scholarly article discusses the influence 
of Indian thought on German lite- 
rature and philosophy and also on the 
European thought of the Ancient and 
Middle Ages in general. . . Sir P. C. 
Ray’s speech, though short, has brought 
out excellently the main teachings of 
Swami Vivekananda. . . We present to 
our readers llrlps to Meditation with 
grateful acknowledgment to The 
Eastern Buddhist of Japan. Some of 
the directions given in that are believed 
to have been originally meant for the 
members of a Chinese monastery in the 
eighth century. 

THE FARMER-PRESIDENT OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

The speech of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, President of the Forty-fifth 
Session of the Indian National Congress 
was very striking for more than one 
reason. It was perhaps the briefest 
speech ever made from the presidential 
chair of the Congress and just what 
could be expected from a man of action 
like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. There 
was no superfluity of words, no oratory, 
no playing with imagination in his 
address, but he went straight to the 
problems with which the country is 
faced and suggested measures for their 
solution like one who meant business 
and not any indulging in theories. 

The thing which has offered the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
nation is the Hindu-Moslem question. 
Sardarji probed deep into the problem 
and said, “What we want is a heart 
unity, not patched up paper unity that 
will break under the slightest strain.” 
So true. Unity and friendship cannot 
be had by any artificial contract and 
agreement as to the division of loaves 
and fishes, while both parties view each 


other with suspicion and distrust. 
Real and lasting unity can be had when 
the relation is so cordial that the ques- 
tion docs not arise at all that the one 
party is likely to betray the interest of 
the other. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss here the causes which have made 
the Hindu-Moslem problem so keen of 
fate, but any student of the past history 
of India can testify to the fact that 
Hindus and Moslems in India were in 
the process of being welded together 
in mutual love and friendship. Their 
two different cultures were in the pro- 
cess of being united into one composite 
whole. This is most clearly visible in 
some types of architecture and schools 
of music and painting, etc. Instances 
can be heard of Hindus offering wor- 
ship to Mahomcdan Pirs (saints) and 
Mahomcdans attending Hindu festivals. 
Is it not possible to bring back that 
state again ? 

Another problem which has been dis- 
turbing the peace of the country is 
that of the depressed classes. Accord- 
ing to Sardarji, “Equality of treatment: 
in the case of hopeless unequals is to 
mean the raising of the less favoured 
up to the level of the most favoured. 
Thus equality of treatment for the 
suppressed classes on the part of the 
so-called superior classes means the 
raising of the former to the latter’s 
level. . .” The estranged feelings be- 
tween the higher and the backward 
classes in India cannot be radically 
solved by throwing off this or that 
privilege or right, but by raising the 
cultural level of the latter, so that they 
may enjoy all the privileges they claim 
as a matter of course. So the Indian 
solution of the class-problem had been 
to raise the Sudras to the level of the 
Brahmins. 

One great charge against the national 
workers has been that they do not re- 
present the masses. The* modern 
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education has no doubt created a great 
gulf between the educated and the un- 
educated. But how can the nation 
progress when it is divided against it- 
self by a great difference between the 
hopes and aspirations, thoughts and 
ideals of its own people ? Sardarji’s 
keen eye did not miss the point. So he 
clearly said, “. . . my interest lies in 
helping the down-trodden to rise from 
their state and be on a level with the 
tallest in the land .... let us make 
up our minds that we exist for them 
and not they for us . . . let every one 
realise that the Congress represents and 
exists for the toiling minions. . .” 
Those who are acquainted with the life 
history of Vallabhbhai know that in 
these utterances he was giving his 
genuine personal feelings and not aiming 
at any idealistic condition. In fact, so 
much had he identified himself with the 
interest of the poorer classes that he 
began his presidential speech by saying 
with reference to himself, “You have 
called a simple farmer to the highest 
office, to which any can aspire . . 

We fervently pray that under the able 
leadership of a practical man like 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, the progress of 
the country may be greatly hastened, 
and may the blessings of God be cons- 
tantly on him. 

SOME LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 
OF INDIA 

Principal A. B. Dhruva in the first 
of his six Wilson Philosophical Lectures 
delivered at the Bombay University 
took up the following fundamental 
questions of Indian Linguistics : 

(i) Were there dialccis alongside 
the Vedic dialects ivhich have been 
designated as “Primary Prakrits ”? 

(ii) Were they or was Sanskrit the 
grand parent of the present-day 
Indian Vernaculars} 


(iii) Was Sanskrit a spoken 

language ? 

1. The first question is discussed 
with a comparative study of the 
opinions of two orientalists, namely, 
Beames and Dr. Bhandarkar. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dhruva, Beames is wrong in 
affirming a plurality of dialects with- 
out a common language, whereas Dr. 
Bhandarkar makes the mistake of con- 
tending that a single Aryan tribe may 
have migrated into India or that a 
single dialect may have formed the 
Vcdic tongue. 

Mr. Dhruva urges that the original 
Aryan tongue had many dialects whose 
differences are to some extent reflected 
in those of the modern Indo-European 
languages. The basic dialect of the 
Avesta is different from that of the 
Rig-Veda. Though they agree in 
certain points, they both differ from 
other dialects of a common language. 
Moreover, he presumes on general 
grounds that the Aryans who entered 
India spoke many dialects. The pre- 
sumption is borne out by the later 
references in Panini’s Grammar to 
or variations of speech. Many 
of them, he continues, may have come 
into existence after the age of the Vedic 
Samhita. Besides, “a careful study of 
the language of Vedic literature from 
the early Rig-Vedic hymns up to the 
composition of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana shows a variety of phonetic and 
morphological peculiarities which can 
be explained only on the hypothesis of 
a plurality of Vcdic dialects. These, 
moreover, must have been even greater 
in the earlier than in the later age — 
because the progress was towards 
uniformity and unification rather than 
otherwise.” 

2. In answering the second question, 
Mr. Dhruva contradicts the theory of 
some orientalists that classical Sanskrit 
“lived and died childless,” and that 
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the modern vernaculars could be traced 
to Primary Prakrits. While support- 
ing that behind all the Sanskritic 
dialects (including Vedic ones) lies the 
unity of a single language— -what Keith 
calls “the language of Brahmanical 
civilization” — he observes : 

“I would rather say that classical 
Sanskrit reformed and standardised 
was first the parent of Prakrits, and 
afterwards their contemporary and 
educator, exercising direct influence on 
them from time to time, and the dialects 
which lived outside the pale of Sanskrit, 
just like the animists and other tribes 
that remained outside the Brahmanical 
civilization (I use the word “Brahma- 
nical” in the pre-Buddhist sense so as 
to include Buddhist and Jaina, a sense 
which the word may well bear for some 
generations even after Gautama Buddha 
and Mahavirasvamin) died away like 
waifs and strays.” Thus, according to 
him, modern vernaculars as a whole are 
traceable to Prakrits and Prakrits to 
classical Sanskrit and the last to the 
Vedic. He contradicts the general 
view of the Western scholars like 
Grierson and others : 

“If Certain phonetic or morphological 
peculiarities of modern vernaculars 
cannot be derived from Sanskrit or 
Prakrits, this fact does not make them 
direct descendants of a remote parent, 
viz., the ‘Primary Prakrits’ of Grierson 
— in face of the large mass of heredi- 
tary resemblance between these 
vernaculars and Sanskrit and Prakrit.” 
We are at one with Mr. Dhruva that 
a steady development is traceable from 


the language of the Rig-Veda down to 
the modern vernaculars through 
Sanskrit and Prakrit as represented in 
literature. 

3. As regards the third question, 
Dr. Dhruva analyses the grounds on 
which Sanskrit is alleged to be “from 
the beginning an artificial language.” 
The grounds are, continues he, “first, 
that it is called that is, 

polished, and secondly, that its gram- 
mar is terribly complex. Now the word 
might well mean — and in the 
view which I am going to establish it 
docs mean — refined or literary as dis- 
tinguished from that belonging to un- 
educated or less educated people 
moreover in speaking of the 
complexity of Panini’s grammar it is 
forgotten that it is a grammar not of 
one language but of a federation of 
living tongues, while the very com- 
plexity of its grammar which is urged 
as a sign of artificiality is in truth a 
proof of its naturalness. For, except 
savage tongues and those which are 
altogether primitive, languages which 
are in the early stage of development 
are complex rather than simple— and 
their development is from the complex 
to the simple and not vice versa." 

Thus, after a searching discussion of 
the internal evidences in Panini’s 
Grammar, Mr. Dhruva arrives at the 
conclusion that “classical Sanskrit was 
not an artificial language but a real, 
spoken language — a natural descendant 
of the Vedic language taken with its 
sister and daughter dialects of which we 
have lost all records.” 
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EVOLUTION (As outlined in the Archaic 
Eastern Records). Compiled and Annotated 
by Basil Crump of the Middle Temple , Lon- 
don, Barrister-at-law. 192 pp. Luzac Sf Co., 
}6, Great Russell Street, W.C . London . 
(Price not mentioned). 

The book proposes to summarise the com- 
prehensive Oriental system of Evolution as 
outlined in The Secret Doctrine by Helena 
P. Blavatsky. “The remarkable evolution- 
ary scheme, both cosmic and human, which 
it unfolds, however, is contained in a com- 
paratively small number of stanzas from the 
Archaic Records, translated by the author 
with full explanatory commentaries, and a 
great quantity of comparative and confirma- 
tory material both Eastern and Western 
sources.” 

The book has an excellent get-up. There 
are various illustrations in it. 

THE SOCIAL DYNAMIC OF JESUS. 
Edited by Rev. Aldcn H. Clark , M.A., D.D. 
The Christian Literature Society for India. 
Post Hoc 501 , Park Town, Madras. 101 pp. 
Price 12 A.v. 

This is a hook of the ‘Things new and old' 
series. This scries seeks to present the truths 
of the Christian religion. 

This little book tries to show how the 
principles of Jesus can be applied to the 
social life and institutions of to-day. 

The book is thought-provoking, and a use- 
ful study. 

RICHARD ROLLE. Edited by Terrier 
Ehtin. The Christian Literature Society for 
India. Post Box 501. Park Town, Madras. 
106 pp. Price Paper, 12 As.; Cloth, Re. 1/2. 

It is the third book of the series, named 
“The Bhaktas of the World. ” The author 
has tried to portray the character anil teach- 
ings of Richard Rollc in the light of the 
Oriental mysticism and Bhakti scriptures of 
India. He calls Richard Rolle as a Christian 
Sannyasi. 

The book is a profitable study. 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HINDU- 
ISM. Edited by S. Sundararaja Aiycngar, 
^•4., B.L. Published by Vaman Sf Co., 
Madras. pp, Price 12 Annas. 

. ' s a small book on the fundamental 
Principles of Hinduism. Within a small 


compass, the author has tried to give a 
digest of the Hindu scriptures, dwelling upon 
the Hindu view of life at the same time. It 
may be useful to a casual reader. 

SOME ASPECTS OF HINDU MEDICAL 
TREATMENT. Edited by Dorothea Chap- 
lin. Luzac Sj Co., 46‘, Great Russell Street, 
W.C. London. 71 pp. Price Paper 3s. 6d. 

It is a nice little study on some aspects of 
the Ayurvedic treatment. At the very outset, 
the author gives his appreciation of the 
Hindu Ayurvedic system as “exhaustive and 
convincing.” “The medicines and methods 
of treatment are never incomplete, yet the 
actual treatment is simplicity itself.” It is 
a valuable treatise on the proper understand- 
ing of some useful treatments of the Ayur- 
vedic system. 

SWADESHI AND BOYCOTT. By Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Liberty Newspapers Limited, 
19, British Indian Street, Calcutta. 35 pp. 
Price 12 As. 

This pamphlet is the Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Bengal Swadeshi League, Research Section. 

1 1 is based on official statistics, both British 
and Indian, relating to Indo-British trade. 
It contains a detailed account of: — 

I. Distribution of India's foreign trade. 

11. Monthly statistics of imports. 

111. Statistics of important commodities. 

It shows how considerable have been the 
declines in the imports of every class of 
British commodities during the current fiscal 
year. 

It gives a graphic picture of the present 
situation of Indian trade. Lastly, it con- 
siders questions as to the future of Indian 
trade, when the present boycott will ulti- 
mately be called off. The publication lias 
been brought out at the right time, and will 
he useful to many. 

RIGVEDIYA PUKUSHASUKTAM (In 
Bengali). By Swami Kamalcswarananda. Srcc 
Ramakrishna Veda Vidyalaya, £6\4, Harish 
Chattcrjec Street , Bhoivanipur, Calcutta. 
31 pp. Price not mentioned. 

It contains the original text of the well- 
known Rigvediya Purushasuktam with 
Sayana’s commentary, its literal translation 
and also clear exposition with annotations. 

It may be useful to those who would read 
it as a daily sacred study. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION * 
(CEYLON BRANCH) 

YTe have received the annual report of the 
above for the year ending in June 80th, 1930. 
During the period under review, three meet- 
ings of the Board of Management were held 
for the transaction of business. There are 
at present J45 members on the rolls of the 
Mission. 

Notable Events 

(1) In January, 1930, the Kalmunai Y. M. 
H. A. was transferred to the Mission and 
became a local centre; the Kalmunai centre 
possesses two compounds, in one of which a 
building is nearing completion consisting of 
a hall and a big room. 

(2) A new school at Kallar was opened on 
June 9th, and a new school at Tham- 
palawattai was opened on June lOth. 

(3) The Vivekananda Ilall Building is al- 
most completed. 

(4) On the New-Year's Day, a treat was 
given to the inmates in the Mantivu Leper 
Asylum and the prisoners in the Batticaloa 
Gaol. 

(5) In November, 1929, the Itamakrishna 
Students’ Home was transferred to Batti- 
caloa and is being run in connection with the 
Shivananda Vidyalaya English School. 

(6) In Trincomalie a Science Laboratory 
has been added to the School and the 
Ashrama building is nearing completion. 

(7) In Jaffna, there were weekly religious 
discourses for the inmates of the Jaffna Gaol. 

(8) In the various centres of the Mission, 
the birthday celebrations of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Swami Vivekananda and others were 
observed as usual. The Gurupujas of the 
Saiva saints were observed at all important 
centres. 

Educational Activities 

Including the two newly-opened schools, 
the Mission conducts 14 schools, 10 in Batti- 
caloa, 2 in Trincomalie and 2 in Jaffna. The 
number of pupils in the schools is just over 
2,000 and the number of teachers 69. The 
main source of income for the schools is the 
Government Grant, which is now about 
Rs. 82,000 per year, as against Rs. 18,000 at 
the time of taking charge. Grants are, how- 
ever, paid at the end of the school year and 


the Manager has to advance the expenses 
for the J2 months. The want of a Reserve 
Fund for the purposed keenly felt. 

** _ V 

THE RAMAKRISHNA SOCIETY 
SHAHNAGAR, KALIGHAT 

A few enthusiastic young men of Kalighat 
imbued with the spirit and ideal of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami* Vivekananda in- 
augurated the above Society in Nevemher, 
1927. The ideal of the Spcicty is to serve 
the poor in every possible way and realise 
God in them. Religious classes are occa- 
sionally held by the Swamis of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. In December, 1927, the So 
ciety organised a religious convention under 
t the Presidentship of Swami Sharvananda of 
the Ramakrishna Mission and papers were 
read on Hinduism, Christianity, Buddhism 
and Islam. The convention was a great 
success. The Society is running a Charitable 
Dispensary at No. 1, Tarak Mitra Lane. 
Shahnagar. It is in need of a building of 
its own, for which the Society appeals to the 
generous public for financial help. We hope 
the sympathetic public will respond to the 
appeal. 

THE VIVEKANANDA ASHRAMA, 
IJLSOOR, BANGALORE 

The above Ashrama celebrated the birlli- 
day of Swami Vivekananda with great eclat 
on the 15th March last. The feeding of 
Daridra Narayanas formed an important 
item of the programme, and two thousand 
of them were sumptuously fed. In the 
afternoon there was a public meeting with 
Rajasabha Bhushana K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyenger, M.A., retired First Member of 
Council, Mysore, in the chair. Sir P. C. Ray 
among other notable speakers addressed the 
meeting. Lectures were delivered in 
English, Tamil as well as in Canarese. An 
audience of about two thousand from all 
parts of Bangalore attended the function. 
The report of the Ashrama activities that 
was read at the meeting indicated that the 
Ashrama after passing through various trials 
and difficulties since its inception in 4906 
had reached a position of security and use- 
fulness. 
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“vjfriya stto sncrfirahsra i” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/ 1 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE 

In Lighter Vein 


But it was not all Vedanta and deep, 
serious thought. Sometimes after the 
classes were over, it was pure fun, such 
gaiety as wc had never seen elsewhere. 
We had thought of religious men as 
grave all the time, but gradually wc 
came to sec that the power to throw 
off the burden of the world at will and 
live for a time in a state of childlike joy, 
is a certain sign of detachment and 
comes only to those who have seen the 
Great Reality. For the time being, we 
were all light-hearted together. 

Swamiji had a stock of funny stories, 
some of which he told again and again. 
One was about a missionary to the 
cannibal islands who upon his arrival, 
asked the people there how they liked 
his predecessor and received the reply, 
“He was de-lic-ious !” Another was 
about the Negro preacher, who in tell- 
hig the story of the creation of Adam, 
said, “God made Adam and put him 
U P against de fence to dry,” when he 
Was interrupted by a voice from the 


congregation, “Hold on dere, brudder. 
Who made dat fence?” At this, the 
Negro preacher leaned over the pulpit 
and said solemnly, “One more question 
like dat, and you smashes all teology 1” 
Then Swamiji would tell about the 
woman who asked, “Swami, are you 
a Buddhist?” (pronounced fike bud) 
and he would say wickedly but with a 
grave face, “No, Madam, I am a 
florist.” 

Again, he would tell of the young 
woman, cooking in the common kitchen 
of the lodging house in which he lived 
with Lansberg. She had frequent dis- 
putes with her husband, who was a 
spiritualistic medium, and gave public 
seances. Often she would turn to 
Swamiji for sympathy after one of 
these differences. “Is it fair for him to 
treat me like this,” she would say, 
“when I make all the ghosts?” 

He would tell about his first meeting 
with Lansberg. It was at a Theoso- 
phical meeting where Lansberg was 
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giving a lecture on “The Devil.” Just 
in front of him sat a woman who was 
wearing a scarlet blouse. Every now 
and then, Lansberg said the word 
“devil” with great emphasis, and when 
he did, he invariably pointed a finger 
at the woman with the scarlet blouse. 

But soon we found ourselves in an 
entirely different mood for he was tell- 
ing the story of Sakuntala. With what 
poetic imagination ! Did we think we 
knew something of romance before ? It 
was but a pale, anaemic thing — a mere 
shadow of real romance. Nature be- 
came a living thing when the trees, 
flowers, birds, deer, all things lamented, 
“Sakuntala has departed !” “Sakun- 
tala has departed !” We too were 
bereft. Then followed the story of 
Savitri, the wife whose faithfulness con- 
quered even the dread Lord of Death. 
Not “faithful unto death,” but with a 
love so great that even death retreated 
before it. Then Sati, the wife, who fell 
dead when she inadvertently heard 
someone speak against her husband. 
Uma, who remembered even in another 
body. Of Sita, he never spoke at 
length at any one time. It seemed to 
touch him as not even the story of 
Savitri did. It was too deep and pre- 
cious for expression. Only now and 
then, a phrase, or sentence, at most a 
paragraph. “Sita, the pure, the 
chaste.” “Sita, the perfect wife. That 
character was depicted once for all 
time.” “The future of the Indian 
woman must be built upon the ideal of 
Sita.” And then he usually ended 
with, “We are all the children of Sita,” 
this with a melting pathos. And so 
was built up in our minds the ideal of 
Indian womanhood. 

Sometimes he would tell us of his life 
in India — how even when he was a little 
child the gerua cloth exercised upon 
him such a spell that he would give 
away everything he could lay hands on 


when a holy man came into the court- 
yard. His family would lock him up 
when one of these men appeared. Then 
he would throw things out of the 
window. There were times when he 
would sit in meditation until he was 
lost to all outer consciousness. But the 
other side was there too — when he was 
so naughty that his mother would hold 
him under the tap, saying, “I asked 
Shiva for a son and he has sent me 
one of his demons !” The power which 
was to shake India could not be so 
easily harnessed ! When a tutor came 
and poured out his knowledge, he sat 
like an image with his eyes closed. The 
enraged teacher shouted, “How dare 
you go to sleep when I am instructing 
you ?” at which he opened his eyes and, 
to the amazement of the man, recited 
everything that had been said. It was 
not difiicult to believe this story, for 
his memory was phenomenal. Once 
when someone commented on it, lu 
said, “Yes, and my mother has the 
same kind of memory. After she hear:, 
the Ramayana read, she can recite what 
she has heard.” One day, he was 
speaking on some point of Swedish 
history when a Swede who was present, 
corrected him. Swamiji did not defend 
his position, so sure was he of the facts 
that he made no comment. The next, 
day the Swede came looking rather 
shamefaced and said, “I looked up that 
matter and I find you arc right. 
Swami.” Time after time came such 
confirmation. lie considered a good 
memory one of the signs of spirituality. 

Many were the stories he told of his 
mother — the proud little woman who 
tried so hard to hide her emotions and 
her pride in him. How she was torn 
between disapproval of the life he had 
chosen and her pride in the name he 
had made for himself. In the beginning 
she would have chosen a conventional 
life for him, perhaps, marriage ' & n 
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worldly success but she lived to see the 
beggar exalted and princes bowing 
before him. But in the meantime, hers 
was not an easy task. Asked, many 
years later, what kind of a child he was, 
she burst out with, “I had to have two 
nurses for him !” 

Those of us who were privileged to 
see his mother, know that from her he 
inherited his regal bearing. This tiny 
woman carried herself like a queen. 
Many times did the American news- 
papers in later years refer to her son 
as “that lordly monk, Vivekananda.” 
There was a virginal purity about her 
which it seems she was able to pass on, 
and which was perhaps her greatest gift. 
But could a soul so great find a perfect 
habitation ? India and such parents 
gave him one that was a fairly satis- 
factory vehicle. How he loved his 
mother ! Sometimes when he was in 
other parts of India the fear would come 
that something had happened to her, 
and he would send to inquire. Or per- 
haps he was in the monastery in Belur 
in which case he would send a messenger 
post-haste. To the very end her com- 
fort and her care was one of his chief 
considerations. 

And so perhaps for days we re-lived 


his childhood in his father’s house in 
the Simla quarter of Calcutta. His 
sisters for whom he had a special love 
and his father for whom he had a son’s 
devotion, flitted across the picture. 
“To my father,” he said, “I owe my 
intellect and my compassion.” He 
would* tell how his father would give 
money to a drunkard, knowing for what 
purpose it would be used. “This world 
is so terrible, let him forget it for a few 
minutes, if he can,” the father would 
say, in self-defence. His father was 
lavish in his gifts. One day when he 
was more recklessly extravagant than 
usual, his youthful son said, “Father, 
what are you going to leave me?” 
“Go, stand before your mirror,” was 
the father’s reply, “and you will see 
what 1 leave you.” 

As he grew to boyhood, his energy 
was turned into other directions. 
There came a time when he would 
gather his companions together and hold 
religious services in which preaching 
played an important part. “Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” 
Years afterwards, Sri Ramakrishna 
said, that if he had not interfered Noren 
would have become one of the great 
preachers of the world and the head of 
a sect of his own. 


WORSE THAN TIIE BATTLE OF PLASSEY 

By The Editor 


The West is not all bad. Whatever 
m ifiht be the pride of spirituality on 
the part of the East, the West also has 
8°t its intrinsic merit. Otherwise it 
c °uld not be so powerful as it is — it 


could not have the claim to rule the 
whole world. The West has shown 
how much can be done by human enter- 
prise and endeavour. If the East has 
shown how to explore the inner world 
within man, the West has shown that 
man is born to conquer the external 
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nature, that there can be no limit to 
the extent of harnessing the forces of 
nature to the services of mankind. As 
a result, nature is daily giving up more 
and more of her secret to men, and the 
Westerners are becoming more powerful 
and more knowing, till some of them are 
aspiring, as it were, to oust God from 
His throne and occupy it themselves. 
For speculation is rife in the West 
whether life can be manufactured in the 
laboratory; if it can be done, then the 
last link of human allegiance to God 
will be cut asunder, and man will be in 
a position to reject God altogether. 

Nor can it be said that there is no 
spirituality at all in the West. Idealism 
which is the nursery of spirituality is 
to be found in abundance in the West. 
Unselfishness and the capacity to detach 
oneself from personal interests are found 
in a great degree among many people 
in the West. They think no sacrifice 
too great, no suffering too much to in- 
crease the domain of knowledge by 
which the world may be benefited. 
How many have sacrificed their life as 
a trifling commodity to explore the deep 
or to extend the boundary of man’s 
dominion in the region of the air and 
are still doing so ! What is the reason 
that they can throw away life so easily ? 
It is the dream, it is the idealism that 
is sustaining them. In no field of 
activity are they ready to own defeat. 
There is no attachment which can 
circumscribe their enterprise or limit 
their enthusiasm. It is a great irony 
of fate that in the East, though cons- 
tantly talking of God, soul and spirit, 
people are clinging to life and body 
like the wealth of a miser, whereas in 
the West people, while denying the 
existence of anything beyond this world 
and life, are cutting off all shackles 
which bind men through attachment to 
the body or the bodily interest. The 
result is that the West intoxicated with 


the greatness of its success is craving 
for more and more like blood-thirsty 
hounds, and the dreaming East finds its 
eyes dazzled by the achievement of the 
former. 

II 

To admire a success is to covet it, and 
to covet that is but a step for imitating 
the process to gain it. So we find in 
the East a growing tendency to imitate 
the West. Many of the Eastern coun- 
tries are under the influence of the 
West ; so much so that many are 
altogether forgetful if they have- any- 
thing at all which is of permanent value, 
and in the mad fury of love for new 
coins, they are throwing off the precious 
jewels of their own. 

But imitation is death. The man 
who is not true to his self will in vain 
hope to achieve anything, and the 
nation which is not true to itself will 
soon be engulfed by a foreign culture 
and the influence of a foreign nation. 
The nation which has lost self-con- 
fidence and wistfully envies the success 
of another nation will be swept off the 
face of the earth by the latter. This 
is the danger that many of the Eastern 
countries are facing at the present age. 
One must have an open mind to be 
able to appreciate the ability of others 
and to profit by the lessons of persons 
successful in life, but in applying that 
process in one’s life he must make it 
his own and not fall a prey to dead 
imitation. What we assimilate gives 
strength but what does not enter into 
our being comes to no benefit, on the 
contrary leads to disease. The Eastern 
nations have forgotten this simple truth 
and are running madly after things 
Western. 

And in this respect India also is not 
an exception. Being a subject nation 
it runs the greater risk of falling a sad 
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victim to the influence of the civilisation 
of the ruling power. Whenever a 
strong man comes in close contact with 
a weak man, the latter usually loses his 
individuality in the former. In the 
same way when a nation conquers and 
rules over another nation, the latter in 
every aspect tends to be shaped by the 
former. In modern India can be 
found ample illustration of this sad 
sight. It is said that some snakes at 
first hypnotise the animals to be preyed 
upon by looking at them, and when 
the latter are paralysed, they are killed. 
Exactly similar is the case of how the 
civilisation and culture of the ruling 
race swallow up those of the subject 
nation. The invaders do not at once 
establish a new civilisation. They settle 
down and form for themselves a poli- 
tical body and build up a material 
structure to support it. Then gradually 
radiates the influence of their culture 
upon the subject people, who already 
stupefied by the powerful nation find 
themselves too weak to resist, and 
accept everything that comes from the 
former as a Godsend not rarely mis- 
taking poison for elixir. This process 
has been repeated in India. During 
the first stages of the British rule in 
India, the British culture was viewed 
with suspicion and strongly resisted or 
given a wide berth. Gradually the 
English began to strike deep root into 
the soil of India and the people in pro- 
portion began to feel the greatness of 
the material power of the conqueror. 
And at last there came a time, when 
some of the best Indians threw over- 
board their national culture, religion 
and traditions and became in turn 
intoxicated with those of the West. 
Those were the days of tremendous 
reaction. The educated people began 
to think that through the Western 
civilisation would come the salvation of 
India which in the past had little to be 
2 


proud of. They would not care even 
to know or enquire what India had or 
had not, but began to see everything 
through the eye of the Westerners. 
Though the first tide of reaction has 
spent itself to some extent, we do not 
think the country has fully got over the 
shock. For the feeling is still in the 
country, and in some quarters it is very 
strong, that India cannot live unless she 
imitates the West. 

Ill 

The year 1835 is very important in 
the history of India; for that was the 
year when the resolution was passed 
by the Government to introduce the 
English education in India and to make 
English the medium of instruction. In 
upholding the cause of English educa- 
tion in India Lord Macaulay said 
among other things : “We must at 
present do our best to form a class who 
may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern; a class of 
persons Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in taste, in opinions, in 
morals, and in intellect.” And thus the 
seed was sown that 300 millions of 
people would have to receive education 
through an altogether foreign tongue — 
a phenomenon quite wonderful in the 
history of the world, and to-day the 
soul of Macaulay must be rejoicing in 
Heaven : for his expectation has been 
more than fulfilled : In India a class 
is growing in volume who arc not only 
“English in taste, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect” but are the “mind- 
born sons (Manus putra) of the English” 
as that great friend of India, Sir John 
Woodroffe, says in indignant derison. 
It was said by Spenser in 1597 that “it 
hath ever been the use of the conqueror 
to despise the language of the conquered 
and to force him by all means to learn 
his.” 
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We do not &now if the English had 
any sinister motive in introducing 
English education in India; they were 
perhaps impelled by the best of motives 
as well as necessity to take that step, 
but the result has been inevitable. It 
cannot also be said that English 
education has done all harm and no 
good to the country. In the present 
awakening of India English education 
has played a great part. Through this 
the people have got an access to the 
Western science which is a greatly 
needful thing of the modern age. 
Though in India Science, Mathematics, 
etc., were highly developed in the past, 
for some centuries people forgot all 
about them and the cultivation of 
Science was altogether neglected in the 
soil. We at present days cite that 
Greek Science had a Hindu source ; 
that the Saracen derived their Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, and Medicine from 
the Hindus; the real inventors of 
Algebra were the Hindus who also 
originated Arithmetic with its numerals 
and decimal system of notation ; 
Geometry and Trigonometry were the 
outcome of Hindu brain ; Bhaskura- 
charyya anticipated Newton, and other 
achievements of India in the field of 
exact sciences, but it is only recently 
that the spirit of enquiry has grown to 
know these things. For some centuries 
people hardly knew even what their 
forefathers in the past did. And it is 
not even the question of what the nation 
did in the past, but the real problem is 
how to make the current of the past 
achievement flow through the present. 
English education has been the 
channel through which Western science 
has found its way into India. But 
taking into consideration many other 
benefits also of English education, 
it is doubtful whether the good it has 
done is at all greater than the harm 
caused. For what is the use of 


embellishing a man, when his soul has 
passed away? Similar has been the 
case with India to-day. Her spirit has 
been stifled by the system of foreign 
education, her own culture is neglected 
in favour of one that is alien ; in a word, 
she runs the risk of losing her soul it- 
self. And in comparison with that what 
value can be attached to the tinsel show 
of some benefits that English education 
has brought in its trail to India? 

The best means of introducing a new 
culture into a country is to introduce 
there first its language. Foreign lan- 
guage comes as the first messenger of 
death to a country which is too weak 
to resist the onslaught of a new civilisa- 
tion. For through the language new 
thoughts and ideas, hopes and aspira- 
tions are introduced till the people 
forget to think in their own line and 
turn into an echoing automaton, 
repeating simply what is heard. This 
has been the case in modern India. 
In many provinces vernaculars have 
been ignored, and English has taken 
their place. People know more of 
English literature and English authors 
up to the most obscure names than what 
noble thoughts were stored up in their 
mother tongue by their forefathers for 
the benefit of their unworthy descend- 
ants. People write, talk and think more 
in English than in their own dialect. 
Amongst the English-educated Indians 
few have a close touch with the writings 
in their own vernacular and fewer still 
will be able to write in their own 
language. The result is they are out 
of touch with their own culture and are 
inspired more by Western ideals, 
thoughts and aspirations than by those 
indigenous. One generation of English 
education is sufficient to cut off one 
from the past connection of the family , 
country, and nation in matters of 
tradition, religion and culture. So we 
find that the generality of educated 
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people in the country at the present age 
are living more or less a parasitic life. 
Though a change has come of late in 
some of them, it is mostly superficial. 
Genuine, sincere and deep love for their 
own things few people have got. Many 
will loudly acclaim that India is a great 
spiritual nation, but they perhaps have 
never paused to enquire what con- 
stitutes true spirituality or taken the 
trouble to read a single book in Sanskrit, 
through which we can have access into 
the Indian scriptures. Many will say 
that India’s achievement in the past 
was superb, but with all their vocifera- 
tion they fail to get any inspiration from 
the past, not to speak of having any 
earnest desire to make the present 
worthy of that — their interest is at best 
like that of an antiquarian. Here also 
people very often are contented with 
second-hand information. They admire 
the past of India because some Western 
people have praised that. How many 
are ready even to take pains to know 
for themselves what India did or did 
not when all other nations of the world 
were not born or were at best steeped 
in ignorance ? How many as a matter 
of fact have taken the amount of labour 
which some of the orientalists have 
undergone living far away in distance 
and time to understand India’s past 
history, religion and culture? In fact 
our people with modern education have 
not their individuality rooted in their 
own culture, nor have they been able 
to strike root in any other culture ; they 
are simply hanging in the mid air. Yet 
we find a great craze for English 
education, and as soon as one gets a 
smattering, he becomes a spoilt child. 

IV 

Illiteracy in India has been a subject, 
nnich talked of. But distinction must 
be made between illiteracy and educa- 


tion. Amongst the Indians even in 
ignorant villages will be found many 
persons who will show much greater 
example of qualities which constitute 
the aim of education than many of our 
so-called cultured people. They are 
more God-fearing, honest, truthful, kind 
and charitably disposed than those in 
whom the modern system of education 
has created an unsatisfied and unsatis- 
fiable spirit to “want more wants” and 
for which they have no scruple to 
explore any dark alley or by-way of 
making money. It has been seen that 
everywhere in the world crimes have 
been increasing amongst the people who 
have received modern education. It 
has been the case even in modern India. 
One lawyer in a village means increased 
litigation amongst the village folk and 
many cases of perjury and forgery. 
Even the son of a simple and honest 
cultivator, if he happens to pass some 
years in an elementry school, is sure to 
destroy the peace of the village by being 
the “legal adviser” to a group or party 
whose simplicity he uses as an instru- 
ment of self-aggrandisement. 

It was the opinion of Herbert Spencer 
that “So far, indeed, from proving that 
morality is increased by education, the 
facts prove, if anything, the reverse.” 
In India that was not the case in former 
days. The reason is modern education 
aims to offer greater material prosperity 
which in other words means to create 
greater selfishness and the craving for 
greater personal enjoyment. But in 
ancient India the aim of education was 
to ensure greater ethical and moral 
progress. Material aim was greatly 
subordinated to the ethical and spiritual 
interest in the matter of education. 
Not that there were no lapses, not that 
all in the past were saints, but the 
general tendency was that education 
created in men a horror for crimes and 
a love for virtue, truthfulness and other 
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moral and ethical qualities. This is not 
simply idealising the past. This fact 
will be greatly borne out by what 
Magasthenes and other foreign visitors 
to India described about the condition 
of the country during that time. The 
same spirit to some extent lingered in 
the indigenous system of education that 
was in vogue in the country, till its 
substitution by the modern one totally 
revolutionised the whole thing to the 
great dismay of every thoughtful man. 
And already we hear the stifled voice 
crying halt to this pernicious system. 

If education has done anything it 
has created in our people a great craving 
for luxury, an inducement to live 
beyond means, a taste for foreign goods, 
and this has given an opportunity to 
foreign commerce to fleece India which 
is already in the grip of dire poverty. 
As education spreads, more and more 
people are alienated from indigenous 
things and simplicity of life, and deeper 
and deeper the economic grave of the 
country is dug. So much perverted 
becomes the taste of the people that 
Sir John Woodroffe mentions how a 
friend of his was invited by an anglicised 
Indian “to taste ‘puffed rice’ from 
America which turned out only to be 
the common and despised country 
Murhi, yet not so fine and good ; but 
then it had come from America.” And 
he deplores that such “examples of 
‘puffed rice’ are to be found in religion, 
literature, philosophy, art, science, 
institution and manners.” 

V 

Nowhere is the effect of this inroad 
of foreign culture upon the country so 
dangerously visible as in the field of 
religion. When the first wave of the 
Western civilisation came, there was a 
tremendous reaction against the religion 
of the country; people thought it a 


height of culture to break away from 
their parental religion, and many 
embraced the new faith that spread its 
magical net to catch unwary youths. 
Those were the heyday of the Christian 
missionaries in the country. In fact so 
much was the influence of Christianity 
that amongst the educated people who 
did not actually become Christians some 
formed into a new religious sect — though 
an offshoot of Hinduism — which was the 
prototype of Christianity. It is said of 
Keshab Chandra Sen by a Christian that 
there was a great chance of his becom- 
ing Christian actually, if he would five 
sometime longer. Of those who at that 
time embraced Christianity or were 
influenced by it some lived exemplary 
lives or sincerely strove for that, but 
now a reaction has come against Chris- 
tianity also ; and so most of our 
educated people are on the way to 
banish religion altogether from life. 
Many have imbibed the anti-religious 
spirit that pervades the world to-day 
and think that religion is the cause 
of the downfall of the country and 
is a great hindrance to her progress. 
They will say religion has created a 
spirit of pessimism in the country, 
it prevents one from growing into 
a dominant personality and makes 
the people fatalists. Fancy that the 
religion which boldly says that man 
is but an identity of Brahman, which 
has originated the theory of Karma, 
which means that man is the outcome 
of his past action and his future 
depends solely on how he utilises 
the present opportunities, is charged 
with making people pessimists, fatalists, 
etc. Such attitude is the result of gross 
ignorance and the effect of seeing 
through other eyes. Nor are the people 
in a mood to enquire as to what real 
religion is. As soon as a man gets a 
little of education he concludes religion 
is not worthy of man’s struggle and 
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what manifestation of religion he saw 
in the family life was due all to supers- 
titions brought on by the absence of 
education. Formerly children would 
grow up amidst religious surroundings 
as they would find their mother and 
other elderly ladies performing many 
ceremonies now and then ; but with the 
spread of the female education, that 
stronghold has also been attacked. 
Now the people who in former days 
would be expected to get inspiration of 
life from ‘Pujas’ and ‘Parvans,’ try to 
get that from novels and light literature 
which are also but the third-rate gross 
imitation of Western fictions. In this 
respect Christian institutions have been 
most successful in spreading infectious 
germs of anti-Hindu religious spirit, for 
therein a deliberate attempt is made to 
alienate the impressionable minds of our 
youths from their own religion. And 
no wonder if these youths grow up with 
the spirit of ‘no God,’ ‘no religion’ and 
develop only craving for personal enjoy- 
ment and sense-gratification. Religion 
has become an eyc-sore all the more 
because it means disciplined life, which 
is inconsistent with the modern idea of 
freedom that means defiance of autho- 
rity, breaking away from old traditions 
and unchecked behaviour in every- 
thing. 

The sad influence of the above is 
manifested in family and social life. 
People in the name of individuality arc 
reluctant to submit to anything. As a 
result, our joint-family system which 
has stood the onslaught of so much time 
is breaking away. It is no longer 
possible for two members of the family 
to live together. Disruption easily 
ensues and family peace is quickly dried 
n I>- The same spirit is visible in the 
relation between educated husbands and 
wives. They are no longer partners to 
a (, °mmon end — namely, the realisation 
Dharma, but are always keen to 
8 


develop in their own way after Western 
model. As a consequence ghastly 
pictures of the Western social life are 
sometimes repeated even in our countries 
as is evident from the report of some 
divorce suits in the papers. We do not 
say that there is nothing undesirable in 
the married life which the influence of 
the Western education has not touched. 
But the redress of one evil does not 
mean its substitution by another evil. 

Everywhere there is a clamour for 
right and enjoyment as opposed to the 
Indian ideal of duty and renunciation. 
The very thought of renunciation is an 
object of ridicule; for according to the 
modern idea renunciation is opposed to 
the spirit of all progress. But they 
forget that renunciation and sacrifice 
require much greater strength of mind 
and force of character than frivolous 
race after enjoyment. And as there can 
be no limit as to where one will meet 
with satiety for enjoyment, people are 
in eternal race after sense-objects; as 
a result of which they are finding no 
rest in life and are without any hope 
of comfort even in the one to come. 
As regards the idea of right, if all 
people are keen about it, social peace 
is easily disturbed. On the contrary the 
thought of duty serves as a controlling 
force to one’s caprices, and there is 
greater sobriety in the society. In a 
fight if everyone sticks to his post and 
does his duty, there is a fair chance of 
success; but on the contrary if every- 
one is keen to eliminate one’s dis- 
advantages in comparison with those of 
his fellow-soldiers, the army breaks off. 
Similarly too much attention to the idea 
of right has brought in a chaos and dis- 
organisation in the society. The feel- 
ing of discontentment and bitterness 
among different communities is daily 
becoming stronger. The spirit of 
revolution is manifest everywhere. 
This also could be appreciated, had it 
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been a growth from within and not the 
result of imitation. 

Everywhere we find that imitation has 
been the law of life. Politics in many 
cases is inspired more by the Western 
spirit than by the genuine love for the 
country and its culture. So we find 
people are generally more eager to fight 
with the Government than to do 
material good to the country. As a 
result, any attempt at constructive work 
has almost everywhere failed. Not that 
there is anything wrong to aspire after 
political emancipation, but if people 
are not in real touch with the heart of 
the country, how can they give it a 
right direction? So we find many are 
trying to mould the national destiny of 
the country on Western models ana 
hope to make India a replica of a 
Western nation. It can be suggested 
that after the political emancipation is 
attained, we shall be in a position to 
give the country a right direction. It 
has been well said that “whilst poli- 
tical Home-rule might be attained 
through adoption of the civilisation of 
the foreign ruler, there would be in such 
case no longer a Home (in the Indian 
sense) to rule. Those who will then 
rule themselves would be an alias of 
their departed ruler. . .” “Political 
freedom is nothing for those who have 
lost their souls.” Ah ! perchance you 
will not then know really what the 
right direction is ; for you have too long 
neglected to understand what the real 
country is. You are fighting for self- 
government, but there is no attempt 
to protect the lingering remnant of self- 
government or to re-awaken that in the 
villages. You are fighting to make 
India an independent nation, but in- 
dependence about Indian ideal in every 
sphere of activity is gone — Indian ideals 
are everywhere falling to pieces. We 
are trying to free ourselves from foreign 
yoke, but in that also we are inspired 


by foreign influence. There is an 
adage that little hope is left when the 
very medicine by which you will exor- 
cise a ghost, has been the seat of the 
ghost itself. 

VI 

The fact is that the influence of 
foreign culture has entered into every 
core of our national body and is eating 
into its vitals. Different was the case 
with respect to the Mahomedan rule in 
India. Though some of the Maho- 
medan satraps were conspicuous by 
their religious bigotry and despotism, 
generally the real heart of the country 
was untouched. In the villages people 
continued their old tenor of life, and so 
long as they paid the taxes they were 
not much disturbed. Of course many 
became converts, but the society soon 
became rigid and was able to protect 
its ideals. Besides the Mahomcdans 
were Asiatics and settled in the 
country; they were in turn influenced 
by the culture of the adopted country to 
which they could not do much harm. 
But now we have got a foreign civilisa- 
tion, quite different in character, which 
tends more to influence than to be 
influenced. The English are by nature 
insular, and as they have not mixed 
freely with the people of the country 
and come into close touch with their 
social life, they are unaffected by the 
ideal of the country during their stay 
in India. But the subject people lured 
by the glamour of their material pros- 
perity are easily tempted to adopt their 
ways and ideals of life. 

Of all the ancient countries of the 
world India has yet retained her in- 
dividuality. Will she be able to retain 
it long ? Signs are not all happy* 
Pondering over these things one is l ct | 
to doubt whether the introduction of 
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English education in this country, so 
far as it is a harbinger of the foreign 
civilisation, has not been worse than 


the battle of Plassey which marked the 
event of India’s surrender to the hand 
of a new Power. 


AWAKENED INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 

By Dr. Taraknatii Das, Ph.D. 


India is passing through a spiritual, 
cultural, social, economic and political 
revolution. Agitation and activities in 
the field of political revolution in India 
have taken on an international 
character. It is now being acknow- 
ledged by British statesmen that with 
the loss of India, there will be an end 
of the British Empire. It is also dawn- 
ing upon the mind of some of the 
Western historians that during the last 
Ihrec centuries, the course of world 
politics has been determined by the 
struggle for supremacy in India. 
Indian nationalist leaders have begun to 
think in terms of international politics 
and they are interested in shaping the 
course of worfd politics in such a manner 
as will lead to emancipation of their 
motherland from an alien yoke. In 
short, India has become a significant 
factor in world politics of today and 
particularly of tomorrow. There is not 
the least doubt, that India, as a 
source of raw materials, a market of 
3-0,000,000 people and as a fast deve- 
loping industrial power, is a more 
significant factor in world economics. 
Indian boycott of British goods has 
brought about havoc in British indus- 
trial life. India’s social revolution is 
progressing at such a speed as is 
unknown to any other country. Indian 
w °*nen, who only two years ago led a 
secluded life, are now leading the Indian 


nationalist movement. By thousands 
they are picketting shops and defying 
the alien government; and thousands 
or them have been put in jails while 
some of them have been treated most 
barbarously by the British police. 
India’s cultural and spiritual life is also 
passing through a transformation. 

I 

America 

In the history of Awakened India’s 
international cultural relations, the late 
Swami Vivekananda stands out as the 
most conspicuous pioneer figure. In 
1893, during the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, held in connection with the 
Columbia Exposition in Chicago, he 
roused world interest in Hindu religion 
and culture. In every culture centre of 
America, intelligent and cultured 
Americans began to take interest in 
Indian thought. He laid the founda- 
tion of the Vedanta Societies in America 
and other parts of the world. But his 
real success lies in the fact that he 
roused Young India of his time to think 
in terms of world culture and India’s 
world mission. He urged them to go to 
other countries to acquire all that is best 
in other civilizations and to spread the 
priceless heritage of Indian culture all 
over the world. The name of Swami 
Vivekananda will always be connected 
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with Indo-American cultural co-opera- 
tion. 

About ten years later, Swami Ram of 
Lahore who was formerly a professor 
of Mathematics went to America via 
Japan. He not only preached Hindu 
philosophy to American audiences in 
various parts of the country, but tried 
to interest American educators to confer 
scholarships to worthy Indian graduates 
to study science and agriculture . In 
1905 he secured 3 scholarships in an 
American Agricultural College for 
Indian graduate students. This was 
the real beginning of Indian student 
movement or India’s cultural contact 
with the United States of America. 
About the same time, under the leader- 
ship of Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chandra 
Ghose of Calcutta, an Association for 
the promotion of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Education was organised at 
Calcutta. This society helped many 
deserving students to go to foreign 
countries. (Many of the scholars of 
this Association went to America.) 

During the last 25 years, no less than 
1,000 Indian students have studied in 
American Universities ; and some of 
them have acquired experience in 
American industrial plants— General 
Electric Company, Ford Co., U. S. Steel 
Corporation, International Harvester 
Co., J. G. White & Co., and others. 
Today America-trained Indian engineers 
are playing important parts in Indian 
industries. There is dose co-operation 
between Indian concerns, such as 
Tata & Co., and American business 
interests. 

At the present time more than 800 
Indian students are in American Univer- 
sities. (This is the largest contingent of 
Indian students in a foreign country 
except those who are in Great Britain.) 
In spite of race prejudice in America, 
the authorities of American Universities 
show their generous hospitality to 


Indian students. Many worthy Indian 
scholars are annually awarded Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, on the basis of 
their merit. Moife than half a dozen of 
Indian scholars are now permanently 
engaged as members of teaching staffs 
of various American Universities. It is 
very interesting to note that every year 
some Indian scholars are invited to 
lecture in American Universities and 
Forums ; while many American pro- 
fessors annually visit India and some of 
them lecture in Indian Universities. 

In every important University centre 
in America, through the initiative of 
Indian students, an Indian Students’ 
Society has been organised. Generally 
American sympathisers of India become 
members of the club and cultivate 
personal contact with Indians. At the 
present time there arc fifteen such 
societies, which arc federated into a 
national organization of The Hindusthan 
Association of America with its head- 
quarters in the International House 
(500, Riverside Drive), New York. 
Many prominent American educators 
are Honorary, Active and Associate 
Members of this organization. The 
object of this society is to promote 
cultural co-operation between India and 
America by interpreting India to 
America and America to India. This 
society does not meddle in politics, yet 
it has done considerable work to rouse 
sympathetic American interest m 
India. 

America-returned Indians have form- 
ed America Clubs in Bombay, Calcutta 
and other culture centres of India. 
They try to co-opcrate with visiting 
Americans in India, to cement Indo- 
American friendship, through cultural 
co-operation. In this connection it may 
be noted that America-trained Indians 
have become instruments of promoting 
cultural as well as commercial co-optra 
tion between the two countries. It may 
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be interesting to note that through 
mutual efforts of Americans and 
Indians, during the recent years Indo- 
American commercial interests have 
been augmented. 

It can be safely asserted that Indo- 
American cultural co-operation is bound 
to grow in coming years and this will 
result in mutual benefit. 

II 

Japan 

The history of cultural co-operation 
between India and Japan is associated 
with the spread of Buddhism in Japan. 
However for centuries both India and 
Japan suffered from the stagnating 
effect of cultural isolation. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
Japan began to attract the attention of 
the worfd. Japan’s success in the 
Russo-Japanese War, gave a new cons- 
ciousness to the whole of the Orient, 
specially India. By the year 11)05 there 
were more than 30 Indian students in 
Tokio, studying in the Imperial Univer- 
sity and Higher Technical Institution 
of that city. Indian students were 
encouraged to go to Japan through the 
efforts of Japanese and Indian states- 
men. Here again Swami Vivekananda 
played an important part. His work 
and writings roused such Japanese as 
the late Okakura, the author of Idaih 
<>l the East, and others. The late 
Baron Kanda, the late Marquis Okuma 
took personal interest in the welfare of 
Indian students in Japan. It was 
through the initiative of these states- 
men and some Japanese educators and 
businessmen and Indian students, that 
the Indo-Japanesc Association was 
formed in 1904. 

The Indo- Japanese Association not 
only aided Indian students with advice, 
but it promoted Indo-Japanesc com- 
nicrce and cultural work. The great 


Japanese Buddhist Ekai Kawaguchi 
who visited India, Tibet and Nepal was 
one of the supporters of the idea of 
Indo-Japancse co-operation. 

As early as 1900 the Japanese Govern- 
ment feft the necessity of teaching 
Indian languages in the School of 
Foreign Languages in Tokio. Indian 
teachers were employed by the Japanese 
Government. At one time the late 
Maulavi Barkatullah was engaged as 
professor of Arabic and Urdu. Later 
on the Japanese Government followed 
the advice of British authorities in 
selecting Indian professors, so that the 
latter would be loyal British subjects. 

Since 1905, Indo-Japanese cultural 
and commercial relations have gone 
through great changes. Japanese com- 
merce in cotton goods is competing with 
British and Indian industries in Indian 
market. However in Japan there arc 
many Indian students and permanent 
Indian residents who arc engaged in 
Indo-Japanesc commerce. In Japan 
there is a strong party which 
favors Indo-Japanesc co-operation and 
supports Indian national aspirations. 

In the field of cultural work, a few 
Japanese scholars are now studying in 
various Indian Universities and are in 
intimate touch with the Indian cultural 
world. The Japanese authorities have 
on various occasions encouraged Indian 
scholars to visit Japanese educational 
institutions and deliver lectures on 
Indian culture. 

The Anglo-Japancse Alliance was an 
obstacle on the way of Indo-Japancse 
co-opcration, because the Japanese 
Government had to consider the 
sensibilities of the British Government 
which was opposed to cultivation of 
intimate relation between Japan and 
India. With the change of world 
situation, with the assertion of Indian 
nationhood, Japan will find it to be of 
her special interest to cultivate Indo- 
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Japanese friendship, through Indo- 
Japanese cultural co-operation and other 
means. Needless to say that India will 
reciprocate Japan’s efforts to cultivate 
Indo-Japanese co-operation. 

Ill 

China 

During the Middle Ages, and in 
ancient times there existed a close 
cultural relation between India and 
China. Chinese scholars visited India 
and studied Indian philosophy and 
religion and Indian teachers went to 
China. It is possibly of the greatest 
interest for those who are concerned 
with the problems of world peace to 
note that China and India lived in 
peace for centuries and there was 
genuine friendliness between these two 
nations, due to mutual appreciation of 
their cultures. However for centuries 
there was no cultural co-operation 
between these two nations. In fact, 
with the advent of British rule, India 
became the cause of various disasters 
in China — the Opium Wars, the Boxer 
War, using Indian soldiers and police- 
men against the Chinese nationals. 

The Chinese nationalists, under the 
leadership of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
recognised the necessity of Indo-Chinese 
co-operation. Indian nationalists have 
also realised the necessity of such a 
policy for their mutual interests. It is 
not the proper place to discuss the 
political aspects of Indo-Chinese co- 
operation. We should mention the 
fact that during the last quarter of a 
century there is a marked tendency 
among Indian and Chinese scholars to 
promote Indo-Chinese cultural co- 
operation. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
and many young Indian scholars have 
visited China. Today Chinese interest 
in India is so great that many Chinese 
scholars have also visited India. How- 


ever no systematic work for the pro- 
motion of Indo-Chinese cultural co- 
operation has been undertaken by 
India. It is a matter of credit to the 
Chinese educational authorities that, 
they have recently engaged an Indian 
professor from Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity to lecture on Indian philosophy in 
the Nanking University. 

It is vital for China to have the good- 
will and support of the people of India. 
At the same time Indo-Chinese co- 
operation will be a factor in mutual 
security. This being the case, it is to 
be expected that systematic work for 
Indo-Chinese cultural co-operation will 
be undertaken by interested parties in 
both countries. 

IV 

Germany 

Since the days of Schopenhauer, 
German scholars — philosophers and 
philologists — have taken great interest 
in Indian thought. But this interest 
was merely academic. The German 
scholars and statesmen did not know 
much about the real condition of India, 
nor did they give real cultural contact 
with the Indian people. This fact was 
demonstrated during the World War. 
However during the early part of the 
twentieth century, some Indian students 
began to visit German Universities and 
Indian students entertained a spirit of 
admiration towards German scholarship 
and scientific achievements. 

Since the conclusion of the World 
War, there have arisen two distinct 
movements which have some effect in 
Indo-German cultural relations of the 
future. A section of German politi- 
cians feel that they should have closer 
co-operation with India and Indian 
nationalists; at the same time sonic 
Indian nationalists are anxious to carry 
on political activities from Germany. 
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This phase of Indo-German relations 
does not interest us in this discussion. 

In Germany more far-sighted states- 
men and scholars have realised that the 
only lasting way to foster Indo-German 
friendship is to promote Indo-German 
cultural co-operation. In 1928, I was 
instrumental in inducing Die Deutsche 
Akademie to organise its Indian Sec- 
tion — India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Akademie — at Munich. In this connec- 
tion, the first step in Indo-German 
cultural co-operation was to offer four 
stipends for Indian graduate students 
to carry on research work in Munich 
University for the college year of 
1928-1929. These Deutsche Akademie 
Research Fellows from India were 
to specialise in Philology, Medicine, 
Chemistry and Engineering (one in each 
branch). More than 120 graduate 
students from 15 different Indian 
Universities applied for the Fellowships 
and thus Die Deutsche Akademie had 
the opportunity of choosing the most 
intelligent and promising scholars. 

For the college year of 1929-1930, 
I)ic Deutsche Akademie not only con- 
tinued these four Fellowships but 
added two more stipends —one for 
Physics and one for Medicine. Die 
Deutsche Akademie, also arranged 
to invite an Indian professor — Prof. 
Denoy Kumar Sarkar of Calcutta 
University — to lecture on “Social and 
Economic Problems of Modern India” 
in Munich University; and it arranged 
that Prof. Sarkar could lecture in other 
culture centres of Germany. 

For the college year of 1980-1931, 
Die Deutsche Akademie in co-opera- 
tion with various German educational 
institutions have secured additional 12 
stipends for Indian graduate students 
to study Science, Medicine, Music and 
Engineering. It is also expected that 
Die Deutsche Akademie will be able to 
send two German professors to visit 


Indian culture centres. At the present 
the number of Indian students in 
Germany is about 50. 

It is interesting to note that India is 
not lacking in appreciation of German 
efforts to promote Indo-German 
cultural co-operation. Indian Univer- 
sities have invited various German 
professors to act as lecturers on 
scientific subjects. During the last 
years some German instructors have 
been invited to teach German in some 
of the Indian Universities. 

There is not the least doubt that the 
movement for Indo-German cultural 
co-operation is bound to grow. In 
German Universities there is every 
evidence of keen interest in the study 
of Modern India as well as Ancient 
India and Indian philology. It is of 
interest to note that Indo-German com- 
mercial relations are growing again. 
The people of India arc in general 
favourably inclined to co-operate with 
Germany because they think that 
Germany is not opposed to Indian 
national aspirations; and they also 
think that Germany has a wholesome 
respect for the best of Indian culture. 

V 

France 

During the recent years some efforts 
have been made by Indian scholars to 
bring about Indo-French cultural 
understanding. This has led to many 
Indian scholars to attend some of the 
French Universities. French Govern- 
ment cannot heartily sympathise with 
Indian aspirations; because they are 
afraid that any success of Indian 
nationalist movement will have its 
effect in Indo-China and other French 
colonies. However the French scholars 
and far-sighted statesmen have taken 
keen interest in promoting Indo- 
French cultural co-operation. The 
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visit of Prof. Sylven Levy of the 
University of Paris to India has con- 
tributed much to further this end. 

Several Indian scholars have been, 
during the last few years, given 
scholarships in French Universities. 
During the month of December 1980, 
Madame Krishnavarma has donated a 
library on India and the University of 
Paris has inaugurated an India Insti- 
tute in its connection. 

Living is cheaper for Indian students 
who wish to study in the University of 
Paris. There is no race prejudice in 
France whereas race prejudice is grow- 
ing against Indian students in Great 
Britain. It is to be expected that 
larger number of Indian students from 
British Universities and some from 
Indian Universities will come to French 
Universities. How far will the French 
authorities encourage the cause of 
Indo-French cultural co-operation will 
largely depend upon Anglo-French 
relations in world politics. 

India has nothing to lose by sending 
fier scholars to carry on higher studies 
in French Universities; on the contrary 
it may serve as a national asset in her 
relations with France. 

VI 

Italy 

The New Italy is a torch-bearer of a 
new civilization. India has much to 
learn from Italy’s past experience and 
present experiments of nation-building. 
It is most interesting to notice that the 
new Italy is anxious to promote 
cultural co-operation with other nations 
of the world. It has taken the initia- 
tive on various occasions to promote 
Indo-Italian cultural co-operation . 
Without going into details, this may be 
pointed out that on various occasions 
Italy invited Indian scholars to parti- 
cipate in philosophical and scientific 


congresses. Italy, under the leadership 
of Signor Mussolini, who is undoubtedly 
the greatest living statesman, took the 
initiative of sending two of the fore- 
most Italian scholars on Indian culture 
— Professors Formuchi and Tucci — to 
Indian Universities. Italy presented a 
library of Italian literature to the 
Visva Bharati of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. Italy extended her govern- 
mental hospitality to Dr. Tagore and 
his party. Italy has honoured Indian 
scientists by extending due recognition 
to such men as Prof. Raman and others. 

The most interesting latest develop- 
ment in Indo-Italian relations is that 
five scholarships have been given to 
worthy Indian students to study in 
Italian institutions of higher learning. 
Italy is looking forward with possibili- 
ties of co-operation with the nations of 
the Orient. This is evident from the 
fact that some 54 Persian students are 
to continue their studies in Italian 
Naval Academy. 

During the last ten years two 
nations of Europe — Italy and Germany 
— have demonstrated their national 
will to become great. In fact Italian 
success in ship-building, finance, science, 
agriculture, commerce, all branches of 
national defence, government and other 
fields of human endeavour has been 
tremendous. What is novel about the 
rejuvenation of Italy is this : Italy is 
becoming truly Italian , xchile learning 
all that is best in the xcorld . In this 
respect Italians may fully appreciate 
the spirit of Indian axmkcning . 

In connection with Indo-Italian 
cultural co-operation and its possibili- 
ties, it is necessary to note that Prof. 
Tucci ’s recent expedition to Tibet and 
Nepal will be of great value. Prof* 
Tucci has discovered new materials 
manuscripts which will add consider- 
ably to the knowledge of Indian culture. 
It is my conviction that under the 
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leadership of Italian scholars and 
through the support of Signor Mussolini, 
Rome will again become one of the 
great centres of Oriental studies and 
therefore of Indian history and culture. 
Therefore it is my belief that so far as 
Italy is concerned Indo-Italian cultural 
co-operation will form a part of the 
larger scheme of Italian cultural ex- 
pansion all over the world. It is need- 
less to say that India has much to gain 
from such a possible course on the part 
of Italy. 

VII 

Cultural isolation of India was one of 
the important causes of her degenera- 
tion. Awakened India will have to do 
her share in establishing cultural con- 
tact with other nations. India will 
have to adopt measures to spread 
accurate knowledge on world culture 
among her students. Is India doing 


her part in this respect? How many 
of the Indian Universities have Chairs 
for American history and culture ? 
How many of them teach German 
language and German cultural history? 
How many of them teach Italian and 
history of Italian contribution to world 
culture ? IIow many of them have 
Chairs for Chinese and Japanese 
languages and cultural history of these 
great nations? How many of Indian 
Universities teach French, Spanish and 
Russian histories and languages? Is 
there any systematic movement in 
India to send Indian scholars of the 
best type to acquire all that is best in 
other civilizations and to spread the 
best of Indian cultural heritage? 
Awakened India’s International Cultur- 
al Relations are yet in a chaotic 
condition. They are weak and need 
sustaining efforts on the part of Indian 
scholars and statesmen. 


PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S IDEA OF GOD 

By M. A. Venkata Rao, M.A. 


The idea of God occupies a unique 
position in Whitehead’s metaphysics. 
It gathers together all the elements of 
permanent value in religious experience 
and in metaphysical speculation in a 
daring and original synthesis. He 
points out that the religious experience 
embodies a unique reaction to the 
world and contains an element of last- 
value, which cannot disappear with 
the advance of science. He emphasises 
the need for speculative philosophy to 
gather together all the aspects of fact 
un d push reflection to the end.’ 

Whitehead classifies the cultural 
tradition of mankind with reference to 
the idea of God under three heads. 

5 


1. God as Imperial Ruin’, the herit- 
age of paganism which became the 
dominant interpretation of organised 
Christianity after its llomanisation. 

2. (rod as personification of Moral 
Energy » the heritage of Hebrew pro- 
phets which, combined with the Roman 
theism, became the Omnipotent power, 
the rewarder of righteousness and the 
dread destroyer of evil. 

3. (iod us ultimate Philosophical 
Principle . In the Western world, this 
conception of God as required to com- 
plete our conceptual interpretation of 
the world owes its origin to Aristotle in 
his doctrine of the Unmoved Mover, 
but it is antedated in world history by 
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the Indian and Buddhist Cosmologies. 
Whitehead points out that all these 
miss one feature of supreme import- 
ance — a feature “which dwells upon 
the tender elements in the world which 
slowly and in quietness operates by 
love, and which finds its purpose in 
the present immediacy of a kingdom 
not of this world.” (Process and 
Reality, p. 485.) 

II 

Whitehead brings into focus certain 
pervasive but antagonistic features of 
the universe as an imaginative aid to 
the realisation of the central position 
of God. The first is a certain ideal 
opposition between self-restraint and 
self-indulgence resulting in greatness 
and intensity of achievement or the 
final good of immediate joy and in- 
stances the early Roman and the 
Puritan temperaments as against the 
Elizabethan epoch and the modern 
world — Paris or New York. The next 
impressive contrast is between the 
sense of permanence dominating the 
invocation ‘Abide with me,’ and the 
sense of flux dominating the sequel, 
‘Fast Falls the Eventide/ Another 
contrast is between order as the condi- 
tion of excellence and order as stifling 
the freshness of living. This is illus- 
trated in political and religious organi- 
sations and fashions in art. Both order 
and novelty are necessary for life. 

All these contrasts are varieties of 
the one underlying rhythm of perma- 
nence and flux, God and the world. 

Ill 

1. God as non-temporal accident of 
creativitij . Theism conceives of God 
as the creator. In Whitehead’s philo- 
sophy, God is not the Creator, but one 
aspect of the perpetual creativity which 


is the universe. The most ultimate 
notion is that of creativity or creative 
passage or advance into novelty. It 
cannot be explained, it helps to explain 
the world. Whitehead speaks of the 
‘boundless wealth of possibility or the 
Protean character of the creativity.* 
(Religion in the Making, p. 845.) He 
declares that this ‘creativity is ultimate 
and that God is its non-temporal 
accident.’ (P. and R. p. 9.) He 
definitely goes on to speak of God as 
‘the outcome of creativity,’ as the 
‘primordial character acquired by 
creativity.’ His motive is to render 
process ultimate ; for creativity is 
rendered actual only when it acquires 
character by means of its accident, 
namely God. God is non-temporal 
actuality as contrasted with all other 
actual occasions which are si tabs of 
duration. He declares definitely “. . . 
the ultimate creativity of the universe 
is not to be ascribed to God’s Volition. 
.... The true metaphysical position 
is that God is the aboriginal instance of 
this creativity, and is therefore the 
aboriginal condition which qualifies its 
action. It is the function of actuality 
to characterise the creativity and God 
is the eternal primordial character.” 
(P. and R. p. 817.) Elsewhere he 
points out that God is not before all 
creation but with all creation. 

Thus God is an aspect of creativity. 
The universe is an infinite fountain of 
actual occasions, each creating itself 
and God is the non-temporal actuality 
accompanying all actual occasions. 
This leads to the positive functions 
Whitehead ascribes to God. 

2. God as Primordial . God as 
primordial is the static aspect or the 
inward aspect of the universe. In this 
sense ‘God is the unlimited conceptual 
realization of the absolute wealth of 
potentiality.’ Whitehead does no- 
admit of eminent reality for God. H c 
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does not regard Him as the ens realis - 
» imum. He declares that His feelings 
arc only conceptual and deficient in 
actuality. God is, therefore, ‘devoid of 
consciousness.’ He speaks of God as 
majestic vision including all possibilities 
conceptually “which are grasped 
together in the synthesis of omni- 
science.” (R.M. p. 188.) The con- 
ceptual possibilities in God are per- 
petually passing into the myriad forms 
of actualities, infinite processes of 
self-creation. The ‘mind’ of God 
accompanies and passes into the 
‘modes’ or actualities whose com- 
munity is the universe. Thus God is 
the static aspect of the creative 
canalized diversities of existence. Every 
individual existence derives its impulse 
and subjective aim from this primordial 
character of God. God presses from the 
inside upon every actual entity and 
informs it with the impulse and aim of 
its self-creative career. “God is that 
function in the world by reason of 
which our purposes are directed to ends 
which in our own consciousness are 
impartial as to our own interests. He 
is that element in life in virtue of which 
judgment stretches beyond facts of 
existence to values of existence. He is 
that element in virtue of which the 
attainment of such a value for others 
transforms itself into value for us.” 
(R.M. pp. 142-3.) In idealistic language 
God is the principle of self-transcend- 
ence in all finite things and is the 
operative impulse urging towards univer- 
sality. 

•h God as Foundation of Order . 
Rut God is not an amorphous un- 
differentiated aspect of all actual 
entities. He is actual, though non- 
temporal, and ‘includes in himself a 
synthesis of the total universe.’ The 
world is a unity. The harmonious 
organisation of the world is to be 
accounted for. Here Whitehead intro- 


duces his doctrine of eternal objects 
which is essentially Platonic in 
character. God contains in himself a 
world of universal or ideal forms which 
form a pattened hierarchy. “There is, 
therefore, in God’s nature the aspect of 
the realm of forms as qualified by the 
world and the aspect of the world as 
qualified by forms.” (R.M. pp. 105-6.) 
“Thus God is the one systematic, com- 
plete fact, which is the antecedent 
ground conditioning every creative act. 
.... Thus the nature of God is the 
complete conceptual realisation of the 
realm of ideal forms. “The kingdom of 
heaven is God.” (R.M. pp. 188-9.) 
“The abstract forms are thus the link 
between God and the actual world.” 
(R.M. p. 141.) The eternal objects (1) 
set limits to the possibilities of actualisa- 
tion. “Restriction is the price of 
value.” (Science and the Modern 
World.) (2) Further, the eternal 
objects condition the gradations of 
relevance. “He is the source of 
gradation, of relevant decision and 
relevant novelty ; in this respect God 
is the principle of limitation. Deter- 
mination is necessary for realisation 
and value. 

4. God as the Principle of Concre- 
tion. The universe is the community of 
self-creating actualities. Process is 
ultimate, multiplicity is ultimate. Self- 
creation is concrescence. Concrescence 
is embodiment of value. “It is the 
building up of a determinate ‘satisfac- 
tion’ which constitutes the completion of 
the actual to-getherness of the discrete 
components.” (P. and R. p. 117.) 
Whitehead here reunites the aspects of 
value and existence, long sundered in 
the history of philosophy. Every entity 
is the process of self-creation. “The 
world is self-creative; and the actual 
entity as self-creating creature passes 
into its immortal function of part- 
creator of the transcendent world. In 
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its self-creation the actual entity is 
guided by its ideal of itself as individual 
satisfaction and as transcendent creator. 
The enjoyment of this ideal is the 
‘subjective aim’ by reason of which the 
actual entity is a determinate process.” 
“The subjective aim is not primarily 
intellectual; it is the lure for feeling.” 

There are four strands of thought 
coalescing in Whitehead’s principle of 
Concretion. 

Firstly, God’s conceptual realisation 
pressing upon the individual actuality 
gives it its impulse towards self-realisa- 
tion — the impulse to pass into the 
concrete. 

Secondly, God’s conceptual realisa- 
tion also supplies the entity with its 
subjective aim , its pattern of possibili- 
ties. 

Thirdly, the conceptual pattern is the 
lure for feeling. “He is the lure for 
feeling, the eternal urge of desire.” 
All thought is an inevitable lure for 
feeling, i.e ., the thought as the sub- 
jective aim inevitably tends to clothe 
itself with feeling. The astronomer 
ends by loving the stars. We become 
what we contemplate. And Whithead 
quotes with approval Aristotle’s state- 
ment that the object of thought and 
the object of desire are the same with 
a protest regarding the term ‘thought.’ 

Fourthly, each concrescence involves 
the whole universe. The world renews 
itself at every creative act. That is 
why the subject of the concrescent pro- 
cess is really the ‘super-ject’-subject. 
Each actual entity is a ‘prehension’ or 
unification of the universe in a fresh 
process. 

Thus God is the non-temporal 
actuality accompanying all the myriad 
careers which constitute the universe. 
He furnishes the aim by his conceptual 
patterns, the impulse by his primordial 
appetition and thus shares in the self- 


creation of every entity and eternally 
renews himself. 

5. God as Consequent Nature. “He 
shares with every new creation its 
world.” Whitehead is anxious to avoid 
the reproach of the ‘block universe,’ and 
the bifurcation of the static and dynamic 
aspects of the universe. He points out 
that such a procedure has resulted in 
philosophies of illusion or mere appear- 
ances. 

He distinguishes three ideal stages or 
moments in the relation of God and the 
world. 

1. God in his character “as in- 
finite conceptual realisation.” 

2. God in his character of home 
of eternal objects is the “multiple 
solidarity of free physical realisa- 
tions in the temporal world.” 
This idea is the metaphysical 
rendering of the principle of 
relativity. 

3. God as the “ultimate unity 
of the multiplicity of actual fact 
with the primordial physical fact.” 

These three pass and repass into each 
other and hold in one embrace the in- 
tuitions of permanence in fluency and 
of fluency in permanence. Both the 
aspects of ‘everlastingness’ and of 
‘perpetual perishing’ arc thus included 
in a harmonious vision. “The pro- 
blems of the fluency of God and of the 
everlastingness of passing experience 
are solved by the same factor in the 
universe. This factor is the temporal 
world perfected by its reception and its 
reformation as a fulfilment of the pri- 
mordial appetition which is the basis of 
all order. In this way God is completed 
by the individual, fluent satisfaction 
of finite fact and the temporal occasions 
are completed by their everlasting union 
with their transformed selves purged 
into confirmation with the eternal 
order which is the final absolute 
‘wisdom,’ ” 
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IV 

Final Synthesis 

Thus God in Whitehead is not All 
Reality, but an aspect of Reality, an 
aspect which is the foundation of order, 
the source of vital impulse, pattern of 
realisation and goal of endeavour for 
every actual entity. He is non-tem- 
poral, but the source of all temporal 
processes. He is the eternal fountain of 
all value. He is in all creatures and all 
creatures refresh Him. Whitehead 
sums up his doctrine in two bold 
images. As the eternal background of 
all creative careers, God is full of a 
tender care that nothing be lost. White- 
head here adds further perfections to 
his God. God is subtly transformed 
into infinite love, though not in personal 
form. lie becomes the great Con- 
servator of values. 

God as primordial was said to be 
unconscious. Now He ‘transmutes 
every temporal actuality into a living, 
everpresent fact.’ “What is done in 
the world is transformed into a reality 
in heaven, and the reality in heaven 
passes back into the world. In this, 
God is the great companion — the fcllou- 
sufferer who understands.” Bradley’s 
higher immediacy beyond relation, 
Sankara’s non-duafism are not far off ; 
only Whitehead’s God is a Lover who 
understands without consciousness, or 
awareness of any kind. 

To the obvious question, why God 
does not relieve suffering, Whitehead 
replies that God reveals himself through 
‘physical law,’ that ‘God’s role is not 
the combat of productive force, of 
destructive force with destructive force ; 
it lies in the patient operation of the 
overpowering rationality of his con- 
ceptual harmonisation. He does not 
create world, He saves it; or more 
accurately, He is the poet of the world 
with tender patience leading it by his 
6 


vision of truth, beauty and goodness.’ 
Thus God does not create evil, but 
absorbs it. “God has in his nature the 
knowledge of evil, of pain and of degra- 
dation, but it is there overcome with 
what is good. Every fact is what it is, 
a fact of pleasure, of joy, of pain, or of 
suffering. In its union with God that 
fact is not a total loss but on its finer 
side is an clement to be woven immort- 
ally into the rhythm of mortal things. 
Its very evil becomes a stepping stone 
in the all-embracing ideals of God.” 
(R.M. p. 139.) 

Thus Whitehead ends on the notes of 
transmutation and higher immediacy 
which are hard to reconcile with his 
initial doctrine of an unconscious 
primordial character. God is here 
immanent as conceptual harmonisation 
of universals, is transcendent as in- 
exhaustible source of value and poten- 
tiality, the redeemer of all evil and 
suffering as infinite love, and holds the 
world in a ‘union of immediacy’ in 
which temporal succession is envisaged, 
but is essentially unconscious in nature.’ 

V 

Critical Comments 

The metaphysical motive for this 
paradox lies in Whitehead’s realism, 
which inclines him to make the process 
ultimate. For him it is only the actual 
process that is real ; God is only 
potential. But this prejudice in favour 
of actuality leads him to put God 
midway between an ultimate creativity 
and the myriad actual processes of the 
universe. If God is only a character 
and an order of potentialities, how can 
He sustain the burden that Whitehead 
puts upon Him ? How can a non- 
creative character become the principle 
of concretion ? How can a potentiality 
inform every fact with vital impulse? 
Further, Whitehead’s realism ends in a 
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claim. It is one thing to say that the 
process is ultimate; it is another to 
render it intelligible. Whitehead’s 
actual entities derive their ‘subjective 
aim,’ plan o f prehension and vital 
impulse from God, and are transformed 
into His immediacy. They are thus 
derivative creatures in every sense of 
the word. They are ultimate only in 
‘actuality,’ which actuality owes its 
distinctiveness to its prehension of the 
entire universe. 

Further, the notion of ultimate trans- 
mutation is inconsistent with the status 
he assigns to God. A mere potentiality 
cannot transform anything. Again, in 
the higher immediacy of transmutation, 
the ultimateness of his finite actualities 
disappears. 

Another motive for assigning this 
position to God is derived from the 
moral order. God is good, and if He is 


identified with creativity He will be 
responsible for evil. The remedy is to 
deprive God of creativity and make 
Him a creature — a familiar enough 
device in the history of philosophy. If 
Whitehead can go the length of assign- 
ing transmutation and immediacy, it is 
hard to see why God cannot be the all- 
embracing creativity. Good and evil 
then become features characterising 
temporal entities. From the eternal 
point of view, the good contributes 
positive value and enhances the 
universe, and evil will be transformed. 
Then it becomes inadvisable to speak 
of ‘God’ because of its familiar personal 
and theistic associations. 

The value of Whitehead’s idea of God 
lies in the fact that it is a bold attempt 
to envisage all the aspects of the God- 
head, and to find a place for them in 
a comprehensive cosmology. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
ON THE THOUGHT OF THE WEST 

By Swami Asiiokananda 
(Concluded from the last issue) 


IV 

As regards the Indian influence on 
Greek philosophers, evidence is less 
pronounced. External evidence is 
generally lacking, though many have 
thought the internal evidences as con- 
clusive. But before I consider the 
philosophers, let me refer to a com- 
munity, the existence of which in ancient 
Greece always seemed more or less 
anomalous and mysterious, namely, the 
Orphists. It is admitted that the 
Orphic cult was imported from outside. 
Its teachings were at variance with the 


Greek spirit. The Orphists believed in 
asceticism, mendicancy and purification 
by sacrifices and incantations. They 
believed in transmigration of soul, in 
its eternity, immortality and Divinity. 
They also believed in ecstasy. All 
these doctrines are so similar to Indian 
teachings and so unlike the Semitic, 
Hellenic or even the Zoroastrian, that 
an Indian origin of the Orphic cult is 
naturally suggested. The cult had its 
origin about 600 B.C. which was the 
time when the Ionian philosophers were 
influenced by Indian wisdom as I shall 
presently show. 
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There is no doubt that very great 
similarities exist between the early 
Greek thinkers and Indian wisdom. 
Prof. M. Winternitz in his essay on 
Indian Literature and World-Literature 
says : “Garbe, the greatest authority 
on Samkhya: Philosophy in Europe, has 
made it very probable, that Samkhya 
Philosophy has been of influence on 
the philosophical ideas of Heraklitos, 
Empedokles, Anaxagoras, Demokritos 
and Epikuros .... It seems to me 
to be proved that Pythagoras was 
influenced by the Indian Samkhya. 
Nor have I any doubt that the Gnostic 
and Neo-Platonic philosophies have been 
influenced by Indian philosophical 
ideas.” In the Chhandogya Upanishad 
Vudila is found to regard the Atman 
as water, Jana as Akasha — the bound- 
less sky, and Indradyumna as air ; 
whereas in Ionia identical views were 
held by Thales, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes who also considered the 
ultimate reality of the universe as water, 
the boundless and air respectively. 
Tferacleitus’ views are so similar to the 
Vcdic views — space forbids me to detail 
the similarities here : readers may find 
them in an article by Dwijendra Nath 
Tagore in the Prabasi for 1323 B.E. — 
that these can in no way be considered 
as chance coincidence. The conviction 
that Ilcracleitus had access to the Vedic 
wisdom is forcibly borne in on our 
mind. There is not a single word of 
Ilcracleitus about fire which has not a 
clear parallel in the Vedas. One 
significant example may be cited here. 
Ilcracleitus calls the path of change 
the ‘way up and down 9 : fire sinks 
through water into earth, and earth 
rises through water into fire. The 
Chhdndogya Upanishad has exactly the 
same statement : from fire is evolved 
water, and from water earth. 

A greater similarity exists between 
the Pythagorean philosophy and Indian 


wisdom. The indebtedness of Pytha- 
goras to India is well recognised. 
Pythagoras’ acceptance of the theory 
of reincarnation could only be from 
India, for no other race ever believed 
in it : the Semitic races believed in 
resurrection, but not in reincarnation 
which is quite different. He also learnt 
from India the forty-seventh theorem of 
Euclidean Geometry — it is not true that 
he discovered it; it was already 
embodied in the Shulva Sutras of 
Baud hay ana. He learnt some part of 
the science of music and the conception 
of the virtue of numbers from India, 
and also the idea of a fifth element, 
which was unknown in Greece and 
Egypt at that ancient time. The 
“holy tetractyls” by which the later 
Pythagoreans used to swear, have 
their explanation in the prescrip- 
tions of the arrangement of bricks in 
certain Vedic ceremonies (also see Katha 
Upanishad ), out of which the decimal 
system of notation emerged in course 
of lime. The discipline Pythagoras 
established, and the life of silence and 
meditation he enjoined, with the degrees 
of initiation introduced, which was a 
kind of successive ordination, correspond 
exactly to Indian doctrines. The Pytha- 
gorean institutions also are described to 
have been very monastic in character 
and monasticism, as is well-known, is 
peculiarly Indian in origin. “When we 
compare the doctrines, aims, and organi- 
sation of this (Pythagorean) brother- 
hood with Buddhistic monachism, we 
are almost tempted (with Alexander 
Polvhistor and Clement of Alexandria) 
to regard Pythagoras as the pupil of the 
Brahmans. . . . Dualism, pessimism, 
metempsychosis, celibacy, a common 
life according to rigorous rules, frequent 
self-examinations, meditation, devotions, 
prohibitions against bloody sacrifices, 
kindliness towards all men, truthfulness, 
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fidelity, justice, and all these elements 
are common to both.” (Weber). 

Now all these similarities might be 
explained away as mere coincidences. 
But Dwijendra Nath Tagore adduces 
two evidences which are absolutely con- 
clusive. The Pythagoreans always con- 
sidered spitting before fire as a grievous 
sin, and they abstained from beans. 
These customs have no normally 
rational basis. They were mere con- 
ventions. If in addition to the very 
close resemblance of Pythagorean 
doctrines to Indian teaching and Pytha- 
goras’ admitted acquaintance with 
Indian wisdom, we find those conven- 
tions existing among the ancient 
Indians, it must be admitted that 
Pythagoras* relations with India must 
have been very very real. As a matter 
of fact both these taboos are clearly 
mentioned in the Vedas. Thus the 
Chhdndugya Upanishad strictly enjoins 
that one should not spit before fire, and 
the Yajurveda in two places enjoins us 
to abstain from beans which it says are 
impure. 

It is but legitimate to say that with- 
out the Indian elements the Pythagorean 
teaching would have lost its significant 
features. If that is so, and if we 
remember that the Pythagorean teach- 
ing spread widely over Greece, Italy and 
Asia Minor for many centuries after 
Pythagoras* death, we can well under- 
stand what a tremendous influence 
Indian thought indirectly exerted over 
European thought. 

Nor is that all. Plato admittedly 
occupies a foremost place in Western 
thought. Did Plato borrow any element 
of his thought from India? There are 
scholars who believe that he did. Not 
long ago, Prof. E. J. Urwick wrote a 
book, The Message of Plato , in which 
he clearly showed how all the ideas 
embodied by Plato in his Republic were 
but echoes of Indiun wisdom. Max 


Muller also points out many similarities 
between Indian and Platonic thought. 
He says : “It cannot be denied that 
the similarity between Plato’s language 
and that of the Upanishads is some- 
times very startling,” and adds in 
reference to Pluto’s use of the simile of 
the charioteer and the horses ( Phucdrus , 
246) : “Some people have thought that 
the close coincidence between the simile 
used by Plato and by the Upanishad, 
and the resemblance is certainly very 
close, shows that there must have been 
some kind of historical contact even at 
that early time between the religious 
thought of India and the philosophical 
thought of Greece. We cannot deny 
the possibility of such a view, though 
we must confess our ignorance as to any 
definite channel through which Indian 
thought could have reached the shores 
of Greece at that period.” Prof. 
Urwick tells us that he has ample 
evidence to prove the historical con- 
nection, though it is regrettable he has 
not yet published it. But Max Miiller 
himself admits that Brahmins used to 
visit Athens about the time of Socrates. 
He says : “On the other hand there 
seems to be some kind of evidence that 
an Indian philosopher had once visited 
Athens, and had some personal inter- 
course with Sokrates. That Persians 
came to Greece and that their sacred 
literature was known in Greece, we can 
gather from the fact that Zoroaster’s 
name, as a teacher, was known perfectly 
well to Plato and Aristotle, and that in 
the third century B.C. Hermippus had 
made an analysis of the books of 
Zoroaster. This rests on the authority 
of Pliny. As Northern India was under 
Persian sway, it is not impossible that 
not only Persians, but Indians also, 
came to Greece, and made there the 
acquaintance of Greek philosophers. 
There is certainly one passage which 
deserves more attention than it has 
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hitherto received. Eusebius quotes a 
work on Platonic Philosophy by 
Aristotle, who states therein on the 
authority of Aristoxenos, a pupil of 
Aristotle, that an Indian philosopher 
came to Athens, and had a discussion 
with Sokrates. There is nothing in this 
to excite our suspicion, and what makes 
the statement of Aristoxenos more 
plausible is the observation itself which 
this Indian philosopher is said to have 
made to Sokrates. For when Sokrates 
had told him that his philosophy con- 
sisted in enquiries about the life of man, 
the Indian philosopher is said to have 
smiled and to have replied that no one 
could understand things human who did 
not first understand things divine. Now 
this is a remark so thoroughly Indian 
that it leaves the impression on my mind 
of being possibly genuine.” 

V 

The fact is, in those ancient days, 
India was not so unknown to the 
Mediterranean world as is generally 
supposed. In the sixth century B.C. 
the Persian Empire “touched Greece at 
one extremity and India at the other.” 
Ionia was well-known to the Hindus, as 
is testified by references to the Ionians 
or Yavanas in the Hdmdyana , the 
Mahdbhdrata and other ancient Hindu 
books ; and there are strong philological 
reasons, so Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjce 
of the Culcutta University told me, to 
infer that the word yavana could not 
have been derived by the Hindus with- 
out a direct contact with the Ionians 
when they were known as Iavones 
which was about COO — 500 B.C. But 
long before the Greek civilisation, 
the Vcdic religion had spread in 
the Asia Minor, as is proved by 
the discovery of the inscription of 
Boghazkoi in 1907 by the German 
archaeologist Hugo Winckler. In this 


we read the startling fact that in 
Cappadocia, in the fourteenth century 
B.C., two warring tribes, the Hittites 
and the Mitannis, invoked the Vedic 
gods, Mitra, Varuna and Indra while 
concluding a treaty, and that the twin- 
gods the Ashvins, whom they call by 
their Vcdic title Nasatya, were invoked 
to bless the marriage-alliance between 
the two royal families. The kings bore 
Aryan names and they were evidently 
closely connected with the Aryans of 
the Vcdic Age, who were then dwelling 
in the Punjab. Trade between the 
Indus valley and the Euphrates is very 
ancient : Indians have been experienced 
sailors from very ancient times. In 606 
B.C. Babylon became the queen of 
Western Asia. “In the crowded 
market-places of that great city met 
the races of the world, — Ionian traders, 
Jewish captives, Phoenician merchants 
from distant Tarshish, and Indians from 
the Punjab, who came to sell their 
wares.” There is a .Tataka story of the 
Indian merchants who went to Babylon. 
“A Babylonian colony may have sprung 
up on the borders of India.” There was 
communication between Persian Courts 
and India. Many Indians, scholars, 
philosophers, soldiers, lived in Persian 
Courts. “Darius had both Greeks and 
Indians as his subjects. Indian troops 
formed the light division of the army 
of Xerxes (fifth century B.C.) : they 
must have marched through the bloody 
defiles of Thermopylae, and their useful- 
ness caused them to be retained by 
Mardonius after the retreat, of the King, 
to take part in the Boeotian Campaign 
which ended so disastrously at the 
Asopus. Ionian officers in Persian 
employ, and probably Ionian traders, 
visited the Punjab.” (Rawlinson). 
There is a mention of Gaotama in the 
Persian scripture Fravardin Yasht (16)« 
This evidently refers to Gautama 
Buddha, artd shows that the name of 
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Buddha had reached Bactria during the 
first century after Buddha’s passing 
away, say 477-877 B.C. In later times 
the presence of Buddhists in Bactria 
cannot be doubted. Says Max Muller : 
“The presence of Buddhists in Bactria 
in the first century B.C., is attested 
by several authorities. Alexander Poly- 
histor, who wrote between 80-G0 
B.C., mentions among philosophers the 
Samanyioi among the Persian Baetrians, 
the Magoi among the Persians, and the 
Gymnosophists among the Indians. 
These Samanyioi were meant for 
Buddhists. Later still, Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of Sanmnaioi among 
the Baetrians and of Gymnosophists 
among the Indians, while Eusebius 
speaks of thousands of Brahmans among 
Indians and Baetrians.” And speaking 
of a much later time, it appears that 
in the sixth century A. I)., the broad- 
minded Nowshirwan the Just, who was 
a great patron of letters, commanded 
Hindu Pandits to translate many philo- 
sophical works from Sanskrit into 
Pehlevi. Indian thought thus influenced 
Persian thought and spread westward. 
India also was not without contact with 
the Roman empire. There was trade 
between Italy and India from the time 
of Augustus, especially in silk, spice, 
precious stones, etc. But Indian 
elephants were introduced to the 
Romans in 281 B.C., when Pyrrhos 
transported some from Epiros to Italy. 
It is probable that the Carthaginians 
used Indian elephants and employed 
Indian mahouts to train them. “Has- 
drubal at Panormos in 251 used 
elephant driven by ‘Indians’; so did 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal during the 
second Punic War with Rome and at 
the battle of Raphia Ptolemy’s Libyan 
beasts could not stand against the 
Indian troop of Antiochos.” (War- 
mington). It is said that Hannibal’s 
Indian mahouts knew very good Latin. 


When Augustus became ejnperor (20 
B.C.), “many Indian states sent 
embassies to congratulate him, an 
honour never paid before to any 
Western prince.” Augustus himself 
says that Indian embassies came 
“frequently”. The most striking of 
these embassies was sent by an import- 
ant king called Porus. This embassy, 
charged with a letter written in Greek, 
sailed from Barygaza ; it brought in its 
train a Buddhist monk, Zarmanochegas 
(Shramanacharya) who burnt himself 
on a pyre at Athens. Other Indian 
embassies also visited Rome from time 
to time. The Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India , by E. H. 
Warmington of the London University, 
(published by the Cambridge University 
Press), shows in details how intimate 
was the relation between India and 
Italy during 100 B.C. to 200 A.D. 

Ever since Alexander’s invasion of 
India in 820 B.C., there was a frequent 
intercourse between Greeks and Indians. 
Prof. Winternitz in his essay, Indian 
Literature and Wo rid- Literature, gives 
numerous instances of the migration of 
Indian ideas and literature to the West. 
Space forbids us to detail them here. 
Indian fables and Jataka stories have 
spread widely. Says the Professor : 
“A careful comparison of the Buddhist 
sacred texts and the Christian Gospels 
does not lead us to believe in any direct 
influence of the Buddhist literature on 
the Gospels. On the other hand it is 
certain, that ever since the times of 
Alexander the Great there existed the 
possibility of Buddhist ideas being 
infused into Western minds. And it is 
at all events possible that in the com- 
bination of Jewish and Greek ideas on 
which the teaching of the Christian 
Gospels is based, there was also a small 
admixture of Buddhist thoughts and 
legends. But it is not before the second 
and third centuries A.D. that we have 
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certain proofs of a knowledge of 
Buddhism in the West. And this is also 
the time when the Apocryphal Gospels 
were composed, in which we find some 
undoubted borrowings from Buddhist 
literature. But the influence of Buddhist 
literature on the West became far more 
apparent in later times.” Prof. Winter- 
nitz mentions the Book of Barlaam and 
Joasaph which was one of the most 
popular books in all the Christian 
countries during the whole of the Middle 
Ages, and adds that this work was 
composed by a pious Christian monk 
who knew the Buddha legend from some 
Indian source. “The work was pro- 
bably first composed in the Pehlevi 
language in the sixth or seventh century 
A.l)., and afterwards translated into 
Arabic and Syrian. From the Syrian 
text probably the Greek version was 
derived, which was translated into Latin. 
The Latin translation then became the 
source of numerous translations into 
almost all European languages. In 
time Barlaam and Joasaph became so 
familiar figures among Christian people, 
that they were looked upon as pious 
Christian men, who had actually lived 
and preached, and were finally included 
in the catalogue of Christian saints by 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

There are evidences of still further 
influence of Brahminism and Buddhism 
on Christianity. A French writer points 
out how Christian ritualism is more 
influenced by Aryanism than Judaism. 
l'’or example may be mentioned the 
burning of candles, chalice and other 
ritualistic paraphernalia, which are 
really instruments of Hindu worship. 
1 ensure is really taken from Hinduism. 
Celibacy, confession, penance, are all 
taken from Buddhism. So also the 
methods of Buddhist organisation. 
Christianity greatly resembles in all 
these respects the MahayAna Buddhism. 


VI 

The above, I am fully aware, is a 
very inadequate sketch of the historical 
connection between India and the West. 
Evidences are scarce. There is no doubt 
that many links in the chain have yet 
to be discovered. But even this bare 
outline has revealed that there teas a 
connection in the past between India 
and the Mediterranean world, by means 
of which the West was profoundly 
influenced in her thought by India. 
Many startling discoveries of history are 
perhaps yet in store. Who could think 
that the Vedic religion existed in 
Cappadocia in the fourteenth century 
B.C. ? A similarly startling informa- 
tion was supplied by Mesrovb J. Seth 
in a paper he read before the Historical 
Records Commission at Lucknow in 
192(5. “The ‘first’ authentic record,” 
he says, “we have of the connection of 
the Armenians with India is to be found 
in the work of Zenob, one of the earliest 
classical writers who flourished in 
Christian Armenia in the beginning of 
the fourth century.” Zenob wrote a 
History of Taron in which he records 
the history of a Hindu colony that 
flourished in Armenia from the middle 
of the second century B.C. to the fourth 
century A.D. — a period of 150 years. 
Zenob gives a detailed description of 
the beginning and end of the Hindu 
colony, how the Hindu colonists built 
towns, established temples, etc., and 
were finally converted to Christianity, 
and lost their separate existence as a 
community. Zenob was an eye-witness 
of the destruction of the Hindu temples 
and massacre of the Hindu priests by 
the Christians; and he also saw the 
conversion of 5,050 Hindu men and 
children apart from Hindu women. 
Another interesting piece of information 
is supplied by D. A. Mackenzie in his 
book, Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain 
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(Blackie and Son Ltd.), in which he 
shows that Buddhism existed in Britain 
in the pre-Christian eras. Origen, the 
Christian Father of Alexandria, writes : 
“The island (Britain) has long been pre- 
disposed to it (Christianity) through the 
doctrines of the Druids and Buddhists, 
who had already inculcated the doctrine 
of the unity of the Godhead.” The 
thirteenth edict of Asoka makes men- 
tion of religious embassies sent to the 
realms of the Greek Kings of Egypt, 
Syria, Macedonia, Epirus, and Cyrene. 
“Buddhist teachers reached Asia Minor 
from India and the Parthian area, and 
the eastern wing of celts was in Garatia. 
It is difficult to believe that the Celtic 
Druids did not come into touch with 
Buddhist teachers and pilgrims and it 
is unlikely that the missionaries who 
were sent out from India to achieve 
religious conquests, would have ignored 
so numerous and influential a people as 
Celts. When, therefore, we find that 
the Celtic god Cernunnos bears so strik- 
ing a resemblance in essential details to 
a Buddha, and especially to Virupaksha, 
and the Origen testifies to the presence 
in pre-Christian Britain of Buddhist 


teachers, it surely cannot be denied 
that Buddhist influence did really 
penetrate to the Celtic area and left a 
deep impress upon Celtic religion.” 
“The discovery in a dried peat moss in 
Jutland of the Gundestrup bowl, on 
which the Celtic god Cernunos is postur- 
ed like a typical Buddha and given the 
attributes of the Ilindu-Buddhisjt god 
Virfipaksha, suggests that, after all 
Asoka and Origen must be taken quite 
seriously.” The silver bowl found at 
Gundestrup is dated about 100 B.C. 
Such scraps of information are valuable 
in showing the propagation of the 
Hindus and their ideas over wide areas 
even in those distant days. But how- 
ever inadequate the historical informa- 
tion at our disposal, there is not the 
least doubt that those who were most 
responsible for introducing Vedantie 
ideas and practices in the West- 
Pythagoras, some Greek philosophers, 
Gnostics, Essenes, Theraputaes, Ploti- 
nus, and the Neo-Platonist Dionysius 
were indebted directly or indirectly to 
India. As to the Modern Age, little 
more comment is necessary. 


( Concluded ) 


THE SRINGERI MATH 

By Swami Nikiiilananda 


I 

Nestled in a picturesque spot in the 
plateau of the AVestern Ghat moun- 
tains, popularly known as the Malnad, 
surrounded by charming hills which rise 
on all sides like the galleries of a huge 
amphitheatre, and reflected in the 
crystal water of the Tunga washing its 
steps, is the monastery of Sringeri 


associated with the great Sri Sankara 
Acharya, the Lion of Vedanta. The 
surrounding mountain ranges, known 
as the Rishyasringa Parvata after which 
the monastery is so named, have 
derived the appellation from the cele- 
brated Saint immortalised in 
Ramayana. A more charming spot can 
hardly be found in the whole of the 
Mysore Plateau which abounds jn 
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numerous natural scenes. Here the 
stream Tunga issuing from a hill, named 
the Varaha Parvata in the Malnad, 
winds her tortuous course somewhat 
north-east and speeds to meet her 
sister, the Bhadra, which, coming from 
the same source flows in a somewhat 
different direction. The two streams 
ultimately meet about ten miles off 
Bhadravati and form the sacred river 
reverently worshipped by the Hindus as 
the Tungabhadra. The highpeaks of 
the Western Ghat silhouetting against 
the sky in all directions, the dense forest 
full of tropical vegetations, the warbling 
birds and the solitude that reigns all 
around conjure up the irresistible vision 
of the hermitage of the ancient Rishis. 
There is a legend, respectfully treasured 
by the people, regarding the selection 
of this particular spot by Sankara 
Acharya for the monastery. It is said 
that in the course of his travels in this 
region, the Acharya noticed at a spot 
on the bank of the Tunga river a snake 
protecting with its hood a frog in labour, 
its natural prey, from the scorching 
rays of the mid-day sun. Sankara con- 
cluded from this miraculous pheno- 
menon that the place was free from all 
violence and animosities, and he 
selected it for his monastery where the 
Sadhus would devote their time in 
study and serene meditation of the 
Supreme Truth. A tiny temple on a 
step of the bathing ghat immortalises 
this miraculous event. 

The monastery, no doubt, was 
originally far away from the prying 
look of the vulgar crowd. But now 
the modern facilities of communica- 
tion, especially the ubiquitous motor 
buses, place it within easy reach of 
intending visitors. There is a motor 
service to Sringeri from the Shimoga 
Railway Station via Tirthahalli and 
Koppa. Or one may get down at 
Tarikere in the Shimoga line and then 


proceed to Narshimharajapuram by 
steam train finally reaching Sringeri by 
motor bus. Either of the routes, cool, 
shady and serpentine, is surrounded by 
the sylvan beauty of the Western Ghat 
mountains abounding in vast paddy 
fields and arcea-nut groves. The 
Agambcy Ghat which is only a two 
hours’ drive from the Sringeri Math 
rises abruptly from the planes and com- 
mands a magnificient view of two 
hundred miles of the planes of the South 
Kanara district. The distant view of 
the Arabian sea, which is not more than 
twenty-five miles, as the crow flies, 
beggars all description, especially at 
sunset. Tinging with crimson colour 
the drab and grey clouds and the blue 
sky, the red disc of the sun imperceptib- 
ly sinks behind the waves and the 
streaks of cloud float for sometime like 
cream over the ocean. 

A small town has grown up around 
the monastery which supplies the 
visitors and the pilgrims with the simple 
amenities of life during their short stay 
in the hofv place. There is a Post and 
Telegraph Office at Sringeri. A small 
electric installation on the other side of 
the river lights up the temples and the 
living quarters of the Jagadguru. The 
principal temple is that of Sri Sarada. 
There is also another old temple of 
Shiva, known as the Vidyasankara 
Temple, constructed in the fourteenth 
century. Some smaller temples adorn 
the monastery compound. Sri Sach- 
eliidananda Sivabhinava Narasimha 
Bhurati, the late Jagadguru, often used 
to go to the other side of the river not 
frequented by people, for the purpose 
of prayer and meditation. There has 
now' been erected a residence of the pre- 
sent Jagadguru where he spends the 
four months of the rainy season. A 
beautiful mausoleum has been built 
over the burial place of the late Jagad- 
guru. There are four temples dedicated 
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to Shiva and the Divine Mother, the 
guardian deities of the place, in the 
four corners of the Sringeri village. 
The temple of Mallikarjuna Shiva built 
on a high hill commands a grand view 
for miles around. The monastery 
supplies free board and lodging to all 
pilgrims. There is a Guest House 
attached to the Math for respectable 
visitors. There is also a Traveller’s 
Bungalow in Sringeri. The Sanskrit 
Pathsala with its Brahmacharins, 
numbering about 60 at present, seeks 
to keep up the old tradition of the Math 
as the place of learning. His Holiness 
Sri Swami Chandrasekhara Bharati, the 
present Jagadguru, nominated to his 
high office, in 1912, is twenty-sixth in 
succession from Sri Vidvasankara Swami 
(1228-1333) and twenty-fourth from 
Sri Vidyaranya (1331-1386), the cele- 
brated commentator of the Vedas and 
the author of various Vedantic treatises. 

II 

Sri Sankara Acharya, the august 
founder of the Sringeri Math, who com- 
bined in himself the highest realisation 
of Advaita with the most practical 
knowledge of human welfare, recognized 
that the existence and the stability of 
the Sanatan Dharma depend upon the 
resuscitation of the Vedanta Philosophy 
embedded in the Upanishads as well as 
on the reorganization of the monastic 
life of India, which is the fittest conduit 
for the flow of the elixir of Vedanta, 
containing as it does the noblest spiri- 
tual realizations of the Indo-Aryan 
sages. With that end in view he 
reformed and reorganized the entire 
Indian monastic system and also found- 
ed four Maths or Pithas in each of the 
cardinal directions of the country. 
These are the Kalika Math at Dwaraka 
(west), the Badarikashrama or the 
Joshi Math in the Himalayas (north), 


the Govardhan Math at Puri (east) and 
the Sarada Math at Sringeri (south). 
All these different Maths are associated 
with different divinities , Thirthas, 
Vedas, Acharyas, Sampradayas, Maha- 
vakyas and titles. The Sringeri Math 
holds the highest position among the 
four monasteries though their great 
founder presumably invested all the 
Maths with power to adopt their own 
successors and initiate them into the 
mystery of Advaita Vedanta. He 
placed his four disciples, Sri Padma- 
padacharya, Sri Throtakacharya, Sri 
Hasthamalakacharya and Sri Sures- 
waracharya in charge of the monasteries 
in the west, north, east and soutli 
respectively. The divinities associated 
with the Sringeri Math are the Lingu 
worshipped by Vibhandaka Muni, 
Varata Devata, Sri Ramakshetra and 
Sri Sarada Devi. The sacred Tirtha is 
the Tungabhadra. The Veda is the 
Yajur Veda. The Sampradaya is 
Bhurivala. Sri Sankara empowered the 
Acharyas of the Sringeri Math to use 
any of the titles, viz., Saraswati, Puri, 
Bharati, Aranya, Tirtha, Giri and 
Ashrama ; but the Sringeri Gurus have, 
for some centuries past, preferred to 
adhere uniformly to the title of Bharati. 

The time of the foundation of the 
Sringeri Math cannot be definitely 
stated, as the date of Sri Sankara is 
still a matter of controversy among the 
scholars of history. The date of the 
great Acharya is placed by scholars at 
different periods between the second 
century B.C. and 788 A.D. (the date of 
Kumarila Bhatta whom Sankara met), 
but the information traceable up to 
date in Sringeri assigns to its founder 
the latter half of the century that p r( ' 
ceded the birth of Christ. It is an 
indubitable fact that the great Acharya 
founded the Sringeri Math along wlt j 
three other Maths stated above, and 
placed it in charge of his favourite <■ 1S 
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ciple, Sri Sureswaracharya. No reliable 
history of the early Sringeri Gurus can 
be traced till we come to a very remark- 
able personage in the fourteenth century 
who is no other than Sri Vidyaranya. 
This great soul has left an indelible 
impress in the history of India as a 
great scholar, warrior, politician, and 
lastly as a man of the highest spiritual 
realization. 

The fourteenth century is a period of 
political effervescence in Southern India. 
The Mussalmans, by this time firmly 
established as the ruling power of 
Northern India, turned their greedy eye 
to the south and, before long, destroy- 
ed the old Yadava Kingdom of Devagiri 
in the Deccan, overthrew the Andhra 
Kakatiyas ruling in Warangul, Tclin- 
gana, and uprooted the sovereignty of 
the Hoysala Vallal of Dwarasamundram 
in the Karnataka country. The whole 
of Southern India was about to fall 
prostrate before the invading Islamic 
hordes when the subtle brain and 
physical powers of Sri Vidyaranya, 
known in history as Madlnivacharya, 
founded the Vijayanagar Kingdom as a 
strong bulwark aguiust the surging 
waves of the Mussulmans. Madhava* 
was born in or about 1314 A.D. Ilis 
father’s name according to an inscrip- 
tion found in the Shikarpura Taluka is 
Chamundya or Chamundabhatta and his 
ancestors were the family Gurus of 
Sungama, the father of Bukka and 
Ilakka under whom Madhava served 
as a Minister, General and Viceroy. 
Madhava founded the city of Vijaya- 
nagar and placed Bukka as its ruler 
under the title of Harihara. Madhava, 
further, acted as the Commander-in- 
chief of the army sent to relieve Goa, 

* Somc Scholars hold that Madhava, the 
unnistcr and general and Madhava, the 

u ure Vidyaranaya were two different 
Persons hut the Sringeri records are not 

gams t the position held in this article. 


and was appointed as the Chief 
Minister of the Vijayanagar Kingdom 
and subsequently as the Viceroy of the 
Western Districts of the newly-founded 
empire with Chandrakuta, now known 
as Chandragutti, as its capital. He 
built and restored a number of temples 
throughout the Kingdom. The sway 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, under the 
guidance of Madhava, extended from 
the Bay of Bengal in the east to the 
Arabian Sea in the west, reaching to 
Rameswaram in the extreme south. 

In grateful recognition of the invalu- 
able services rendered by Madhava, 
Harihara Raya and his four brothers 
and one son-in-law endowed the Sringeri 
Math with extensive landed properties. 
The present temple of Vidyasankara, 
the Guru of Madhava or Vidyaranya, 
wherein is worshipped the Shivalinga of 
the same name, was constructed by the 
ruler of Vijayanagar. It is believed 
that the same Harihara also erected the 
old temple of Sri Sarada Devi — since 
replaced by a highly artistic stone 
structure raised through the efforts of 
Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, one of the late 
Dcwans of Mysore during the time of 
the fate Jagadguru- -where a metallic 
image of the goddess was duly set up 
by Sri Vidyaranya in place of the pre- 
vious one of sandal wood near the sacTcd 
Y antra (Sri Chakra) installed and con- 
secrated by Sri Sankara. Sri Vidya- 
sankara, also known as Sri Vidyatirtha, 
initiated Madhava into the sacred 
monastic order of life and conferred 
upon him the name of Sri Vidyaranya. 
It is said that Sri Vidyasankara, a Yogi 
of the highest order gave up his mortal 
body in Samadhi. A legend associated 
with this event is religiously believed in 
by the Sringeri devotees. It is said that 
after giving up his office of the Jagad- 
guru, Sri Vidyasankara had a stone 
image made and placed in Sringeri, to 
the south of the Tunga. It was termed 
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as the Chaturvidyeswara Moorty and is 
still regularly worshipped. It shows 
him seated in the Siddhasana facing the 
north underneath the feet of Sri 
Lakshmi Narasimha Swami, surmount- 
ed with a Shiva Linga with the forms 
of (1) four-faced Brahma, (2) Vishnu 
and (3) Iswara near it facing towards 
the east, south and west respectively. 
At the same time on the north side of 
the Tunga he had an underground 
cellar made for himself and proclaimed 
to all by-standers that if the spot were 
not disturbed in any way for twelve 
years and opened in the thirteenth, his 
body would be found to have transform- 
ed itself into the shape exhibited in the 
stone sample. He then entered into the 
pit and sat down in the Lambika Yoga. 
In spite of the clear injunction of the 
Jagadguru the curiosity and impatience 
of the people could not make them wait 
for the stipulated time. They opened 
the door of the pit after the lapse of 
three years and found that the body 
of the Guru had disappeared. They 
saw instead, in the course of transforma- 
tion, only the form of the topmost 
Linga shown in the sample. The same 
night the then Jagadguru was informed 
in a dream that as his command was 
disobeyed, his original desire would not 
be fulfilled. The underground compart- 
ment should be filled up and a Shiva 
Linga set up and consecrated on it. 
This command was obeyed, and now 
stands on the spot the magnificent 
temple of Sri Vidyasankara. 

The successor of Sri Vidyasankara 
was Sri Bharati Krishna Tirtha (1328- 
1380) who is reputed, according to some 
scholars, as the author of Vakya-Sudha. 
Sri Bharati Tirtha was succeeded by 
Sri Vidyaranya (1331-1380), Vidya- 
ranya was a man of very striking 
personality. He was a true type of 
practical Vedantist. The great com- 
mentator of the Vedas, the author of 


such Vedanta treatises as the Pancha- 
dashi and the Jivanmukti-viveka and a 
man of high spiritual realizations, 
Sri Vidyaranya was also a statesman 
of rare ability, an able administrator 
and a successful military officer. H c 
was the real upholder of the Sanatan 
Dharma in the South during a period 
of great storm and stress, and but for 
him the Mussulmans would have swept 
over the whole of South India with their 
levelling doctrines. Under his aegis, 
the Sringeri Math reached the pinnacle 
of its glory, which continued un- 
diminished for some successive genera- 
tions. The material prosperity of the 
Math also greatly increased during this 
period. 

The successive rulers of Vijayanagar 
showed their active sympathy and 
patronage towards the Sringeri Math by 
liberal grants of money and landed 
properties from time to time. Some of 
the Sringeri Gurus also visited the 
Capital of the Hindu Kingdom, where 
they were received with the grandeur 
and respect suited to their exalted 
spiritual position. The Vijayanagar 
Kings conferred ample power upon the 
Jagadgurus in regard to the general 
administration of the Jagir and the 
development of its agricultural and 
other resources. Even some of the 
Mussulman Kings of the Deccan solicit- 
ed the blessings of the Sringeri Gurus 
at times of peace and war. The 
Vijayanagar Kingdom began to decline 
during the latter half of the B>th 
century when the capital was trans- 
ferred to Penukonda after the battle 
of Talikota in 1505 A.D. The territory 
was dismembered and a number of 
feudatory states formed. One of these, 
Keladi, in the Western Malnad pro- 
vinces of the Vijayanagar Empire be- 
came powerful under the Naik dynasty* 
Various chiefs of this ruling family also 
made suitable endowments, thus cn 
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hancing the power and prestige of the 
Sringeri Math. The Jagadguru at the 
earnest invitation of Sri Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar II, the then ruler of Mysore, 
visited his capital (1759-60), and this 
event was signalised by a grant of ex- 
tensive landed properties. Mysore 
passed into the hands of the Mussal- 
mans, and Hyder Ali, the then ruler, 
made liberal donation to the Sringeri 
Math. Tippu Sultan would often seek 
the blessings of the Sringeri Gurus at 
the time of war. When he learnt that 
the Mahratta cavalry had plundered the 
Sringeri Math and razed the temples 
to the ground, Tippu paid a consider- 
able amount of money for their restora- 
tion. It is also recorded in the archives 
of the Sringeri Math that Tippu strongly 
urged the performance of the 
“Sahashra Chandi Japa” with a view 
to exterminating his enemies. In this 
connection he paid all the expenses 
including those of daily feeding a 
thousand Brahmins for a period of forty 
days. Tippu really believed in the high 
spiritual power of the Gurus and even 
once intended to make a pilgrimage to 
Sringeri. The Mahratta States also 
patronized the Math. Valuable grants 
were made by the Peshwas, Holkars and 
the Sindhias. 

The Hindu rulers of Mysore, after 
their restoration have been showing un- 
abated zeal for the welfare of the 
Sringeri Math. The Jagadgurus have 
also occasionally visited Mysore and 
other places in the State. All these 
gracious visits have been signalized by 
suitable endowments by the pious rulers 
of Mysore. Sri Narasimha Bharati, the 
^te Jagadguru, was a man of vast 
learning and high spiritual realizations. 
He was looked upon as the embodiment 
of the great Sankara, and highly 
revered by all scholars, Pandits, rich 
and poor alike. This is a short history 
of the development of a small hermitage 


set up by Sankara about two thousand 
years ago. Though from many points 
of view, the Sringeri Math has now 
crossed the meridian of its career, still 
it sways over the hearts of millions of 
people. It is one of the oldest religious 
institutions of India. And it contains 
within it the potentialities for future 
development. The Hindu rulers of 
Mysore, Poona, Gwalior and Indore vied 
with one another to demonstrate their 
practical sympathy and respect towards 
this premier religious organisation of 
India. A few centuries ago, the Hindu 
Rajas, true to the tradition of their 
ancestors, looked upon themselves as 
the defenders and the custodians of the 
Sanatan Dharma, and thus zealously 
upheld its cause. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the Sringeri Math all along 
basked in the sunshine of royal patron- 
age. Even now, when religion seems 
to be passing through a period of trial, 
the Sringeri Math is looked upon with 
great veneration by thousands of Sadhus 
and hundreds of thousands of devotees. 
Pilgrims stream in throughout the year 
to this holy place. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the liberal spirit of Sri 
Sankara that still pervades to some 
extent the Sringeri Math, cherishes the 
most catholic views regarding religious 
matters and extends his munificence to 
all Hindu religious sects, viz., the 
Smartas, the Madhwas, the Sri Vaish- 
navas and the Lingayets. Nay, the 
Christian and the Mussalmans also have 
received his unstinted support in the 
propagation of their respective religious 
faith. 

Ill 

As one sits in the evening on the 
river bank with the Tunga washing the 
steps of the bathing ghat and the tame 
fishes sporting in the water at the 
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reflection of the rising moon, the mind 
wanders back to the history of Sringeri 
through a tangled period of twenty 
centuries — an eventful period of 
triumphs and vicissitudes, glory and 
decadence. The birds are returning to 
their nest. The distant echo of their 
warbling is not yet silenced. The last 
gleam of the setting sun touches the 
pink-coloured hill-tops. All around 
reigns a peace that passe th under- 
standing. A few Brahmacharins are 
taking their bath in the sacred water 
of the river. Some Sadhus are absorb- 
ed in meditation on its bank. The 
sweet sounds of the bells from the 
temples, the distant echoes of the Vedic 
chants from the shrine of Sri Sarada, 
the incense smoke hanging in the thick 
evening air, the sounds of gongs from 
the other side and the streams of 
pilgrims coming to the monastery with 
garlands and offerings in their hands — 
all these create an atmosphere of 
spirituality which cannot but strike a 
sympathetic note in the heart of a 
devotee. The mind imperceptibly 
glides back to that weird period of 
Indian history — which this country wit- 
nesses now and then in the course of its 
evolution — when the wizard of the 
Advaita Vedanta appeared and by his 
magic wand transformed the whole 
aspect of Indian national life. Various 
opinions (Matam) reigned supreme in 
India confusing the minds of the people 
regarding the ultimate nature of Truth 
(Tattvam). All around arose a verit- 
able babel of screechings and howlings 
and 1 o ! suddenly drowning all these 
noises roars the Lion of Vedanta. 
The fast hour of the blackest night 
passes away and the eastern horizon is 
again reddened with the new glory of 
the rising sun. A youth of precocious 
intellect, a sage of deep insight and a 
seer of highest illumination, Sri Sankara 
— the very incarnation of Shiva himself 


— goes out into the world with a begging 
bowl in his hand and the immeasurable 
spiritual lore of the Vedic seers in his 
head, in order to re-establish the lost 
greatness of the Sanatan Dharma. The 
Saugatas, the Arhatas, the Charvakas, 
the Kapalikas, the Sankhyas and the 
Mimansakas challenge him at every 
step but ultimately make way before 
him. The Vedamurti Bhagawan him- 
self has incarnated to restore the 
greatness of the Vedas. The intrepid 
youngman enters the lists against a 
host of mighty opponents. Reason is 
met by reason and the polemic is 
silenced by polemic. He is to break 
many a lance before the crown of victory 
is put on his head. Truth is tested in 
the melting crucible of reasoning and 
experiences, to be established ultimate- 
ly. Sri Sankara does not preach a truth 
which is a mere logical necessity, an 
entity of speculation or only a mystic 
experience. He demonstrated the ulti 
mate Truth, based upon the bed-rock 
of human experience, as capable of 
answering to the tests of the most 
universal principles of reasoning. 

In the course of a short span of life 
covering only thirty-two years, hr 
writes commentaries on the principal 
Upanishads, the Vedanta Sutras, the 
Gita, writes numerous books and com- 
poses hymns in praise of gods and 
goddesses. And nowhere is found 
even a trace of inconsistency in the 
voluminous works ascribed to Sankara. 
The world still wonders at a genius 
which can perform such a Herculean 
task in the course of a short life. Not 
content with this, he travels throughout 
the length and breadth of the country 
disporting with the Pandits, challeng- 
ing their dogmas and opinions and 
tearing their arguments to mere 
shreds. He reforms the monks, who 
had been the custodians of the highest 
knowledge but now wallowing in the 
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mire of degradation. The whole monas- 
tic system of India is reorganised and 
set on a firm footing. He establishes 
four Maths at four cardinal directions of 
the country for the study and contem- 
plation of Vedanta. The whole of 
India from the snow-peaked Himalayas 
to Cape where it juts into the ocean, 
from the grey Arabian Sea to the blue 
waters of the Bay of Bengal receives 
Ihc benefit of his spiritual ministration. 
And all this happens in the course of 
sixteen years at a period when modern 
facilities of communication are un- 
known. Bhagawan Sankara is the 
Shamnatasthapanucharya— the establi- 
sher of the six schools of philosophies 
founded upon the Vedas. While teach- 
ers appear now and then in the country 
upholding this or that particular faith, 
Sri Sankara establishes the ultimate 
Reality which alone can explain and 
justify various schools of faith. He is 
not, as is falsely imagined, the enemy 
of Dualism or Qualifed Monism. He 
only asserts that Non-dualism (Advaita) 
is the ultimate Reality, whereas other 
systems of thought are its different 
readings from the relative standpoint. 
Be explains the Personal God from the 
standpoint of the Impersonal Absolute, 


beyond time, space and causation, 
upon which is superimposed the whole 
illusory phenomenon. Deep as the 
ocean and broad as the sky, Sri Sankara 
is the first seer to understand the 
fundamental unity of the Indian people 
based on spiritual values. It is chiefly 
through his efforts that Vedanta, to- 
day, forms the national thought of 
India. And in the scheme of his 
thought every one, the agnostic, the 
fetishist, the dualist, the atheist and 
the absolutist, finds a place. As all- 
embracing as the Brahman whom he 
preaches, Sri Sankara does not refuse 
anyone his birthright. Ignorant people 
love to paint him as a puller-down, 
whereas his real place in history is that 
of a mighty buildcr-up. The Truth 
of the fundamental unity of all beings, 
animate and inanimate, rediscovered 
and preached by Sankara, goes far 
beyond the ideal of a universal brother- 
hood founded upon the shaky basis of 
the Fatherhood of God, and if truly 
understood and practised, is sure to 
bring peace and happiness to a world 
distracted to-day by the unseemly 
light of bellicose faiths, opinions and 
ideals. 


GURU ANGAD 

(Obedience) 


By Prof. Teja 

Guru Nunak’s reforms had done the 
work of Renaissance, He broke the 
first sod, and cleared the ground for 
building of the national character. 
An ideal had been laid before the people. 
That they might firmly grasp it, and 
n <>t fall into an easy-going latitudi- 


Singh, M.A. 

narianism, it was necessary that they 
should constantly look up to and be 
loyal to it. This was made secure in 
the time of the succeeding four Gurus. 
Guru Angad (1504-Ij.VJ) committed to 
writing the compositions of Guru Nanak 
in a special alphabet designed by him- 
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self. The third, fourth and fifth Gurus 
established places where they were to be 
sung day and night. Guru Arjun went 
further. He collected the sayings of all 
his predecessors and, adding to them 
his own as well as those of other Hindu 
and Mohammedan saints, compiled a 
volume for the permanent guidance of 
the Sikhs. He also gave distinction and 
peculiarity to the Sikh movement by 
declaring that, with all the sympathy 
and brotherhood that the Sikhs were 
to maintain with others, they were in 
no way to confuse their ideals with other 
ideals established around them. He 
says in Bhairo : 

“I don’t keep the Hindu fast, nor 
that observed by Mohammedans in 
Ramazan. 

I serve Him, and Him alone, who is 
my ultimate refuge. 

I believe in one Master, who is also 
Allah. 

I have broken off with the Hindu and 
the Turk. 

I won’t go on Haj to Mecca, nor do 
worship at the Hindu places. 

I shall serve only Him and no other. 

I won’t worship idols or read Namaz. 

I shall lay my heart at the feet of 
one Supreme Being. 

We arc neither Hindus, nor Mussul- 
mans : 

We have dedicated our bodies and 
soufs to Allah-Ram.” 

But we are anticipating matters. Let 
us sec what was the contribution of 
Guru Angad to the formation of Sikh 
character. In his life and in the lives 
of his disciples, nothing strikes us so 
forcibly as their obedience to the cause 
of Guru Nanak. Let us take a few 
examples. 

When Bhai Lehna came the second 
time to see his newly-found Guru, he 
found him working in the fields. Guru 
Nanak had prepared three bundles of 
grass for his cattle, and was waiting for 


somebody to come and help him in 
carrying them home. He asked his 
sons; but they refused, saying, “Here 
is a labourer coming; ask him.” Bhai 
Lehna, who had just come up, made his 
bow and said, “Make me your 
‘labourer,’ and let me do this work.” 
And he began to lift all the three bundles 
at once. The Guru smifed and said, 
“Aye, you will shoulder the whole 
burden !” Bhai Lehna carried the grass 
to the house of Guru Nanak, but on the 
way his fine new clothes got soiled with 
the mud dripping from the grass. The 
Guru’s wife, seeing this, was very much 
grieved and complained to her husband 
about his apparent want of considera- 
tion for his Sikhs. “Is it proper,” she 
said, “that a guest should be made to 
do such a menial work? Look at his 
clothes, — all soiled with mud !” The 
Guru replied, “It is not mud, but 
saffron, marking him out as God’s eleel. 
God found him alone fit to carry the 
burden.” 

Once, as he himself records in the 
Holy Granth, Guru Nanak put on 
terrible looks; and dressed in ragged 
clothes and with a knife in hand, he 
ran towards the forest. All the Sikhs 
left him, excepting Bhai Lehna and 
three others ; and the latter, too, were 
terrified when the Guru threatened them 
with looks and gestures and began to 
throw stones at them. But Bluii 
Lehna stood firm. They came to a 
cremation ground, where they found a 
dead body lying unburnt. The Guru 
said, “Let whoever wishes to go with 
me eat of this.” The Sikhs were 
horrified at the proposal, but Bhai 
Lehna, who knew no hesitation when 
the Guru commanded, fell to at once 
and found that it was nothing but a 
sweet pudding. 

In the words of a contemporary ban * 
‘Bhai Lehna obeyed the orders of Ins,.. 
Guru, whether necessary or unneces 
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sary,’ whether it was to wash his clothes 
at the dead of night or to jump into a 
dirty pool to take out the Guru’s cup. 

It was for his unsparing, patient 
obedience that Bhai Lehna became Guru 
Angad ; and it was due to their refusal 
to undergo this discipline that Guru 
Nanak rejected his own sons : 

“Guru Nanak displayed such power 
when he tested so great a man. 
lie put his umbrella over the head of 
Lehna, who then was exalted to 
the skies. 

Guru Nanak ’s light blended with 
Guru Angad ’s, and one became 
absorbed in the other. 

He tested his Sikhs and his sons, and 
all his followers saw what he had 
done. 

It was when Lehna was tested and 
purified that Guru Nanak con- 
secrated him .” 1 II 

After the test was over, Guru Nanak 
embraced his disciple and called him 
Angad, the ilcsli of his flesh and the 

I Htunkali ki Var , Satta and Halwand. 
The same test was applied by the second 
Guru in selecting his successor. Guru 
Hum Das says in Var Biblical, X : ‘‘Marking 
to whom the signs from on High pointed, 
Guru Angad entrusted the great position of 
Guruship to Amar Dass. He had tested his 
own and his brother’s sons, his son-in-law, 
his relations and other people round about, 
ami disillusioned them of their own self- 
importance.” The third Guru also rejected 
his sons and, while yet alive, consecrated 
Ham Dass as his successor, not because he 
was his son-in-law, hut because through 
fonslant service and general ability he had 
proved himself to be the only fit person to 
he appointed. By the time of the fourth 
bum the lesson had been brought home to 
lac Guru’s sons that merit alone would 
‘mint, and therefore after that they tried 

a ht themselves for the onerous duties. One 

II n ? lo he remembered is that the test was 
applied to Sikhs and sons alike. Why should 

sons have been excluded from the test? 
uni Nanak had not passed over his sons 
0<ause titey were his sons, but because they 
un “ t * ^ an y of them had been found 
’ hc w °uld surely have been appointed. 


bone of his bones. He led Angad to his 
own seat and, placing five pice before 
him, fell at his feet and hailed him as 
his successor. He asked his followers 
to do the same. 

Guru Angad, on his accession, began 
to impart the same discipline of 
obedience to his followers. Mana was 
a Sikh who had a wrong notion of 
service, would wag his head in pious 
ecstasy when the Guru sang, and looked 
an image of humility and devotion when 
sitting in the congregation ; but he 
would not exert himself to do anything 
practical. When asked to serve in the 
common kitchen, he would say, “Am I 
a servant of everybody ? I will do 
anything the Guru desires, but I am 
not going to oblige anybody else.” 
The Guru wanted to show to him that 
a man of his nature could not be 
obedient even to his Guru. Once 
finding him offering himself for service, 
the Guru said, “All right, go to the 
nearest forest, gather some wood, and 
burn yourself.” lie went, but he could 
not sacrifice himself, and was involved 
in further trouble. 

Similarly, Satta and Bahvand, the 
musicians who used to sing daily before 
the assembly of Sikhs, were taught 
obedience, when they became proud 
and struck work. 

Amar Dass himself, when he had yet 
to learn his role, had constantly to be 
on the watch in order not to forget this 
lesson. A hypocritical monk, called the 
Tappa of Khadur, was severely punish- 
ed by the villagers for bis cruelty to 
the Guru : and Amar Dass, forgetting 
the orders of his Guru, had counte- 
nanced the violence of the villagers. 
Guru Angad felt much grieved at this 
and said, “Thou eanst not endure 
things difficult to endure. What thou 
didst, thou didst to please the rabble. 
Thou shouldst have endurance like the 
earth, steadfastness in woe and weal 
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like a mountain : thou shouldst bear 
pardon in thy heart, and do good to 
every one, irrespective of his acts .” 3 

A similar check was placed on his 
impatience to use his fast-coming 
spiritual powers, when he found himself 


blessing Khivan of Bhairon with the 
promise of a son. 

These lessons of obedience were quite 
necessary for the Sikhs at the start : for, 
those alone know how best to command, 
who have known how best to obey. 


PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By Shiv Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 

(ContiniyyL from the last issue) 


Co-operation with Government 
Essential 

While Prof. Sarkar thinks that a 
great deal may be done through self- 
help, at the same time he holds the view 
that co-operation with Government is 
indispensable for the economic develop- 
ment of India. “In certain problems of 
economic development co-operation with 
Government is an absolute necessity .” 133 

Economic development is not possible 
without advanced economic legislation. 
Nor, without adequate funds. The first 
is impossible of attainment through 
private efforts. And the second cannot 
be obtained in an adequate measure if 
we depend upon private sources alone. 
For these reasons, co-operation with the 
Government is thought as indispensable. 
This idea is forcibly stressed in the fol- 
lowing passage — 

“The help of the Government will 
have to be sought in almost every item 
that is considered essential in the scheme 
of economic development. For certain 
purposes, we need special economic 
legislation and grant-in-aid from Gov- 
ernment, provincial or local, Corpora- 

a Macaulifje, II, 38-39. 

“ B Greetings to Young India, p. 15. 


tions and District Boards, will be re- 
quired for new industries, industrial 
research as well as technical and com- 
mercial schools in the districts and so 
on .” 131 

The Scheme of Economic Develop- 
ment drawn up by Prof. Sarkar con- 
templates what can be done through the 
efforts of the people themselves. Even 
that scheme comprises items which can- 
not be realized through self-help alone. 
For instance, one of the items in I he 
scheme is the enlargement of the hold- 
ings for the amelioration of the peasant. 
But that object cannot be realized with- 
out appropriate legislation— which pre- 
supposes the utilization of the legislative 
machinery of the country towards that 
end . 1 35 

Not only is co-operation with Govern- 
ment thought to be necessary, but the 
aloofness from the measures undertaken 
by the Government for the economic 
betterment of the people, such as 
the establishment of the Co-operative 
Societies or Experimental I arms, is 
strongly denounced. 1 ®* 

194 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

195 Economic Development, p. 400. 

199 Greetings to Young India, pp* 48- • 
pp. 04-95. 
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In all these matters Prof. Sarkar 
refuses to be guided by common catch- 
words or to be tyrannised over by 
empty platitudes, his sole test being — 
whether India is or is not likely to be 
benefited by a particular measure, no 
matter by whom it is initiated or 
whether a third party is likely to profit 
by it. m 

That is why he supported the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Agricultural’ Commis- 
sion even though he thought that the 
Britishers might gain something from it, 
because he also expected that India also 
would to some extent be benefited by it 
- “The very prospect of Great Britain 
gaining something out of the transaction 
can, therefore, be no excuse for our 
denouncing it. Like practical business 
men the people of India must welcome 
anything and everything that brings 
some substantial benefit to the country, 
no matter if others also profit by it at 
the same time .” 188 

In every modern country shipping is 
an important branch both of commerce 
and industry . 188 India is very deficient 
in this line of enterprise. Prof. Sarkar 
however does not expect that Indian 
shipping can possibly develop without 
Government aid. “Much has and re- 
mains to be done by the people them- 
selves. But in the little thought that l 
have been able to devote to the question 
of mercantile marine of the world it ap- 
pears to me that this item of a people’s 
economic venture owes its life, growth 
ami expansion pre-eminently and al- 
most by nature to the friendly, pioneer- 
ing and self-sacrificing solicitudes of the 
Government. mo ° According to him, 
then an Indian mercantile marine can- 
not develop without adequate State 
assistance. 
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Large developmental or social service 
schemes cannot be undertaken by the 
Government without adequate funds. It 
is for this reason that Prof. Sarkar seeks 
to educate the public to contribute 
greater funds to the State Exchequer 
through taxation in order to advance 
their own economic interests. “If Young 
India wants that the State should look 
to education, sanitation, social insur- 
ance, the protection of the widow and 
all other measures described generally 
as ‘developmental functions,’ our theo- 
rists as well as practical statesmen can- 
not fight shy of popularizing among the 
masses and the classes the privilege of 
contributing to the public revenues in a 
handsome manner .” 201 


“Political Medicine v *. Economic 
Purgative” 

Prof. Sarkar holds that economic 
medicines alone are not sufficient for the 
cure of economic ills. “The cure for 
‘stomach troubfe’ is not all econo- 
mic .” 202 “For even economic diseases 
there is a political medicine .” 201 Hence, 
he lays great stress on ‘the importance 
of the State as a machine for the econo- 
mic re-making of the people .’ 201 

This is instanced by what has happen- 
ed in England and other countries — 

“The transformation of the laws of 
property and other civil laws by which 
the poorer classes have been enabled 
partially to eommunalize the inheritance 
of landed estates and other wealth as 
well ns enjoy the right to administer to 
a certain extent the workshops, fac- 
tories, etc., have also been accomplished 
not by the so-called economic methods, 

201 Ibid., p. 157. 

3,,a Article on ‘Tliitliiranjan ami Yeunj; 
Asia,” The Political Philosophies since 190.). 
p. 859. 

301 Ibid., p. 858. 

304 Ibid., p. 359. 
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but by ways and means that are 100 per 
cent political. Politics has indeed 
been the most spiritual force in the 
movements that have led the industry to 
be democratised and earnings of labour 
placed on a human level. It is the poli- 
tical machinery, command over the 
State, influence over the Courts of 
Justice, nay, power over the actual ad- 
ministration — that have enabled the 
working and cultivating classes of Eng- 
land and other countries to enjoy the 
little sunshine, the few ‘ultra-violet rays’ 
that they can to-day in the twentieth 
century.” 205 

Hence we are expected to learn the 
lesson that the question of the further 
political progress of India is a factor 
which cannot be altogether left outside 
a programme for the economic develop- 
ment of India. 

And it is particularly pointed out that 
control over the currency, tariff, ship- 
ping and railway policies is not possible 
without the democratisation of the Gov- 
ernment. “Until the administration is 
more democratised, i.e., Indian iscd, 
virtually nothing can be expected in 
these directions.” 2 " 6 

For these reasons he puts forward the 
advice that, for the sake of the econo- 
mic development of India, Indians 
should concentrate on acquiring ‘com- 
mand over the law, the constitution and 
the public finance.’ 207 

India and tjie British Empire 

It is generally held that the economic 
connection of India with Great Britain 
has always been to the detriment of 
the former. Prof. Sarkar however does 
not subscribe to this commonly accept- 
ed view. He rejects the theory of 

105 Ibid., p. 857. 

5,06 Economic Development, p. 417. 

307 The Political Philosophies since 1905, 
p. 859. 


exploitation and holds that just as 
India is drained of her raw materials 
or her foodstuffs through her connec- 
tion with Great Britain, similarly India 
has been draining Great Britain of her 
capital, her organizing ability and her 
expert training for her own develop- 
ment. “If Indian agriculture is being 
exploited by Great Britain, no less are 
British talent, British organizing ability 
and through them the world-market, 
being exploited by the Indian people in 
and through the same agency. Com- 
mand over Indian raw produce is 
certainly a great advantage for Great 
Britain, but the creation of a steady 
and expanding market for the goods 
produced by Indian muscle is no less 
significant an instrument in the struggle 
for existence assured to India by British 
industrial organization. The iwploitn- 
1i<nt of Great Britain's material and 
moral resources by Young India is one 
of the greatest facts of modern civiliza- 
tion .” 2,,s The same idea is vigorously 
presented in another striking passage 
“He (Prof. Sarkar) wants us to re- 
member that while jute, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and hides and skins are being 
shipped to foreign countries <tv our- 
selves have been draining foreign 
countries of their machineries, tools 
and implements, scientific apparatus, 
motor lorries, rolling stocks and so 
forth for our own economic develop- 
ment.” 2 " 9 

Even in future he believes that the 
supply of British capital would prove of 
immense help in furthering the indus- 
trialization of India. And hence he 
advises that a more intimate touch with 
the London Money Market is necessary 
and that a special propaganda should 
be carried on in London to prevent the 
increasing diversion of the flow of 

2 Greetings to Young Indiu, PP- 70 71 * 

Ibid., p. 121. 
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British capital from India into the 
Dominions — which have but limited 
capacity for its absorption. 210 “More 
British capital will imply more pros- 
perous peasantry, more organized and 
efficient labour, more; self-conscious 
middle class and, paradoxically enough, 
more Swaraj. 99 * 11 

He also holds the view that the 
movement for establishment of the 
British Empire on an economically self- 
sufficient basis — however that self- 
sufficiency be impracticable- -should be 
availed of for the economic advance of 
India. “The British Empire is a legal 
and political unit. The problem of 
Empire Development consists in trans- 
forming this unit into an economic 
entity, self-sufficient so far as it is 
practicable.” From the Indian angle 
we have only one problem to discuss in 
this connection, ‘Is there anything in 
all these recent British Schemes likely 
to be economically beneficial to India?’ 
Accepting that the relations between 
India and England are those of mutual 
exploitation, he puts forward the idea 
that the problem of Empire Develop- 
ment is nothing more or less than that 
of ‘promoting this mutual exploitation 
more extensively and intensively accord- 
ing to the changed circumstances of the 
day.’ 213 

A suggestion is offered that a 
Ministry of Economic Development 
should be established in Delhi to dis- 
charge two principal functions, first, to 
organize the economic advance of India 
along the best possible lines and 
secondly, to keep India in touch with 
the economic development of the 
British Empire. The suggested 
Ministry is expected to keep in touch 

Ibid; pp. 95 ttn d 1( j 0 . 

p- «• 

lbtd " PP. 70, 71 and 75. 


with the British Empire through a 
Bureau to be established in London. 213 

Labour in India 

It has been pointed out already that 
the strength and expansion of the 
labour class is regarded as important 
from the political standpoint because, 
according to him, the structure of a 
modern democracy can be raised only 
on the foundations provided by a large, 
self-conscious, virile and organized 
labour class. A strong labour force is 
also considered of importance in carry- 
ing on bargains with the capitalist 
class. 311 Further, the very fact of 
large numbers of men being employed 
in factories, workshops, etc., is held up 
as a factor of tremendous educational 
and spiritual importance. 215 Lastly, 
though the intellectual and the money- 
ed classes are regarded as helpful in 
the ushering in of the great economic 
India of the future, yet, it is the labour 
force that is regarded as the backbone 
of the future society. “The contribu- 
tions of the middle class to India’s 
progress are not to be belittled. Nor 
are the services from the side of the 
agricultural people of a mean order. 
But 1 venture to believe that it is the 
working men of the factories — persons 
trained in instrumental training and 
practice, persons used to discipline 
cm masse, to habits of punctuality, 
co-ordination and team work in the 
workshops, persons organized in self- 
determined unions for the economic and 
cultural uplift of their own class — that 
constitute the real backbone of the 
great society that is making its appear- 
ance in India . 99 ' 16 

3.3 Ibid., pp. 117-1 IS. 

2.4 Economic Development, p. 40f>. 

m Ibid., p. 407. 

il * Article on “The Earnings anil Social 
Values of Clerical Labour/’ J.B.N.C. June, 
1028, pp. 1G2-163. 
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Hence, he notes with considerable 
satisfaction that in India there are 
already 15 lakhs of factory labourers, 217 
that some of the biggest factories 
employ as many as 25,000 workers, 218 
that the labourers have learnt how to 
act unitedly and also to declare strikes 
in order to realize their demands from 
the employers, 219 and also that they 
have begun to voice forth their 
grievances through journals some of 
which are conducted by themselves. 220 
In other words, his satisfaction is 
derived from the fact that Indian 
labour is already a force of some 
importance in the industrial arena of 
modern India. 

But he notes with deep depression 
that, compared with the size, strength 
and achievements of the labour class of 
Eur-America, those of India are very 
poor indeed ! France which is three- 
fourths of the size of Bengal, possesses 
50 lakhs of labourers, while India with 
a population of 320 millions has only 
15 lakhs to her credit. 221 And, pro- 
bably only 5 out of these 15 lakhs can 
stand comparison with the workers of 
Eur-America in point of vigour, 
efficiency and self-assertion. 222 The 
weakness of Indian labour can be 
further gauged from the fact that it has 
but commenced to master the principles 
of socialism and labour philosophy 
which prevailed in the Europe of 
1870. 223 Further, whife the trade 
union movement has but recently com- 
menced in India, Eur- American labour 
has not only well mastered the art of 

3,7 “The New Democracy in the Labour 
World,” Arthik Unnati for Pous, 1334, p. GOG. 

2lt Economic Development , p. 341. 

"‘ 1 Ibid., p. 340. 

' Ibid , p. 344. 

1 “The New Democracy in the Industrial 
World 7 * Arthik Unnati for Pous, 1334, p. 696. 

" Ibid., p. 697. 

1 The Pressure of Labour upon Constitu- 
tion and Law, p. 54. 


organizing itself in trade unions, but 
has, in some countries (Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria), already 
entrenched itself within the inner walls 
of factories, workshops, railways, 
offices, etc., — private or public — by 
winning the right of wielding powers of 
control and management on an equal 
footing with the employing class, 
including the State itself. 224 The back- 
wardness of Indian labour is further 
evident from the fact that India is far 
behind Eur-America in respect of 
industrial insurance, and also in regard 
to the standard of wages, factory and 
housing conditions, etc. 225 

The weakness and backwardness of 
the Indian labour movement is traced 
to two causes —first, the smallness of 
the number of labourers in India, 220 - 
that being itself due to the back- 
wardness of Indian industrialism and 
capitalism and, secondly, the lack of 
compulsory, universal and free primary 
education in India. 227 

India, it is said, cannot cfaim to be 
fully civilized so long as she is back- 
ward in her labour force. “As long 
indeed as the power of the working 
classes organized in unions is not felt 
by the Indian employers and the 
moneyed classes in industrial and soeiiil 
life, India cannot be described as 
civilized or cultured in the latest 
sense.*’ 228 

Hence he thinks that one of the 
greatest benefits to the country can be 
conferred by those who interest them- 
selves in advancing the interests of the 

224 “The New Democracy in the Labour 
World,** Arthik Unnati for Pous, 1334, H.S» 
p. 699. 

224 Economic Development , p. 340. A • so 
the article on “The Beginnings of bociai 
Insurance in the World,** Arthik Unnati lor 
Aswin, 1335, pp. 458-468. 

224 Economic Development, p. 341. 

137 Ibid., p. 348. 

331 Greetings to Young India, p. 
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working classes and in organizing them, the Indian population (i.e., the 
“Those intellectuals who will choose to workers) will rank among the greatest 
serve the interests of this new class of of patriots .” 229 

(To be concluded) 


A TALK OVER THE RADIO 

By Swami Nirvedananda 


The ninety-sixth birthday anniversary 
of Sri Raniakrishna is being celebrated 
to-day* all over India and in certain 
places in the West. On this day it will 
lx* in the fitness of things to speak a 
few words about the significance of Sri 
lbiiiiakrislma’s life. 

Within a few decades of his passing 
away the life and teachings of Sri 
lbmiakrishna have stirred thousands of 
human hearts in various parts of the 
earth. Max Muller introduced his 
wonderful life to the West and Monsieur 
Uomuin Holland has recently brought 
out an elaborate book in which he has 
presented Sri Raniakrishna as a modern 
Avatar, a ‘Man-Gods.’ 

Sri Raniakrishna has appeared at a 
psychological moment of the world’s 
history, and this is why his life and 
teachings have begun to exert so much 
influence over the human society. It is 
just when humun civilization has been, 
for its safety, in need of a complete 
spiritual readjustment that this great 
luminary has appeared on the spiritual 
horizon of the world. 

Modern society is gloating over epoch- 
Nuking triumphs of science. Science 
has unravelled many mysteries of 
uatiire, wrested from its womb mani- 
f°l(l berets of getting material comforts 
aM(1 bought mankind closer together 

*%d February, 1981. 


by removing the barriers of time and 
distance. 

Yet this is not all that we want. We 
want peace. Simply coming closer to- 
gether physically cannot make us 
happy. For, if we come closer together 
and begin to quarrel and break one an- 
other’s neck, that certainly is not a very 
welcome situation. When a portion of 
the physical barrier between us has been 
removed by science, the higher inter- 
ests of humanity demand urgently that 
we should spare no pains to remove the 
barrier that divides us on the mental 
plane. Our hearts must be tied to- 
gether by bonds of love and fellowship, 
so that we may really feel that we 
belong to one human family. This is 
precisely what humanity wants at the 
present moment more seriously than 
anything else, for, otherwise it is 
destined to perish by its own inventions. 

All prejudices that stand like so many 
Chinese walls between castes, creeds and 
colours have to be blown up, so that 
the hearts of men all over the world 
may beat in perfect unison. Selfishness 
in individual and collective life, that is 
at the root of all dissensions, should be 
allowed no further to soil the pages of 
human history. We have to give up 
for ever the materialistic outlook of life 
that makes us believe that wc are born 

a “ Economic Development , p. 407. 
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to eat, drink and be merry and have 
no concern with God or morality. Yes, 
all that makes us narrow and self- 
centred must leave the precincts 
of human society. The triumphs of 
science must be followed quickly by a 
triumph of the inner spirit of man in 
order to herald an era of peace and 
goodwill. 

Mr. H. G. Wells while concluding his 
‘Outline of the History of the World ’ 
has made a strong appeal to mankind 
for bringing about a world federation. 
In this connection with a few pointed 
words Mr. Wells has made it plain that 
we should for our very existence greatly 
strive to bring in an era of peace and 
goodwill by eliminating all that go to 
divide us mentally. He points out 
clearly that this happy consummation 
can be brought about by a great moral 
and religious revival that will give a 
great impetus to devotion, service and 
self-effacement. 

When we look back upon history we 
find that at the top of each spiritual 
revival there is a life of one intensely 
spiritual personality like that of Buddha 
or Jesus. Yet history provides us with 
records of spiritual revivals whose in- 
fluence was felt only by sections of 
humanity. Now the time has come 
when the whole of humanity will have 
to be stirred to its depths, when the 
underlying force of all the great religions 
on earth will have to be brought into 
play. This is why this time it must be 
a gigantic tidal wave of spirituality, and 
on its crest we must find the luminous 
personality of a Prophet whose equal 
the world has never seen. 

And Romain Rofland’s presentation 
leaves no doubt that Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life is pregnant with the possibilities of 
stirring up such a tidal wave of spiri- 
tuality whose influence may be felt by 
the entire human society. His life and 
teachings have undoubtedly the potency 


of wiping out all invidious distinctions 
between castes, creeds and colours and 
of really uniting all races and all 
nationalities into one human family. 

Sri Ramakrishna appeared from his 
early childhood to be a living challenge 
to the modern epoch of intellectual 
domination and material prosperity. 
He was born and brought up in the 
midst of the humblest surroundings. 
Far away from the zone of modern 
cultural influence, in a little out-of-the- 
way village of Bengal, Sri Ramakrishna 
was born of a poor Brahmin family in 
the year 1836. His early life was spent 
in an environment of medieval piety 
and artlessness. He left his school 
career before going through even a full 
course of vernacular education, simply 
because the spiritual bent of his mind 
revolted against the idea of a wage- 
earning education. In his youth Ik 
shifted from his village home, came up 
to Calcutta and settled at Dakshimsh- 
war, a few miles up the Ganges from 
the city, accepting the humble vocal ion 
of a priest attached to a big Kali 
temple. 

While serving the temple Deity Si i 
Ramakrishna was seized with a passion 
for testing the truth of scriptures l>v 
realising God. He threw himself heart 
and soul into an intense search for God. 
Days would be passed in worshipping 
the Deity and nights would be spent 
in silent meditation. Sometimes at 
nightfall he would cry aloud in re- 
morse and disappointment because the 
day had slipped away without bringing 
the blessed vision to him. His intent 
yearning for God seized him like a whirl- 
wind, shook him, tormented him, 
uprooted him from all earthly attach- 
ments and finally carried him aloft u> 
have the glorious vision. One day 
frenzied with despair and disappoint- 
ment he decided to put an end to ns 
life and snatched at a sword that was 
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hanging from the wall of the temple, 
but lo! all on a sudden he came face 
to face with the Divine Presence and 
became absorbed in God-consciousness. 

This vision opened a new vista before 
him. Not content with the blessed 
vision on one occasion and in one form 
only, his ardour for spiritual practice 
grew more intense to realize God in all 
forms, in all states and in all relations, 
and to remain always absorbed in a 
state of God-intoxication. His desire 
was fulfilled. He took up one after 
another different spiritual practices 
prescribed by the various branches of 
Hinduism and also by Islam and 
Christianity and satisfied himself 
thoroughly by realizing the Truth 
underlying them all. 

The rest of his life Sri Ramakrishna 
spent in a perpetual mood of ecstatic 
devotion, broken now and then by a 
complete self-absorption. During this 
period he lived like a bfazing fire of 
spirituality giving light and warmth to 
all sincere seekers who flocked to him 
for spiritual guidance and inspiration. 
Just like any other Prophet Sri Rama- 
krishna would by a touch, a glance or a 
mere wish transmit spirituality to 
blessed aspirants. 

A more perfect picture of purity and 
renunciation the world has scarcely 
seen. In his early days of intense 
spiritual practice he had renounced 
wealth as an obstacle in the path of 
God-realization, and so strong and one- 
pointed was his will that even in the 


last days of his life his nerves would be 
shocked even by an unconscious touch 
a co * n * So great was the purity of 
his mind that his nervous system like 
011 extr emely delicate instrument would 


Te cord the touch of an impure man by 
an excr uciating puin. Though married 
,n his y°uth he literally lived a life of 
a solut e sexlessness. His wife stayed 
Wl ^ him and served him as a disciple 


till the last day of his life and received 
from him in return the worship of a 
devotee wonderfully combined with the 
care and attention of a spiritual pre- 
ceptor. Indeed each phase of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life is a fresh chapter of 
revelation of the depth and potency of 
the human mind. 

Lastly, his love for man was as 
phenomenal as his purity and love for 
God. He could never breathe a curse 
or condemnation. Even the slightest 
consideration of self, or the most 
insignificant impulse of vanity or hatred 
could not disturb the surging flow of his 
Divine Love. To him even the idea of 
mercy appeared to proceed from vanity. 
For he realized man as a manifestation 
of God and asked all to serve him as 
such with all love and reverence. He 
loved all, prayed for all and showered 
his blessings upon all. No sex, no 
colour, no creed, no way or station of 
life could raise the slightest barrier be- 
tween him and any other man on earth. 

Sri Ramakrishna, the latest ‘Man- 
Gods’ in the history of the spiritual 
evolution of man, did not stand for any 
particular sect or any particular creed, 
like any one of the Prophets that pre- 
ceded him. His life was verily a 
parliament of religions. He found out 
the key to the entire range of spiritual 
experience of men and discovered a 
wonderful harmony underlying all 
religions. Hr fathomed the depth of 
spiritual consciousness and realized 
the truth that God without form 
was as real as God with form. 
Within the brief span of fifty years he 
seems to have lived the entire spiritual 
life of mankind. His spiritual experience 
comprehends the spiritual experience 
of Buddha and Sankara, Chaitanya and 
Ramanuja, Jesus and Muhammad. 
The monistic, qualified monistic and 
dualistie realizations of the Vedic 
Rishis were all within the sure grasp 
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of this wonderful personality. The lives 
of all saints and all prophets have 
literally been lived over again by Sri 
Ramakrishna. The spiritual experi- 
ences of all his illustrious forerunners 
appear to be so many different threads 
forming the warp and woof of the 
splendid texture of Sri Ramakrishna ’s 
realization, — and on this texture is 
woven the harmony of all religions. 

Standing on the surest bed-rock of 
his own realization Sri Ramakrishna has 
announced to mankind the fact that 
God is One, who is worshipped accord- 
ing to different religions through differ- 
ent names and different forms. His 
wonderful spiritual experience establish- 
ed once for all the fact that all paths 
prescribed by all religions lead alike to 
the same blessed goal of God-realization. 

Sri Ramakrishna was undoubtedly 
born to throw lustre on all religions so 
that they might dispel the gloom of 
doubt and scepticism that had been 
gathering round human society. He 


appeared just in time to revitalise all 
creeds, so that humanity might be saved 
at this critical moment of its civilisa- 
tion from the fatal grip of materialism. 

On the occasion of the ninety-sixth 
birthday of this God-man, who came to 
quicken the spiritual life of humanity 
and unite us all by a tie of love and 
fraternity, the monks of the Rama- 
krishna Mission of Befur send their best 
wishes for peace and goodwill, concord 
and harmony among all men and all 
women irrespective of caste, creed, 
colour or community. Let us all turn 
to God and pray that we may manifest 
the Divinity within us and dedicate our- 
selves to the service of humanity. Let 
brute instincts of man cease for ever to 
disturb the human society, and let us 
all meet in love and peace to erect a 
magnificent edifice of Universal Religion 
and Universal Brotherhood, the founda- 
tion of which has been laid by Sri 
Ramakrishna through his life and 
teachings. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMIIITA 

By Swami Nityaswahupananda 

sre g i fo r snfejfi: i 

■jWw^l . ndV ftfb i ia -i rum t jV viWA. ILS £ It 

^ '■ » — *s " " " *■ " .1 .« 

One who is liberated even while living n like one who docs 

not say that acts vfa even though dullard =r not is ( s: he ) 

being in the world vfir even happy blessed sftnft flourishes. 

26. The Jivanmukta acts like one 1 who does not say that 
he is acting so ; but he is not, therefore, a fool. 2 Even 3 though 
in the world, he looks happy and blessed. 

[ l One etc.— i.e., a fool. An ordinary, intelligent man is conscious of the motives 
and aims of his actions, he can specify them when asked. Not so a fool. A Jivanmukta 
also acts without any determination of purpose. 

a Fool — For though seemingly alike, the fool is below the normal level, whereas the 
Jivanmukta is above it. 
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* Even etc.— -Even though in the world, he is not of the world, — hence his happiness 
and blessedness. There is no harm in being in the world if one is not attached to it. 
It is only attachment that binds us and makes us unhappy.] 

•iMiKtciictpiws) Hftd fegn&wina: i 

si gnsnfa si *TJrHa si (Rpifa || ^9 || 

gTHi fire rc y rro Tired with diverse reasonings faraifat repose n\im: attained iftr. 
the wise one *r not thinks ^ not gtRiftr knows «r not hears ^ not 

qajrfir sees. 

27. The wise one who, weary of diverse reasonings, 1 has 
attained repose, neither 2 thinks nor knows nor hears nor sees. 

[* Diverse etc . — in search of Truth, which he found at last as above all reasoning. 

2 Neither etc . — refrains from all sorLs of internal and external activities, and thus 
enjoys supreme bliss in Self.] 

The man of tranquillity owing to the absence of Samadhi 

^ifsragicj for want of distraction gqg: aspirant for liberation *t not w; the 
reverse ^ and n not ( n^fft is u* all ) figment ( tfn this ) fafaai knowing for 
certain wi seeing ( *ifii even lie ) ms Brahman V3 as visf lives. 

28. Being beyond Samadhi and distraction, the man 1 of 
tranquillity is neither 2 an aspirant for liberation nor the 
reverse. 2 Having* ascertained the universe as a figmen, even 
though he sees it, he exists as’ Brahman Itself. 

[‘ Man etc. — The condition of the Jivanmuktn is implied. 

2 Neither etc. — Because the desire for liberation and consequently the attempt to 
gain Samadhi no longer exist with the dawn of Self-knowledge. 

3 Reverse — i.e. bound. 

4 Having etc. — Even though he continues to see the universe with all its ramifications 
as a consequence of his past Samskdras , he finds it as shadowy and unsubstantial. 

3 As etc. — Untouched by the actions of his mind and his senses and unaffected by the 
universe, i.e. almost in the Absolute State.] 

id * sR^fer sprdf* sr: i 

fSrcgfreflfot * ir*ii 

Whose vn: within \K: egoism is w. he n not wfa acts ( 
though ) acts by the wise one who is free from egoism fafocr 

any wTong deed *r not is done. 

29. He who has egoism in him, acts' even though he does 

not act. 2 The wise one who is free from egoism, does not do any 
wrong deed:' / 

[ l Acts — mentally. 

2 Act — Physically. 

Egoism is really the mainspring of all our actions, internal and external. We may 
r cfrain from the physical actions but not from the mental ones, as long as there is 
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egoism in us. It is only with the destruction of the sense of egoism that true inactivity 
comes. 

8 Deed — The sage really cannot do wrong, being free from egoism and all sin and 
impurity. All his actions are attuned with the cosmic will and ever tend to benefit the 
world.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Dr. Taraknath Das, Ph.D., whose 
article on Awakened India's Inter- 
national Cultural Relations we publish 
in this issue is well known for his pro- 
found knowledge of international affairs. 
He himself is trying his best to further 
the cultural relation and mutual under- 
standing between India and the outside 
world. It was to the credit of his 
efforts that the Indian Institute, Die 
Deut Sche Akademie was started in 
Munich, Germany. . . . Mr. M. A. 
Venkata Rao is a brilliant scholar and 
now belongs to the teaching staff of 
philosophy in the University of Mysore. 
. . . Swami Nikhilananda has contri- 
buted many articles to Prabuddha 
Bharata in previous years. The present 
article is the result of his recent visit 
to The Sringeri Math , an institution, 
which has played such an important 
part in the past religious life of India 
and is still held in deep veneration by 
thousands of Hindus . . . Swami 
Nirvedananda is a monk of the Rama- 
krishna Order. The Talk was broad- 
casted from the Calcutta Station. 

INROADS OF CIVILISATION 
INTO CULTURE 

It is very difficult to make any sharp 
distinction between culture and civilisa- 
tion, as the two coalesce with each other 
at so many points. Roughly it might 
be said that culture represents the soul 


or mind of a people, civilisation, its 
outer garb — an external paraphernalia. 
In culture we find the genius of a race, 
in civilisation, an indication of its 
material prosperity. There may be ebb 
and flow in the civilisation of a nation, 
it does not matter so much, but if the 
culture is lost that means death to it. 
Where the culture is kept intact, civilisa- 
tion may take shape of itself in the 
same way as, if the soul lives, the body 
may acquire health and beauty surviv- 
ing all conditions of diseases. 

Usually culture is confused with 
civilisation. Culture is the inner life 
of a race, embodying its characteris- 
tics, its hopes and aspirations, dreams 
and ideals — indicating its intellectual 
and spiritual level. A Chinese Thinker 
once cleverly remarked with regard to 
the distinction between culture and 
civilisation : “When Mr. Lloyd George 
speaks of culture he means thereby 
cheap soaps and wireless telegraphy; 
but when I speak of culture I mean 
thereby my capacity of being enthu 
siastic over the beauty and the hue 
shades of the colours of flowers in a 


peony garden, varying from the lightest 
to the deepest tones of hue.” Truly, 
indeed, culture is often mistaken for 
‘cheap soaps, * the luxuries and com- 
forts of social life. Civilisation brings 
us these things, whereas culture gives us 
inner strength, joy and peace. So it 
is we find that with all the boasts o 


their civilisation, modern nations are as 
unhappy as ever, and at any momen 
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they may descend down to the level of 
worst brutes. The modern civilisation 
has given us control over the air and the 
sea, it has greatly annihilated time and 
space, it is more and more pandering 
to our greed for greater and greater 
comfort and luxury, but, all the same, 
our inner soul is withering away — it is 
pining for health and beauty. Just as 
its symbol is the machine, modern 
civilisation has made life mechanical, 
crushing down all nobler ideas and feel- 
ings. Yet the modern world pays 
greater homage to civilisation than to 
culture. According to Dr. Paul Rohr- 
bach, a German writer of The Calcutta 
Review, in Germany at the present age, 
culture is running a great risk due to 
the importance people are compelled to 
give to civilisation. After the Great 
War, Germany suffered from a great 
economic crisis. So to tide over the 
dilliculty, Germany had been struggling 
heart and soul to develop its industry, 
its machinery, for that is the only way 
in which it can hope to live in competi- 
tion with other nations of the world. 
In it Dr. Rohrbach sees a great danger 
to the life of Germany. So he says : 

“Culture is an attribute of the soul. 
If a man or a people is unable to plunge 
into its own self and even for a time 
forget the outer mechanism of life in 
order to turn to its inner depths — to 
the beautiful, the exalted and the 
mystical, to art and poetry, the higher 
realm of philosophy and poesy — then, 
with the progress of time it will never 
escape the fate which is sure to overtake 
it. Perhaps the will shall be still there 
throbbing and vital, but its soul will 
he dried up. 

“This is the danger which is threaten- 
ln £ German Culture to-day and it arises 
out of the fact that Germany has now 
been compelled to consider the machine 
as the only means of rescue and the 
ladder by means of which she can again 


rise to her pristine glory. This danger 
can only be averted if Germany can be 
freed from the enormous pressure of the 
burdens which have been imposed upon 
her through the injustice, violence and 
hypocritical moralistic exaltation of the 
victors. A nation is in a position to 
save its culture only when it is above 
the pressure of this type of soul-killing 
mechanical compulsion and brutal 
oppression.’ 1 

THE NEED OF EDUCATION IN 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Some time back, Sir C. V. Raman in 
an article in the Hindustan Review paid 
a glowing tribute to Mr. Srish Chatterjea 
for his valuable service done to 
the cause of Indian Architecture. Mr. 
Chatterjea advocates Indianization of 
the architecture of both private and 
public buildings. For many years we 
have been watching his untiring zeal 
and labours for improving Indian 
Architecture. Sir C. V. Raman rightly 
observed : “If history teaches us any- 
thing, it teaches us the immense 
strength of the civilization of India, 
which has conquered and made vassal 
even those who have sought to destroy 
or enslave her. The waves of invasion 
which passed over India left the 
essential continuity of Indian culture 
and the essential solidarity of the sub- 
continent unbroken. It is this essen- 
tially Indian culture that has expressed 
itself in the architectural monuments of 
India, and it is in these remains of the 
past and in the ever-present spirit of 
Nature, that we must seek to find the 
inspiration which will maintain and 
enlarge our architectural heritage.” 

The great physicist suggests, however, 
that the endowment of a scheme of 
education in architecture with a special 
outlook may be commended as an 
object worthy of public or private 
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generosity. It goes without saying that 
education in Indian Architecture is a 
necessity of the present day. If the 
revival of our national culture is to be 
all-comprehensive, Architecture also 


should not lag behind. We hope and 
trust that those who are already in the 
field, will spare no pains to push 
forward the cause of education in Indian 
Architecture. 


REVIEW 


ALTA I-H I M A L A Y A-TIIOUGHTS 
ON HORSEBACK AND IN THE TENT. By 
Prof. Nicholas Roerich. Published by F. A. 
Stores Company. New-York. xix+J[07 pp. 
Price $5.00. 

A new book by Prof. Nicholas Roerich has 
been published, a book on his travels in 
Central Asia, — “Thoughts on horseback and 
in the tent. ,, The book is very different 
from the dry reports of ordinary explorers. 
Prof. Roerich is not only an explorer and 
archaeologist, but he is the greatest living 
painter and a seer of the spirit and inner 
life of the people, one who understands not 
only every psychological expression and 
gesture, but who also reads the universal 
significance which every part of humanity 
plays in the evolution of the whole, and this 
gives infinite interest and charm to his 
works. 

We all know already from the newspapers 
what brilliant success the expedition 
achieved in scientific and artistic respect and 
how many remarkable, previously unseen, 
panoramas were brought back to the West, 
as permanent remembrances of the excep- 
tional beauty of Central Asia, the cradle of 
humanity. There was also the important 
advantage that the Roerich Central Asiatic 
American Expedition was accompanied by 
Prof. Roerich’s son, Dr. George Roerich, the 
Harvard Orientalist, who is perhaps the best 
master of the Tibetan language among all 
Westerners, and thus the inner soul of the 
people was reached and could be understood 
without the use of clumsy interpreters, who 
usually, not being scientists nor artists, fail 
to give the exact colour of reality. Thus 
the true spirit entered the book and a full 
understanding, never before reached, gives 
an insight into the inner and most hidden 
questions. 

Roerich, the Master of a Cosmic Synthesis, 


brings through this book a beautiful 
message to every striving heart, a message 
clad in a symphony of colour, sound, 
refinement of thought, all blended in the 
greatness of Life far beyond the small every- 
day’s interests — of Life of Cosmic Motion. 

The book has twenty reproductions of 
Prof. Roerich’s own paintings as illustra- 
tions, which add much to the vividness of 
his descriptions. He writes : 

“Majestic is Karakorum and the icy 
kingdom of Sasser. Beautiful is Kweu 
Lung. Fantastic is Tian Shan -celestial 
mountains. Broad in sweep is Altai. 
Decorative is Nan Shang. Austere is Align r 
Dackchin. But all these arc only the pre- 
face to the unutterable grandeur of the 
Himalayas. ... In the Himalayas was 
crystalized the great Vedanta. In the 
Himalayas Buddha became exalted in 
spirit. The very air of the Himalayas is 
penetrated with spiritual tension — the true 
Maitreya Sanga.” The get-up and printing 
of the book are excellent. 

ETHICAL PRINCIPLES IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. By Hans Driesclh Ph.l)., 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated by W. II. Johnston , 
B.A. George Allen # Unwin Ltd. Rusk/n 
House , Museum Street , W.C. L London. 
2Jf8 pp. Price 7-6 net. 

The present volume is an essay on moral 
science written in four chapters. The first 
chapter supplies a metaphysical background 
to the work, the second deals with tlie 
doctrine of duties, the third with enlighten- 
ment, and the fourth with religion as the 
aim of enlightenment. The author justifies 
his claims to write on Ethics, as he has 
reached the age of sixty years. The learne* 
Doctor is a man of experience, and he has 
brought his experience to bear upon the 
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practical aspect of moral teaching. The 
author discusses such problems as war and 
war-guilt, penal code, marriage and birth- 
control, state patriotism, religion and so on. 
He disparages war and so-called patriotism 
and supports marriage and birth-control. 

Life as a complex whole covers such facts 
as subconscious and unconscious, experience 
and intuition, freedom and determinism, 
passivity and evolution. The author has 
done well to touch all such apparently con- 
tradictory notions and to give each of them 
its share in a general plan. He has tried 
to see life as a whole, but some of his writ- 
ings have been scrappy. They demand 
further elucidation, particularly to throw 
light on the basic principles. 

Moral sanction of an act is to be found 
in intuition. The author derives this idea 
from his experience. If experience tells him 
to rely on moral intuition, it is experience 
again that tells us that moral intuition is 
often confused with moral convention; for 
traditional morality is so much in the blood 
of humanity. How to distinguish one from 
the other? 

The author supports birth-control even by 
incans other than self-rcsLraint, though at 
the same time he states that man has a 
dignity of his own, and this dignity may be 
in conflict with the sexual impulse. Birth- 
control by artificial means can have no place 
in a moral code, though economic and 
hygienic considerations may lend support to 
it. Many evils may be averted by one, 
but this one is after all, an evil, as it is 
grounded on self-indulgence. 

Dr. Driesch is a determinist with a slight 
modification. “. . . . By freedom we mean 
no more than that we have the power to 
assent to or dissent from contents of will, 
the occurrence of which is determined, so 
that we are free only to admit (or exclude) 
the realisation of contents of will,” (p. 205.) 
So the ego is wholly inactive and a mere 
recipient entity. This passivity is not 
modified by the slight degree of freedom 
which consists in the power to admit or 
exclude the contents of will. If the ego 


be so passive, what is the use of moral 
teaching? The author replies, “And— I 
know as a matter of experience that 
enlightenment by contemplation about that 
which ought to be docs in fact bring about 
the will to the good and the realisation of 
the good. . . . This may or may not be a 
part of the pre-determined plan. I cannot 
tell. It may be that my intuition and my 
teaching and the reaction of my own soul 
and of those of others are part of a plan 
and all these events together are the unfold- 
ing of one drama,” (p. 207.) Here the pica 
for moral teaching appears to be weak, 
agnostic, and purely personal. 

Dr. Driesch has a theory of his own when 
he says that the conscious ego cannot bring 
about any change ; the reason is that the 
ego is not an active entity. But souls arc 
capable of effective action, and the conscious 
experience of volition is the evident proof 
that they are so. lie means that an 
individual has two parts, the conscious or 
ego, and the unconscious or soul. Soul can 
bring about mental or moral changes by 
receiving auto-suggestion from the ego. 

Now what is this unconscious? Is it a 
psychical phenomenon? If so, then how 
docs he know the property of the uncons- 
cious ; and if both the conscious and the 
unconscious aspects are mental stuff, how 
is it that one is so passive and the other so 
active? Again if the conscious be a 
spiritual unit (supra-natural), how du he 
criticize Spinoza and Kant according to 
whom individuals are empirically bound, 
but transcendcntally free? 

We think that these difficulties arise, 
because the author tries to give a psychical 
background to all the phases of life which 
we believe, with greater reason, to be a 
mystic mixture of spirit and mailer, the 
latter containing both physical and mental 
substances. We may not agree with the 
learned author in some points, but we are 
full of admiration for his power of subtle 
analysis, comprehensive outlook, vast ex- 
perience and practical bias, and as such we 
recommend this book to all earnest readers 
of Applied Ethics. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMI ASHOKANANDA SAILS FOR 
AMERICA 

Swami Ashokananda sailed from Calcutta 
on the 15th of May last for U.S.A. where 
he goes to work in the Vedanta Society of 
San Francisco. The Swami joined the 
Ramakrishna Order at its Madras branch, 
where his literary ability was of great 
service to the Publication Department. From 
Madras he came to the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, to take charge of the Prabuddha 
Bkarata , which he served till the end of 
1930. The remarkable ability with which he 
conducted the journal and the considerable 
improvement of the paper made during his 
regime arc well known to the readers of the 
Prabuddha Bkarata. While an Editor, he 
came in touch with M. Romain Rolland 
whom he considerably helped in writing his 
two recent books about Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda, and in properly 
understanding the ideas and ideals of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

We feel sure that his experience as a 
Sannyasin of a pretty long period coupled 
with his deep scholarship and keen intellect 
will enable Swami Ashokananda to be 
of great help to those who will seek his 
guidance in America, and also to correctly 
interpret the Soul of India to the West. 
Just before his sailing, he brought out a 
small book, The Influence of Indian Thought 
on the Thought of the West, which shows 
his wide range of knowledge and his deep 
love for and acquaintance with Indian 
culture. May he prove another connecting 
link between Indian and Western thoughts 
will be our fervent prayer, while wishing 
him all success in his new field of activity. 

MASS EDUCATION WORK OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION 

We have received the following appeal 
from the Secretary, R. K. Mission 

The well-being of a country depends large- 
ly on the condition of its masses. This in its 
turn depends on the spread of education. 
The Ramakrishna Mission has been striving 
in its humble way to remove illiteracy by 
conducting over sixty free primary schools 


in different parts of the country through its 
branch centres. Four of these were started 
by the headquarters in 1928, viz., a I, 
Mankhanda in 24-Perganas, Brahmankitta in 
Dacca, Belda in Midnapur, and Charipur in 
Sylhet, which have at present 43, 32, 104 
and 24 pupils respectively on their rolls. 
The first two are for girls, and the rest arc 
mixed schools. The schools at Brahmankitta 
and Belda are U. P. and the rest L. P. 
schools. 

The L. P. mixed school at Banmukha in 
Bankura, started by the headquarters in 
1928 had 18 pupils on its rolls, but it was 
closed in 1930 for want of local support, and 
another was reorganised in its place at Amla 
gora in Midnapur, which has 47 pupils on its 
rolls. 

An attempt is being made to convert the 
Belda U. P. school into a Model School, with 
a provision for an extra year’s course so as 
to give a finishing touch to the training 
usually imparted in the U. P. Schools. 

For the spread of useful knowledge, 
secular as well as religious, among the 
adults, lantern lectures were organised in 
the interior from the headquarters. Different 
villages in 24-Perganas, Midnapur and Ban 
kura were visited, and everywhere the vil- 
lagers showed a keen interest in the subjects 
dealt with. The party sometimes carried a 
radio with it which did its work in attracting 
a large audience. The Mission centres at 
Deoghar, Tajpur (Sonargaon) and Sylhet 
have been provided with magic lanterns for 
educational work in the villages. 

The funds at our disposal have been 
exhausted. Yet we feel that the schools 
already started must be kept going. Wc 
earnestly appeal to our countrymen to 
replenish our funds. We sincerely hope that 
the generous public on whose help wc have 
always counted will promptly come forward 
with their offerings in aid of Mass Education- 
Any contribution will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the following ad- 
dresses:— (1) The President, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Belur Math P.O., Dt. Howrah. 
(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, h Wel- 
lington Lane, Calcutta. (3) The Manage i, 
Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherji Lane , Bag*- 
bazar, Calcutta. 
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MEMOIRS OF SISTER CH RISTINE 

Early Adventures of the Spirit 


As he grew towards young manhood, 
Ik* became an agnostic, reading Herbert 
Spencer with great enthusiasm, with 
whom he also carried oil some corres- 
pondence. But agnostic or devotee, 
the search for God was always upper- 
most in his mind. It was touching to 
hear him tell how he went from one 
religious teacher to another, asking, 
“Sire, have you seen God?” and not 
receiving the answer he hoped for, until 
ho found Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshi- 
neshwar. With that began a new 
chapter in his life but that is a long 
story, often told. 

He spoke of his struggles to accept 
this priest of Kali who worshipped the 
Terrible One. He, the unorthodox 
gnostic, product of Western education, 
to sit at the feet of a superstitious 
worshipper of idols ! It was unthink- 
ablc ! And yet, in this simple man and 
111 Wm alone, he found what he had 
been seeking — living spirituality. If 
the worship of Kali could produce such 
P Ur ity, such truth, such flaming spiri- 


tuality, one could only stand before it 
in reverence. One was compelled to 
reverse all one’s former opinions. The 
intellect surrendered, but the instincts 
did not submit so easily. There was a 
long struggle and many arguments with 
Sri Ramakrishna after he had accepted 
him as his Guru. At last, he was con- 
quered by an experience of which he 
never spoke. It was too sacred ! 

Ilis devotion to his Master was 
unique. Such words as love and 
loyalty acquired a new meaning. In 
him he saw the living embodiment of 
Divinity, whose very body changed 
with the realization of his ideas. 
Although he was illiterate, Viveka- 
nanda said of him, “He had the 
greatest intellect of anyone I ever met.” 
This from one whose scintillating in- 
tellect amazed men of outstanding 
intellectual achievements. 

The process of re-education into 
Hinduism began. He was among 
those who had stormed against idol 
worship, but in this priest of Kali, who 
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worshipped the image of Dakshineshwar 
as his Mother, he found a character 
greater than any he had met before — a 
being of shining radiance, the very 
embodiment of love, of Divinity. ‘‘If 
idol worship can produce such a 
character,” he thought, “I bow down 
before it.” He saw one who practised 
each religion in turn and found that all 
led to the goal. He learned the truth 
of the Sanscrit verse, “Many rivers 
flowing in various directions, ail lead to 
the one ocean,” or “Whether we call it 
vrater, acqua, pdni, jal , it is all one 
w r ater.” Best of all, he learned that 
religion may be experienced, not 
merely believed, and that there are 
methods which give this experience ; 
that man may here and in this body 
become divine-transmuted from the 
human into the superhuman. In Sri 
Ramakrishna, he saw one who lived 
“God is the only Reality.” 

The time with the Master was draw- 
ing to an end. All too soon, this God- 
intoxicated one left a little band of 
disconsolate disciples who at first felt 
like sheep without a shepherd. After a 
time, this feeling of helplessness and 
desolation gradually gave way to the 
knowledge which amounted to a 
certainty of the presence of the Master. 
From that time on, there was always 
a centre, however humble, where the 
Master was worshipped. However far 
many of them might wander, one was 
there to keep the altar-fire burning. 

And now began years of wandering 
for them. From Dakshineshwar to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to 
Rameswaram, they travelled : by foot, 
by bullock cart, by camel, by elephant, 
by train, these children of Sri Rama- 
krishna would wander. Some went 
into Thibet, some lived in caves in the 
Himalayas. The palaces of Rajahs 
knew them as well as the huts of 
peasants. It was not until many years 


had passed that they were all gathered 
together again, in the monastery on the 
other side of the Ganges from Dakshi- 
neshwar. Vivckananda too became y, 
w r anderer, driven by an overwhelming 
desire to find some means of help for 
his country. It was not strange that 
he went first to Bodh Gaya to worship 
under the Bodhi tree where 2500 years 
ago the “Enlightened One” in this 
jungle of the world had found the way 
out. 

What Buddha meant to Swamiji, it, 
would not be easy to say. The very 
name stirred profound depths. For 
days together this would be his theme. 
With his dramatic genius, he was able 
to bring before us Lhe story with such 
intimacy that wc not only saw it hut 
relived it as scene after scene was 
depicted. It seemed as if it had 
happened to us — and that only yester- 
day. We saw the young prince, his 
palaces, his pleasure gardens, the 
beautiful Yasodhara with her wistful 
intuition — “Coming events cast their 
shadows before !” Then the birth of 
the child, and with it the hope that was 
horn in her heart. Surely this son 
Avould hold him to the world and Ln 
her ! But when Siddhartha named him 
Raliula, the fetter, what a sinking of 
the heart there must have been ! Even 
this could not hold him, and the old 
fear came over her again. The shadow 
of the fear came over us too. Wc 
suffered as she suffered. Not until long 
afterwards did wc remember that in l be 
telling of this story never once did 
Swamiji suggest a struggle in Siddhar- 
tha’s mind between his duty to father, 
kingdom, wife, and child and the ideal 
that was calling him. Never did he say 
to himself, “I am my father’s only son. 
Who will succeed when he lays down 
the body?” Never once did such a 
thought seem to enter his mind. Di 
he not know that he was heir to a 
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greater kingdom ? Did he not know 
that he belonged to a race infinitely 
greater than the Sakyas? He knew — 
but they did not, and he had great 
compassion. In listening, one felt the 
pain of that compassion and through 
it all the unwavering resolution. And 
so he went forth, and Yasodhara, left 
behind, followed as she could. She too 
slept on the ground, wore the coarsest 
cloth, and ate only once a day. 
Siddhartha knew how great she was. 
Was she not the wife of the future 
Ihiddha? Was it not she who had 
v;, ilkcd the long, long road with him? 

Then came the story of the years of 
heart-breaking struggle that followed. 
One teacher after the other Gautama 
followed, one method after the other he 
tried. He practised the greatest 
asceticism, spent long days in fasting 
and torturing the body to the point of 
death— only to find that this was not 
the way. At last rejecting all these 
methods he came to the pipal tree at 
llodli Gaya and called to all the worlds : 
“In this scat let the body dry up — the 
skin, the bone, the flesh go in final 
dissolution. I move not until I get the 
knowledge which is rare, even in many 
rebirths.” 

lie found it there. And again, he 
lifted up his voice, this time in a shout 
of triumph : 

“Many a house of life hath held me, 
ft vc r seeking him who wrought 

this prison of the senses 
Sorrow-fraught, sore was my strife, 
but now thou builder of this 

tabernacle, — thou, 
I know thee. Never shalt thou 

build again these walls of pain. 
Nor raise the ridge-pole of deceit, 

Nor lay fresh rafters on the beams, 
delusion fashioned thee. 

Safe pass I thence, deliverance 

to obtain.” 

Then the return to his father’s 


kingdom; the excitement of the old 
king; the orders for the decorations to 
welcome the wanderer; the capital in 
gala attire. All is expectancy — the 
prince is coming ! But it was a beggar 
who came, not a prince. Yet such a 
beggar ! At the head of the monks he 
came. Watching from her terrace 
Yasodhara saw him. “Go, ask your 
father for your inheritance,” she said 
to little Ilahula at her side. “Who is 
my father?” asked the child. “See 
you not the lion coming along the 
road?” she announced in quick im- 
patience. Then we see the child runn- 
ing towards the majestic figure and 
receiving his inheritance — the yellow 
cloth. Later, we sec the same Rahula 
walking behind his father and saying 
to himself, “lie is handsome, and I 
look like him. He is majestic and I 
look like him,” and so on until the 
Blessed One, having read his thought, 
turns and rebukes him ; and Ilahula, as 
a penance, does not go out to beg his 
food that day, but sits under a tree 
and meditates upon the instructions he 
has received. But that first day the 
king and the nobles of the Sakyas 
listened to the teaching of the Buddha 
and one by one entered the path. 
Yasodhara, too, found peace and 
blessedness. Scene after scene, day 
after day it went on. Wc relived the 
life of the Buddha from before his birth 
until the last hour at Kusinara, when 
like the Mullas, wc, too, wept— “The 
Blessed One.” 

Swamiji spent long months in 
Benares in the company of holy men 
and pundits, questioning, studying, 
learning. Here one day, one of the 
best known and oldest of the Sadhus, 
enraged at what he thought the pre- 
sumption of a mere lad, all but cursed 
him, only to be met with the response, 
“I shall not return to Benarcs-until I 
have shaken India with the thunder of 
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my voice.” And Benares knew him no 
more until 1902 when he had long made 
good his assertion. 

He always thought of himself as a 
child of India, a descendant of the 
Rishis. While he was a modern of the 
moderns, few Hindus have been able 
to bring back the Vedic days and the 
life of the sages in the forests of 
ancient India as he did. Indeed, some- 
times he seemed to be one of the Rishis 
of that far off time come to life again, 
so living was his teaching of the ancient 
wisdom. Asked where he had learned 
to chant with that marvellous intona- 
tion which never failed to thrill the 
listener, he shyly told of a dream or 
vision in which he saw himself in the 
forests of ancient India hearing a voice 
— his voice— chanting the sacred Sans- 
crit Verses. Again, another dream or 
vision, of this same time in which he 
saw the sages gathered in the holy grove 
asking questions concerning the ultimate 
reality. A youth among them answered 


in a clarion voice, “Hear, ye children 
of immortal bliss, even ye who dwell 
in higher spheres, I have found the 
Ancient One, knowing whom alone, y e 
shall be saved from death over again !’» 

He told of his struggle against caste 
prejudices in the early years of his 
wandering life. One day just after he 
had been thinking that he would like 
to smoke he passed a group of methtm 
who were smoking. Instinctively, he 
passed on. Then, as he remembered 
that he and the lowest chandala were 
one Self, he turned back and took the 
hookah from the hands of the untouch- 
able. But he was no condemner of 
caste. lie saw the part it had played 
in the evolution of the nation, the 
purpose it had served in its day. lint 
when it hardens the heart of the 
observer towards his fellow man, when 
it makes him forget that the chandala 
as well as he is the one Self, it is time 
to break it — but never as a matter of 
mere indulgence. 


SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE & THE FUTURE 
OF SCIENCE 

By the Editor 


I 

From the “To-day and To-morrow 
Series” some time back came out two 
books — “Science and the Future” and 
“The Future of Science” — one from the 
pen of Prof. J. B. S. Haldane of Cam- 
bridge and the other from the great 
thinker, Mr. Bertrand Russell. It is 
said of palmists and astrologers that 
they can almost with certainty say 
what happened in the past, but as to 
the prediction about the future events 


they cannot be sure. So wc believe that 
the very writers of these two books do 
not expect that there will be any of 
their readers who will believe their pro- 
phecies to be literally true, and as such 
they cannot be blamed if they indulge in 
fantastic conjectures and prophecies 
sometimes in a Laputan style. lor 
thereby they give us amusement and at 
best show the direction in which future 
events will turn. Prof. Haldane 
what will be the form of an essay fi* 0 * 11 
undergraduate of Cambridge 


an 
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years hence on the subject of the 
development of science in the twentieth 
century. 

Though both the writers freely 
indulge in conjectures and guessings, we 
Jitid some fundamental differences 
between them. Whereas Prof. Haldane 
is quite optimistic about future, Mr. 
Russell strikes a pessimistic note as to 
the effect of future development of 
science on the destiny of mankind. The 
Professor says that in less than 50 years 
light will cost about a fiftieth of its 
present price, “and there will be no 
more night in our cities;” that “we arc 
working towards a condition when any 
l wo persons oil earth will be able to be 
completely present to one another in 
not more than 1 j'Z\ of a second ;” that 
a N or the exhaustion of our coal and oil- 
fields which is sure to happen in a few 
ecu Luries, “we shall have to tap those 
intermittent but inexhaustible source of 
power, the wind and sunlight;” and 
four hundred years hence Englaud will 
be covered with rows of metallic wind- 
mills working electric motors.” Accord- 
ing to him the future possibilities of 
chemical invention arc in biological 
chemistry and due to that food will he 
he artificially prepared from simpler 
sources. He says that in future pro- 
bably many of our food-stuffs including 
proteins will be prepared from coal or 
atmospheric nitrogen. This will natur- 
ally tell greatly upon agricultural 
pursuits which will become simply a 
matter of luxury. The great develop- 
ment of biology in future will affect 
man’s life in manifold startling ways, 
hetogencsis will be universal and 
reproduction might be completely 
separated from sexual love, making 
mankind free in an altogether new 
sense. People may dream of a time 
when in England less than 30 p.c. of 
children will be born of woman. In 
future there will be great abolition of 


disease, and this “will make death a 
physiological event like sleep” and “A 
generation that has lived together will 
die together.” These are only a few of 
the possibilities of future science that 
will make human beings more and more 
Promethean. 

Mr. Russell, however, refuses to 
believe with Prof. Haldane that science 
will promote happiness in future. 
According to him “science will be 
used to promote the power of dominant 
groups, rather than to make men 
happy.” Science will of course enable 
men to gratify their desires very freely, 
and as usually man is more a bundle of 
passions and instincts than a rational 
being, he will fall a prey to his self- 
indulgence. According to him, the 
belief that the progress of science will 
be a boon to mankind “is one of the 
comfortable nineteenth century delu- 
sions which our more disillusioned age 
must discard.” lie would rather say 
that science threatens the very destruc- 
tion of our civilization as it “has not 
given men more self-control, more kind- 
liness, or more power of discounting 
their passions in deciding upon a course 
of action.” With the progress of 
science there will be great development 
of industry, which will mean increased 
productivity. And according to Mr. 
Russell one of the effects of productivity 
will be that men will devote more energy 
to war induced by the competition for 
markets. Science in future will mean 
greater increase of organization, and 
that will give opportunity to the 
minority in power to oppress the 
majority. ITe also goes to show what 
will be the future effects of the anthro- 
pological sciences. In all civilized 
countries birth-control will go on in- 
creasing, and “within the next few 
years” population will become station- 
ary in most white nations, nay, it may 
go on further till the population dimi- 
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nishcs. With the development of 
Eugenics the State will try to eliminate 
undcsired types of men and increase 
only the desired types. Most sensa- 
tional achievements will be in the field 
of physiology. It may, in time, find 
ways for controlling human emotions by 
the artificial method of injection or diet 
or through the secretions of the ductless 
glands, ft might be possible to make 
people brave or timid, strong or wcak- 
natured this way. It might be possible 
for the State to “give the children of 
holders of power the disposition re- 
quired for command, and to the children 
of the proletariat the disposition re- 
quired for obedience.” And a time will 
thus come when we shall have only 
those emotions developed, which arc 
desired by the State, and the chief 
business of elementary education will be 
to produce the desired disposition, no 
longer by punishment or moral precept, 
but by the surer method of injection or 
diet. Thus men will have in their 
possession the infinite power of doing 
good or evil. But as science is no 
substitute for virtue, the future develop- 
ment of science will unloosen the evil 
forces to cause destruction to society, 
culture and civilization. 

II 

No use of getting frightened by gliosis 
and apparitions that lie hidden in the 
womb of future and which may or 
may not make their appearance. But 
corning events cast their shadows 
before, and from the present tendencies 
wc can, to some extent, guess what 
the future will be. Modern science is 
at best two hundred and fifty years 
old. And even during this time we find 
that its effects have been revolutionary. 

It has tremendously affected human 
thought and mind, religion and culture, 
society and civilization. From day to 
day more and more startling discoveries 


are being made by science, and men 
are not without hopes that one day they 
will oust God from the universe, whose 
throne they have already invaded. 
With the development of science they 
have got greater means of indulging in 
sense enjoyment, but as desire is not 
quenched by enjoyment, human greed 
in every direction is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. New kinds of desires an; 
sprouting forth in human minds, and 
people arc daily finding novel methods 
of satisfying them. Religion which 
would give some check to human 
passions is frowned to submission, and 
people are free to live more and more 
an animal existence. Higher trails of 
human nature arc being atrophied ; 
nobler feelings and emotions are being 
stifled most relentlessly. And when 
people arc moved only by passions and 
greed, mutual fight and quarrel are 
inevitable. So we find the relation 
between an individual and an indivi- 
dual, a society and a society, a nation 
and a nation, is one of competition and 
suspicion and not of service and love. 
Different nations, all the world over, 
are constantly in a lighting attitude and 
at any moment ready to indulge in co- 
operative suicides. The last war was 
simply an indication of the direction as 
to where the wind blows, and its lessons 
have hardly been brought home to the 
people concerned. We find select per- 
sons with better wisdom heaving a dee]) 
sigh at the sight of these phenomena as 
to the future of humanity, but they are 
powerless against the forces of evil that 
have been let loose. 

Now if science has given tools in 
human hands to commit acts of destruc- 
tion, cannot the progress of science hr 
stopped ? That is as impossible as t * 
stop the current of a river. Iu the 
Medieval Age an attempt was made to 
shut the blaze of light kindled by 
science from all persons who the 
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churches supposed needed their protec- 
tion, and we all know how the attempt 
failed. And the very thought of the 
repetition of that phenomenon will he a 
ludicrous absurdity. If with a light a 
man commits a robbery, the remedy is 
not to pass a curfew order that no light 
should be burnt in any household. For 
does not a saint read his holy book even 
with the light which a villain uses for 
his nefarious deeds? If science has given 
more power in human hands, the danger 
lies not in the fact of mankind having 
power, but in that of their utilizing it 
to base ends. Can we not dream of a 
time when science will be used by men 
not to accelerate; their speed in the race 
of death, but to hasten the approach of 
belter days, when peace will reign 
supreme on earth and when men will 
pay better attention to the well-being of 
each oilier Ilian to mutual destruction. 

Ill 

In the world we find, at least in some 
eases, when man has been given to too 
much self-indulgence, a sudden reaction 
comes. Can we conceive that there will 
come a time when mankind will be tired 
of sense-enjoyment and long for better 
ideals? Wc, in India, say that when 
virtues subside and vices preponderate, 
saving power comes from the hands of 
Cod. Can we hope that the process of 
sc* I [-destruction that is going on in the 
present age will reach such a climax 
that it will move the heart of God and 
1,1 remedy will come in an unexpected 
wanner? Here the custodians of ortho- 
dnx religion will perhaps nod their 
head in despair. For do they not find 
that people are daily losing faith in reli- 
pon ? Science is more and more shatter- 
n, g the religious beliefs of the people, 
wal scepticism is the order of the day. 
^ here has come a time when people dare 
n °t ta lk of God and religion in the (so- 
c allcd) cultured and refined society. 


Religion aims at offering better ideals 
to humanity and helping mankind in 
the cultivation of nobler feelings. Now, 
“if the salt have lost his savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ?”— if the very 
religion is kept at abeyance, what hope 
is there for the future humanity? — will 
cry in anguish the people belonging to 
the orthodox school of religion. 

Yet the ray of light will come from 
religion though not from that in the 
orthodox sense. The field of religion 
has been too much narrowed down by 
people who impose upon themselves the 
duty of protecting religion, and it is 
they who in reality shut out people from 
being religious. In every religion, even 
in the best that the world has produced, 
there have crept many superstitions and 
ignorant beliefs which hide the kernel 
of truths. And as the orthodox people 
very often put all their energy and zeal 
to safeguard those superstitions and 
ignorant beliefs, they keep away many 
earnest seekers from finding the truth. 
A man though outside the church may 
be living a more Christian life than those 
who believe in Biblical infallibility, 
physical resurrection, and Christian cos- 
mology, and think they are the only 
religious people on earth. A mail with- 
out ever going to a temple may be a 
greater devotee to the Deity than those 
who meticulously follow many evil con- 
ventions that have hung round the 
temple-worship almost everywhere. A 
man may be a greater Moslem though 
not believing in every word that has 
been incorporated in the Koran. And 
what is there after all in having 
or not having a belief, if there- 
from no change comes in our life ? 
If modern science has stormed the 
citadel of superstitions and mean- 
ingless beliefs that have been raised 
upon every religion, can wc say that 
orthodox people arc always living a 
bettor life? Some of them moved by 
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false fear, or the lure of gain in future 
life (a worse form of materialism) may 
be kept from doing many evil actions 
but morality that springs from fear or is 
nurtured by some form of bribe is no 
morality at all. It is not a natural state 
of things. If we are to do good, we 
should do that in the fufl blaze of 
knowledge or moved by genuine feel- 
ings, and not in the cover of darkness or 
lured by a false gain. 

And if the light of science has exposed 
many dark alleys and corners of religion, 
we should feel not the least sorry for it, 
for there can never be any fear from 
knowledge, the danger is from igno- 
rance. 

From the days of Renaissance in 
Europe there has been envenomed con- 
troversy whether science contradicts 
religion or vice versa. When science 
began to discover many truths which 
go against the orthodox beliefs of the 
church, people were in shivering anxiety 
to save religion, and as a result the 
most inhuman feud ensued. Extremely 
foolish steps were conceived and taken 
to shut out the light of reason from 
people, so that they might not invade 
the field of religion. And even to this 
day there can be perceived the lin- 
gering remnant of foolishness persisting 
amongst some churchmen, who in their 
proud ignorance think that religion is 
in great danger and rccjuircs protection 
from them. The fact is we are too 
much in anxiety to save religion and do 
not know how to save ourselves. Where- 
as in reality true religion does not re- 
quire to be saved, and it is we who are 
to be saved. If we can save ourselves, 
religion is sure to be saved. Those who 
think that religion is in danger have 
a very narrow conception of religion. 
They do not know what religion is. By 
religion perhaps they mean creeds and 
dogmas which arc being shattered by 
modern science. 


IV 

This leads us to the question, what 
religion is. Religion has been defined 
by various persons in various ways. But 
religion has been too elusive to admit of 
any fixed definition. No statement has 
been complete to cover the whole 
ground of religion. Mathew Arnold 
called religion as “morality tinged with 
emotion.” One defined it as “a belief 
in spiritual beings.” One called religion 
as “what the individual docs with his 
solitariness.” Another called it as “a 
body of scruples which impede the free 
exercise of our faculties.” According to 
Bernard Shaw religion is “that which 
binds us to one another and irreligion 
is that which sunders.” Havelock Ellis 
says, “Now and again we must draw a 
deep breath of relief, and that is 
religion.” 

The above indicalcs the extent of 
bewilderment into which we fall while 
trying to find out what real religion is. 
And when persons themselves have no 
clear idea about religion, no wonder thal 
they will fight amongst themselves in 
the name of religion and lose the sub- 
stance while quarrelling over the 
shadows. Perhaps the most sensible 
attempt to define religion was made by 
an American pastor the other day, when 
he said that religion is “not first of all 
a true church or an orthodox system 
of theology, but a psychological a- 
pericncc” and that “a life which had 
discovered its true meaning in self- 
committal to the more-than-self was in 
so far genuinely religious.” We, in 
India, by religion mean the realization 
of the Self, the realization of what we 
really are. Amidst all the mysteries of 
the world in which we move and live, 
does not the greatest mystery lie hidden 
within us? We laugh and dance, 
and quarrel, but we do not know what 
we really are. All our activities 
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throughout life centre round some- 
thing which we vaguely term as “we,” 
but know not what really that is. And 
if we can pause a moment, wc find that 
wc are not masters of ourselves, that 
though superficially we think we are the 
doers, all the while we are being led . 
So in the days of the Upanishads most 
pathetically the question was raised, 
Led by whom the eyes see, led by whom 
the ears hear, the hands work, the mind 
thinks? — for do wc not find that they 
are not at all within our control ? 
Any of them, if it rebels, can lead us 
anywhere in spite of ourselves. If wc 
think a little deeply we find that there 
is surely “a fellow in the cellarage” who 
holds the string and we dance as in a 
puppet-show. Religion means the 
finding out of that “Master-actor” in 
whose hands we are mere tools. Creeds 
and dogmas, rites and rituals — in fact, 
all forms of worship are simply imper- 
fect attempts to fathom the mystery 
within ourselves (and consequently the 
mystery behind the universe) by realiz- 
ing our Self. We find that in our daily 
aetivities wc identify ourselves with our 
body, mind, etc. But they are not per- 
manent ; so if we can disentangle our- 
selves from this false identification, we 
can find out our real “Self.” Hence it 
is said that if wc can give up the lower 
self, we can find that real Self. It is 
said that our life is like a mirror 
covered with dirt. If wc can remove 
the dirt, ?.c., the false identification 
with the lower self, the life will reflect 
the real Self — we shall be able to realize 
<>ur Self. Therefore we said that the 
American pastor was nearer truth when 
he stated that the true meaning of 
religion lies in “self-committal to the 
uiore-than-self.” Whatever takes us 
a. way from sense-objects is akin to 
religion. And following this, there will 
come a time when we shall discover our 
f cal Self. The scientist who dives deep 
3 


down iu his mind to discover new truths, 
the artist who is lost in his work of art, 
the patriot who forgets himself in the 
name of his mother-country, even the 
villain when he forgets his own interest 
for the sake of one whom he dearly loves 
— all are treading the ground of religion, 
though unconsciously. For is not re- 
nunciation finding play in those actions? 
What matters if wc do not know the 
goal, if only wc surely move towards 
that ? Buddha discouraged all meta- 
physical discussions about soul, God, 
etc. His idea was that practice was 
infinitely more important than theories. 
So he forbade all to waste breath over 
words, and asked them to practically 
follow his teachings in life. Amoeba by 
constantly struggling to rise superior to 
the circumstances in which it was 
placed, at last, became a human being, 
though it had no conception as to what 
a man was like beforehand. Man also 
by constantly struggling to be a master 
over the situation in which he is placed 
will in time solve the mystery of the 
universe as well as that of himself. 

Mystery is no mystery at all, if 
we know and can state it fully. 
God, soul, etc., will ever remain a 
mystery until we realize them. How- 
ever wc may try to define them 
perfectly, all will be like the lisping of 
a child. From this view-point, from 
the savage mind to the greatest philo- 
sopher of the day, all arc in the same 
footing, all arc groping in the dark to 
find out the Truth behind the universe. 
So wc need not fear, if some creeds or 
dogmas of the orthodox religion fall 
through by any discovery of the science 
or when subjected to scrutiny by a 
shrewd sceptic. Creeds and dogmas arc 
but the outer covering of religion. 
What is really important is the struggle, 
conscious or unconscious, to reach the 
Truth behind the universe. And are 
we not all slowly marching towards that 
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goal? A Buddha or a Christ had the 
power and did hasten the speed to reach 
the goal quickly; whereas the majority 
of people are going slothfully — some- 
times following a meandering way, only 
because the search for Truth is not a 
conscious attempt with them. 

V 

But docs science really contradict 
religion ? The science is still in its 
infancy. With the first flush of joy at 
many discoveries, science thought it 
could explain everything through 
reason ; it became ambitious to test even 
God in the laboratory with test tube 
and crucible. From the days of evolu- 
tion, a class of people thought that to 
explain the universe we needed not think 
of any Creator or Ruler; the mechani- 
cal theory was enough — that man’s life 
was but “an animal episode in the midst 
of chaos and the lightless bosom of 
death.” But gradually more sober 
people began to find their mistakes. To 
them the discoveries of science rather 
deepen the mystery of the universe. 
Men found their inability to explain or 
saw no possibility to explain the whole 
universe through science. On the con- 
trary, the more startling the discovery, 
the greater becomes the wonder. The 
other day when Professor Einstein 
was told “that the introduction of 
God into a scientific discussion was 
quite out of place ; for science has 
nothing to do with religion,” he 
observed that this “discloses a very 
superficial concept of science and also 
of religion,” and further said, “speak- 
ing of the spirit that informs modern 
scientific investigations, I am of the 
opinion, that all the finer speculations 
in the realm of science spring from a 
deeper religious feeling, and that with- 
out such feeling they would not be 
fruitful.” Another world-famous scien- 
tist, Professor Arthur H. Compton of 


the Department of Physics in Chicago 
and a Nobel Prize winner, the other day 
stated, “ to the physicist it has 
become clear that the chances are 
infinitesimal that a universe filled with 
atoms having random properties would 
develop into a world with the infinite 
variety that we find about us. 

“This strongly suggests that the 
evolutionary process is not a chance one 
but is toward some definite eml. Jf we 
suggest that evolution is directed we 
imply that there is a directive intelli- 
gence directing it.” 

Now what is that ‘directive intelli- 
gence ?’ — God ? 

According to yet another, “The more 
deeply I contemplate the theorems of 
atomic physics, the more certainly I 
realise that the appearance of this 
beautiful world is a form of illusion, 
that the basis of it is not ‘matter,’ as I 
once regarded it, but eternal spirit 
manifested through thought and life.” 

VI 

None need, however, feel flushed up 
at these statements. For religion will 
never be sustained by any scientific dis- 
covery. Suppose to-morrow it is proved 
in the laboratory that there is God, will 
all people become religious thereby? 
Medical men prescribe many hygienic 
rules, but how many follow them, if 
not fallen a prey to disease? In the 
same way real religion springs from a 
deeper source, and it is only moved bv 
sheer necessity that man launches into 
a quest for the Great Unknown and 
begins his search for God. What 
knowledge of scientific truths stimu- 
lated a Buddha or a Christ, when they 
were out in their mad search for the 
realization of Truth ? When a Tulsidas 
left the shelter of his paternal home- 
stead, did he consult whether there 
was God or not? And how great will 
be the number of scholars who can 
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prove beyond doubt that God is, but 
do not feel His presence? The fact is 
that religion is to be felt and material 
truths are to be known. In all ages and 
climes whenever men realized Truth 
in life, they were moved more by inner 
longing than by any rational thoughts. 
They were too much overwhelmed by 
the mystery of the world around them, 
and they felt they would die if .they 
could not penetrate that dark veil, and 
intuitively they perceived the presence 
of something — God or call whatever you 
will- behind the creation and they 
found bliss by realizing That. 

But usually such longing and earnest 
desire do not awaken in us, because we 
pin our faith too much on the material 
world. Clouded by delusion, we think 
we shall find all sustenance of life from 
the external world. But there comes 
a time when our hopes are shattered 
and faiths are destroyed, love is be- 
trayed and existence becomes dreadful, 
and then across the desert of life we 
stretch our hand to be helped by One, 
whose presence we do not doubt though 
we may not feel it. So we say that 
Vairagyam — “dispassion for worldly 
things” is the first requisite for a 
religious life. A man rolling in luxu- 
ries and finding enjoyment in them may 
talk of God as a being in a fable, but 
the real thirst for God he can hardly 
have. And when the real thirst will 
come, the whole world will not be able 
to dissuade him from his lonely pursuit. 

So whatever might be the future of 
science, however startling might be the 
scientific discoveries, there will be 


always people — their number may be 
more or less in different ages— who will 
feel an inner call and follow that. This 
kind of religious feeling is as old as the 
race itself, and it will always rise 
superior to all intellectual conflicts and 
doubts. Those persons who quarrel 
with science or dread any scientific dis- 
covery have not felt the genuine reli- 
gious call, have not yet plunged into the 
quest for the Great Unknown ; they are 
simply loitering on the seashore spend- 
ing all their energies in conjectures 
about the measurement of the sea and 
only raising the heat of fight and dust 
of controversy. 

Nor should we feel pessimistic about 
the future of mankind at the many 
possibilities of scientific discoveries. 
There will be always good and evil in 
the world. We can no more separate 
evil from good than darkness from light. 
At times evil may outweigh good, but 
the balance is sure to be restored, 
simply by oscillation. The progress of 
modern science has many dark fore- 
bodings, but the Divine in man is sure 
to come out in the long run. Though 
the scientific inventions and discoveries 
may be adding fuel to man’s greed and 
passion, and though the extreme be 
reached, always there will be at least 
some in whom the Divine will awaken, 
who will hold aloft the great banner of 
religion for the rest of humanity. 
Already signs are in the air that people 
have grown tired yf materialism and 
want something beyond the bread and 
butter interests of life. 



AVASTHATRAYA 

(A unique feature of Ved&nta) 
By V. SuBRAIIMANYA IYER, B.A. 


So much has already been written in 
Europe and America about the Indian 
system of thought called “Vedanta” 
that many a modern student of philo- 
sophy even in those countries appears 
to be familiar with its main features. 
But the characteristics that distinguish 
it from the other systems do not seem 
to be so generally known. From the 
days of Parmenides (fifth century B.C.) 
there have been in the West philo- 
sophers who have held very similar 
doctrines. The question, therefore, is 
sometimes asked : lias Vedanta any- 
thing of value to offer, which may be 
considered new to the West or peculiar 
to the genius of the Hindu wind ? In 
attempting an answer to it, the student 
of Vedanta when he eliminates its 
mystical and theological developments, 
which have their parallels in Europe, is 
naturally led first to think of what is 
known as “Avasthatraya.” 

Any attempt at placing this subject 
before the Western world a few decades 
ago would have been characterised as 
nothing short of madness. The present 
change of attitude may be traced chiefly 
to the fact that thoughtful minds there 
consider the phenomena of “dream” 
and “sleep” worthy of serious enquiry. 

Wiiat Does It mean? 

What does life, as a whole, signify to 
us? In other words, has the mystery 
of life or existence in all its aspects, in 
its entirety, an explanation ? One’s 
life is known to cover the three states 
of waking, dream, and deep-sleep. 
Nevertheless, men rely solely upon the 


knowledge gathered from the waking 
state, believing that alone to be charac- 
terised by certainty or reality. Blit 
knowledge based on a fraction of the 
data of life can only attain to partial 
views of truth. Therefore, however 
advanced, accurate or scientific one’s 
knowledge of the waking state be, it is, 
according to the Vedantin defective for 
purposes of philosophic or the highest 
truth, in as much as that knowledge 
ignores the other two states. One may 
study each of the three states separate- 
ly or any portion or aspect of any one 
of them. Take, for instance, the wak- 
ing experience. It may be divided into 
several departments or fields of inquiry 
such as the various sciences and arts, 
and invaluable truths gleaned from 
each. All the same they can but con- 
tribute to generalisations valid only so 
far as the waking state is concerned. 
Similarly the other two states may be 
studied. We may enquire how sleep 
and dreams are caused, how dreams 
come true and so on. But to know 
what life in its totality means, the ex- 
perience gained in the the three states 
should be co-ordinated. And “Avastlm- 
traya” aims at it and literally means 
“The three states.” 

Such being the import of “Avastha- 
traya,” it cannot and does not ignore 
even an iota of the data of life. It 
covers all phenomena, be they of the 
domain of religion or spirit, or of that 
of science or matter. It is neither 
dogmatic intellectualism nor dogmatic 
religion, mysticism or theology, which 
relics upon “sense,” “feeling,” or “in- 
tuition.” It ascertains how far one can 
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allow oneself to be guided by intellect, 
intuition, inspiration, sense, feeling, or 
emotion. Its highest court of appeal is 
‘‘Reason,” but not intellect or feeling 
and the like which are confined only to 
the waking or the dream states and 
which consequently are vitiated by con- 
tradictions. What comprehends and 
co-ordinates the experiences of the three 
states is the Reason of the Vcdantin. 

It need hardly be said that this does 
not expose Vedanta to the charge of 
solipsism though it may, at first sight, 
appear to be liable to it. The data of 
the waking state include whatever may 
he contributed by our fellow-beings to 
the common fund of human knowledge. 

Lastly, it is not that Europe or 
America has not studied these states. 
In fact some of the great thinkers of 
those countries have gone far more 
deeply into each of them individually 
than the Vcdantin. But the former 
have approached each of them from the 
physical, physiological or psychological 
side, which confines them to the stand- 
point of the waking state only. The 
metaphysical — not the mystic — aspect 
as based on Avasthatraya or the three 
states co-ordinated has scarcely been 
touched upon by them. 

How Vedantins Approach This Study 

The teachers of Vedanta lay down 
various qualifications for entering upon 
an inquiry into its several aspects. 
Those seeking Vedantic, that is, ulti- 
mate philosophical knowledge (Tattva) 
are expected to possess the capacity to 
undergo the disciplines, mental and 
moral, needed for a determined pursuit 
“pure” truth, be what it may, and 
the acuteness of intellect required for a 
correct understanding of the meaning 
°f the “Causal Relation.” Intense con- 
centration of thought, without which it 
* s impossible to understand “Avastha- 


traya” is the most important of the 
disciplines. And the subject of “Causa- 
lity” is the main key to Vedantic 
inquiry in its final stages. 

What Does It Teach ? 

Avasthatraya according to Vedanta 
being the sole rational means of reach- 
ing Reality (Turiya), the Vedantin 
approaches this problem of Reality from 
three aspects. One’s knowledge of 
Reality implies (1) something existing 

(2) the awareness of such existence and 

(3) a satisfaction accompanying such 
awareness. It is, so to speak, a trio 
(Sat Chit Ananda). Next, all that one 
is aware of as existing is either (a) 
Sense-objects or (b) Ideas (including 
thoughts, feelings, etc.) which manifest 
themselves directly within oneself. 

(a) Reality of Sense-objects 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that objects perceived in dreams are 
unreal and objects seen in the waking 
state arc real. But it is also felt that 
“things are not what they seem.” In 
the first place, dream objects are felt to 
be as real as those of the waking state, 
while the dream lasts. And there 
exists at the same time a sense of dis- 
tinction between the “real” and the 
“unreal” in the one state as in the 
other. For, while the dream lasts, to 
the dreamer not only arc dream objects 
real but also is the dream state a waking 
one. He feels that it is waking because 
he somehow distinguishes it from other 
states. Else he could not have felt it 
as waking or real even for the time 
being. Further, we sometimes see 
illusory objects in dream and feel 
surprised when the first impression 
wears off, which impression we consider 
unreal in the dream itself. 

Secondly, dream objects are held to 
be subjective while the waking ones are 
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objective and cognizable by means of 
the senses. What marks the difference 
is said to be the instrumentality of the 
sense-organs, which, as we know, are 
active in the waking state. But close 
observation shows that such a distinc- 
tion obtains as fully in the one state as 
in the other. The corresponding sense- 
organs and physical bodies of the dream 
world are seen to be as active there as 
in the waking. And there we not only 
think but touch, smell or see objects 
though they be only dream creations. 
Thus there exist both material and 
mental worlds in the dream state as well 
as in the waking. But the sense- 
organs, though as objects they appear 
real, in each state by itself, arc stultified 
in the other. 

Again, dream experience is said to be 
private, its objects and actions being 
cognized by the dreamer and none else. 
This is not so. The dream universe has 
not only its suns, moons and stars, but 
also its human denizens who perceive 
them as our fellow-beings of the waking 
universe do in the waking world. The 
distinction of private and public to mark 
the objects of the one state from those 
of the other is futile. 

Thirdly, whatever endures for an ap- 
preciable period of time, which is 
measurable, is held to be characteristic 
of the percepts of the waking world. 
But such duration extending over years 
is found to be a feature of the objects 
seen in dreams also though a dream may 
not last even a second as measured by 
the time concepts of the wakeful mind. 
The sense of time is present in both the 
states. Only each has its own indepen- 
dent standard of measurement. Each is 
false in the other though both appear 
real. 

Fourthly, it is observed that the 
pounds, shillings, and pence of the 
dream land cannot purchase the bread 
of the waking man. And it is replied 


that neither can the gold of the wakeful 
world purchase the clothes needed by 
one met with in dreams. In other 
words, the test of reality is thought by 
some to be “What works” (as the 
Arthakriyakaryavadins hold). The 
Vedantin says that dream objects are 
means to dream ends as the waking 
ones are to waking ends. A sense of 
causal relation is thus present in the 
dream mind like that of time. But 
what is considered logical sequence in 
the waking state is not the same in the 
dream. Each has its own notion of 
propriety and each is stultified by the 
other in spite of its appearing to be real. 

Fifthly, dream percepts being most 
often queer and fantastic, the like of 
them do not find a place in the world 
of the wakeful man. But such percepts, 
however grotesque or abnormal, ap- 
pear perfectly normal to the dreamer. 
He evidently has his own notion of 
space, distance and form. But his 
standards are false to the wakeful man. 
And the standards of the latter in re- 
gard to space etc., have no place in the 
dreamer’s world, though for each every- 
thing is normal and real. 

Sixthly, dream experiences are refut- 
ed by waking ones. And when we are 
awake, we judge of the merits of dream 
experiences. Whereas the waking world 
objects are not thus proved unreal in 
another state. Neither do we sit like- 
wise in judgment over waking expe- 
riences in dreams. How, then, could the 
objects of both the worlds be placed on 
the same level ? The Ved&ntin’s reply is 
that to the dreamer the dream is a wak- 
ing state. In fact one sees a succession 
of waking states only or one group of 
real objects coming after another. 
And it is the objects of one waking 
state that are judged in another 
waking state. And when they are 
discovered to be unreal (ideal), 
entire waking state which containc 
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them is called a dream. What 
characterizes the waking is that the ob- 
jects seen in that state are felt to be 
real. And it is these very real objects 
that turn out unreal (ideal) and are 
then classed as dreams. So, it is only 
the waking experience that is refuted by 
another waking experience. The dream 
continually suggests that the waking 
world though different, has no higher 
value than the dream world. One has 
not even to wait for dreams to learn this 
lesson. In the same waking state 
past experiences are judged as dreams 
are and sometimes proved false by the 
present. A snake seen and felt as real 
is proved to be false when subsequently 
a rope is perceived instead of the snake, 
which was only a mistaken impression. 
And both the dream and the past wak- 
ing state are no more than memories or 
ideas. The difference between a dream 
and an illusion is only that the former 
refers to an entire state whereas the 
latter covers only a part of a state. 

Seventhly, what is said to give its in- 
disputable stamp of reality to the wak- 
ing world, is the return to the very same 
objects such as one’s body, father, son, 
house and so forth, every time the wak- 
ing state appears. Whereas we do not 
see the same persons or other objects 
when we go into successive dream 
states. The Vedantin explains by ap- 
pealing again to experience. The dream 
state is the waking for the dreamer, as 
has already been pointed out. And one 
feels a state to be waking only when 
there is the feeling that the objects seen 
are real and that as such they remain 
the same in all waking states. This 
feeling is present even while one is 
dreaming. Else, the dream would not 
he felt as waking nor the objects then 
seen felt real. Whether we actually re- 
turn to the same objects in every wak- 
ln g state is a matter for investigation 
confined to that state. But the fact is 


unquestionable that we have the feeling 
that real objects are unchanging and 
that all waking states have the charac- 
teristic of presenting real or unchanging 
objects. 

Eighthly, if the objects of the waking 
state be exactly like those of the dream, 
our dearest possessions on earth, our 
kith and kin, would be no more than 
ideas which our dream-world friends 
are. Such an attitude is most repug- 
nant to our feelings. The Vedantin’s 
reply is that they are as real as the “I” 
or the ego which has dealings with them 
in each state is. Their physical bodies 
also are as real as my body of each 
state is. It is when men think that 
their own egoes or bodies are real and 
that the egos or bodies of their fellow- 
beings are ideas that an absurdity con- 
fronts them. 

Ninthly, it may be urged that it is 
only in dreams that ideas look real, 
whereas, in the world of the wakeful, 
the real looks real and the unreal, un- 
real (ideal). Further in the waking 
state man has a clearer and more 
logical mind than when he is dreaming. 
Now in spite of this superiority of the 
waking vision it is the fully awake per- 
son that sometimes perceives a snake as 
real, which after inquiry he finds to be 
no more than a rope. Till the truth is 
known the snake is real though in fact 
it is only an idea* projected by the 
mind. Illusions of this kind are com- 
mon enough to establish the truth that 
ideas, though only subjective or mental, 
do appear real and objective, being 
actually perceived by the sense-organs. 

One may however remark that illu- 
sions are only exceptions. There are in 
the waking experience realities which 
are not illusions and which are truly 

* If a person has never seen a snake but 
has seen but something else, say a stick, 
resembling a rope, he would, in the dusk, 
see a stick, i.e., what his memory reproduces. 
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real. The Vedantin offers his explana- 
tion. Nothing is more real to one than 
one’s own body. One had a body at 
six and has it also at sixty. Evidently 
it is not the same body. What one 
thought most real at six is no longer 
there at sixty, at which age, the former 
body is only a memory, an idea. Simi- 
larly, what is there in the world which 
one sees, and which is not found to be 
an idea, though appearing real? This 
example, it may be objected, implies 
lapse of time. But the same object is 
sometimes found to present at the same 
moment different forms to different 
persons. And the appearances are seve- 
rally real to each. What one sees are 
only the forms. Where do they come 
from and go ? 

Such questions of reality are discussed 
at great length by Vedantins. But we 
cannot pursue them further in view of 
the limitations of this article. Our ob- 
ject, further, is not to study the pheno- 
mena of waking experience by itself, but 
to co-ordinate waking and dream ex- 
periences, which, so far as we have 
been able to do here, leads us to the fol- 
lowing general view. 

This inquiry has two distinct but 
closely connected issues :■—(!) What is 
the nature of Reality as found in the 
objects perceived? (2) When or under 
what circumstances do wc become aware 
of the nature of such Reality ? 

(1) When a man feels that he is in 
the waking state he cannot argue (as the 
Buddhistic idealist does) that the wak- 
ing state is the same as the dream or 
that he is dreaming. The states are 
different. The subjects seen in the 
former are real while those of the latter 
are ideas. The dream is always in the 
past and a memory, while the waking is 
ever present and actual. But though 
differing in appearance, yet that they 
are in their essence ideas, is realized 


only when one detaches oneself from 
both the states and then views them. 

In the waking state we know that the 
idea of a snake is different from an 
actual snake, the latter being distin- 
guished as real because it is perceived 
through sense-organs. But we are also 
aware that an illusory snake seen in 
place of a rope is real till the truth is 
known. And this snake is only an idea, 
which is nevertheless perceived through 
sense-organs which mark it as a real 
object. Though this experience does 
not enable us to see which of the 
realities before us are not ideas, yet the 
Vedan tin’s inference that all the real 
things of the waking world are ideas in 
essence appears unconvincing. 

But turning to the dream state we 
find all perceived objects to be real and 
the state itself to be waking, while the 
dream lasts. On inquiry we realize 
that all the real objects of this waking 
state are only ideas. 

Now suppose we are in the waking 
state once again. Its objects appear to 
us perfectly real. Can they all be 
ideas? The Vedantin from his detached 
standpoint replies by asking : How 
could there be any room for doubt? 
Where have we seen any objective 
reality which has not passed away into 
the region of memory or ideas, or which 
has always remained real? We have no 
knowledge oj any objective reality 
which is not on enquiry or subsequently 
found to be an idea. And what 
grounds have we now to think that this 
world is not an idea at bottom? Only 
those that confine themselves to one 
state, the waking, fail to see this 
“truth of truths.” 

(2) As regards the circumstances 
under which we become aware of the 
truth, the Vedantin says that it is only 
enquiry that leads one to it. The truth 
may dawn sometimes of itself, some- 
times after conscious effort. Realiza- 
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tion comes at times as when after a 
dream, a waking state comes naturally 
and disillusions one of one’s sense of 
reality of the dream objects, or when a 
person who mistakes a rope for a snake 
but gets near it without any thought of 
enquiry at all, and learns the truth. 
Voluntary and conscious search may 
also be made as when one on seeing a 
snake tries to ascertain what it is. To 
one who has accumulated enough 
knowledge and wisdom about the world, 
which the Vedantins hold may need 
several lives or generations of expe- 
rience and observation, the true know- 
ledge may come of itself, as the waking 
does after a dream, that the world is 


only idea. Or, one may set about en- 
quiring into the nature of the objects 
seen and reach the truth. Such a pur- 
suit of truth is familiar even to modern 
thinkers though they confine themselves 
to the data of the waking state only. 

It must now be evident to the reader 
that Avasthatraya does not recognize 
the unnatural divorce that is so illogi- 
eally effected by many a philosopher, 
between thoughts and things. Things 
or objects are never known to exist 
apart from thought. The objects seen 
as well as the ideas we have of them are 
equally thoughts, though they appear 
different as in dreams. 


(To be concluded) 


THE RELIGION OF MAN* 

By 1)h. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


Rabindranath Tagore is the first 
Indian who won the Nobel Prize. He 
is the lirst Indian who was appointed 
the Hibbert lecturer. Though he could 
not deliver his lectures in time because 
of his illness, and Professor Radha- 
krishnan delivered his course of lectures 
before him, still the honour came to 
him first. We have the lectures now 
embodied in the new book — The Reli- 
gion of Man . 

The reader should not expect from 
this book a formal philosophy of the 
P°et put in logic and dialectics. The 
feet himself in the beginning of the 
hook said that he was neither a scholar 
nor a philosopher, and therefore any- 
thing in the form of a systematic philo- 
S() phy was not to be expected from him. 

Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1930. Pub- 
, ed by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
do «- Price, 7s. 6d. 
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But what is of more living interest is 
that the poet has given out the glimpses 
of his religious experiences, which can 
be developed into a connected thought, 
and which, in the words of the poet, 
“will carry with it its only ideal value 
important for such a subject as Reli- 
gion.” (Introduction). 

The poet has scrupulously avoided all 
reference to any system of thought, 
Indian or European; at times, he, in 
inner sympathy with the visions of the 
poets and the prophets, has freely quot- 
ed from them. Though the poet has 
avoided all reference to scholurly philos- 
ophy, still it must be said that he has, 
just like all great men of inspiration 
and intuition, an unconscious philos- 
ophy of his own, for philosophy is after 
all life and vision, and not merely 
systematization ; and Rabindranath, 
true to his oriental instinct, has not 
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confined himself to the present-day 
tendency of the West to put truth to 
the dissection of analytical reason — a 
dissection which often kills the spirit 
and becomes satisfied with the bones of 
logic. In this day of the world, hide- 
bound as it is by the partialities of 
visions and imperfect perspectives of 
life, it is indeed a great relief and a wel- 
come sign that the Hibbcrt lecturer 
should go beyond the usual run of the 
philosophical studies into the deeper 
mysteries of life, revealed in the poet 
as an artist, as a teacher, and as a 
mystic. Revelations have their specific 
differences, for the same spirit is 
creative as an artist, is communicative 
as a teacher, and is receptive as a 
mystic. The soul of the poet in its 
moments of wise passivity feels the 
luminous freedom and shining truth of 
man in the Universal Man. The mes- 
sage of the super-personal world of Man 
streams into his receptive soul mostly 
through nature, but this message is not 
confined to the unmeaning vastness and 
majesty of nature before which the little 
soul is silenced ; on the other hand, the 
message carries with it “not only in- 
formation, but ‘a harmony,’ ” ‘the 
unity of a vision.’ In this joyous com- 
munion the poet feels the larger mean- 
ing of his Self “when the barrier vanish- 
ed between him and what was beyond 
himself.” The soul of the poet is in 
anxious solicitude for this communion, 
for it destroys the line that separates 
man from the super-personal world 
of Man and creates discord, noise, 
confusion in place of concord, harmony, 
rhythm. But the communion is not 
the silent communion of the mystic, 
anxious to lose his all in the Super- 
personal Self; the communion awakens 
in the poet the creativeness of a genius, 
— and he scatters round the joyous mes- 
sage which he receives in the depth of 
his soul. Creativeness has its unique- 


ness, for the poet is not self-consciously 
creative — he gives himself up, and the 
Cosmic Creative Artist finds a communi- 
cative expression through the dedicated 
self of the poet. The poet himself does 
not find reason why he is chosen as the 
partner and asks in wonder and amaze- 
ment : 

“Did’st thou share my days and 

nights, 

My deeds and dreams for the 

alchemy of thy art, 
And string in the chain of music 
my songs of autumn and spring 
And gather the flowers from my 
mature moments for thy crown?” 

Rabindranath sings, not confined to 
himself, but in the supcr-conscious 
union with his Jivandevata. His lyre, 
therefore, gives out melody and har- 
mony which are not strictly his own, 
but which are expressions of the cosmic 
dance of Life and Delight. The poet 
feels that the creativeness is more or 
less a miracle, for creation implies to 
him the finest expression through which 
the Spirit realizes itself. The Upa- 
nishads say, “God creates this universe 
after Tapas,” i.c., the complete with- 
drawal of Self in meditation. Creation 
follows meditation. Meditation is the 
withdrawal to feel and master the de- 
light of Self; creativeness is the ex- 
pression of the delight. The two go 
together. If this is true of the Cosmic 
Poet, it is no less true of the individual 
poet, and the creative genius of the poet 
becomes prominent in him because of 
his withdrawnness in the super-per- 
sonal life in his moments of receptivity. 

By the instinct of creativeness “man 
transcends the component parts of his 
own character,” his separate indivi- 
duality, and has a cosmic appeal. 
Creation is always an extra-individual 
projection, and it frees life to cross its 
barren individuality and to embrace 
the wider totality. And thus it is fl 
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great civilizing force. “Civilisation,* * 
in the words of the poet, “is a creation 
of art, created for the objective realisa- 
tion of a vision of the spiritually per- 
fect.” Creativeness is, therefore, cos- 
mic in its origin as well as in its expres- 
sion. The individual is creator, so far 
as it is the supra-individual, and 
the individual enjoys the universal in 
the civilisation through the art of 
creation. The universal becomes con- 
crete in the art of creation, and, there- 
fore, enjoys the life of rhythm, “the 
heart of all creation. ” This “magic of 
rhythm” is the art in creation and art 
of literature. This rhythm is not only 
true in the world of literature, but it is 
also true of the world of philosophy, for 
does not philosophy believe in a har- 
mony of reason, in the common tech- 
nique, in self-consistcncy? Philosophy is 
the rhythm of reason. This rhythm of 
reason is in the person, it is in the 
Supra-person. And the two are again 
in eternal harmony with each other. 
This union in the eternal harmony re- 
presents the essence of the poet’s philo- 
sophy. Man, through the stages of evo- 
lution has come to personality and 
reason and has transcended the par- 
tialities embodied in the lower creation. 
He has also transcended the conception 
of force and power. This conception of 
personality is at once individual and 
extra-individual. It is a reference to 
the Higher Man with which the con- 
crete person feels unison and harmony, 
but this extra-individual reference to 
the Cosmic Person does not lend any 
support to any kind of dualism, for the 
Infinite is Advaita — Absolute Unity, 
in which comprehension of the multi- 
tude is not as in an outer receptacle, but 
as in an inner perfection that permeates 
and exceeds its contents like the beauty 
In a lotus which is ineffably more than 
all the contents of the flower.” The 
poet’s vision of the Infinite lies not “in 


the magnitude of extension,” but in “an 
intense quality of harmony.” 

The poet has no sympathy with the 
Infinite as the magnitude of existence, 
for it is more or less blank ; it is a lower 
category of existence from which the 
spiritual and the moral value — which 
lies essentially in the community of 
spirits and their communion — is entirely 
lost. It is something which leaves us 
cold and takes away the joys of life, the 
bliss of union, the blessings of love. 
The order of value has a greater appeal 
to the poet than the blank negation, or 
the colourless expansion which excites 
the admiration of the scientific man. 
Life denies this barrenness and rises in 
order and harmony, till it reaches the 
fullness of the concrete self in the 
spiritual communion. And this union 
is essentially spiritual and not mental. 
This is established in Yoga, which 
transcends the limits of mind. It 
is the union of the soul with the Soul, 
wherefrom the mind withdraws. Mind 
can touch the surface world of pheno- 
mena but not Ihc deeper world of Spirit. 

In this light of spiritual union the 
Self feels the essence of itself as 
Anandam, bliss, and the An and am is 
the love that unites the Divine and the 
human. Love moves the Divine to be 
man, and inspires man to be divine. 
The centripetal and centrifugal pro- 
cesses eternally keep up the festivity of 
delight and bliss, and fill the soul with 
a joyous consciousness. This enjoyment 
follows the supreme self -giving in renun- 
ciation. Renunciation is not the nega- 
tion of self but its dedication. But 
this self-giving gives the soul the taste 
of Mukti (release), from the sense of 
separateness, from isolation, in the 
supreme Unity residing in the heart of 
things. The poet sees the hope of civi- 
lisation in the perfection of human rela- 
tionship on the basis of the supreme 
unity. The more wc conceive the 
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supreme Unity, the more we come to 
feel the disinterested joy in the fuller 
and the completer life, and can welcome 
the touch of infinite life through civilisa- 
tion. The Infinite touches us directly 
through inward soul, and indirectly 
through civilisation, and when the civi- 
lisation is looked upon as the reflection 
of the divine Self, the barrier between 
the man and the civilisation dies away, 
and the man of the cave welcomes the 
stream of light through civilisation as 
not an unwelcome visitor, but as the 
carrier of the message of the Eternal 
and embracing life, inspiring us with 
faith, hope and love. Life thus feels 
freedom in and out, for in the life of 
Spirit freedom and harmony hold the 
sway. 

Rabindranath as a teacher brings this 
message of harmony to his students. 
The teacher is communicative of the 
message through rhythm in life, while 
the poet is communicative through 
rhythm in verse. The poet is the 
teacher when the life radiates its mes- 
sage directly through the touch of the 
living, heart and the enlightened person. 
But the teacher communicates by being 
himself the medium of superior Self, by 
his appeal to the sense of freshness and 
freedom which finds itself expressed in 
the atmosphere of purity and simpli- 
city. It chastens but does not compel, 
it restrains but does not kill. It deve- 
lops that sensitiveness of the spirit 
which welcomes everything, in the 
joyous spirit of the soul, which traces 
the footprints of the Divine in things of 
creation. The soul is kept ever green 
in the joyous purity, and is not dried 
up through the rigour of asceticism. 
The poet as a teacher is anxious to 
wake up that freshness of the soul, and 
encourages that creativeness in art, that 
wise repose in silence, that communi- 
cativeness in service which inevitably 
follow if the spirit is not dulled 


by the rigidity of routine life and 
discipline. 

The main thesis of the book lies in 
the comprehensive vision of life, in its 
expression and transcendence, and both 
the aspects of life interest the poet. 
Though the poet does not challenge the 
faith of those who believe in the com- 
plete merging of the soul in the In- 
finite, still he has greater sympathy 
with the vision of life that is ever 
creative and expressive, at the same 
time ever withdrawn and fixed in its 
transcendent An and am. 

Since this book is a leaf from the life 
of the poet, we give it a cordial welcome 
as representing the synthetic vision of 
life and spirit. But what we expected 
most from a man of fine susceptibilities 
of the poet, was some pronouncement 
regarding the deep abyss of mystic life 
which has been the spelling force in the 
life of the great mystics. The choice 
in spiritual life has always been between 
the life of silence and the life of union 
and service. And the great mystics all 
over the world have emphasized the 
calm and the silence. And the book 
would have been more welcome as a 
help in spiritual life, had the poet given 
the analysis of the calm, the reasons for 
its rejection or acceptance. The poet 
seems to be in favour of the joy of 
creativeness and communion, hut the 
reasons for his own almost unconscious 
disavowal of the life of silence, have 
not been adduced. This is an impor- 
tant point that is missing; since the 
poet is emphasizing the one aspect of 
life, he should have given illuminating 
reasons for the rejection of the life of 
complete merging as the spiritual quest 
of man. And since in India, such a 
total absorption and emancipation has 
been the ideal amongst a class of 
thinkers, the poet’s closer examination 
of this aspect of life and realization 
would have been much welcomed. 



“ EDUCATION” WHICH DOES NOT EDUCATE 

A view of the Village School in India 
By Dr. G. S. Krishnayya, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia) 


“ Education should not aim at a dead 
awareness of static facts, hut an activity 
directed toward the world that our 
rflorts arc to create .” — Bertrand 
Russell. 

The deplorable condition of the Indian 
rural community is rendered at least 
partially intelligible by the village 
school situation. The horrors of the one 
are matched only by the evils of the 
other. What the pupil learns at school 
is not any more promising than the 
conditions under which he learns it. 

“Such primary education as is pro- 
vided,” states a distinguished Indian 
leader, 1 “is of an impractical character. 
The cultivator and the craftsman view 
it with disfavour, as tending to estrange 
their boys from their surroundings and 
to make them dissatisfied with their 
hereditary calling without necessarily 
litting them for any thing better.” 
Dealing with the same subject, writes 
an Englishman 2 whose position and 
experience render his judgment on 
ninny matters dependable : “It is a 
problem that the British Government 
Have as yet hardly considered. The 
schools that they have so far establish- 
ed in the villages have but little relation 
to the facts of village fife. They arc 
not really designed to educate villagers, 
hut to be the first rungs of a ladder 
leading up to the university.” 

Although most village children arc 
brought up in an atmosphere where 

Sir M. Visvcsvaraya : Reconstructing 
P. 268. 

Bishop Whitehead ; Indian Problems , 
PP. 155-6. 
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illiteracy prevails, “reading, writing and 
arithmetic, in their most formal phases, 
compose almost the whole present 
curriculum of the village primary 
school. Much time is wasted in the 
reiteration of material already learnt. 
Other subjects are slighted unless they 
are stringently required by the regula- 
tions and the inspecting staff.” 3 It 
must be said, however, that so far as 
the education codes are concerned a 
certain amount of leeway in the curri- 
culum is often allowed, and that in some 
areas geography, history, nature study, 
drawing, physical exercise, etc., also 
are taught. 4 Sewing is usually pro- 
vided for girls. Though no clear dis- 
tinction is drawn between the curricula 
for rural and urban schools, actually 
fewer subjects are taught in the villages 
than in the towns. A serious trouble 
with the present curricula is their rigidly 
logical organization into watertight sub- 
jects. 

Reading is poorly taught. In addi- 
tion to the difficulty of mastering the 
alphabet with 200 to 500 sound com- 
binations, there is the extremely 
inadequate provision of reading books. 
In many villages there are only one or 
two books for the whole school, and 
even these are un suited for use in 
village schools. The teaching of writ- 
ing is inefficient in the extreme and 
therefore takes a needlessly long time. 
Grammar is emphasized a great deal 
and is begun early. Reading and writ- 

• Olcott, Mason : Village Schools and 
Teachers in India, p. 116. 

4 Report on the Progress of Education m 

India, *912-17. 
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ing are taught most often by the 
alphabet method without sufficient 
motive on the part of the child — hence 
the amazing lapse into illiteracy. 
Arithmetic is difficult and uninterest- 
ing/’ “Far too much attention is 
given to memorization and the shouting 
of tables, and mechanical drill, and too 
little to measurement. Much valuable 
time is often wasted in the daily repeti- 
tion of a lifeless routine.”* This 
describes not only the teaching of 
arithmetic, but the general method of 
teaching village children. 

The Education departments have 
often tried to encourage handwork, like 
clay-modelling and rope-making, and 
have met with indifferent success. The 
children have little interest or respect 
for work of this kind, as it is presented 
now, and it is generally even worse 
taught than the subjects involving 
facility with letters. As a result, 
children do not get enough practical 
work, and are denied the educational 
value of such activity. 

Education in India in general and in 
the villages in particular can hardly be 
said to be adapted to the needs — 
economical, physical, social or intellec- 
tual — of the people. It tends to 
accentuate the weaknesses, and encour- 
age the undesirable tendencies easily 
noticeable everywhere. Tt is not 
evident that the rural curriculum 
consciously counteracts any of the 
dominant evils wrought by long stand- 
ing custom and tradition. In other 
words, village education not only does 
not remove the handicaps of the 

8 Children in the second year of the 1 loin- 
hay schools arc (were?) required to know 
multiplication tables up to 80 times 10. 

8 Olcott, Mason : Village Schools and 
Teachers in India, p. 117. “Wc frequently 
proceed from the unknown to the unknown, 
and a boy’s memory is the only faculty which 
is cultivated.” Education in Bombay, 19*21, 
p. 16. 


villager, but in many cases tends to 
strengthen their hold. 

“The failure of the Indian education- 
al system to train character has often 
been criticised, and with justice .” 7 
The material now taught in the villages 
being largely separated from rural life, 
does little to start the children making 
any improvement in the economic, 
physical and social conditions under 
which they live. Co-operation and 
missionary zeal for service arc rarely 
instilled through the school. A social 
attitude that will overcome the barriers 
of caste, creed and colour and develop 
a sense of responsibility for community 
welfare has yet to be developed through 
the introduction of constructive activi- 
ties to be carried on in association with 
others. If a social atmosphere is to 
prevail, class work will not be con- 
ducted by methods which suggest a 
drill sergeant on inspection. “Social 
interest and understanding cannot he 
properly developed in a school the con 
tent of whose curriculum, and method 
of whose classroom work isolate the 
thought life, of the pupil from the large 
community interests about him.” s In 
the words of the Missionary Com- 
mission on village education in India, 
education should not be a mere means 
to a moral life, it should be the life 
itself. The truest education, therefore, 
is that whose administration, curriculum 
and method of teaching, arc most per- 
meated with the social spirit. 

Village schools generally do nothing 
to encourage thinking, since their pre- 
dominant emphasis is on absorption and 
memorization. Long dependence on 
the authority of custom and tradition 
has made unquestioning faith and 
implicit obedience almost a part of the 
villager’s second nature. Where supers- 

1 Report on Indian Constitutional ltefoinis, 
p. 151. 

* Village Education in India , p. 77. 
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tition has a stronghold, and fear is a 
powerful force, there is no better 
remedy than the cultivation of the 
habit of thinking. And yet Indian 
education has not begun to supply it.* 
Conformity rather than initiative, 
resignation rather than adventure, is 
so definitely the outcome of modern 
education in India that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s criticism that it develops a 
“slave mentality” is fully justified. 

Village education has been altogether 
too literary. The Calcutta University 
Report says, “The cultivator has not 
yet learnt to value education as an 
equipment for his life. He often fears, 
not without reason, that his children 
may be tempted away from the land by 
a system of training which has no bear- 
ing upon the work in the fields . 10 From 
the emphasis upon reading and writing 
and the enormous time spent on 
acquiring those skills, it is clear that the 
practical side is bound to be neglected. 
This defect is an inevitable manifesta- 
tion in the primary grades of what is 
characteristic of the whole system of 
Hrilish education in India . 11 Doubtless 

u ‘•Where nature study and geography are 
taught in Lhc‘ villages, they consist mostly of 
tin* dull memorizing of disconnected names 
and terms. The pupils know utmost nothing 
of the history and conditions of India.” — 
Olcolt, Mason: Village Schools and Teachers 
in India, p. 112. 

1,1 Heporl I, p. 27. 

11 ‘‘The British Indian Government (which) 
gave to those classes that welcomed instruc- 
tion a system which is divorced from their 
needs in being too literary, and which pro- 
duced, far in excess of the aelual demands of 
Indian conditions, a body of educated young 
nien whose training hail prepared them only 
for the learned professions or government 
s,1 rvices. M Pillai, P. P. : Economic Condi- 
tions in India , p. 37. Sir Valentine Chi ml 
remarks that “our present system of Indian 
‘‘ducat ion in fact presents in an exaggerated 
. ,n » from the point of view of the cultiva- 
J ,<MI °f the intellect, most of the defeets al- 
Pgcd against a classieal education by its 
mtterest opponents in Western countries, 
where, after all, the classics form only a 


literacy is a very desirable possession 
and urgently needed, but even more 
than that is to be coveted health, and 
means of livelihood. If the school had 
any obvious and direct bearing upon 
the well-being and progress of the com- 
munity, it would stress health, hygiene 
and sanitation most, but as a rule these 
subjects are almost entirely ignored in 
the rural curriculum. A good deal of 
play would be provided both inside and 
outside the school. The health of the 
community would be a matter of grave 
concern for the rural school, and well 
might it be. Til order to improve the 
economic conditions of the village, 
great importance would be attached to 
handicrafts, pre-vocation al work, better 
methods of agriculture, a more whole- 
some attitude towards manual labour, 
and in general, pains would be taken 
to prevent a lapse into illiteracy, and 
education for leisure would be provided. 
“Practical education is, however, as 
urgently needed for Indian agriculture 
as for any other form of Indian indus- 
try. The selection of land and of seeds, 
the use of suitable manure, and 
intelligent rotation of crops, the adop- 
tion of better methods and less anti- 
quated implements can only be brought 
about by practical education.”* - 

part, however important, of the curriculum, 
and neither Latin nor Greek is the medium 
for the teaching of every subject.” Indian 
Unrest, p. 122. 

12 Chiral, Sir Valentine: Indian Unrest , 
p. 2G3. Apropos the situation in India it 
is consoling to hear from the Official Ilcpnrt 
on Education in the Vhillipine Islands , 1920, 
that “young people, whether they leave be- 
fore or after graduation, forsake the life of 
their own people, develop a contempt for 
manual labour, seek membership in the in- 
tellectual occupations, drift to the towns and 
cities and in many instances prey upon their 
more ignorant fellows. They loose all de- 
sire to participate in those basic economic 
activities of agriculture and industry, which 
have been the support of man since he 
emerged from barbarism, and which must 
remain his chief support for generations to 
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The crux of the matter is this : the 
curriculum so far has not been linked 
up with the world into which the 
children are going, nor has the school 
realized its obligation to the village. 
One of the main reasons why so little 
progress has been made towards the 
solution of the difficult problem of 
vilfage education during the last several 
decades is that it has been dealt with 
in isolation. The village school has 
been a thing by itself, having little or 
no influence on the general welfare of 
the village community, and education 

come. They get no satisfaction from handl- 
ing the plough, hammer and saw, but seek 
salaried positions in professions, commerce, 
or government office. To he sure, indivi- 
duals must be prepared for such occupations, 
hut no school that points in this direction 
can adequately defend the policy of attrac t- 
ing large numbers of pupils.*’ 


has too long been conceived as the 
teaching of ‘subjects. 5 The system 
should take into account the self- 
sufficing, independent character of the 
Indian village. A Targe majority of the 
children educated in the schools will 
have to stay in the village and take 
their part in its life and work. Nor can 
we afford to forget that we have to deal 
with life as a whole and not in com- 
partments. Dirt, debt, drink, disease, 
caste, child marriage, infant mortality, 
immorality, and ignorance are so 
closely related that it is impossible to 
deal effectively with any of them in 
isolation. If in education one is seek- 
ing an adjustment between the child and 
environment, this will not be attained 
by divorcing the school environment 
from all the child lias known and will 
experience. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, THE ALCHEMIST OF 
"irODEKN INDIA 

By V. N. Meiita, I.C.S. 


Swami Vivekanand’s life has been 
the subject of innumerable erudite 
treatises and discourses by savants and 
admirers. In the words of the French 
writer Andre Maurois, biography in the 
case of Vivekanand is a peculiar vehicle 
for the self-expression of the biographer, 
and therefore till the eve of human 
consciousness, publicists will have a 
peculiar fascination for this subject. 
They will pfunge into this vast ocean 
of practical mysticism and come out 
with pearls peculiarly their own, but 
which have all along been implicit in 
that mighty spirit. I have been asked 
to take this plunge. I would have 
hesitated, but I am braced up by the 


recollection of my college days when I 
like the rest of the younger men of my 
generation was an aviveki lover of 
Vivekanand. I have advisedly used 
that word instead of ‘admirer.’ We 
were all fascinated by his wonderfully 
expressive eyes. There is a German 
saying “In den Augen liegt das Her/.” 
(In the eyes lies the heart). The eyes 
were the real windows through which 
one peeped into his beautiful soul ami 
loved him. Did not his master Shree 
Ram Krishna fall in love with him 
because of his eyes? I had read his 
books and speeches before my father 
who admired everything that was manly 
and robust in the teaching of our 
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religion. Let me indulge a little in this 
reminiscent vein as it explains my 
approach to Vivekanand. 

India on the eve of the twentieth 
century had been lifted up — some say 
tilted up rather awry from its slough 
of despond by political consciousness. 
Mr. Tilak in our parts, and Lai Mohan 
Ghosh, and Surendra Nath Banerji in 
Bengal had made things hum. We con- 
tinuously heard the din, ‘we shall not 
be exploited,’ ‘no more hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.’ This message 
however touched us on the physical 
plane. But I have always believed and 
with age and thinking I have been con- 
firmed in my anti-Marxist attitude, that 
Economics alone cannot make a man. 
I believe that it can mar him, but for 
man-making you want the alchemist, 
who can put man in the alembic of his 
philosophy, and refashion him. 4 To my 
mind the only school of Economists 
which has succeeded in man-making has 
not been that of Marx with its trumpet 
blast of class consciousness, but the 
Rochdale pioneers, William Morris, 
Holyoake and Raiffeisen, the co-opera- 
tors par excellence whose work the 
French Economist Prof. Gide has 
delineated in its spiritual aspects, in 
words which a Frenchman alone can 
weave as a robe to clothe the person- 
ality of a movement. They taught not 
class consciousness but the unity of all 

WjjFnfir i 

Co-operation, as we have become 
familiar with it now, had not appeared 
lm our students’ horizon. Lord 
Curzon first made it popular in 1904. 
We were all ardent individualists — what 
I might call the pure sugar-candy of 
^nthamism, believing that if every- 
body took a bite of the common stock 
hunger of each would be satisfied — 
forgetting that unreformed human 
7 


nature oftener bites more than it can 
chew, and hustles out the weak into 
the corner of depletion. Man-making 
in its spiritual aspect was therefore 
what was wanted, not politics alone, 
though politics was necessary. Who 
supplied the leaven ? Dayanand of 
Kathiawar and Vivekanand of Bengal. 
Both made Vedanta ride on horse-back, 
as has been said of Prophet Mohammad 
that his religion was Christianity on 
horseback. He made Vedanta practical 
— not the esoteric creed of tfie person 
who sat in a corner, negligent like 
St. Simon the stylite of the vermin on 
his body and the dirt and death about 
him — wrapt in the contemplation of the 
non-ego, till such time as the web of 
waya might be torn away and he 
realized the oneness with the Brahm. He 
was taught by his Master, Ram Krishna 
Paramhansa, to look upon the world as 
the Lila of the Mother — Brahm in its 
undifferentiated form — the kite flown in 
the sky and held on to the earth with 
the string of illusion ; or it I might be 
allowed to give a simile, the world to 
him was like the strings of the Vina, 
the human being was the artist who 
was tuning the strings to get the right 
dhuam out of them. Time will come 
when the instrument will respond to 
the player’s touch and then, as a 
beautiful Sitar-player and singer related 
to me once his experience, the difference 
between the player, the instrument and 
the audience would melt away into the 
consciousness of one ineffable sound and 
the magic kite would then snap its 
earthly attachment and fly away. This 
Sitar-player was once playing the Sitar 
before a lady of royal house, in the pre- 
sense of a Satiny asi , in the beautiful 
Achhebal Gardens sacred to Jehangir 
and Nurmahal in Kashmir. He was 
singing the song composed by the court 
musician of Kotah K vz ’HW 

, The veil dropped away and 
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the seer saw his identity with the 
universe, and then the idea of unity 
welled forth to drown all idea of 
separateness. This teaching of Ram 
Krishna, that the practical Vedantist 
had to embrace the world as it is, out of 
tune and discordant in its response, and 
make it in tune with the music of unity, 
had eaten into the very marrow of 
Vivekanand’s life. If I may quote an- 
other realist who was all the same a 
mystic all his life, Goethe, Ram Krishna 
felt that the real character of the practi- 
cal Vedantist would develop by coming 
into embrace with the world and not 
avoiding it. Says Goethe in Tasso : 

‘Talent will grow and 

ilower in solitude, 
Character in the crowd.” 

Romain Rolland in his life of Ram 
Krishna narrates the story of the piety- 
proud Narada, how he one day asked 
Lord Krishna, “Who is the greatest 
Bhakta?” Shri Krishna named a parti- 
cular knshtknr living in such and such 
corner of the earth. Narada with his 
wounded ego and unslakcd curiosity 
went about to find him out. He met 
him. He was an ordinary rustic intent 
on his daily toil. He questioned him as 
to the length of his devotion. “I 
mutter,” he said, “Govind’s name twice 
at morn and twice at eve and am busy 
earning a bare living out of this small 
plot of land.” Narada came back 
puffed with the triumph of his dis- 
covery. “Surely Lord ! thou art mis- 
taken. He mentions thy name only 
four times a day.” (Repeating Lord’s 
name is part of the routine of a Vaish- 
nava Bhakta.) Shri Krishna gave one 
reply : “Try again.” He asked Narada 
whether he would perform one feat for 
him satisfactorily and carry out his 
injunction to the letter and spirit and 
then he will be able to find out the true 
Bhakta. He gave him a pot full to 
the brim with water. He had to 


circumambulate a certain sacred hill and 
complete the pradakshina between dawn 
and sunset without spilling a drop of 
the sacred liquid. Narada started and 
returned in time with the water of life 
stilf unspilt. “How glad am I Narada,” 
he said, “but tell me — truthful Bhakta 
that you are — how many times between 
dawn and sunset did you mention my 
name?” “Master! I was so busy 
guarding this water of life from spilling 
that 1 never thought of mentioning 
your name even once.” The Lord 
smiled, “Is not the kashtkar a better 
Bhakta than you, Narada? He has to 
carry the water of life unspilt so that 
he and his family can live and yet finds 
time to repeat my name four times a 
day.” 

In the words of Abul Fazl’s inscrip- 
tion on the temple to Din-i-Illahi in 
Kashmir, Knfra Kafirru icn din dindar 
m; Zarra-hiairdi dil-i-attarm. The per- 
fume seller knows the smell of the rose- 
petal. This parable which Kabir might 
as well have written has sarcastic refer- 
ence to the length of devotional 
occupation of conventional devotees, to 
the detriment of the five wahayajnas 
of life which properly performed make 
one relish the bread of life. Romain 
Rolland has referred to the song of 
Goethe’s harpist in Wilhelmmeister as 
echoing the sentiment of the typical 
peasant, who is happy because he has 
earned his bread with the sweat of his 
brow and repeated with the stotra-kar 

m crcifiasi i 

Whatever I do, I offer it to Thee, oh 
Shambhu, in worship. I have not my 
Goethe by my side and all the four 
beautiful lines, I have forgotten. I ° Il ty 
remember the first line. 

“Wer nie Sein Brot mit Triinen ass, 
he who never ate his bread with tears 
does not know true piety. He cannot 
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hunger after God’s grace. That was 
the parable that had eaten into Viveka- 
aiatad’s being. The master had told 
him, “You are Nara, the incarnation 
of Narayan reborn on the earth to take 
away the misery of humanity.” 

ftran src ** w mmw. i 

not fa\m but 

Before I speak more on this aspect of 
his life, I might refer to his alembic 
for character-making. It was a kind of 
spiritual conc-ism — self-hypnosis. He 
laid emphasis on the necessity for 
realizing that one’s salvation lies in one- 
self, that every one has the particle 
of Bra hm in him, and he can by self- 
development attain unity with the 
Formless. India was at that time 
suffering from three undesirable com- 
plexes : an inferiority complex, a 
persecution complex and a spurious 
superiority complex. He tried to exor- 
cise away the inferiority complex by 
instilling into the mind of each indivi- 
dual that it was not by constant repeti- 
tion of his helplessness, of his being a 
sinner that he would share in Divine 
grace ; but it was by conscious effort to 
realize that as long as he was in bond- 
age he was a sinner and that with true 
knowledge that bondage would dis- 
appear. Vivekanand was not the 
initiator of a new system. Like 
Shankara he expounded the Vedas and 
Bpanishads. Shree Ram Krishna want- 
ed him to be the witness of the best in 
Hinduism : that means that the Hindu 
had to do his ‘Nitya karma’ satisfac- 
torily instead of retiring from the world 
and except in rare cases being a mere 
Flaneur, i.e., for all practical purposes 
an idler. In order to attain that true 
knowledge he has to know the world 
and make it in tune with himself in 


order that he may realize his person- 
ality. It is in this that according to the 
Vedanta one’s real salvation lies. The 
persecution complex lay in the fact that 
the political rulers were represented to 
be keeping down the subject popula- 
tion. This argument peeped in at 
every stage. As fong as one remained 
under that complex one made no effort 
to improve oneself, no effort was made 
to realize that there were so many 
inherent faults in the system that 
subjection was inevitable. He laid 
emphasis on these defects and told the 
people in so many words that by their 
own strength could they erect a new 
nationhood and that man-making in the 
true sense of the word should be their 
task ; nobody else could help them. 
The superiority complex was a more 
dangerous one, because of its insidious 
character, which made them act like 
the bankrupt, who always thinks how 
rich his ancestors were, but makes no 
effort to extricate himself from his pre- 
sent position of worthlessness. Viveka- 
nand never hesitated to point out the 
faults while emphasizing the special 
glories of the ancient heritage. This 
aspect of his life’s teaching cannot be 
too often emphasized. It is customary 
to lay stress on the mock and gentle 
character of Hinduism. Vivekanand 
emphasized the aggressive and manly 
aspect of the teaching of the Acharvas, 
which made each man feel equal to the 
highest, which made each man feel that 
he was indispensable to his neighbour 
and which also made each man realize 
that his salvation lay in the salvation 
of his neighbours. He therefore made 
a conscious effort to contribute his mite 
to the task of man-making. It was no 
small task making the average Indian 
feel that he could by self-discipline and 
self-knowledge make a man of himself, 
instead of remaining the manikin he 
was represented to be. The same effort 
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was made by the Norwegian Ibsen and 
he has in the picture of his Peer Gynt 
given us a characteristic portrayal of 
the Norwegian, voluble in words, 
plausible in arguments, but essentially 
lacking in manliness, and intellectual 
sturdiness. He wanted him to get out 
of his “inferiority complex” and like 
his hero — Brand, rise to the conscious- 
ness of manhood in full efflorescence 
with its powers fully evolved. Of 
Germany in the beginning of the 19th 
century Freiligrath had said, “Deutsch- 
land ist Hamlet” — Germany has become 
weak-willed like Hamlet — and it re- 
quired the castigation of Nietzsche to 
rouse Germany out of its mental 
flabbiness and rise to full manhood. 
Vivekanand in his tour from Madras 
to Almora worked that miracle on the 
spiritual plane. My memory goes back 
thirty years and I remember that this 
was the impression that we fresh in 
college felt as the essence of his message. 
This, then, is one aspect of his life which 
is of special interest to us in 1931, when 
we are on the threshold of a new era. 
Man, as of old, is the architect of 
his own fortune. Nobody else can 
unmake him, though it is more often 
than not that he can unmake himself, 
and it is his teaching that should brace 
one up in hypnotizing oneself into the 
belief that one having the essence of 
the Eternal in him was capable of rising 
to any height. 

I therefore come again to that other 
aspect of his life, his intense pre- 
occupation with the world in its 
whirligig about which I had already 
spoken. It is this intense realization of 
the necessity of putting the Vina strings 
in tune that made Vivekanand embrace 
humanity, following the footsteps of his 
Master and take to the service of sorely 
afflicted humanity. He was all his life 
acting as Jivan-mukta, “who did not 
desire to open the door for the Nirvi- 


kalpa Samadhi to come in till the 
Mother wanted it to come out” before 
he had helped his fellow countrymen 
in the task of man-making and building 
up the solidarity of the nation. Like 
Rantideva he would be heard saying 

sfartf 5:fw<nwi i 

11 

and like Dhruva 

5T HT pww I 
3:ief <rwHi 

and it is this aspect of his teaching that 
has brought into being for Northern 
India a band of workers, who like the 
Franciscans of old are wedded to 
poverty, but who are out like the band 
of angels led by Ariel in the second 
part of Faust, to succour the dis- 
tressed. 

“Be the sufferer saint or sinner, 
They have pity for the man 11 

— Faust , U Pt. 

India needed these friars, Dominican^ 
and Franciscans, who took to the road 
to dispel ignorance, to alleviate suffer- 
ing and to befriend the friendless, 
whether one turns to Hardwar where 
pilgrims congregate to catch a glimpse 
of the Ganges in her morn or to holy 
Benares, the great city of the dead, 
the Ashramas established by these Ram 
Krishna friars have brought uplift and 
healing to the poor and the suffering, 
however lowly and however disgusting 
to the naked eye the suffering may he. 
The pity that was implicit in the action 
of Gautama when he took up the 
maimed lambkin in his arms on his 
way to “Rajgriha” is everywhere in- 
evidence in the action of these humble 
friars. They are educated men men 
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of good families and eligible prospects — 
yet they have preferred poverty to 
affluence, because they have felt the 
Master’s call. In areas devastated by 
floods or famine or amongst crowds 
stricken down with diseases, the Iriar 
in his ‘geraa’ cloth is in evidence carry- 
ing the message of hope and healing 
to the friendless and the despised. It 
is this second aspect of the work that 
made the greatest appeal to my wife 
and to myself when we were in Benares 
for three years and I take this public 
opportunity of laying my tribute of 
respect at the feet of the Master whose 
teaching has sown the seed of a monastic 
system under modern conditions which 
has shown the zeal and learning, and 
happily so far none of the weakness and 


corruption, of Buddhist monasticism. 
May the austere purity of the Master 
that burnt up in its fire of austerity 
and *tyag’ anything ignoble, preserve 
this band of workers in purity of 
thought, speech and action, so as to lead 
my countrymen to a higher level of 
individual and neighbourly existence. 
The message of the Orator by Divine 
Right, as Vivekanand was called in 
America, is still an inspiration to many 
of us. I have attempted as I said to 
put before you two out of the many 
gems that could be dug out from the 
inexhaustible mine of his life, but these 
two gems are rare Parash-manis. The 
touch of the one makes one a man ; the 
touch of the other has made the whole 
world kin. 


GURU AMAll DASS 

(Ey utility) 

By Prof. Tkja Singh, M.A. 


Obedience, though extremely useful 
in the early stages of spiritual training, 
is not always helpful in bringing 
a man forward towards the goal of 
responsibility. When indulged in too 
indiseriminately, it might do positive 
harm by making men slavish. Guru 
Angad himself had realized this danger, 
when he set down the following ideal 
of obedience : 

“Nanak, obey him who is worthy to 
he obeyed ” 1 

“He, who acts according to the will 
of the Lord, receives his reward. 
Nanak, he is worthy of homage .” 2 

Obedience is, therefore, dangerous to 

' Humkali ki Par, II. 

' Sttrang ki Far, II. 


the spirit of truth, unless it is allied 
with Discrimination and Fixity of 
Purpose. 

Guru Amar Dass (U79-1571), the 
third Guru, followed up with an 
opportune teaehing. A bard sang of 
him : 

“Firm as the mountain of Meru, thou 
art swayed not by the gusts of wind .”* 1 

Such stories as those of Prema of 
Talwandi and Paro of Dalla, who would 
seek the company of the Guru in the 
face of all dilliculties, show that cons- 
tancy to the lixed ideal had become a 
common feature of the Sikh character 
by that time. But. more needful was 
it for the Guru to see that too much 


* Humkali ki Fur, Satta. 
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was not made of worldly position or 
religious differences. He, therefore, 
developed into a regular institution the 
custom of inter-dining started by Guru 
Nanak. He would oblige all his 
visitors, Hindu and Mohammedan 
alike, to partake of his free kitchen 
before he would consent to see them. 
Even Akbar and the Raja of Haripur, 
when they came to sec him, had to do 
the same. All had to sit in a line and 
cat together. There was no supersti- 
tion of the chauka. The third Guru 
says that, even if lie were a most 
learned Pundit of world-wide renown, 
“he would take care to remember that 
nothing is polluted in the kitchen. All 
outlined kitchens arc false. Only He is 
pure .” 4 

In this way, the people were made 
to renounce their social prejudices and 
look upon each other as brothers. 

This feeling was further strengthened 
in men by their being made to practise 
virtues that spring out of the sense of 
brotherliness. The greatest virtue of 
the third Guru was his self-restraint in 
dealing with others, lie says : 

“He, in whose heart there is love, has 
already obtained salvation. 

He controls his senses and finds the 
way of truth and self-restraint .” 5 * 

When Datu, the son of Guru Angad, 
attacked Guru Amur Dass and kicked 
him off his seat, the latter’s only reply 
was, “O honoured Sir, pardon me. 
My old bones must have hurt your 
tender foot.” The same humility and 
self-restraint he taught others : “O 

4 Maru ki Var, III. That from that time 

onwards there was no sanctity observed 
about eating and drinking among the Sikhs, 

may be gathered from the following story 

taken from the Dabistan-i-Mazahib : One 
Partab Mai, a learned Hindu, said to his son 
who was inclined to turn Mohammedan, “If 
you want to get freedom in eating, you may 
better join Sikhism, where there is no restric- 
tion about food.” 

8 Majh Ashtpudi , III. 


Sheikh, restrain thy mind which now 
wanders towards the four cardinal 
points, the sport of the four winds.”* 
Bhai Jctha 7 8 and Bibi Bhani’s patient 
service clearly shows how the Sikhs had 
fully imbibed this spirit. The Moham- 
medans in those days often annoyed the 
Sikhs. When they went to take water 
for the kitchen from a well, the 
Mohammedans would set upon them 
and break their earthen pitchers with 
stones. When the Sikhs complained to 
the Guru, he told them to use goat- 
skins instead. When these, too, were 
pierced with arrows, the Guru asked 
them to use vessels of brass. But these, 
too, were not safe against the pellets 
of the mischief-makers. The Sikhs 
were driven almost to desperation ; but 
the Guru insisted on patience, and only 
prayed for the .softening of the enemies' 
hearts. lie would not allow his Sikhs 
to retaliate, because the wrong came 
from the people, and not from tin* 
Government : because the Emperor 
could still be appealed to, and often 
with much success. At this time 
patience was the rule. Guru Amur 
Dass once said to a village headman, 
“God is patient, and patiently He 
rewardeth. If any one ill-treat you, 
bear it. If you bear it three times, 


K Soraih ki Var, III. 

7 lie succeeded Guru Amar Dass, and was 
called Guru Kam Dass. He married Hibi 
Khani, the daughter of the third Guru. He 
occupied the privileged position of the 
Guru's son-in-law, hut he was daily seen 
carrying baskets of mud out of the Hawaii 
which the Guru was constructing, llis wile 
worked with him. One morning, while her 
old father was bathing, she noticed that one 
leg of the wooden scat on which he sat. was 
broken off. Fearing lest lie should fall ami 
hurt himself, she put her hand under the 
broken leg so as to keep the seal leve . 
When the Guru arose after bathing and saw 
that a nail had pierced her hand, he aske< 
her why she had endured such a torture. 
She replied, if my wretched body von i« 
in any way serve the Guru, I should )e 
fortunate.” 
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God Himself will fight for you the 
fourth time, and extirpate your 
enemies.” 

But the qualities of Forbearance and 
Patience, so needful for acquiring self- 
control, have often led people, espcci al- 
ly in India, to be very careless about 
the higher duty of self-preservation. 
In the time of the Gurus, many persons 
would willingly immolate themselves at 
the altar of Shiva, get themselves sawn 
alive at Benares, or be consumed in the 
Himalayan snows. The nation as a 
whole had acquired a spirit of servility 
and abject contentment. It was most 
necessary for the regeneration of the 
higher self of India that the Guru should 
teach the true value and sanctity of 
human life. Man, who was considered 
to be a mere wretched vermin crawling 
on the face of the earth, was declared 
to be a great manifestation of God’s 
divinity. For this purpose, the belief 
in particular incarnations of God had to 
he rejected. All Avataras were shown 
up to be simply human beings : — 

“'Die thirty-three crorcs of divinities 
are thy slaves.” 

“The kings created by Thee in 
different ages are sung of as Thine 
avataras.' 4 

“The pundits and astrologers do not 
understand the matter : Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva were created to obey 
1 1 is will.’” 

Man rose in the estimation of man. 
llis body, which had been considered 
us the source of sin, was now to be 
considered as the holy shrine of God : — 

“We may take human body as the 
h niple, nay, the fort of God.” 10 
Again : 

“All mankind that you see created is 
1,K ' image of God : God’s image 

" Asa Ashtpadi . III. 

' Jiamkali ki Far, III. 

10 Ibid . 


appears in it.” 11 See also his lines 
inserted by way of contradiction after 
the 51st Slok of Farid, which says that 
the bodies of the lovers of God are to 
be ever pale and bloodless. Guru Amar 
Dass, when questioned once by his 
Sikhs as to why he had hastily ridden 
past a crumbling wafl, had replied that 
he wanted to teach his disciples that it 
was their sacred duty to preserve 
human body. It was a precious trust 
of God, to be kept pure and strong by 
Temperance : 

“If possible, drink not the false wine 
at all.” 13 

Simplicity goes along with temper- 
ance. The Guru lived such a simple 
life that he did not keep more than one 
suit of clothes for himself and not more 
than one day’s provisions for his 
kitchen. Woman also became saered in 
the. sight of man. It was the third 
Guru who forbade Sali : 

“They are not Satis, who burn them- 
selves witli their husband’s corpses. 

Nanak, rather are they Satis who die 
by the mere shock of separation from 
their husbands. 

And they, too, ought to be considered 
as Satis, who at>ide in modesty and 
contentment : 

Who wait upon their Lord, and, 
rising in the morn, ever remember 
him.” 

“Women are burnt in the lire with 
their husbands : 

If they appreciate their husbands, 
they undergo sullieient pain by their 
death. 

And if they appreciate not their 
husbands, Nanak, why should they be 
burnt at all?” 1 ’ 

He held women as equal with men. 
Perhaps he remembered what he owed 

u Anand. 

12 Bi/iatini, III. 

w Suhi ki Far, III. 
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to a woman, Bibi Amro, who had 
brought him to his saviour. This is his 
ideal of married life : 

“They are not wife and husband who 
only sit together : 

Rather are they wife and husband 
who have one spirit in two bodies.” 14 

This ideal was amply realized in the 
time of the next Guru. Read the 
beautiful story of the conscientious 
daughter of Patti’s magistrate. She 
did her duty by her leper husband even 
under most trying circumstances. 
Truly has Bhai Gurdas, (1555-10‘JU), 
the missionary Sikh of the time, said, 
“From temporal as well as from 


spiritual point of view woman is man’s 
other half and assists him to salvation. 
She assuredly brings happiness to the 
virtuous.” 13 Guru Amar Dass was also 
against the custom of purdah , as may 
be seen from his exhortation to the Rani 
of Haripur. 

The effect of all this was that the 
men, with whom it was usual in 
troubled times to leave their females to 
the mercy of the invader, now came 
forward as defenders of the honour of 
their homes. Women, too, came to 
realize their position ; and after this we 
often hear of their making a bold stand 
for their own defence. 


PROF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

13 v Siiiv Chandra I)atta, M.A., B.L.,F.ll. Econ. S. 
(Concluded* from the last issue) 


The Economic Independence of Women 

— the Economics of Widowhood 

Prof. Sarkar thinks that the economic 
development of our country would not 
be as rapid or as satisfactory as it 
might be, if women do not act as active 
economic agents by participating in the 
various professions and thereby adding 
to the stream of national values. 

By taking to the various professions 
women would have the way for their 
own economic independence and would 
also be contributing materially to the 
enrichment of the country. 

It is pointed out that in Germany 
women serve as doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, writers and even as 
farmers, and that there are ample 
facilities there for training women as 

1 Ibid. 


house-keepers, maid-servants, cooks, 
nurses, doctors’, chemists’ or engineers’ 
assistants, dress-makers, embroiderers, 
metallographies, illustrators, etc. Our 
attention is also drawn to the fact 1 hot 
in the U.S.A. and Great Britain women 
serve in various professions and in 
various capacities. 

It is urged that in any endeavour fnr 
the economic advancement of India, the 
knowledge of how the Germans lit their 
women for the various professions as 
also for their day-to-day domestic 
duties and the very high standard of 
instruction and training they enforce, 
for the purpose, is likely to be highly 
beneficial. 

The objection might be raised— “Our 
women might require training 1,1 

Var , 5. 
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technical lines, but they require no 
training whatsoever for house-keeping; 
for, the training imparted by our 
mothers and grand-mothers is more 
than sufficient for the purpose. 
Besides, we do not require nursing 
homes like the Europeans ; hence 
Indian women have but limited scope 
for acting as nurses. Arc not our 
mothers, wives and sisters our natural 
nurses?” 

To this objection Prof. Sarkar’s reply 
is that it is nothing but our mental 
lethargy and lack of sympathy for our 
womanhood, that is responsible for our 
antipathy to European training or 
institutions which are likely to enhance 
the efficiency of our women and also to 
make their lot better. In Germany 
also at one time there was an opposition 
to schools for domestic science but that 
antipathy has long died away. And it 
is pointed out that a well-trained 
German house-keeper (Hans Gran) is 
such that it will be difficult for an 
Indian or a Bengali woman to approach 
her in efficiency or assiduity. And as 
regards nursing institutions he thinks 
that the establishment of such institu- 
tions would make for our added 
comfort, would lessen the unnecessary 
strain and burden imposed on our 
women-folk and would create a new 
opening for livelihood for many of our 
helpless sisters. 

One might argue, “Why should we 
imitate Eur r America in the movement 
for the economic independence of 
women? Are our women in any way 
inferior to those of Eur- America ?” 

To a question like that Prof. Sarkar’s 
re I>ly amounts to this that there is no 
innate superiority or inferiority as 
between the women of Eur-Ameriea and 
^ “ia. The former, in spite of their 
gloss because of their independence and 
culture, are as essentially feminine, as 
home-loving and as fond of affairs 


relating to love, marriage and the 
gentle art of cooking, as the latter. 
And, it is pointed out with emphasis, 
that even up till the 19th century Eur- 
American women were as backward and 
in as great a lack of freedom as their 
sisters of India, China or Japan. 

But, notwithstanding this fact of 
fundamental similarity and equality of 
fot in the recent past, it is a historical 
fact that the modern movement for 
feminine emancipation has taken its 
rise in Eur-America, and that the 
economic aspect of that movement 
embraces two principal items — control 
of women over property and the parti- 
cipation of women in the professions 
on equal terms with men. And it is 
opined that, just as in the case of many 
movement which is contributing to 
the up-building of modern India, 
similarly in the case of the movement 
for the economic independence of 
women, we have perforce to tread in 
the footsteps of Eur-America, not 
because of any inherent superiority in 
Western women, but because of the 
stern fact that they just happen to be 
ahead of us for the moment. 

It should, however, be noticed that 
though the economic independence of 
our women is considered as necessary 
for the material welfare of the country, 
that does not necessarily mean that 
India’s economic development is con- 
sidered as wholly or mainly dependent 
upon that. Prof. Sarkar holds that the 
economic development of India will be 
the resultant of many factors of which 
the economic independence of women is 
but one and of which better land-laws, 
provision for high-class technical train- 
ing, etc., are the others. 

The condition of destitute widows in 
India is deplorable. What solution 
have we to offer to meet this tremen- 
dous social problem ? The training of 
women for one or other of the various 
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professions is no doubt one remedy. 
But another remedy, to which our 
attention is drawn, is that of bringing 
all widows under the care of the State 
and maintaining them with State 
funds. That remedy is pointed out as 
having been already adopted in 
countries like Germany and Great 
Britain, and, though with the present 
poverty of the country such a step is 
not yet considered a question of prac- 
tical politics, yet it is held that remedy 
wifi have to be adopted to place 
widows above want and thus to enable 
them to lead free and respectable lives. 
And the introduction of widows’ pen- 
sions is likely to be beneficial in another 
way, viz., that it will add tremendously 
to the sense of security of the workers 
by relieving them of all anxiety on the 
score of their wives’ fortunes in the case 
of their earlier demise . 210 

Service in General, Clerical Service 
and Government Service 

Earning one’s bread by service is 
looked down upon in contemporary 
India. And the advice is trotted out 
in season and out of season that people 
should take to some independent 
business. 

It is pointed out by Prof. Sarkar 
that in modern communities almost 
every member of the intellectual 
classes is but an employee in some 
capacity or other, in one concern or 
other. The reason is that almost every 
modern economic concern is owned by 
a large number of shareholders who 

230 The whole of this section is based almost 
entirely on the Article on “The Modern 
Woman in the Economic World,” Arthik 
Unnati for Magh, 1834, pp. 774-789. See also 
the article on “The Earnings and Social 
Values of Clerical Labour, J.B.N.C. June, 
1928, p. 153, Economic Development , p. 128 
and Chapters on American Women in the 
Volume of the Vartaman Jagat on the 
U.S.A. 


themselves are engaged as workers in 
other concerns, and are controlled by 
managers, directors, etc., who again are 
nothing but paid servants of the 
company. 

The current prejudice against Govern- 
ment service as such, is strongly con- 
demned. The public condemnation, 
silent or vocal, of ‘the very large 
number of qualified, well-disciplined 
and intellectually advanced classes of 
our countrymen such as these Govern- 
ment officers generally are’ has resulted 
in a demoralization in the ranks of the 
Government servants which has been 
inflicting a heavy loss upon the country. 
He points out that Government service 
as such is in no way inferior to other 
kinds of public service, but is, on the 
contrary, superior in many respects. 
“I wonder,” says Prof. Sarkar, 4 ‘if 
there arc many people who will be bold 
enough to suggest that Government 
service is, if at all, more demoralizing 
than service in an industrial plant or 
trading office, Swadeshi or foreign.” 
We might also note here that Govern- 
ment servants, whether ministerial 
officers or otherwise, are asked to con- 
tribute substantially to the welfare of 
the country by interesting themselves 
in non-political matters, such as 
physical culture, sanitation, literary 
endeavours, women’s welfare, etc. 

The amelioration of the condition of 
the clerks is envisaged as but a part of 
the wider problem of labourers in 
general. Clerks are asked to remember 
that no distinction is made in the 
modern world between manual and in- 
tellectual workers. Hence, they arc 
asked to further push on the process of 
their unionization which has already 
commenced in contemporary India, for 
the effective realization of their 
demands, such as those for basic wages, 
leave, pensions, allowances, etc. They 
are also asked to keep themselves 
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abreast of the latest developments in 
the contemporary labour world and to 
aim at the world standard of efficiency 
in clerical service. Further, they are 
called upon to get rid of their prevail- 
ing pessimism and apathy born of an 
under-cstimate of their own worth and 
importance. And, in this connection, 
they are particularly required to re- 
member that some of the greatest sons 
of India have hailed from the families 
of ministerial officers. “The persons 
who have been the most prominent in 
the re-making of India in different lines 
are not the sons and relatives of mighty 
maharajas and millionaires. Aye ! some 
of the greatest men of modern and 
contemporary India have been born in 
the cottages of ministerial officers and 
the clerical proletariat .” 2 ' 11 

The Chamber of Commerce Movement 

Chambers of Commerce constitute a 
valuable aid to the development of 
commerce and also to the general 
economic development of a country. 
The various functions discharged by a 
Chamber of Commerce in addition to 
the primary one of uniting the 
merchants under one common organiza- 
tion, are pointed out to be the 
following : — 

“In the first place, a Chamber of 
Commerce can disseminate among its 
members as well as among the public 
accurate information in regard to the 
marketing facilities for Indian goods 
in foreign countries as well as the 
industrial, banking, insurance, customs, 
currency and transportation conditions 
and economic legislation prevailing 
abroad. 

In the second place, information of 
all sorts regarding the money market, 

This section is based entirely on the 
article on “The Earnings and Social Values 
of Clerical Labour,” J.B.N.C. June, 1928, 
PP- 145-164. 


raw produce, exchange, railway and 
shipping rates, price movements, 
labour conditions, technical improve- 
ments, etc., in the different localities 
in the country can be catered to the 
members by a chamber functioning, as 
it should, as a clearing house of statisti- 
cal and commercial intelligence. 

In the third place, the business states 
of firms in different places, the financial 
worth of agents, the reliability of co- 
sharers and order-suppliers and such 
other items of a confidential character 
can be rendered accessible to members 
through a chamber at reasonable ex- 
penses and in as quiet a manner as 
possible. 

Fourthly, a Chamber of Commerce 
can be used as a court of arbitration for 
trade disputes between firms that are 
its members. 

Last but not least must be mentioned 
the political services of a chamber. “As 
an important public body representing 
the varied wealth of the land, its rela- 
tions with the Government can grow to 
be close. It can acquire a voice in 
the making and amendment of laws. . . 
Both in regard to taxes as well as the 
tariff, matters which affect every indus- 
trial and commercial transaction, a 
chamber is the most adequate and 
efficient medium for a firm’s intercourse 
with the Government, especially when 
the firm is of humble dimension or 
located in the villages or sub-divisional 
centres .” 212 

Our attention is also drawn to the 
fact that the Vienna Chamber of 
Commerce acts as an institution for 
imparting instruction in economic and 
technical subjects and that it offers two 
months’ courses in General Economics, 
industrial subjects, such as Photo- 
graphy, Printing, Installation and 

as: Speech on the Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce in Greetings to 
Young India. 
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Handling of machines, etc., Banking 
and Book-keeping, Stock Exchange 
and Foreign Languages and one year’s 
courses in Shoe-making, Carpentry, 
Book-binding, Carriages, Manipulation 
of metals, Electrical Technology, etc. 
We also learn that the Viennese 
captains of industry have found it pay- 
ing to carry on such schools . 233 

Chambers of Commerce thus can play 
a great part in the commercial and 
economic advancement of a people. 
But even now ‘we are far behind the 
rest of the civilized world in the 
Chamber of Commerce movement.’ 
And the reason for that is said to be 
that ‘our exporters, our retail traders, 
our banks and loan offices, our insur- 
ance societies, our chemical works, our 
mechanical and engineering firms arc 
hardly aware of the services that a 
Chamber of Commerce can possibly 
render to the members concerned and 
to the business community at large .’ 231 

The Duties of Indian Economists 

Prof. Sarkar is of opinion that Indian 
economists can render help for the 
economic development of India in two 
ways : — first, by studying the ways and 
means for the production of wealth 
resorted to in the various countries of 
the world and by drawing the attention 
of the public towards them ; 235 secondly, 
by holding up before Indian merchants, 
industrialists, workers, etc., the various 
tendencies in the contemporary eco- 

'*"* Chapter on “The Vienna Chamber of 
Commerce — its Educational Activities,” Eco- 
nomic Development , pp. 288-294. 

‘ 31 Speech on 4 The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce’ in Greetings to 
Young India. 

Bengali pamphlet on “The Methodology 
of Research followed by the Arthik Unnati.” 
p. 1 and also pamphlet on “The Establish- 
ment of the Bangiya Dhana Bijnan 
Parishat,” p. l. 


nomic and industrial world ; 2Sfl and 
thirdly, by arousing in our countrymen 
a keen zest for Economics and also by 
actually spreading the knowledge of 
Economics far and wide . 217 

As he points out with great sadness, 
the knowledge of Economics of our 
people is very poor. “The Bengalis are 
very backward in Economics .” 2,18 It is 
only recently that a new spirit of in- 
vestigation, a laudable independence of 
outlook and a pleasing variety of ideas 
have to some extent appeared among 
the rising Indian economists of the 
day. 23 " Our poor knowledge of Eco- 
nomics is traced to three main causes- 
first, the absence of touch with those 
who actually carry on the various 
economic operations and activities ; 
secondly, the lack of standard works on 
Economics in the vernaculars ; and 
thirdly, the absence of a sound know- 
ledge of mathematics . 210 

Prof. Sarkar holds that Indian eco- 
nomists are too much engrossed with the 
idea of opposing the British view-point 
and, paradoxically enough, they are at 
the same time very much under the 
spell of British ideals and norms. The 
charge is also made that Indian eco- 
nomists do not envisage that theirs is 
the task of suggesting ways and means 
for building up India into a great 
economic power . 2,1 

In order that Indian economists may 
rise above the faults of opposition and 

a3,i The* programme of the Arthik Unnati . 
Section 3. 

237 Pamphlet on “The Establishment of the 
Bangiya Dhana Bijnan Parishat,” p. 10 ami 
on “The Methodology of Research of die 
Arthik Unnati,” p. 3. 

a3fc Pamphlet on. “The Bangiya Dhana 
Bijnan Parishat,” p. 1. 

239 Introduction to the Bengali work on 
“The Wealth and Economics of the Modern 
World.” 

210 Pamphlet on “The Bangiya Dhana 
Bijnan Parishat,” pp. 8-8. 

2,1 Economic Development , pp. 146-148. 
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slavishness caused by too intimate a 
contact with the Britishers, and in order 
that Indians may discover for them- 
selves the science and art of developing 
the country into a world power in the 
economic sphere, Prof. Sarkar offers the 
advice that Indian economists should 
occupy themselves with the study of 
extra-Indian questions and problems. 212 

Economic Journalism 

The journalists are viewed as having 
a great mission to fulfil in the economic 
development of India. It is for them 
to point out how each and every class 
and profession is progressing or falling 
back in the struggle for existence. It 
is their duty also ‘to describe 
realistically, item by item, all the little 
incidents that constitute the life, the 
growth and the development of the 
different professional, occupational or 
functional groups of the population.’ 
But, according to Prof. Sarkar, they 
have failed to discharge these duties. 
They do not take note of or appreciate 
“those smallest particulars which cons- 
titute the complex entity called ‘life.’ ” 
Many economic events or changes of 
first-class importance are allowed to pass 
by unnoticed. For example, it is com- 
plained that the development of Calcutta 
under the auspices of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, the rise in the price 
of lish in Calcutta and the effects and 
problems it has given rise to, the advent 
of educated Bengalis in increasing 
numbers into Indian Foreign Trade, 
etc., are items which were conspicuous 
b y their absence in the columns of 
Indian papers during Prof. Sarkar’s stay 
abroad, i.e., from 1914 to 1926. 

Moreover, while India has already 
niude a mark in contemporary com- 
nierce and industry, that fact has been 
hardly noticed in Indian journals. 

" Ibid., pp. 148-149, also pp. 155-156. 


“India to-day is not the exclusive 
market for the manufacturers of any 
favoured country but bids fair to be a 
self-conscious, critical and discriminat- 
ing limb of the world market.” This 
being the stern fact, Prof. Sarkar 
naturally complains that ‘it is rather 
curious that the developments in actual 
life should have failed to influence the 
journalism and the literature of the land 
in an appreciable degree.’ The reasons 
for this deplorable backwardness of 
Indian journalism are pointed out to be, 
first, that business men themselves 
‘have perhaps hardly the inclination or 
the leisure .... to contribute to 
journalism on special lines’ and second- 
ly, that the journalists themselves do 
not possess sufficient knowledge of 
industrial technique. 243 

Conclusion 

As shown above, Indian agriculture 
has begun to be modernized, however 
slow be the rate of progress. The 
establishment of modern industries is 
going on apace, however small be these 
industries in comparison with those of 
Eur-America. Indians have commenced 
to take their rightful place in the world 
of Indian commerce. Besides, a silent 
class revolution has been going on and 
the lower classes are being improved 
culturally and economically and are 
being lifted up in the social scale with 
a resulting expansion of the middle 
class. 211 The theory that the India of 
to-day is poorer than the India of the 
mediaeval period is rejected as nothing 
but a myth. 21 '* It is urged on these 
grounds that India ‘has been advancing 
along right lines.’ 

3,3 Speech on Economic Journalism in 
Greetings to Young India and article on 
“Journalism in Commerce and Manufacture,” 
Economic Development , pp. 351-358. 

Speech on “The Philosophy of the 
Naughty,” in Greetings to Young India. 
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Though the situation does not 
altogether appear to be depressing, yet 
the lesson is constantly borne in upon 
us that the advanced nations are ahead 
of us by at least fifty years, if not more. 
India, therefore, will have to cover up 
a long distance before she can aspire at 
least to proceed neck-to-ncck with them. 
It will not do to turn our face away 
from the prosperity of the advanced 
nations with a hypocritical contempt 
for worldly prosperity. Our present 
undoubted inferiority in the economic 
sphere has got to be wiped out. And 


the way to achieve this is to modernize 
our economic life more or less along the 
lines chalked out by Prof. Sarkar. It 
is not possible that we shall agree with 
every element in his ideas, or even, with 
most of his ideas. But we can at least 
assimilate the essence of his teaching on 
the subject, viz., that Eur-America has 
got to be frankly accepted by us as our 
guru , i.e., India’s material life has to be 
broad-based on the best teachings and 
principles of the modern world if India 
is to advance rapidly along the path 
towards worldly prosperity. 


EINSTEIN ON RELIGION 

By Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


Albert Einstein, whether or not his 
ideas prove in the end to be absolutely 
sound, is the greatest intellectual genius 
in the world today. Bernard Shaw, 
much more given to praising himself 
than other men, has said that Einstein 
is the greatest man now alive among 
us, and one of the eight men in history 
who rank as “makers of the universe.” 
Certainly of all the leaders of thought 
in our generation, this man would seem 
to be the surest of immortality. Just 
what he has done there are few of us 
competent to say. But wc know that 
he has rcchartcd the pathways of the 
stars, transfigured the topography of 
heaven, and reconccived the nature of 
time and space. 

What particularly attracts me to 
Einstein, at this moment is a certain 
universality of genius, a certain catholi- 
city of interest and sympathy. Remote 
from the world in his laboratory and 
study, he is yet in the world in his 
identification of his life with the lives 
of other men. Thus he never forgets 


that he is a Jew, and that his fame and 
fortune must be used in the service of 
his people wherever they are miserable 
and oppressed. As a Jew, also, he is 
a Zionist, and characteristically devoted 
his first public utterance in this city 
to the cause of Zion. As a citizen who 
endured the horrors of the Great War, 
he hates war with a perfect hatred as 
an intrusion upon the higher interests 
of the race, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity to denounce it and to labor for 
its extinction. Finally, as a man, he is 
interested in religion as one of the major 
elements of human experience, and has 
made some of the most significant state- 
ments on religion that our time has 
heard. It is these statements with 
which I am concerned this morning 
as an introduction to my theme. I 
ask you to consider with me the 
words of a scientist who has found 
it not inconsistent with his ideals to 
speak reverently and sympathetically 
of the deep things of the spirit. 

In his most recent and illuminating 
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utterance on this subject, Einstein 
begins by pointing out that everything 
that men do or think has relation to 
the satisfaction of their needs as living 
creatures. Every phenomenon of 
human life has its origin in some feeling 
or emotion. There are certain inward 
reactions, in other words, which have 
brought mankind to religion as well as 
to everything else. It is from this 
standpoint that Einstein traces the 
development of three periods in the 
religious history of man. 

Among primitive peoples, religion had 
its beginning in fear — the fear of 
hunger, of wild animals, of storms and 
floods, of illness and death. In early 
times, of course, men had no under- 
standing of the causal connections 
between phenomena. When a thing 
happened, they believed it was the deed 
of some personality, or spirit, existing 
outside themselves — in the skies, or in 
the sea, or in the forest. This led them 
to believe in gods as the agencies of 
natural phenomena, and to believe that 
the way to secure protection from these 
phenomena was to win the favor of 
the gods. It was in this fear of the 
world, and in this endeavor to live 
safely in the world, that religion had 
its origin. Religion, in other words, 
was in the beginning a great act in pro- 
pitiation of unfriendly deities. 

The second period of religion, accord- 
ing to Einstein, began with the develop- 
ment of social feelings. There came a 
time when men wanted not only pro- 
tection, but guidance and sympathy and 
love. They found this, to a certain 
extent, in their parents and kinsmen — 
in the men and women with whom they 
were associated in the world. But the 
connection between human beings and 
the surrounding universe was uncertain. 
Fathers and mothers were fallible ; 
relatives and tribesmen could be trea- 
cherous. There must be some friendly 


spirit in the cosmos, with which man 
could have communion and in which he 
could find guidance and affection. And 
so he came to conceive of God as Pro- 
vidence — a deity who is wise and there- 
fore can give counsel, who is a guardian 
of righteousness and therefore rewards 
and punishes, who is a father and there- 
fore comforts and inspires. This is 
religion as rooted in the social feelings 
of man, and reaching out to moral and 
spiritual concepts of the divine. 

It is obvious that the second develop- 
ment of religion is infinitely higher than 
the first. But it is not high enough, 
says Einstein, for the chosen spirits of 
the world. It is not yet religion in 
the true sense of the word. No, there 
must come a third period of develop- 
ment which Einstein finds in what he 
calls a “cosmic religious sense.” “This 
is hard to make clear,” he says, “to 
those who do not experience it, since it 
does not involve an anthropomorphic 
idea of God ; the individual feels the 
vanity of human desires and aims, and 
the nobility and marvelous order which 
are revealed in nature and the world 
of thought. He feels the individual 
destiny as an imprisonment and seeks 
to experience the totality of existence 
as a unity full of significance.” So he 
reaches out toward the heavens and the 
earth, and the mind of man, and strives 
to know their truth and feel their 
beauty. Einstein’s “cosmic sense,” for 
all its western and scientific form of ex- 
pression, is not unlike the eastern idea 
of “cosmic consciousness.” He finds 
it springing up on the earlier levels of 
religious experience, as in the Psalms 
of David and in the Prophets, and he 
emphasizes his conviction that this 
“cosmic sense” is particularly strong 
in Buddhism. As a matter of fact, says 
Einstein, the religious leaders of all 
times have been distinguished by the 
possession of this “cosmic sense” as a 
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kind of insight into the heart of things. 
More often than not these leaders have 
not been concerned with creeds or 
dogmas, or even with the refinements 
of a personal God, and have revolted 
from these ideas, and thus become 
atheists or infidels to their contem- 
poraries. If wc would see this i ‘cosmic 
religious sense” in the purest personal 
embodiment, says Einstein, we may 
find it in three prominent religious 
heretics - one a scientist, Democritus, 
one a philosopher, Spinoza, and the 
third a saint of the highest spiritual 
order, St. Francis of Assisi. 

Now from such an analysis as this, we 
can draw conclusions about the attitude 
of the greatest scientific mind of our 
time towards religion. These conclu- 
sions, as T see them, are three in 
number : 

In the first place, Albert Einstein 
believes in what John Fiske called 
years ago “the everlasting reality of 
religion.” He treats religion not with 
scoffing and contempt, but with pro- 
found respect. He traces the history 
of religion from its earliest beginnings 
in the superstitious fears of primitive 
man up to the cosmic consciousness of 
“specially gifted individuals,” and in 
all cases finds it a genuine reality. In 
its farthest reaches of communion with 
the vast harmony of the illimitable 
universe, Einstein sees religion dispens- 
ing with pictorial ideas of God, with 
doctrines of personal salvation, with 
creeds and churches and rites of wor- 
ship. But in essence it remains what 
it has always been — man’s ultimate 
reaction upon the totality of experience. 
Einstein accepts religion, affirms its 
validity, in exactly the spirit of Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt, in his recent 
book, “The Coming Religion,” who 
defines religion as “man’s consciousness 
of some power in nature determining 
man’s destiny, and the ordering of his 


life in harmony with its demands.” 
Einstein, in other words, vindicates 
religion as a reality of experience in our 
time. 

In the second place, Albert Einstein 
is a man who has himself experienced 
religion. He is one of these “specially 
gifted individuals” who feel this 
“cosmic sense” as the central motive 
of their lives. He does not exist out- 
side of religion, and thus view it as some 
detached phenomenon, like a specimen 
upon the dissection table. On the con- 
trary, he exists in religion, as his body 
exists in air, and breathes in his vitality 
from its inspiration. Like the Psalmists 
of old, he “considers the heavens,” and 
watches “the moon and the stars,” and 
ponders “man, that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him.” What can be more 
religious than the humility of this 
mathematician before the vastness of 
the skies, and his reverence and awe 
before the impenetrable mystery of 
being ! Einstein is more than a 
scientist ; he is one of the great mystics 
and seers of all the ages. 

In the third place — an inevitable 
conclusion from all that has gone 
before — Albert Einstein insists that 
religion and science are not contradic- 
tory, but co-operative one with the 
other. He refuses to concede, in other 
words, that there is any conflict between 
science and religion. On the lower 
levels of religion, of course, there is 
antagonism, for science can tolerate no 
interference with the orderly processes 
of nature, and can recognize no intru- 
sion of rewards and punishments upon 
man’s behavior. Science can believe as 
little in a Christian Providence as in a 
Roman Jupiter or an Egyptian Ba- 
But cosmic religion rises far above these 
levels of imaginative superstition, and 
in its apprehension of a universe that 
moves in “beauteous order” through a 
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time and space that are a single essence 
of reality, becomes “the strongest and 
noblest driving force behind scientific 
research.” It is this “cosmic religious 
sense,” says Einstein, that explains 
Kepler and Newton and all the other 
scientists of the last three hundred 
years. It is this “cosmic religious 
sense” that has held generations of men 
faithful to their scientific purposes, in 


spite of countless frustrations and 
defeats. “The only deeply religious 
people of our age,” says Einstein, “are 
the earnest men of research.” 

Science and religion irreconcilable ? 
On the contrary, they are friends and 
fellow- workers, forerunners together of 
“ . . . that one, divine, far-off event 
Toward which the whole creation 

moves.” 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Svvami N it yas yvarupanand a 

frost f^rf ippra iivii 

gni*? ( >f the liberated one fart' mind troubled h not pleased ^ and 
•f not ( 3*11 so also ) inactive motionless desireless jfrre*? ^ free 

from doubts tram shines. 

30. The mind of the liberated one is neither 1 troubled nor" 
pleased ; it is inactive, 1 motionless, 1 desireless,’ and free from 
doubts. 

Neither etc.- -All our worries and anxieties arise out of worldly preoccupations, 
which the mind of the liberated has not. 

2 Nor etc. — Pleasure arises from getting what we want. The emancipated mind does 
not want anything. 

3 Inactive — Because action arises out of a sense of want and idonlitieation of oneself 
with the body and lower mind. 

4 Motionless — Because there is no Vritti in a mind which reflects the Absolute. 

* Desireless — Because the liberated one sees no duality which alone gives rise to 
desires and doubts. 

All these epithets are applicable to him alone who has realised the Self and the 
illusoriness of the world.] 

firaig' snfo qfcref s» i 
SrfS fiwfot fog frofafei \\\K\\ 

*lf**T' Whose mind fipabf to meditate to act or else not w*f?t 

exerts f%sg hut IS this without any motive fawfcrfb meditates finest 

acts ( m aud ). 

31. The mind of the liberated one does not exert itself to 
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be either meditative or active ; but it becomes meditative and 
active without any motive. 

[The idea is this: The mind of the liberated one is absolutely freed from egoism 
and consequently from all inclinations and disinclinations which arc generated by il. 
But his body does not drop off immediately after the attainment of Knowledge. His 
Prarabdha Karmas persist, and his life continues till they are completely exhausted. 
During this laUer period of life, his actions are entirely guided by his Prarabdha without 
the least vestige of egoism or any motive in him. Sometimes he is then found active 
and sometimes meditative and inactive ; internally, however, his condition is always 
one of absolute freedom. 1 

art* mwmwmq siuftfa qsernr i 

A dull-witted person gwi real era' truth 'qiqpJrj hearing spjeft bewilder- 
ment qistfa gets or ^fq some wise man like a dull person 

withdraws within. 

32. A dull-witted person becomes bewildered' on hearing 
the real truth, or some" wise man withdraws within himself like' 
a dull person. 

[* Bewildered etc.— Because an aspirant for Truth is required to possess certain 
preliminary attributes (for which see note 3, verse 1, chapter I) in order to qualify 
himself even to hear of it. Devoid of such qualifications, one is sure to be bewildered 
when he hears it. Only those who have completely purged themselves of all impurities 
of mind, are fit to hear it and proceed towards its attainment. 

2 Some etc. — It has been repeatedly said in the scriptures that Self- knowledge is very 
very rare in the world. “One, perchance, in thousands of men, strives for perfection ; 
and one, perchance, among the blessed ones, striving thus, knows Me in reality,” — says 
the Gita. Kathopanishad very nicely brings out the constitutional defect of man and 
the consequent rarity of Self-knowledge, it says: “The Self-existent God has rendered 
the senses so defective that they go outward, and hence man sees the external and 
not the internal Self. Only perchance some wise man desirous of immortality turns his 
eyes inwards and beholds the inner ALman.” 

a Like etc. — A dull person, like the wise one, outwardly appears inactive ; hut lie is 
internally quite active with all his senses uncontrolled.] 

vftrr: feraT: u^n 

; By the ignorant qqnqcff concentration control of the mind m <>r 

Hit repeatedly is practised like persons in sleep in their real 

Self %ctr: abiding tftn: the wise ^ anything to be done «r not qntfa see. 

33. The ignorant constantly take' to the practice of con- 
centration and control of the mind. The wise abiding in 
their real Self, like 2 persons in sleep, do not find anything to 
be done. 

[* Take etc . — See note 1, verse 17 of the present chapter. 

B Like etc. — During deep sleep we lose all consciousness of our body, mind, etc. 
Exactly in the same way in the waking state, the wise one remains detached from 
body-consciousness in the enjoyment of perfect bliss in Self.] 
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«wwn^ snsftfe f?rf f?ra i 

Hrjfsraqjnsfar smjft wrfa fa£ a: iivjh 

*1'?: The ignorant person wi«nu from inaction iraam from action qi or f»w f«i 
peace n not Vliftfa attains WiV: the wise one <raf<f^mqni merely hy the 
ascertainment of truth firau: happy wfu becomes. 

34. The ignorant person docs not attain peace either by 
inaction 1 or action. The wise one becomes happy merely by 
ascertaining the Truth. 

[‘ Inaction— not born of Self-knowledge but engendered by the forced suppression of 
the mental and bodily activities. 

Such devices do not help. The slale of Self-knowledge is a state of inner 
illumination.] 

55 fapr <jyr* fSpsrog* fqrirrw 1 

sncJiM st OTsrfcr hvaII 

m In 111 is world taking to practices 111011 pure 

intelligent firo beloved ^ perfect fasjpra* beyond tbe visible univeuc 
untainted ?j that Self *1 not ^ ^ know. 

35. In this world men 1 though taking lo diverse practices 
do not know the Self which is pure, intelligent, beloved, 2 perfect, 
beyond the universe and free from any taint. 

I' Men etc. — i.e. f if not equipped with due dispassion for the world. 

2 II cloved — The Self alone is the object of our love. It is only on account of the 
Self that our love is directed to the other objects of the world. “None, O beloved, ever 
loved the husband for the husband’s sake ; it is the Self, for the sake of which the 
husband is loved/’ Similar is the ease with all human love. Fools do not know this 
and 1 he ref ore love and become attached Lo things other than the Self.] 


NOT MS AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Whereas the philosophies of the 
West relying on partial experience 
can yield but partial and conflict- 
results, Vedanta alone, as it 
takes account of the totality of life’s 
experience, can promise complete know- 
kdge of the Reality. This is discussed 
in the Avasthdtrayn by Mr. V. Subrlui- 
roanya Iyer. The article was originally 
Published in German, in Z citschrift of 


Leipzig . . . Dr. CL S. Krishnavya, 
M.A., Ph.I). was sometime back the 
Professor of Education, Mysore Univer- 
sity. We hone “Education” which docs 
not educate will be an eye-opener to 
many . . . Swawi Yivchumudu , the 
Alchemist of Modern India formed the 
subject of an address given by Mr. 
V. N. Mehta, I.C.S. on the last birthday 
celebration of t lie Swami at Lucknow. 
Mr. Mehta is the educational secretary 
to the Government of United Provinces. 
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. . . Prof. Tcja Singh intends to write 
on other Gurus in the future issues. . . . 
Mr. Shiv Chandra Datta concludes his 
elaborate discussions about the economic 
questions of the country from various 
standpoints. Wc shall feel thankful to 
the writer, if his article succeeds in 
turning the attention of any of our 
readers to the practical aspect of one 
of the most vital problems of the 

present-day India Einstein on 

Religion is quoted from the Unity of 
Chicago. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS UNDER 
SWARAJ GOVERNMENT 

Christianity has been the most 
aggressive of the Semitic faiths in 
modern times. In order to gain con- 
verts to their Church, Christian mission- 
aries have employed various means, 
both fair and foul, in the “backward” 
countries held under the domination of 
the western powers in some form or 
other. It is an irony that the prosely- 
tizing zealots have cared more for the 
formal conversion of the heathens than 
for the spiritual conversion of them- 
selves and their own peoples. This is 
mainly due to the fact that religion 
has been regarded not as a transform- 
ing agency but as an object of trade. 
With a view to make a thriving busi- 
ness and earn a good living out of it, 
the traders in religion masquerading 
under the cloak of missionaries have 
been dumping their goods on the non- 
Christian lands. And they arc doing 
this with the direct and indirect 
support of the various “Christian” 
governments helping in all possible 
ways their co-religionists, out to con- 
vert the whole world to their own 
faith. 

It is an acknowledged fact that, 
with honourable exceptions, the evan- 
gelists have not hesitated to exploit 
human suffering and helplessness. 


ignorance and ambition for furthering 
their objects. The methods employed 
by them have been usually sought to 
be supported on the plea that the end 
justifies the means. But unfortunate- 
ly like the means themselves the end 
also has not been a laudable one. Tt 
is because of this reason that both the 
means and the end have become the 
object of criticism. And in this 
matter some of the sanest of Christian 
missionaries and laymen have been at 
one with the non-Christian thinkers 
and writers eager to mend or end the 
iniquitous methods employed by tin* 
enthusiastic evangelists, whether in- 
digenous or foreign. 

Of all the missionaries of religions 
those belonging to the Christian faith 
have made themselves the most offen- 
sive. Although the day of forcible 
conversion has passed away, Christian 
religious propagandists have not ceased 
to employ equally objectionable means. 
In many cases the methods adopted by 
them have been more insidious. 
Christian hospitals have been made 
centres of propaganda. In these homes 
of medical relief attempts are made In 
influence the patients by making them 
hear of the “Great Physician.” In 
Christian educational institutions the 
missionaries force Christian ideas and 
thereby try to undermine the cultural 
life of the non-Christian students 
drawn to them for the sake of secular 
learning. The Christian philanthro- 
pists often entice poor and ignorant 
people into the Christian fold with the 
promise of material inducements. 
Even the popular ‘Young Mens’ 
Christian Associations’ arc utilized bv 
the propagandists for the fulfilment of 
their own ends. Further, Christum 
Publication Houses have been alnwd 

unceasing in their misrepresentation of 
non-Christian peoples and their faiths* 
both in India and abroad. The major 
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portion of the so-called Christian litera- 
ture often contains lies and calumnies 
that disgrace alike the writers and the 
Societies to which they belong. In 
foreign countries especially, the Chris- 
tian missionaries have painted the non- 
Christians and their cultures in the 
darkest colours, although there may be 
actual pictures in the propagandists’ 
own lands before which all the mission- 
ary pictures of non-Christian societies 
will “fade into light.” There certain- 
ly have been noble-minded missionaries 
who have sympathetically interpreted 
Indian life and thought. Hut unfortu- 
nately the vast majority of the evange- 
lists dominated by imperialistic ideas, 
political as well as religious, have been 
of an opposite character and have done 
an incalculable harm to the national 
life and culture of the Indian people. 
And many of them carry on their 
activities often with substantial mone- 
tary help from the Government. All 
this goes to prove that India is a 
wonder-land where the funds of non- 
Cliristian tax-payers are utilized for 
subverting their own faiths and 
cultures ! 

localizing the manifold evils of 
Christian missionary propaganda, 
emancipated China has turned her face 
against it. Christian missionaries have 
been deprived of their special pri- 
vileges, and prevented from carrying 
on their work of disintegration under 
the cloak of religion. Free Turkey has 
been very strong in her condemnation 
of the missionary methods. According 
to the reports received, a law has been 
passed prohibiting Turkish students 
from prosecuting their elementary 
studies in missionary schools. The 
Turkish papers are exhorting the 
Government to close down the foreign 
missionary schools altogether. In 
bidia the feeling against missionary 
Methods is not so high although it is 


fast becoming stronger and stronger 
with the recognition of the great harm 
done in the name of religion. 

Mahatma Gandhi gave a rather mild 
expression to the thoughts of an ever- 
increasing number of patriotic Indians, 
when he declared in a recent pro- 
nouncement on the subject of foreign 
missionaries : 

“If, instead of confining themselves 
purely to humanitarian work such as 
education, medical services to the poor 
and the like, they would use these 
activities of theirs for the purpose of 
proselytising, I would certainly like 
them to withdraw. Every nation con- 
siders its own faith to be as good as 
that of any other. Certainly the great 
faiths held by the people of India are 
adequate for her people. India stands 
in no need of conversion from one faith 
to another.” 

Amplifying this statement Mahatma 
Gandhi observes further : “I hold 
that proselytising under the cloak of 
humanitarian work is, to say the least, 
unhealthy. It 'is most certainly re- 
sented by the people here. Religion 
after all is a deeply personal matter, 
it touches the heart. Why should I 
change my religion because a doctor 
who professes Christianity as his reli- 
gion has cured me of some disease or 
why should the doctor expect or 
suggest such a change whilst 1 am 
under his influence? Is not medical 
relief its own reward and satisfaction? 
Or why should I whilst I am in a 
missionary educational institution have 
Christian teaching thrust upon me ? 
In my opinion these practices are not 
uplifting and give rise to suspicion if 
not even secret hostility. The methods 
of conversion must be, like Ciesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. . . . 

“I am, then not against conversion. 
But I am against the modern methods 
of it. Conversion nowadays has be- 
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come a matter of business, like any 
other. I remember having read a 
missionary report saying how much it 
cost per head to convert and then pre- 
senting a budget for ‘the next 
harvest. 5 . . . 

“It follows from what I have said 
that India is in no need of conversion 
of the kind I have in mind. Conver- 
sion in the sense of self-purification, 
self-realisation is the crying need of the 
times. That however is not what is 
meant by proselytising. To those who 
would convert India, might it not be 
said, ‘Physician heal thyself?’ ” 

In a later note written in reply to a 
Christian missionary Mahatma (land hi 
seems to have made a somewhat 
modified statement : “In India under 
Swaraj I have no doubt that foreign 
missionaries will be at liberty to do 
their proselytising, as I would say, in 
a wrong way; but they would be ex- 
pected to bear with those who, like me, 
may point out that in their opinion the 
way is wrong.” A section of non- 
Christian and even Christian nation- 
alists in India arc eager to take strong 
steps for stopping the evils of organized 
proselytizing as China and Turkey have 
done. Such a feeling is becoming more 
and more wide-spread with the passing 
of time. It is therefore too much for 
Mahatma Gandhi even to prophesy 
that the India of the future will permit 
the alien evangelists to pursue their 
present objectionable methods. We 
arc, however, sure what she settles with 
reference to the Christian missionaries 
she would certainly apply in the case of 
all religious propagandists who try to 
unsettle the faiths of the followers of 
other religions. All reasonable per- 
sons should unhesitatingly condemn 
these religious maniacs without any 
consideration of race or colour, creed 
or religion. Mahatma Gandhi has 
given a timely warning to the Christian 


missionaries. Instead of being offend- 
ed with him, they should take the 
friendly advice in the spirit in which it 
has been given. May all proselytizing 
zealots belonging to every religion 
profit by the wise counsel of the sago 
of Sabarmati. 

EINSTEIN AND VEDANTA 

According to Albert Einstein, as is 
shown in the article of Rev. J. H. 
Holmes, quoted in this issue, the highest 
experience of religious life is that when 
a man transcending the anthropomor- 
phic idea of God finds the totality of 
existence as a unity. Now, what does 
Prof. Einstein mean by the “totality of 
existence?” Is it the same as the 
Absolute Existence of Vedanta, which 
declares that the last word in religion 
is to be one with Sachchidananda ? 
Many modern people cannot even con- 
ceive of that idea; hence they dread 
it as an infinitely blank state. Einstein 
however says, “This is hard to make 
clear to those who do not experience 
it. . Quite true. Without the pro- 
cess of gradual evolution, one cannot 
expect to understand — far less realize 1 
the highest in religion. 

WOMAN SPEAKS OUT 

Who can deny that a nation, a race 
or u family cannot stand on the pro- 
gress of its male members alone, setting 
at naught the legitimate demands of the 
opposite sex? India has never denied 
it. Still, Indian woman has been 
neglected, her position has been 
humiliated, and her feelings have been 
wounded in so many ways ! The whole 
blame should not be laid at the door of 
men alone. Conflict of cultures, cen- 
turies of foreign subjection and con- 
sequent national degeneration have 
played no little part in this case. Now 
that Indian women are asserting their 
rights in various spheres of life, it ,s 
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high time for all to consider the matter 
very seriously. 

In the last All-Bengal Women’s Con- 
gress, Mrs. Sarala Devi Choudhurani 
made a stirring appeal on behalf of the 
womenfolk in general* We congratu- 
late her on having so strongly taken up 
the cause of her sex indicating a 
keen sense of self-consciousness amongst 
women. But we regret to differ from 
her, when she endorses the view of the 
American women that “the history of 
mankind is a history of repeated usurpa- 
tions on the part of men towards women 
having in direct object the establish- 
ment of absolute rule over her and that 
lie had endeavoured in every way that 
lie could to destroy her confidence in 
her own powers, to lessen her self- 
respect and to make her willing to lead 
a dependent and abject life.” In spite 
of many noble sentiments in her speech, 
it is a pity that some of her arguments 
and expressions smell too much of 
Western thoughts and sentiments. The 


most sweeping remark that could be 
made was when she observed that 
“the superiority complex of man has 
assigned to women the position of 
caterer to his lust and pleasure.” 

Indian culture has assigned to woman 
a far higher position and privilege 
than modern women’s movements can 
possibly achieve for her. If that posi- 
tion has to be restored, let the genius 
of Indian womanhood chalk out a path 
co-ordinating the old traditions, and the 
modern aspirations of Indian women. 
The ideal of Indian womanhood has a 
distinctly time-honoured place in the 
history of the world. Let Indian 
women think out the way for them- 
selves in order to revive the ideal. We 
appreciate and encourage the leading 
women for their bold steps taken in 
the matter. But one thing we would 
like them to remember is that they 
ought to guard against any detestable 
imitation of the West, so that their 
natural growth may not be hampered. 


HE VIEW 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE. Uy 
■ Sf" #■ James Jams, M.A. , D.Sc., Sc. I)., LL.I)., 
P.ILS., Cambridge University, FcUcr Lane, 
London, E.C. J. X-\-l r >b pp. Price Js. (id. 

In the last two or three centuries there 
grew a feeling in the scientific world, that 
everything in the universe could be ex- 
plained by the mechanical theory. But that 
iflea is gradually dying out. The mystery 
or the universe as revealed by many dis- 
coveries of the modern science has become 
overpowering even for scientists. Sir Janies 
•leans and Sir Arthur Eddington are the two 
most prominent scientists of the age, who 
dearly hold that the universe cannot be 
die outcome of the action of blind, pur- 
poseless forces, but there is a non-mechanieni 
reality behind it. This idea is strongly 
‘oiphasized * n the present book by Sir 
ames Jeans in his usual fascinating and 


entrancing style. The first t chapters of 
the book contain purely scientific facts as — 
“The Dying Sun,” “The New World of 
Modern Physics,” “Matter and Radiation,” 
“Relativity and Ether” and in the fifth 
chapter, the author gives his conclusions as 
drawn from the facts given before. Accord- 
ing to him, “it is the general recognition 
that we are not yet in contact with the 
ultimate reality. To speak in terms of 
Plato’s well-known simile, ‘we arc still 
imprisoned in our cave, with our backs to 
the light, and can only watch the shadows 
on the wall. At present the only task 
immediately before science is to study these 
shadows, to classify them and explain them 
in the simplest way/ ” 

Again : “To-day there is a wide measure 
of agreement, which on the physical side of 
science approaches almost to unanimity, 
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that the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanical reality : the 
universe begins to look more like a great 
thought than like a great machine. Mind 
no longer appears as an accidental intruder 
into the realm of matter: we arc beginning 
to suspect that we ought rather to hail it 
as the creator and governor of the realm 
of matter— not of course of our individual 
minds, but the mind in which the atoms 
out of which our individual minds have 
grown exist ns thoughts.” 

The book deals wilh some of the latest 
scientific theories and is written in a way 
that even a layman will enjoy the reading 
and profit thereby. 

SCIENTIFIC RELIGION. By G. N. 
Gokhale, B.Sc. t L.C.E., M.l.E. (lnd). The 
Educational Publishing Company , Karachi. 
1)8 pp. Price Rc . 1 1 If. 

The book gives a catechism of different 
religions of the world. It deals mainly with 
the cardinal points common to various faiths 
and attaches more value to a synthetic study 
of them. It lacks a deeper analysis of meta- 
physical problems, although it claims to 
give a scientific treatment of religious 
views. 

MAHATMA GANDHI: THE MAN AND 
HIS MTSSTON. By G. A. Natcsan Co., 
Madras. Eighth Edition. Ilf If pp. Price 
Re. 1. 

It is a clear narrative of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s career in South Africa and India, 
including a sketch of the Non-eo operation 
Movement, his trial and all the important 
events up to Sapru-Jayakar negotiations. 
It gives notable appreciations of the 
Mahatma by many eminent men and has an 
appendix containing rules and regulations 
of the Satyagrahashramn. 

SRI SAUMYA K AS II I S II A STOT R AM (In 
Sanskrit). By Suomi Tapnvanam. Sri 
Jagadiswar Printing Press, Bombay, 80 pp. 
Price 10 annas. 

The author has composed some Sanskrit 
hymns in the Upanishadie light of Godhead. 
The brochure consists of 18 chapters. Its 
paper and printing are good. 

KALIKATAY CHALA PI1 ERA (In Ben- 
gali). By Kshitindra Nath Tagore. Adi 
Brahmo Samaj Press , 55, Upper Chitporc 
Road , Calcutta. 188 pp. Price 12 annas. 

The book gives a graphic picture of 


Calcutta, old and new. The author deli- 
neates his experiences of about forty years. 
The language is very simple and charming. 

A SHOUT HISTORY OF INDIAN 
MATERIALISM, SENSATIONALISM AND 
HEDONISM. By Dakshinuranjan Shuslri. 
The Book Company, Ltd., College Square, 
Calcutta. 48 pp. Price not mentioned. 

The present work is an attempt to put in 
a systematic form the growth and decline of 
Materialism in India. The materials collect- 
ed in the writer’s treatise on Charvak Shush Li 
have been given a historical form. 

Materialism has taken four forms and 
names under different circumstances. 

1. BUrhaspatya as a mere tendency of 
opposition called in question all kinds of 
knowledge. 

2. Svabhovavdda recognised perception as 
the source of knowledge and took body for 
self. This is supposed to be the Renaissance 
period. 

3. Charvfikism preached extreme hedonism 
and gross sensualism. ‘‘Eat, drink anil he 
merry, for, to-morrow we may die.” Under 
pressure from different quarters it identified 
sense-organs, breath and the organ of 
thought with self. 

4. Nostika system opposed the Vedieisls 
along with the Buddhists and Jains. 

Bi/ihaspati, Ajita Kc^ukamhaliii, Ch'irvaKa 
and Furanda were the founders of these four 
schools respectively. Materialism gained 
force and vigour at the second stage and dr 
dined with the third. Afterwards it lost its 
distinct identity and became merged in some 
religious sect. According to the nullmr 
Kapalikas and Sahajias are offshoots of these 
Nastikas. Birahhadra, the son of Nilysinanda- 
gavc shelter to the Sahajias and converted 
them to Vaishnava faith. 

The author by proper investigation has 
thrown much light on the subject and has 
given some clear-cut notions on the develop- 
ment of materialism. BuL the thesis is incom- 
plete and vague at places. Tie ought to have 
traced the origin of similar sects like Karla 
bhaja and Kishoribhaja, Aghori, etc., along 
with Kapulika and Sahajias, and shown on 
them the influence of Tantrikism and Yiish- 
navism. Many such obscure sects can, 110 
doubt, be traced back to fallen Buddhism. 
It is one thing to say that such rebgi« !,is 
sects existed in lower strata of society t‘> 
satisfy the spiritual demands of Bhogis, win <- 
it is quite different to slate that materialists 
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chose to go by these names. Moreover, we 
cannot understand how Birabhadra made the 
Sahajias Vaishnavas for the first time, when 
Chandidas, the great Vaishnava poet, who 
flourished much before Birabhadra, was a 
well-known Shahajia. Kiipalikas and Saha- 
jias were not out of touch with religion as 
the author seems to maintain. 

Mr. Shastri is inclined to believe that the 
school of Brihaspati is the earliest of all 
systems, but he admits that it merely pro- 
tested and opposed. What can it oppose, 
unless something constructive existed before? 

Indian materialism coining in contact with 
Western materialism has taken a fine form. 
This picture should have given the finishing 
touch. However, the book helps to fill up 
a gap in the historical literature of India. 

( 1 ) IIINDU-M IJSLIM UNITY ( 2 ) IF 
TRUTH AT LAST BE TOLD. Akbar 
Ashram, Jaising Lodge, Garden Road 
Karachi. Price As. 2 each. 

These tracts have been published with a 
praiseworthy purpose of bringing about a 
better relation between the Hindus and the 
Mahomed ans. 

CO-OPERATIVE READER. lly Rao 
Sahib M. V, Appa Rao (Relived Edtra Assis- 
tant Registrar of Co-operative Societies). 
Bcrhampur, Ganjam. 28 pp. As. 8. 

India being an agricultural country, a 
special study of the co-operative movement 
is indispensable in elementary and middle 
schools. The author is a man of wide 
experience and has done well in bringing 
out this very useful book to spread the 
knowledge of co-operative movement. It is 
written in a simple, style and aptly illus- 
trated. We recommend the book to the 
students in general. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Chandra 
Chakrabcrty , Vijoy Krishna Brothers, 5, 
Maniektolla Spur , Cal. 36 pp. Price As. 3. 


Mr. Chandra Chakrabcrty is the author of 
many books on various subjects. The book 
under review is a reprint from a lecture 
delivered in New York before American 
Social Progress League’s Annual Conference, 
1922. He treats of progress in Industry ; 
Government ; Religion, Science, Philosophy, 
Education, etc. I 11 one paragraph with 
regard to Religion tjie author writes : 
“While other religions have retrograded or 
remained stationary, Christianity alone has 
advanced with the progress of lime.” What 
docs he mean by progress in religion? Is it 
to be judged only by the number of 
converts? 

PILGRIMS’ INDIA VOL. 1 . By Aksaya 
Kuman Devi. Vijaya Krishna Brothers, .5, 
Manicktola Spur, Calcutta. Hid pp. Price 

Re. 1. 

The object with which the book has been 
written is to create interest in the various 
places of our motherland — India. India is 
sacred to us. From Kashmere to Cape 
Comorin there is not a place which is not 
sacred to the Hindu. The Shastras enjoin 
pilgrimages to holy places. With the advent 
of English education many of us have lost 
our faith in pilgrimages. This book is 
written to create an interest for pilgrimages. 
Many places of pilgrimages are briefly des- 
cribed in the book. The historic importance 
of places is also nicely treated. When des- 
cribing Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Allahabad, 
all the prominent persons who have played a 
great part in the regeneration of India are 
dealt with. The writer has misrepresented 
many facts. We would like to point out one. 
Under the heading Haridwar she writes: 
“The Schools — Gurukul of the Sanatanists 
and Rishikul of the Arya Samajists— are 
situated in this scat of religious devotees.” 
This statement is incorrect. The book is an 
easy reading. Unfortunately it has got many 
printing mistakes. 
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‘ SHI RAMAKR1SIINA MATH & MISSION, 
MADRAS 

The report of the above for the year 1930 
has been duly received by us. The activities 
the Math and Mission may be grouped 
under the following heads : 


I. THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
STUDENTS' HOME 

• Started in the year 1905, the Home has 
had a steady growth for over twenty-fivi 
years and has proved its worth of increasing 
usefulness in several directions. U has en- 
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deavoured to keep prominently before it the 
primary objects of its foundation, viz., of 
providing a home to poor and deserving boys 
giving them free boarding and lodging, of 
infusing young minds with the high ideals 
of sacrifice and service, of instilling into them 
habits of self-reliance and of the building up 
of character on the enduring basis of religion. 

There is the Residential High School at- 
tached to the Home together with a full time 
Industrial School, providing a specialised 
training to the pupils who pass out of the 
High School with a vocational bent. The 
Industrial School imparts education in 
(i) carpentry and cabinet-making, and 
(//) mechanical foreman and filter’s work. 
The courses of studies in these sections cover 
a period of four years in each case with an 
additional year’s practical training in a fully 
equipped workshop. • 

II. TEMPORARY RELIEF WORKS 

The Mission organised relief in the cyclone- 
affected areas of the Nellorc district in 19*27. 
Also in 1928 when a fire broke out in Myla- 
pore, relief was given to the distressed in 
the shape of feeding, clothing, rendering 
monetary help and medical aid, and build- 
ing huts. 

III. ADULT EDUCATION 

In the new colony named Ramakrishna- 
puram, weekly Bhajans are being conducted, 
and simple class talks on religion are given 
once a week to the people. A Night School 
has also been established for the adults and 
boys who arc compelled to earn their liveli- 
hood even while young on account of their 
poverty. The classes work about seven 
hours a week and have a total strength of 
about 30. 

IV. TRAINING OF WORKERS 

The Math maintains several Sannyasins 
and Brahmacharins who have joined the 
Order. They are helped in their spiritual 
practices and trained to become efficient 
preachers and workers for the cause of 
humanity. The Math serves as a source of 
spiritual inspiration to many persons in 
different walks of life. 

V. PREACHING 

The Math popularises the universal teach- 
ings of Vedanta through classes, lectures and 
discourses both in and outside the Presidency. 


VI. PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

The Math conducts the Vedanta Kesari, 
an English Monthly and the Rumakrishnu 
Vijayam, a Tamil Monthly and has brought 
out several important books in English, 
Tamil and Telugu. 

VII. THE RAMAKRISHNA NATIONAL 
GIRLS ' SCHOOL 

The Math has also been conducting the 
ltamakrishna National Girls’ School located 
at (i, Krislmappa Naieken Agraharam Street, 
George Town. The school has been recog- 
nised by the Government as an Elementary 
School with classes up to the VIII Standard, 
and the number of students on the rolls at 
present is about 130. 

VIII. CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 

The work of the charitable dispensary - 
situated in the Math premises is being 
carried on steadily. The increasing useful 
ness of this institution will be manifest from 
Lhe phenomenal rise in the number of its 
patients, which was 30,932 in 1929 as against 
18,222 in 1928 and 5,109 ill 1927. A pueca 
building and sufficient funds for the main- 
tenance of the institution arc its urgcnl 
needs. 

THE IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF THE MATH 

1. The Publication Department with aU 
its various sections has to be placed on a 
sound financial footing. A sum of Rs. 10,000 
to begin with is necessary to bring out some 
of the important religious works in Tamil, 
Telugu and English. 

2. The Charitable Dispensary now located 
in a thatched shed is in need of a permanent 
building and adequate funds for its main 
tcnance. 

3. The Ramakrishna National Girls’ 
School, George Town, located in a rented 
house needs an annual contribution of at 
least Rs. 1,000 for its efficient management. 

4. To provide for the admission of more 
workers and members seeking training, bo- 
ther additions and improvements are neces- 
sary to the Math building. Funds are 
urgently needed for this purpose ns well as 
for the maintenance of the members. 

Any contributions may be forwarded to 
the President, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Brodie r s Road , Mylapore, Madras. 
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KAILASII PILGRIMAGE 

It is known to all that there are the 
Mount Kailash, the Holy Abode o£ Shiva, 
and Manas Sarovar, the two sacred places 
of pilgrimage in the Himalayas within the 
territory of Tibet. Many people visit the 
lloly Kailash and Manas Sarovar every year. 
The time for going there begins from the 
month of June and while the pilgrims have 
to go via Almora, Dharchula, Garbiyang (the 
last stage in the British territory), etc. 

The public are quite aware of the “Sri 
Kamakrishna Tapovan,” situated on the way 
from Almora to Tibet, where we try to 
help the pilgrims in such a distant part 
of the country and have also started a Dis- 
pensary under a qualified Bengali doctor 
for the benefit of the pilgrims as well as the 
people of the locality. All the pilgrims 
hound for Kailash arc to necessarily halt at 
Dharchula both for rest and arranging 
coolies, etc. We generally serve the pilgrims, 
who deserve, with shelter, food, medicines, 
clothings, etc., here in the Ashram. Wc also 
arrange temporary sheds on the way to 
Garbiyang, viz., at Gala, Malpa, etc. 

In this connection wc should like to 
approach the generous public with a request 
to kindly contribute their mite in coin or 
kind to help and make the work a success. 
Any contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
l he undersigned. 

Any one willing to perpetuate a memory 
of his beloved ones may come forward with 
at least Us. 350 for building a cottage, for 
the shelter of the pilgrims or the diseased 
Narayans, in the Holy Himalayas. 

Swami Anubhavananda, 
Secy. R. K. Tapovan, Dharchula, 
Almora, U.P. 

SRI KAMAKRISHNA SEVA SAMITI, 
PANCHAKHANDA, SYLHET 

Prom the report for 1930 we find that the 
Samiti has passed the tenth year of its 
existence and is doing philanthropic works 
under the following items: — I. Educational 
Activities, (a) The Sri Ramakrishna Library 
has about 890 books and various magazines 
both Bengali and English. The average 
number of readers is about 38 every month. 

(b) Religious discourses and scriptural 
Masses are held evary Saturday and Sunday. 

(c) Three Night Schools have been started 
among the untouchable classes. The Samiti 


helps a local Sanskrit Tol with money 
for the promotion of Sanskrit learning. 
II. Different other activities, (a) The Samiti 
distributes medicines among the poor. (6) It 
undertakes to nurse the sick and help the 
afflicted in all possible ways, (c) It occa- 
sionally helps the needy. 

We wish that the Samiti may be more and 
more useful to the public. 

SHI RAMAKRISHNA SEVA SAMITI, 
HABIGANJ, SYLHET. 

The tenth annual report of the Samiti for 
the year 1930, indicates that its activities 
arc grouped under the heads given below: — 
I. Preaching : Occasional lectures, scriptural 
classes, discourses, etc., are carried on to 
disseminate the ideals of religion. 

II. Education: Four schools have been 
started at Gosainagar, Daulotpur, Charipur, 
etc. In each of them, primary education 
is imparted with lessons on hygiene and 
morals. There is a Free Reading Library 
attached to the Samiti. It consists of about 
552 books with important Bengali and 
English periodicals and newspapers. There 
is also an industrial section to give voca- 
tional training to boys. 

III. Charity : There is a charitable dis- 
pensary for poor patients. The Samiti 
helps the needy with occasional gifts of 
rice, clothes and money. 

The Samiti is doing excellent work. 

SRI SHARADAS1IRAMA, PONNAMPET, 
COORG 

The first, report of the above institution 
from June, 1927 to December. 1930, is to 
hand. During the period of 3j years the 
Ashrama has done missionary, educational 
and charitable work in the town as well as 
in remote villages. The Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Mission and other prominent 
men of the place gave lectures on the occa- 
sions of the birthday celebrations of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Yivoknnanda. The 
Ashrama has taken up the rural education 
work in right earnest. Through lantern lec- 
tures and other methods the Swami in charge 
is doing wonderful work to educate the 
masses. One important item specially suited 
to the province is Bee-culture. The Ashrama 
is popularising the scientific methods of Bee- 
culture as also of Dairy-Farm. We are glad 
to learn that the local men of light and lead- 
ing are helping the undertaking. We hope 
more and more help will be coming in future. 
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The Ashrama has also been rendering medi- 
cal help to the poor and the needy. It has 
got a small library, which requires to be 
improved. The Ashrama is in need of funds 
to carry on the work. A sum of Rs. 2,000 is 
required to equip all the departments. 

THE RAMAKRISIINA MISSION SIND 
FLOOD AND LOOT RELIEF WORKS 

The abnormal rise of waters in the Indus 
during the closing hours of July, 1930, 
caused heavy floods in different Districts, 
particularly Larkana and Sukkur in Sind. 
An approximate area of 550,000 acres of land 
of which 300,000 were arable was inundated. 
The floods worked havoc throughout the 
District, demolishing 900 hamlets and 
villages, and rendering about 40,000 souls 
homeless. The total loss was estimated at 
about seven lakhs of rupees. 

The havoc done by flood was not the only 
disaster that befell Sind at this time. It 
was immediately followed by some more 
unfortunate occurrences,— plunder and pill- 
age of hundreds of Hindu villages. The 
dacoits who were all Mohamedan hooligans 
had not only plundered away their wealth 
and movable property but also set fire to 
the houses and granaries which kept burn- 
ing from 4 to 5 weeks. Loot and plunder, 
rape and arson were the order of the day. 
The harrowing scenes of utter helplessness 
of the people beggared description. Nature 
by her dire visitation of flood was not so 
cruel to the people and their hamlets as 
these rowdy hooligans had been to the Hindu 
inhabitants of Sind, by their barbarous 
atrocities and brutal murder. 

The relief operation was carried on over 
an extensive area of about 125 miles in 
length comprising 13G villages through the 
6 centres at Nasirabad, Shikarpur (Khan- 
pur), Rohri, Pano Akil, Ghotki and Ubauro. 
Of these 41 villages belong to the flood- 
affected and 95 to the loot-afflicted areas. 
In all 4,143 persons of 1,588 families were 
helped with corn, cash, clothes, seeds, 
utensils, warm blankets and housing 
materials, and 870 pairs of bullocks with 
fodder. 

The list of subscribers shows various 
sources of income. The total receipts were 
Rs. 19,639-10-9, and the total expenditure 
was Rs. 19,414-10-9, leaving a balance of 


Rs. 225 only which is deposited in the Bank 
of India Ltd., Bombay. 

FAMINE RELIEF WORK OF THE 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission has 
sent us the following appeal dated 22-5-31 : 

Bengal is again in the grip of a famine. 
From different quarters come the piteous 
wails of starving men, women and children. 
The Gaibandha Sub-division of the Rangpur 
District in particular has fallen a victim to 
it. Harrowing tales of death, suicide and 
the sale of children from the effects of 
starvation in this area have already filled 
the newspaper columns. On the receipt of 
an appeal from the local Relief Committee 
we sent a worker to Gaibandha for inspec- 
tion, who lias come back with the report 
of acute distress in the Phulchari Thana. 
In the six villages he visited, he saw with 
his own eyes people living on unripe jack- 
fruils, boiled arum leaves, and other such 
sorry substitutes for food. Many families 
were on the verge of starvation, hardly 
securing a meal in two days. Unless 
immediate relief is given to them, they will 
die in hundreds, of diseases consequent on 
the eating of things that are not fit for 
human consumption. 

All the villages in the Phulchari Thana 
bordering on the Brahmaputra, comprising 
an area of 125 sq. miles with a population 
of about 90,000 are affected. This wide- 
spread famine is due to the destruction by 
flood of the last year’s autumn rice crop, 
followed by the failure of the winter crop 
owing to the scureity of rain. 

VVe have sent three workers to open relief 
work in this area. Reports of the work will 
he published in due course. The vastness of 
the affected area will entail a heavy expen- 
diture. Wc arc beginning the work with 
the small balance of the Provident Relief 
Fund, depending on the generous public to 
support us in this humanitarian task. Con- 
tributions of money and clothes will l ,t: 
thankfully received and acknowledged at the 
following addresses: — 

(1) The President, Ramakrishna Mission, 

Belur Math, Howrah District. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama. 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

(8) The Manager, Udbodhan Offi rc > 

1, Mukerjee Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 
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“sjfrfgd SITflcT SIM ^Tftl^NRI |” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE* 

SA DAN AND A 

It was during these wanderings that face.” The young devotee disappeared 
Vivekananda made his first disciple, —to return divested of his official 
On the train that came to Hathras one clothes and with ashes on his face. The 
day, the young station-master of that train which took the Swarni Viveka- 
placc saw among the third class passen- nanda from Hathras, carried with it the 
gers, a Sadhu of his own age with a ex-station-master, who later became the 
marvellous pair of eyes. Only a few Swami Sadananda. In after years he 
nights before, he had dreamt of these often said that he did not follow Swami 
very eyes. They had haunted him ever Vivekananda for religion, but followed 
since. He was startled and thrilled, “a devilish pair of eyes.” 

Going up to the young Sannyasin, he And now began for Sadananda the 
begged him to leave the train and come life of the wanderer. The hardships of 
with him to his quarters. This the the road might have made him miss 
wanderer did. the ease of his former life, but his 

Later, when the station-master’s travelling companion exercised such a 
duties were finished, and he was free s P el1 that he for & ot the ^ The 
to sit at the feet of the stranger in tender care of the Guru made ““ 
devotion, he found him singing a Bengali ,or « et how ,ootsore he was - To the last 
«mg to the refrain of : “My beloved da y of Ws Iife * Sadananda could not 
must come to me with ashes on his moon s P eak of this time without emotion. 

“He carried my shoes on his head!” 
he cried. 


'All rights reserved. 
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They were blessed, never-to-be-for- 
gotten days. Both were artistic, both 
were poets by nature, both were attrac- 
tive in appearance. Artists raved 
about them. 

Sadananda had so beautiful a devo- 
tion that it alone was a great attraction. 
He was a true disciple. Vivekananda 
had none truer, more devoted, nor 
indeed greater. The intellect played 
but a small part in his understanding 
of his Guru. lie meditated on every 
look, every motion of the body, as well 
as on every word. Years afterwards he 
was still meditating upon these intimate 
personal expressions of the Master. As 
a result he understood him as perhaps 
no one else. Certain it is, that he saw 
facets of that great being that would 
otherwise have remained unknown. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that by 
a word or a phrase he could conjure up 
before us, a picture of Swamiji which 
we could never forget. We would sec 
them both walking through the tiger- 
grass in the Terai, the Master carrying 
the footsore disciple’s shoes, coming to 
a spot where a few rags of gerrua and 
some bones were all that was left to 
tell the story of a Sadhu killed by a 
tiger. “Are you afraid?” asked the 
Guru. “Not with you,” answered the 
disciple ; and they went on. All 
through these first wonderful days, fear, 
hunger, thirst, fatigue, the very body 
was forgotten. 

The scene of another picture was laid 
in Southern India, at the time of Swami 
Vivekananda’s return from the West. 
Great crowds had gathered to welcome 
him. Like the sea they surged around 
his carriage, like the waves of the sea, 
they threatened to overwhelm him. 
In that great multitude, he saw one face 
which startled and stirred him — the 
face of Sadananda. 

Sadananda, no one knows how, had 
made his way from Northern India to 


be one of the crowd to welcome back 
his beloved Master. Vivekananda 
ordered the carriage to stop and called 
him to his side. “He is the child of 
my spirit !” he exclaimed, and they 
drove on together. 

The work of the Guru began. What 
divine power, what love was it that 
Vivekananda released in Sadananda? 
As a station-master he had not thought 
much of religion. He was gay, young, 
full of the joy of life. Yet something 
there must have been, for even in those 
days at Hathras, before the coming of 
the young Sannyasin with the “pair of 
eyes,” it was his custom to distribute 
atta 9 ghee and wood to the Sadhus on 
pilgrimage who passed his station. He 
was generous to a fault — a quality much 
appreciated by Swamiji. 

Sadananda’s family lived in Jaunpur, 
a centre of Mohammedan culture. 
Instead of Sanscrit he had studied 
Persian. He had the fine manners of 
the aristocratic followers of the Prophet. 
He was much influenced by Sufi culture, 
and shared it with his Master, who 
found great delight therein. Both had 
the capacity of throwing themselves into 
the mood of the moment, of identify- 
ing themselves with the subject under 
discussion. While they recited Sufi 
poetry, they were Sufis. 

Sadananda had, in almost equal 
degree with Vivekananda, the true 
poet’s feeling for beauty. Together they 
gazed with rapture at the heaven- 
aspiring Himalayas, abode of the great 
god Shiva, at the rushing mountain 
torrents, at the shadows on the hills, 
at the green and violet hues in the 
light of the late afternoon, at the moon- 
light on the eternal snows. Their 
spirits were raised to the heights. 

His contact with Mohammedanism 
strengthened and increased his natural 
sense of democracy, which, owing to his 
love for humanity and a generous ex- 
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pansive nature, was already great. To 
this was added the Vedantic idea of the 
unity of all beings, the Self-in-all, when 
he became a Sannyasin. Seeing a 
bullock beaten one day, he afterwards 
found the marks of the whip on his 
own body. Once in his wanderings, he 
reached the dharmasala where he was 
to halt after nightfall, and, being utterly 
exhausted by the day’s journey, he fell 
into a deep sleep. In the morning he 
found, to his horror, that he had slept 
beside a leper. His first instinct was 
to flee from the place. Then he 
remembered, the leper, too, is a 
Narayana . He went back and for three 
days ministered to the unfortunate 
creature, bathing him, dressing his 
wounds, and worshipping him as God 
in human form. Another time, when 
he was nursing a case of small-pox, the 
patient felt himself on fire. The coolest 
thing Sadananda could do for him, was 
to offer his own body, and he held the 
suffering man against it for hours. 

So the years passed. Some there 
were who thought he was not as much 
concerned with religion as a Sannyasin 
should be. Perhaps not ; but his 
religion was the worship of the Divine 
in man : God in the sinner, God in the 
saint, God in the poor, God in the rich, 
God in the helpless, God in the power- 
ful, God in the successful, God in the 
defeated. He not only worshipped but 
served and loved. 

When the plague broke out in 
Calcutta, he was one of the first to 
organize a band of sweepers in Bagh 
Bazar with the money he had begged. 
How he loved these splendid young 
untouchables ! He worked with them 
as one of themselves, doing sweeper’s 
work even as they did. Together they 
cleaned busties and made foul places 
sanitary, working with un abating en- 
thusiasm. He inspired them with his 
own spirit. In doing this work he was 


carrying out the ideas of his beloved 
Guru, who had entered Mahasamadhi 
but a short time before. Into it he put 
his heart and soul, and he did not spare 
his magnificent physique. 

His last effort in this direction was 
to take groups of college students on 
pilgrimage to Badri Narayan. These 
lads had never left home before. Some 
indeed had never been out of Calcutta. 
To them, such a journey was an adven- 
ture that roused fear and misgiving. 
One of them said, with tears streaming 
down his face : “I have never gone 
abroad before !” It can easily be seen 
why Swami Vivekananda considered 
such journeys an important part of the 
education of young men, one of the 
methods of developing manliness, self- 
reliance, hardihood. He often said : 
“To love India, one must know her.” 

Swami Sadananda’s task was not 
light. Instead of travelling like the 
students in Europe with only a knap- 
sack on their backs, these young men 
would plan to take nearly all their 
possessions. One by one, these were 
eliminated until only the bare necessi- 
ties remained. To nearly all of them 
this entailed hardships which some of 
them did not relish. Sadananda spent 
himself in keeping up their spirits, see- 
ing that they got proper food, had hot 
baths, kept out of danger; in short he 
watched over them like a loving mother. 
Two such pilgrimages broke down his 
splendid constitution and shortened his 
days. After his return from the second, 
his health never aguin permitted him 
to do any active work. His life hence- 
forth was one of seclusion and medita- 
tion, during which he attained the Great 
Realization. Only a short time still 
remained to him, and this he spent in 
the company of his devoted band of 
nursers : “Sadananda’s dogs” they 
called themselves. 

They lived in a little house at Bose- 
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para Lane in Bagh Bazar, which is now 
known as the “Sadananda Ashrama,” 
and has a shrine for worship in the very 
room in which he lived. Here several 
of this group still live, and to them 
it is the “Holy of Holies.” Great were 
the sacrifices which they made to keep 
it in the lean years that followed the 
passing of Sadananda. Through every- 
thing, they felt that at any cost it must 
be kept. Here they had nursed their 
Master with a devotion which excited 
the wonder of all who saw them. Their 
service was given without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever. Those who were in 
college gave up their studies, and, so 
far as they knew, their careers. There 
was nothing they permitted a servant 
to do. They washed, scrubbed, scoured, 
and cooked for him. Day and night 
they held him in their arms when the 
struggle for breath did not permit him 
to lie down. Night after night they 
passed without sleep. The love which 
he inspired made them forget the body 
and its needs. The few minutes’ sleep, 
which they were able to snatch now and 
then, were taken on the floor at his side, 
without pillows or bedding. Meals 
were irregular and were usually served 
on a common platter, Sadananda put- 
ting titbits into the mouth now of one, 
now of another. All the money that 
was needed came, and there was no- 
thing, which the Indian or European 
markets offered, which was not pro- 
vided. 

There was no formal relationship of 
Guru and disciple. It was not even 
thought of, but in the course of these 
two or three years, Sadananda passed on 
all he knew and felt of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. His knowledge and his inter- 


pretation made his own Guru live again. 
Is it to be wondered at, that one still 
feels that spirit in these young men 
who are the spiritual children of Sada- 
nanda? “I can only do one thing for 
you,” he often said, “I can take you 
to Swamiji.” “That is enough,” they 
would shout in reply. Wonderful, 
wonderful were those days. When 
Sadananda was not in actual pain, they 
lived in a state approaching ecstasy. 
Life held nothing then, and it has held 
nothing since which can compare with 
it. There was an exuberance of 
emotion, of adoration, of joy. He lifted 
them to the heights and kept them 
there. He gave them a new and unique 
training. His love was unbounded, yet 
he did not indulge them nor ever allow 
one careless or unworthy thing to pass 
unrebuked. He was severe in the ex- 

r 

treme. An onlooker might sometimes 
have considered his treatment of them 
cruel, but these boys who were devoting 
body, mind and soul to his service, 
knew his love and never lost their joy. 
Their adoration grew from day to day. 
Their only fear was that he would leave 
them. How could they face such 
desolation? At that time they did not 
know that he would leave th£m his joy. 

In this way, talking, luughing, sing- 
ing, worshipping, serving, days, months, 
years passed, and life was a foretaste 
of heaven. And when after nearly three 
years of such service, Sadananda entered 
into Mahasamadhi, with his eyes on the 
picture of his Guru, and the word 
“Swamiji” on his lips, he left no sorrow 
behind. Even as his name means 
“joy,” so he left a deep abiding joy in 
the hearts of these “dogs of Sada- 
nanda.” 



PLAYING WITH FIRE 

By the Editor 


It is a decree of God that man should 
be ever discontented with the present; 
and this is not all bad as discontentment 
is the root cause of all progress in the 
world. But sometimes this dissatisfac- 
tion with the present is not so much 
an indication of desire for progress as 
a mere love for a change and a novelty. 
Sometimes in his thoughtlessness man 
thinks that if he can discard his old 
cloak he will be more beautiful in a 
new robe. It does not unoften happen 
that in his eagerness for newness man 
overlooks the beauty of the present, he 
misses the good points of the things at 
hand and until he loses them, he cannot 
see them in their entirety with all their 
advantages and disadvantages. This is 
also the psychology of all imitation. 
Things look more beautiful to us, with 
which we cannot come in close touch 
ami which are separated from us by 
time and space. And so what is not 
ours has got special attraction for us. 

And in this respect, very few can 
escape the influence of the popular 
verdict— very few can think indepen- 
dently, When there is a great cry that 
this or that is bad, very few can resist 
the influence of that opinion and all 
run after a new thing. This has been 
the bane of many societies. Generally 
people have got a tendency to follow 
the popular cry, and those who differ 
from the public opinion cannot very 
often summon up courage to stand 
against and resist that. As a result 
not always is society ruled by a good 
sense. This happens more occasionally 
ln a society where there is no sober 
controlling force behind and the society 
2 


is left to its chance to mould itself by 
the influence of time and circumstances. 

The truth of the above is realized very 
pointedly when we look to the problem 
of caste system in India, as to how it 
is being handled at present in the 
country. The general view is that caste 
system has been a stumbling block in 
the way of the progress of the country, 
and all arc out to totally do away with 
it without the least consideration that 
such a time-honoured institution might 
have some good points and as such 
any reform -even if we want reform 
and not total extinction — should be 
made with great consideration and 
sober judgment. If we are to do 
away with the caste system, we must 
sec that we do not thereby invite 
a worse substitute; if we want to re- 
move the hereditary basis of the institu- 
tion we must take care that we do not 
place it on a basis which is much more 
harmful. We must see that we do not 
thus engage ourselves in an abortive 
fight with Proteus, and simply exhaust 
ourselves to the great detriment of all 
concerned. 

For it is very difficult to altogether 
abolish caste. In some form or other it 
exists everywhere. There is an Indian 
proverb that no two fingers in a man’s 
hand arc alike in length and shape. 
Similar is the case with men. No man 
is an exact prototype of another. One 
man must vary from another in ap- 
pearance, merit and temperament. And 
as man is pre-eminently a social being, 
persons who resemble one another to 
some extent in position, mentality 
and outlook will group together and 
form a class. It is in this way that 
classes have formed everywhere in the 
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world. Persons who are given to learn- 
ing and culture, form an intellectual 
group and represent the brain of the 
society. Persons who are greatly of 
Rajasik temperament and love fighting 
naturally come forward first in protec- 
tion of the country or to expand its 
boundaries for ensuring greater prestige 
to the nation; they form the military 
group. There is another class of people 
who are marked for their love of money 
and are very much considerate about 
loss or gain; they spend their greatest 
energy in making money ; they in con- 
sequence increase the wealth of the 
society and the nation. In course of 
their kindred activities as they have 
to come to closer touch very often, a 
kinship arises amongst them, and they 
represent the commercial group. And 
there are persons who lack initiative ; 
who by temperament are fitter to be 
led than to lead ; they are passive and 
submissive; they are eager to live in 
protection and shelter and necessarily 
for various reasons they have to depend 
upon the first three classes mentioned 
above whom they pay for the advant- 
ages reaped in the shape of personal 
services. This latter group represents 
the serving class. Where the society is 
living and the social organism is strong, 
there is constant readjustment amongst 
these classes; but where the society is 
dead there grow walls of rigid demarca- 
tion amongst the different classes, which 
are very difficult to be scaled. But 
classes there must be in every society. 

II 

According to one great authority, 
under the aegis of the ancient Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilizations there were 
twelve classes of people in the society. 
First, the priesthood, which formed the 
brain of the nation and under whose 
guiding intelligence the civilization grew. 
Naturally the priests were a great power 


in the country and the chief repository 
of knowledge, and tradition, and an 
influence over the lives of every one. 
But as a great prestige attached to them, 
soon they fell a prey to ease and com- 
fort and to protect their position they 
became conservative. They however 
could not long remain all-powerful ; 
they toppled down from their high 
position when learning leaked out to 
other classes of people who were eager 
for it and began to think for them- 
selves. (2) The next class might be 
called the military group who grew 
and centred round the monarch. (3) 
The tillers or the soil. They lived 
together in villages, and as they had 
a common interest in maintaining their 
irrigation channels and similar other 
things, a sense of community grew 
in their village life. (1) The artisan 
class. Persons who had specialized 
in different crafts and grouped 
together by the bonds of common 
interest and zealously guarded the 
technique of their respective crafts 
against being known to people out- 
side their groups. (5) Herdsmen. ((>) 
Merchants. (7) Small retailers. (8) 
Independent property owners. (9) 
Domestic servants who represented 
slaves or freed slaves or young peasants 
taken into household. (10) Gang 
workers (11) Mercenary soldiers (12) 
Seamen. It will be noted that these 
twelve classes easily lend themselves to 
the four divisions which wc have men- 
tioned beforehand. 

Now though these twelve classes were 
not rigidly fixed, there was always a 
tendency towards exclusiveness amongst 
each group. Artisan class would 
always try not to be fused with the 
people of other classes, so that tb c 
secrets of their craft might be kept 
limited amongst themselves. Naturally 
there was much restriction about their 
marriages and social comminglings wit 
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the people of other classes. The con- 
quering people would always develop 
an aristocratic exclusiveness against the 
conquered people who were not freely 
admitted into their society, if it could 
be helped. Thus except during the 
times of great historical disturbances 
there was a natural separation of 
classes. But of course there were 
always exceptional classes of inter- 
lopers, — persons who by dint of their 
ability could acquire an entrance to a 
higher society or the case of unworthy 
persons who went down to a lower grade 
of the society. 

In ancient China also, there were 
separate classes : viz. — (1) The intellec- 
tual class — the Mandarins. They could 
not however form into a rigid and 
exclusive group, as they were recruited 
by education and examination from all 
classes of people. (2) The cultivators of 
the land. (3) The artisans. (4) The 
mercantile class. There was no separate 
military class in China as the Chinese 
civilization grew under greatly peaceful 
conditions. 

There is one noteworthy thing in the 
above divisions. Everywhere the in- 
tellectual class have ruled the society. 
Even in China, where the Mandarins 
were not a hereditary group, they 
wielded a great influence in the society 
as owing to the difficulties of the Chinese 
characters education could not spread 
very wide. In the West, however, this 
tendency was greatly checked as writ- 
ing and reading having been simplified 
education became the property not of 
any exclusive class, but of all. 

In ancient India also the caste 
system grew from the force of circum- 
stances and necessity. At first people 
were homogeneous — there was not much 
distinction between people following 
different vocations, though we hear of 
different professions mentioned in the 
White Yajur Veda and also in the 


Taittiriya Brahmana. But they were 
professions and not castes. During 
that time distinction was perhaps made 
only between the white-skinned Aryans 
and the dark aborigines. The caste 
system might have its origin— though 
not even then fully developed — in the 
later Vedic period, when the perform- 
ance of elaborate sacrifices and cere- 
monies necessitated the creation of a 
separate class — the priests. Now people 
have a feeling of awe and reverence for 
religious rites and things which cannot 
be explained by ordinary reasons. So 
the priestly class acquires a certain 
prestige of its own. And as during 
this time the Aryans extended their 
political dominion, a separate military 
class grew up. But the mass of the 
people remained engaged in various 
peaceful occupations and might answer 
to the later division of the Vaisya class. 
And the conquered aborigines who were 
made to serve the Aryans grew into the 
later-day Sudra class. But the division 
was not fixed. There was no objection 
to the interdining, inter-marriage and 
social commingling amongst the Aryans 
themselves except for the fact that 
people of the same rank and position 
tended to group together. It was only in 
the Epic Age that the caste system took 
a definite shape, but even then it did 
not attain so much rigidity. But during 
this time the Brahmins as law-givers 
showed marked tendency to frame laws 
so that they might protect their 
privileges which might be enjoyed as 
hereditary rights. But not unoften 
they were challenged in their supremacy. 
Brahmins could not be altogether off 
their guard to remain worthy of their 
position. For it is said by Vasistha : 
‘‘Brahmins who neither study nor 
teach the Veda nor keep sacred 
fires become equal to Sudra;” “The 
king shall punish that village where 
Brahmins, unobservant of their sacred 
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duties and ignorant of the Veda, subsist 
by begging, for it feeds robbers 
“An elephant made of wood, an ante- 
lope made of leather, and a Brahmin 
ignorant of the Veda, these three have 
nothing but the name of their kind. 7 ’ 

The slight tendency of the caste 
system to crystallize into fixed divisions 
was greatly counteracted by the influ- 
ence of Buddha, who recognized no 
caste. The caste system began to 
attain the rigidity of the later days, 
only from the days of the Mahomcdan 
conquest when the nation lost its vigour 
and the society its vitality. People 
were eager to protect themselves against 
the inroads of an alien civilization and 
culture, and framed hard and fast rules 
against mixing with the conquerors ; and 
this attitude reacted amongst them- 
selves; different professions took self- 
protecting measures against one another 
till innumerable castes of the present 
day grew out of different professions. 
From the days of the Mahomedan con- 
quest the whole nation was panic- 
stricken and was too busy to protect 
itself to admit of any process of 
progress and evolution. 

At first the four main castes stood for 
Varna — or Colours — probably from the 
colour of the garment. Thus white 
garments were for the Brahmins, red for 
the Kshatriyas, yellow for the Vaisyas, 
and black for the Sudras. And under 
one Varna, as for instance the Vaisyas, 
might be found different groups of 
persons following different professions, 
till with the process of time each pro- 
fession grew to be a rigid caste raising 
a wall of social barrier against others 
for self-protection. At present, accord- 
ing to one authority, there are said to 
exist in India about 8,000 castes. Many 
of them grew out of the characteristic 
power of absorption of the Hindu 
society. Hindu society took in its fold 
many foreign tribes who came to 


conquer the country as well as many 
belonging to different grades of civiliza- 
tion and culture that were found in the 
land and also people of different faiths 
that took shelter in India from abroad. 
Each group was given a place in the 
society and a particular occupation by 
the system of caste, so that the intrinsic 
merit of Hindu civilization might not 
be impaired and the distinct principles 
of Hinduism did not suffer from com- 
mingling. According to some, different 
sub-eastes grew out of the process of 
inter-marriages between persons belong- 
ing to the four main castes. As for 
instance, the issues out of the marriages 
between a Brahmin and a Kshatriya or 
a Vaisya might be looked down upon 
as inferior in comparison with one born 
of Brahmin parents, till the former as 
a class were given a separate place in 
the society. Now many sub-castes 
might be formed this way ; but it is 
not likely that all the sub-castes were 
formed that way. Perhaps both the 
processes mentioned above went on side 
by side. 

Ill 

With all our contempt for the caste 
system in the present age, the institu- 
tion has served the Hindu society quite 
well. It has been said that the rigidity 
grew out of the need for self-protection 
as a race or as what might be called in 
modern language as a trade-guild. It 
has saved the Hindu culture from des- 
truction against innumerable opposing 
forces. As for instance, however ridicu- 
lous it may seem to the modern mind 
that Hindu society punishes a man for 
“crossing the black waters,” perhaps 
there was a necessity for it once. Even 
now do we not find instances of per- 
sons who by foreign travel and residence 
in foreign lands have been too much 
denationalized? — they tend to disown 
by their manners and behaviour not on y 
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their religion and society but the nation 
and country as well and form, as it 
were, parasites in the land. The bane 
of caste system is, some say, that it 
has become hereditary. But sometimes 
out of evil comcth good. The castes 
being hereditary prevent persons of ex- 
ceptional ability from leaping into a 
higher society and allowing no opportu- 
nity to their own people to reap the 
advantage of their genius. While it has 
checked the men of ability to rise to 
their highest, it has made the average 
people (and necessarily a larger number) 
easily learn the secret of their profes- 
sions, thus preventing them from fall- 
ing an easy prey to pauperism or going 
down to a lower level in the society. 
It has created a sense of honour and 
love in the minds of the people for their 
own castes. How much should be the 
sense of dignity even in the poorest man 
in a particular caste when he refuses to 
dine even with his landlord because he 
is not a Hindu or because he belongs to 
a lower caste ? It is not always due to a 
conscious four of the society, it is also 
because it hurls his sclf-rcspcct as 
belonging to the particular caste he is 
born in. Does not this feeling rebound 
upon his caste and create in him a desire 
to ameliorate its condition? 

Some will say that this feeling is not 
a very healthy sign, because it tends to 
disintegrate the Hindu society as a 
whole. In this there might be a differ- 
ence of opinion. A man having special 
love for his family might at the same 
time develop love for his province or 
the nation. A man having his centre 
of love fixed on his own caste might as 
well be keen on protecting the interests 
°f the Hindu society as a whole. 
People must have different interests and 
interests of different degrees. Booker T. 
Washington was of opinion that “In 
all things which are purely social we 
c an be as separate as the fingers, yet 
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one in the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress.” Nevertheless it 
is a fact that different persons in the 
Hindu society find it very difficult to 
combine or act in an organized way. 
This is due not so much to the caste 
system as to the absence of habit and 
training. When trained, Hindus also 
have shown wonderful capacity to work 
conjointly. As for instance, the joint- 
family system which was in vogue in 
India from the earliest times. Even in 
the advanced nations of the world, sons 
of the same parents find it impossible 
to live together, but here in India in 
a joint family sometimes not very near 
relations live together for generations. 
The same might be said of the village 
system. With all the disintegrating 
effects of the caste system, as is the 
charge against it, in India, till lately, 
village community system worked 
wonderfully, where all people worked 
conjointly for the common good. So if 
the nation cannot work in an organized 
way, the cause is not so much the evil 
influence of the caste system as is the 
absence of habit. Hindus have never 
been aggressive in life. When a people 
is aggressive upon another, it feels the 
necessity for organized action. This is 
required even when a particular society 
has been the victim of an alien society 
or culture, as has been the ease, times 
without number, with the Hindu so- 
ciety. Yes, the rigidity of the caste 
system grew exactly as a necessity to 
invent some sclf-protetcing measure. 
Standing on the basic rock of the caste 
system, the society began to spread its 
benign influence upon the aggressors, 
till the aspiring conquerors became the 
conquered; 

It might be argued that as a result 
of the tyranny of the system persons 
belonging to lower castes have been put 
to much hardship and oppression. 
But with all the advantages that the 
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higher caste people tried in the declin- 
ing days of society to have over the 
people belonging to lower grades, one 
thing has ever remained open for all, 
— barring exceptional cases, every one, 
to whichsoever caste he might have 
belonged, has been given the opportu- 
nity to attain the consummation of 
human life, namely, salvation. As a 
result we find in India saints coming 
out of all grades of society. And even 
persons belonging to the highest caste 
have not failed to recognize the religious 
merit of a person belonging to the lowest 
grade when he has attained exceptional 
spirituality. And every one had to give 
up his caste pride before he could ex- 
pect to attain the highest spirituality. 
A person like Samkaracharya is said to 
have paid dearly for his caste pride at 
a bathing ghat in Benares, and the 
incident altogether changed his outlook. 

Here we keep out or consideration the 
case of the Pariahs. No doubt, treat- 
ment towards them can have no justi- 
fication. But wc must remember that 
the custom of cruelly denying many 
rights to the Pariahs arose out of a 
necessity to invent a measure for social 
hygiene. And Pariahs were not thrown 
out of caste, but, they were denied 
entrance to the society, having been 
found unfit in that time. But in any 
case there might be some feeble justi- 
fication, though in a negative way, that 
there has never been a system of slavery 
in India as in the West and no attempt 
has been made to exterminate any race 
by the Hindus unlike some of the now 
vaunting civilized nations of the modern 
age. 

With all the charges levelled against 
Hinduism because of the caste system, 
there has been one wonderful pheno- 
menon. From time to time, from the 
very ancient till down to the present 
age, there have been religious reformers 
in India, who have not only recognized 


no caste, but on the other hand by a 
wave of spiritual enthusiasm have swept 
off all distinction between man and man 
and carried one and all to the closer 
touch of One to whom all are children — 
no matter a Brahmin or a Pariah. 
Buddha, the son of a Kshatriya prince 
showed compassion for one and all with- 
out any distinction of caste or creed. 
Ramanuja gave the message of salva- 
tion from the house-top (at a great risk 
of spiritual progress in his personal life) 
and made no distinction between a 
higher or a lower caste. Chaitanya, the 
son of an orthodox Pandit broke down 
all barriers of caste and embraced one 
and all, even t he non -Hindus. Besides 
there have been provisions always to go 
beyond castes i.c . 9 when persons cut 
themselves off from all social obligations 
in the search of God. Sanny asins 
recognize no castes, and they have 
received equal adoration from people of 
all grades in the society. Castes have 
been a training ground for people to 
have spiritual discipline, but when there 
have been persons who have* outgrown 
social rules by reason of their spiritual 
fitness, they have abandoned society to 
live, move and have their being in God, 
and have indicated that in the eye of 
God all are equal. This shows that 
though in the Hindu society there have 
been distinctions due to caste, Hindu 
religion from a higher standpoint has 
recognized the equality of all. 

IV 

But whatever might be the original 
purpose and the process of evolution of 
the caste system, it has at present out- 
grown its usefulness and requires 
thorough overhauling. Before wc whole- 
sale condemn the system, we must, how- 
ever, have the imagination to see it in 
its original setting and the way in whic 
it has served the society. Yes, we must 
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reform it, — but with due care. The im- 
patient idealists who bring in a fanati- 
cal zeal to abolish the caste system look 
upon it more from Western view-point 
than Indian. The caste system looks all 
the more horrible to them, because it 
has not its prototype in the West. They 
forget that in the Occidental societies 
though it does not exist in the exact 
form as in India, it however exists, if 
not in worse conditions. If in India 
we have got social aristocracy, there 
they have got the aristocracy of wealth. 
The main charge against the caste 
system is that it subjects some people 
to social disabilities, e.g., restricts inter- 
dining and inter-marriages, etc. Do 
not such disabilities exist even in 
Western countries? Do not persons 
having attained a great social position 
feel reluctant to freely mix in a society 
of people below their rank or to enter 
into matrimonial relationships with any 
of the latter? In India also, can the 
persons belonging to the same caste 
mix always very freely ? poor 

llrahmin may find the wall of aristo- 
cracy impenetrable for him to reach 
a Brahmin Maharaja. Well, the latter 
will not lose caste, as far as the 
social convention goes, by dining or 
having any matrimonial connection 
with the former ; but as a rule he 
always isolates himself and dreads the 
opinion of the people of his rank to 
break the pride of his position. If in 
India the backward community suffers 
social disadvantages, these arc not more 
inhuman than what the Negroes have to 
suffer in America or even the respect- 
able Asiatics have to suffer in the West. 
Even in the soil of India how often 
Indians, even with a high degree of 
culture and refinement, meet with dia- 
bolical treatment while travelling in rail- 
ways because of colour? The fact is, 
* s a human weakness always to raise 
social barriers of position and rank, and 


only the highly advanced soul can wash 
off all sense of distinctions between man 
and man. Taking account of this 
inherent human weakness we must try 
to minimize the evils as far as possible. 

The real problem is not that the 
system of interdining and inter- 
marriage does not exist amongst the 
members of the Hindu society, but that 
the backward community suffers from a 
want of culture, in addition to poverty 
and as such lacks self-eon faience. We 
have to see whether there is mutual 
sympathy amongst the different mem- 
bers of the society, so that even the 
man of the highest rank will consider 
no sacrifice too much, no pains too great 
to spread culture amongst and to remove 
the poverty of those who are at dis- 
advantages. That the Christian mission- 
aries sometimes get easy recruits from 
the backward community is not always 
due to the fact that the people there 
suffer from social disabilities, but be- 
cause they find it easier to remove 
pecuniary difficulties or receive greater 
sympathy, supposed or real, when they 
become Christians. It is not that the 
Indian Christians of even the highest 
position have not to suffer anything 
because of colour and complexion. 
Without bringing in the question of 
interdining and inter-marriage, whose 
removal is simply a matter of time, the 
problem of the caste system can be 
solved from the national standpoint, if 
poverty can be removed and right type 
of education be spread among the 
masses. The reformers with their 
fanatical zeal take a very narrow and 
superficial view when trying to remove 
this or that social disability of the de- 
pressed class. They fancy, with their 
imagination coloured by the state of 
things in the Western society, why 
shall not all people have equal rights? 
and they are out to create a spirit 
amongst the general people to fight for 
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their rights. The result is that a feel- 
ing of antagonism and bitterness has 
been spreading fast amongst the differ- 
ent classes of the Hindu society, which 
will be very difficult to remove and 
ensure unity. In this respect, the so- 
called well-wishers of the country and 
the nation are playing with forces 
which may in time spell disaster to the 
whole society. 

Can we not remove the drawbacks of 
the caste system without inviting 
fresh evils, without creating animosity 
amongst different castes? Yes, we can 
do that. The religious reformers of 
India from time to time have shown 
the way. Why was the appeal of 
Buddha so irresistible ? Why did the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans vie with 
one another to call Kabir their own, and 
why did hundreds flock to Sri Chaitanya 
forgetting all pride as to birth and 
social rank? It was due to one thing— 
it was due to love. When these re- 
formers broke down all barriers of caste 
they did not create any feeling of 
animosity anywhere— rather brought 
better peace to the society and the 
people. Even so in the present age, 
to remove the evils of caste system, we 
are to repeat the same process. If the 
social reformers have got real love for 
the backward community, they will not 
disturb the balance of the society, but 
will go to the root of the problem direct. 
What are the main sufferings of the 
backward community? As has been 
said before, they are the want of 
culture, and poverty. The inter-dining 
or inter-marriage does not matter so 
much as the gnawing poverty which 
is eating into the vitals of the people, 
or the ignorance which has cut them 
off from the rest of humanity. Either 
the members of the backward com- 
munity have not been so much 
eager for culture, so that they could 
devise methods of their own for that, 


or the caste people, too busy with self- 
protection, did not lend a helping hand 
to others to get the light of education. 
What mainly differentiates one com- 
munity from another is the degree of 
culture. So culture and education 
should be spread wide amongst the 
people. By culture we mean not a 
mere literacy, but that which develops 
the head and heart of man, draws out 
qualities which make man the salt of 
the earth. If the reformers have got 
genuine sympathy and love, they can 
appeal to the people of higher castes 
also to help them in their noble task ; 
and love and sympathy are sure to 
catch infection. When education will 
spread and the backward community 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
higher caste people in culture, society 
will automatically re-adjust itself; as 
to what form it will take, wc need not 
presage or bother about now. But this 
is true, many of the disabilities which 
the social reformers arc looking at piece- 
meal and for which they are raising 
dust and fume will be gone. Even the 
most orthodox people will change their 
attitude when the backward com- 
munity rises in the scale of culture ami 
wealth. Even now do we not find 
orthodox Brahmins impelled by poverty 
and a hidden sense of inferiority mixing 
with people belonging to a very low 
caste, when the latter arc wealthy and 
educated, in a way which could not be 
conceived sometime back? Above all 
we should spread religious ideals along 
with education. In India instances are 
not rare when people have given up 
their pride of position and rank in 
adoration of a man, however low in 
social position, when he has realized 
God. If in the backward community 
real religious ideals— as distinguished 
from those of cercmoniul or ritual 
religion, find better expression, its 
members will compel homage from the 
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higher caste all at once, which will 
equalize social distinction very smoothly 
and easily. 

But is this not a slow process ? Yes, 
constructive work is always difficult and 
slow. Our impetuous social reformers, 
very often the offspring of Western 
education and out of touch with the 
real heart of the society, want to engraft 
a Western society on our country and 
thereby threaten to import fresh evils. 
In the West, as has been said, social 
position is fixed by the standard of 
wealth, in India the standard is that of 
culture and religious ideals. It has been 
said in the Gita that persons are given 
different positions in the society accord- 
ing to their “Sanskaras,” but neverthe- 
less “devoted to his own duty, man 
attains the highest perfection,” realizes 
God. This is what matters most to a 
Hindu mind. The Hindu society was 
divided according to the individual 
capacities and temperaments of persons, J 


and attempts were made to lead all God- 
ward. The Western society is divided 
according to the distribution of wealth, 
and the aim of the people is to get the 
maximum material prosperity. So in 
the West people fight for rights; in 
India people arc particular about the 
performance of their respective duties. 
For, according to the Gita, it is better 
to die in the performance of one’s duty 
than follow’ the course of action, which 
is not one’s own : the latter process is 
always fraught with fear. The Western 
ideal will never eliminate fights and 
quarrels, whereas the Indian ideal, 
whatever may have been its travesty 
at present in the days of our national 
decay, will ensure lasting peace and 
better happiness. While attempting at 
social reform, we should be careful that 
the main ideal is not destroyed, other- 
wise we shall let loose forces which will 
destroy the whole society — we shall be 
playing with fire, which will consume 
our social organism to smoke and 
ashes. 


THE SPIRITUAL PROBLEM OF MODERN MAN 

By C. G. Juno 


The Modern Man and the Modern 
Problem 

The spiritual problem of modern man 
belongs to the type of .question which 
is invisible because of its modernity. 
The modern man is the man who has 
just emerged, and a modern problem 
a question that has just arisen and 
whose answer still lies in the future. 
J'hc spiritual problem of modern man is 
therefore at best but the placing of a 
question, which would perhaps be put 
in altogether different terms if we had 


only a slight inkling of the future 
answer. Moreover the question involves 
something so extraordinarily universal, 
not to say vague, but something which 
so immeasurably transcends the grasp 
of an individual, that we have every 
reason to approach the problem with 
the greatest modesty and caution. 

This explicit recognition of the limi- 
tations involved seems to me necessary, 
for nothing so tempts toward filling the 
mouth with empty words as the hand- 
ling of a problem of this sort. We 
shall be forced to say apparently auda- 
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cious and daring things that can easily 
blind us. 

Who is a Modern Man? 

To begin at once with these, that is 
to risk audacities, I may say that the 
man we characterize as modern, the man 
living in the immediate present, stands 
on a peak, or on the edge of the world, 
above him heaven, below him the whole 
of humanity with its history lost in pri- 
mordial mists, before him the abyss of 
all the future. Modern men, or better 
said, men of the immediate present arc 
few in number, for their existence de- 
mands the highest possible degree of 
consciousness, the most intense and 
widespread consciousness, with a mini- 
mum of unconsciousness, for only he is 
wholly in the present who is completely 
conscious of his existence as a man. It 
is to be well understood that it is not 
the man merely living in the present 
who is modern, else all men of this day 
would be modern, but it is a term 
which applies only to the man most 
completely conscious of the present. 

Whoever achieves consciousness of 
the present is of a necessity lonely. 
The so-called “modern” man is in all 
times lonely, for each step toward a 
higher and wider consciousness removes 
him further from the original participa- 
tion mystique with the herd, further 
from immersion in a common conscious- 
ness. Every step forward means a 
tearing away from this all-inclusive 
maternal womb of original unconscious- 
ness in which the mass of people for 
the most part linger. Even in a cul- 
tured people the psychologically lower 
levels have an unconsciousness of life 
little distinguishable from primitives. 
The next higher strata live in essentials 
in a stage of consciousness correspond- 
ing to the beginnings of human culture, 
and the highest stratum possesses a 


consciousness resembling that reached 
by the century just past. It is only 
the man who is modern in our sense, 
who lives in the present, because he has 
a present-day consciousness. For him 
alone are the worlds of past levels of 
consciousness faded, their values and 
strivings interest him only from the 
historical view-point. Thus in the deep- 
est sense he becomes “unhistorical,” 
and thus does he also estrange himself 
from the masses who live only in tradi- 
tional ideas. He is only completely 
modern when he has gone to the 
furthermost edge of the world, behind 
him all that has been discarded and 
conquered, and before him a void out 
of which almost anything can grow. 

These words arc so large-sounding 
that they approach perilously near 
banality, for nothing is easier than to 
affect this consciousness. Actually there 
is a great horde of misfits who give 
themselves the air of modernity be- 
cause in a deceptive way they leap 
over all the stages that represent just 
so many of the most difficult tasks of 
life, and suddenly arrive as uprooted, 
vampire ghosts, by the side of the real- 
ly modern man, discrediting him in his 
little-to-be-envicd loneliness. And so it 
comes about that the few really modern 
men, only seen by the undiseeming 
eyes of the masses behind the cloudy 
veil of these ghosts, the “pseudo- 
moderns,” are confused with them. It 
cannot be helped, the modern man is 
dubious and suspect, and has always 
been so, in times gone by as well. 

Uprightness the Sole Criterion. 

The confession of modernity means 
the voluntary choice of bankruptcy, the 
oath of poverty, and abstinence in a 
new sense, and the still more painful 
renunciation of the halo of sanctity, f° r 
which the sanction of history is always 
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necessary. To be unhistorical is the 
Promethean sin. In this sense the 
modern man is sinful. Higher cons- 
ciousness is therefore guilt. But a man 
cannot attain the maximum degree of 
present-day consciousness unless he has 
passed through the various levels of 
consciousness belonging to the past, un- 
less in other words, he has satisfactorily 
fulfilled the tasks set for him by his 
world. Thus he must be a virtuous and 
upright man in the best sense, one who 
can do just as much as anyone else, and 
still more besides, by virtue of which, 
he is able to climb to the next higher 
levels of consciousness. 

I realize that the concept of “up- 
rightness” is one especially hated by the 
pseudo-modern man since it reminds 
him in unpleasant fashion of its be- 
trayal. But that cannot prevent us 
from selecting uprightness as an essen- 
tial criterion of a modern man. This 
criterion is indispensable, for without it, 
the modern is nothing but a conscience- 
less adventurer. He must be upright 
in the highest degree, for being unhis- 
torical is merely faithlessness to the 
past, if it is not supplanted by creative 
capacity on the other side. To be 
conscious of the presen^ only by giving 
the lie to the past, would be a pure 
swindle. The present has meaning only 
when it stands between yesterday and 
to-morrow. It is a process, a transi- 
tion, that parts from yesterday and 
goes toward to-morrow. Whoever is 
conscious of the present in this sense, 
roay call himself modern. 

The Disappointment of Thousands- 
of-Yf,ars-Old Hopes 

Many people call themselves “mod- 
ern i n especially the pseudo-moderns. 
% the same token, we often find the 
really modern people among those who 
C &11 themselves old-fashioned. They do 


this on the one hand in order to com- 
pensate in one way or another for that 
sinful vanquishing of the historical by a 
heightened emphasis of the past, and on 
the other hand, they call themselves 
old-fashioned in order to avoid being 
confused with the pseudo-moderns. 
Cheek by jowl with every good thing is 
to be found its corresponding evil, and 
nothing good can come into the world 
without bringing forth at the same time 
its correlated evil. It is this sad fact 
that makes illusory the feeling of ela- 
tion that comes w r ith a full conscious- 
ness of the present, the feeling that one 
is the fulfilment and result of uncount- 
ed thousands of years. At best it is 
the confession of a proud poverty, be- 
cause one is also the disappointment of 
thousands-of-years-old hopes and illu- 
sions. Nearly two thousand years of 
Christian history, and instead of Para- 
dise and life everlasting, we have the 
World War of Christian nations with 
barbed wire entanglements and poison- 
ous gases — what a debacle in heaven 
and on earth ! 

In the face of such a picture wc do 
well to return to modesty. The modern 
man stands indeed upon a peak, but 
to-morrow he will be out-distanced ; he 
is indeed the product of an age-old 
evolution, but at the same time the 
greatest conceivable disappointment of 
all humanity’s hopes. The modern is 
conscious of this. He has observed 
how rich in blessings science, technic 
and organization can be, but also how 
catastrophic. He has also observed 
that well-meaning governments, follow- 
ing the saying, “In time of peace pre- 
pare f or war,” have so thoroughly pro- 
tected peace as very nearly to destroy 
Europe. And when it comes to ideals, 
neither the Christian Church, the 
brotherhood of man, international so- 
cial Democracy, nor the solidarity of 
economic interests has withstood the 
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fire-test of reality. Ten years after the 
war we see again the same optimism, 
the same organizations, the same poli- 
tical aspirations, the same phrases and 
slogans at work, which, taking a long 
view, arc preparing further unavoid- 
able catastrophies. Agreements to out- 
law war make one sceptical, although 
one wishes them all possible success. 
At bottom, there is a growing doubt 
behind all these palliative measures. 
Taking it all in all, I think I am not 
saying too much, if I compare modern 
consciousness with the soul of a man 
who has suffered a fatal shock, and 
who, as a result, has become essentially 
uncertain. 

From this exposition you can see that 
I am handicapped by reason of being 
a physician. I cannot cease to be a 
physician. A doctor always sees ill- 
nesses but an essential part of his art 
lies in not seeing them where they do 
not exist. I will therefore refrain from 
saying that Western humanity in gene- 
ral, especially the white man, is ill, or 
that the West faces a downfall ; such 
a judgment goes far beyond my 
competence. 

I know the spiritual problem of 
modern man, as is self-evident, only 
through my experience with other men 
and with myself. I am now familiar 
with the intimate spiritual life of many 
hundreds of cultured people, both sick 
and well, and from a field covering the 
whole of white civilization, and it is out 
of this experience that I speak. Doubt- 
less it is only a one-sided picture that 
I can draw, for it all lies within the 
soul, that is, in the inner side of us. 
I must add at once that this is a pecu- 
liar state of affairs, because the soul 
does not always and everywhere lie 
within. There are peoples and times in 
which it has been outside. There are 
peoples and times that are unpsycholo- 
gical, as for example, all ancient cul- 


tures, and especially Egypt with its 
grandiose objectivity, and its similarly 
grandiose, naive, negative confession of 
sin. No personal spiritual problem can 
be imagined as being the cause of the 
Apis Tombs of Sakkara and the Pyra- 
mids, any more than as being the 
source of Bach’s music. 

The Importance of Psychology 

As soon as there exists an external 
ideal and ritual form in which all the 
strivings and hopes of the soul arc 
taken up and expressed, for example a 
living religious form, then the soul lies 
without, and there is no spiritual prob- 
lem, as there is also no unconscious in 
the narrower sense. The discovery of 
psychology was therefore necessarily 
deferred to the last centuries, although 
previous centuries had enough intros- 
pection and intelligence to recognize 
psychological facts. In this respect the 
course of events has been similar to 
what happened with regard to technic. 
The Romans, for instance, had knowl- 
edge of all those mechanical principles 
and physical facts which could have 
enabled them to build a steam-boat, 
but it never came to more than a toy 
of the tyrant Nero. The reason was 
that no urgent necessity existed. Only 
the great division of labor and the spe- 
cialization of the last century brought 
about this necessity. It took the spiri- 
tual need of our time to induce us to 
discover psychology. Obviously the 
psychological facts were present in 
former times also, but they did not 
make themselves felt, and no-one heed- 
ed them. It was quite possible to live 
without taking note of them, but to- 
Ay we cannot get along without the 
soul. The physicians were the first ac- 
tually to discover this truth, for to 
priests, the soul can only be something 
that must be fitted into the already 
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recognized form in order to represent an 
undisturbed function. As long as this 
form really does insure the possibility 
of life, psychology is merely an assist- 
ing technic and the soul is not a factor 
sui generis. As long as a man lives in 
the herd, he has no soul, nor does he 
need one, excepting a belief in an im- 
mortal soul. Rut as soon as he out- 
grows the circle of his local religion, 
that is, as soon as his religious form 
can no longer embrace his life in its 
entirety, then the soul begins to be a 
factor which can no longer be dealt 
with by the ordinary methods. There- 
fore wc have to-day a psychology based 
on experience, and not on articles of 
faith, or philosophical postulates. At 
the same time I see in the fact of our 
having a psychology, a symptom indi- 
cating a deep-seated disturbance of the 
collective soul. For it is with the soul 
of the people as with the individual’s 
soul, that is, as long as all is well and 
all psychical energies (ind regulated and 
satisfying application, nothing disturb- 
ing conies to us from within. No un- 
certainty and no doubts assail us, and 
we cannot be at war with ourselves. 
Rut as soon as some of the channels of 
psychical activity are destroyed, pheno- 
mena betokening a damming-up process 
begin, the springs overflow so to speak, 
the inner side wills something different 
from the outer, and the result is that 
we become at odds with ourselves. 
Only in this situation, that is, in this 
state of need, docs one discover the soul 
as being contrary-minded, something 
strange and even hostile and disunited. 
The discovery of Freudian analysis 
shows this process in the clearest pos- 
sible way. What was first discovered 
was the existence of perverse sexual, 
and criminal phantasies, which taken 
literally, cannot be assimilated by a 
cultivated consciousness. If anyone 
tried to maintain such a standpoint, he 
5 


would unquestionably be a revolution- 
ist, a madman, or a criminal. 

It is not to be assumed that only in 
modern times has the background of 
the mind or the unconscious developed 
this aspect. Apparently it has always 
been true and in all cultures. Every 
culture had its destructive counter- 
tendency. Rut no culture heretofore 
has found itself forced to take this 
psychic background seriously. The soul 
was always merely part of a meta- 
physical system. Rut modern cons- 
ciousness can no longer ward off recog- 
nition of the soul despite the most 
strenuous and dogged defence against it. 
This differentiates our time from all 
earlier ones. We can no longer deny 
that the mysterious things of the un- 
conscious are effective powers, that 
psychical forces exist which can no 
longer be fitted into our rational world 
order, at least not for the present. Wc 
even build up a science on these things 
— one more proof of the seriousness 
with which we take them. Previous 
centuries could throw them to the 
jackals unregarded, but to us they are 
a shirt of Nessus of which we cannot rid 
ourselves. 

A Great Upheaval of Faith 

The upheaval of modern consciousness 
by the immense catastrophe of the 
World War is accompanied within by 
the moral upheaval of our faith in our- 
selves and in our virtues. Formerly wc 
could take foreigners politically and 
morally as scoundrels, but the modern 
man is forced to recognize that politi- 
cally and morally he is just like every- 
one else. If formerly I believed it my 
God-given duty to set others in order, 
I know now that I myself am just as 
much in need of the call to order. I 
need it all the more in that I realize 
only too clearly the wavering of my 
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faith in the possibility of a rational 
organization of the world, that old 
dream of the kingdom eternal where 
peace and harmony rule. The sceptic- 
ism of modern consciousness in this res- 
pect permits no more political, or 
world-reforming enthusiasm, in fact it 
makes the most unfavorable imaginable 
basis for an easy out-flowing of psychi- 
cal energies into the world. By reason 
of this scepticism, modern conscious- 
ness is thrown back upon itself, and the 
counter-thrust following this backward- 
flooding, makes conscious subjective 
psychical contents which were always 
present, but which lay in deep shadow 
as long as everything could stream out- 
ward without any friction. How total- 
ly different did the world of the 
medieval man appear ! Then the earth 
lay in the middle of the universe, for- 
ever fixed and at rest, circled about by 
a careful, heat-spending, sun ; while 
men, all children of God, were lovingly 
cared for by the Most High and edu- 
cated for eternal happiness, and all 
knew exactly what ought to be done, 
and how one ought to behave, in order 
to pass from an earthly mortality to 
an eternal joyous existence. Of such a 
reality we can no longer even dream. 
Natural science has long ago torn this 
veil of innocence. That time lies behind 
us like infancy, when one’s own father 
was still the most beautiful and the 
mightiest of men. All the metaphysical 
certainties of the medieval man, have 
vanished for the modern, and the latter 
has exchanged for them the ideal of 
material security, universal welfare, and 
humanitarianism. But whoever retains 
this ideal unshaken has at his command 
a more than usual amount of optimism. 
Moreover the security vanishes as the 
modern begins to realize that every ad- 
vance in external things brings about 
an ever-increasing possibility for a yet 
greater catastrophe. Expectation and 


phantasy turn aside from this possibi- 
lity in terror. What does it mean for 
example, that big cities to-day already 
prepare defences against attacks of 
poison gas, or actually mimic such 
attacks ? It means nothing other — fol- 
lowing the proverb si vis pacem para 
helium — than that these gas attacks 
have already been planned and pre- 
pared. Let man heap up the necessary 
materials, and the latter will unquestion- 
ably take advantage of what is devilish 
in humanity and s*'t it in motion like an 
avalanche. Weapons, it is well known, 
go off by themselves whenever enough 
of them are gathered together. 

The dawning intuition of that law 
regulating all blind happenings, for 
which Heraclitus formed the concept of 
enantiadromia fills the background of 
modern consciousness with a chilling 
horror and lames nil belief in the possi- 
bility of meeting this monster effectively 
and permanently by social and political 
means. 

Dreary Shadows in the Background 
of Mind 

If after this terrifying glance at a 
blind world in which construction arid 
destruction eternally balance each 
other, consciousness turns back to the 
subjective man, and looks within at its 
own background, it discovers dreary 
shadows, the sight of which everyone 
would gladly avoid. Here also science 
has destroyed a last refuge, and has 
made a place of horror out of what 
promised to be a protecting cave. 

Yet one is almost relieved to find so 
much evil in the depths of his own soul. 
Here at least we believe, is to be dis- 
covered the cause of all the evil in man- 
kind in general. Although wc arc at 
first shocked and disappointed, yet we 
have the feeling that just because these 
mental facts are part of our own psyche 
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we can have them more in hand and 
therefore place them properly, or at 
least repress them effectually. If this 
could succeed, one gladly assumes, at 
least a part of the evil in the external 
world would be eradicated. With a 
general spread of knowledge of the un- 
conscious, practically everyone could 
see if, for instance, a statesman was 
being guided by unconscious evil 
motives, and the newspapers could then 
shout him down with : “Please have 
yourself analysed, you arc suffering 
from a repressed father complex.” 

I have purposely chosen this grotes- 
que example in order to show to what 
absurd consequences we arc led by the 
illusion that because something is psy- 
chical it is therefore under our control. 
It is certainly true that a great part of 
the evil in the world comes from the 
boundless unconsciousness of mankind, 
and certainly it is also true, that 
through increased insight wc are able to 
do something against the psychical 
sources of evil - -just as science has en- 
abled us to resist external injuries ade- 
quately. 

Man Turns to the Inner Life 

The immense, world-wide increase of 
psychological interest in the last two 
centuries shows unmistakably that 
modern consciousness- or let us say 
more modestly, curiosity— has with- 
drawn somewhat from material exter- 
nals and has turned instead to the sub- 
jective, inner life. Expressionist art 
foretold this change prophetically, just 
as art always intuitively grasps in ad- 
vance the coming changes in the general 

consciousness. 

The psychological interest of our time 
expects something from the soul, some- 
thing the outer world has not given, 
something without doubt which our reli- 
gions ought to contain but do not, or 


do not for the modern man. To the 
modern, religions no longer seem to come 
from within, from the soul, but to have 
become inventory-lists of the external 
world. No transcendental spirit seizes 
him with inner revelation, but he tries 
instead to select religions and convic- 
tions, putting them on like a Sunday- 
dress, only to take them off again final- 
ly as discarded clothes. 

However, the dark, seemingly almost 
pathological subconscious phenomena of 
the soul, fascinate the interest in some 
way or other, although we can scarcely 
explain why it is that something all 
previous ages have thrown aside, now 
suddenly becomes interesting. But, 
that these phenomena are generally in- 
teresting, is a fact not to be denied, 
although not readily reconciled with 
good taste. By this psychological in- 
terest I do not mean merely the interest 
in psychology as a science, nor that still 
narrower interest in Freud’s psycho- 
analysis, but the quite wide-spread in- 
crease of interest for psychical pheno- 
mena, spiritism, astrology, theosophy, 
para-psychology, etc. Since the end of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the world has not seen anything 
like it. For a comparable phenomenon 
wc must turn to the (lowering of the 
Gnosis in the first and second centuries 
after Christ. It is with this latter 
period that the modern spiritual cur- 
rents have the deepest connection. 
There is actually to-day an Eglisc gnos- 
iique in France, and in Germany I 
know two Gnostic schools that explicit- 
ly declare themselves as such. Numeri- 
cally the most important of these move- 
ments is without doubt theosophy and 
its continental sister, anthroposophy, a 
Hindu revision of Gnosis of the purest 
sort. By comparison, the interest in 
scientific psychology is negligible. But 
Gnosis is built exclusively on subcons- 
cious phenomena, and morally also it 
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penetrates dark depths, as, for example, 
is witnessed by the Hindu Kundalini 
Yoga, even in its European form. The 
same is true of the phenomena of para- 
psychology as every person informed on 
the subject will testify. 

The passion invested in pursuit of 
these interests is without doubt psychi- 
cal energy which has been turned back 
from obsolete religious forms. There- 


fore these things have inwardly a truly 
religious character even when externally 
they have a scientific hall-mark. If 
Dr. Steiner explained his anthroposo- 
phy as “spiritual science,” and Mrs. 
Baker Eddy discovered a “Christian 
Science,” such efforts at concealment 
only show in what bad repute religion 
has become, as much suspect in fact, 
as politics and world-reform. 


(To be concluded) 


ADJUSTMENT OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS TO 
MODERN CONDITIONS 

K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon.),Bar.-at-Law 


A Living Society 

A living society always rc-adjusts 
itself. Capacity of readjustment is the 
index of life; want of that capacity 
is a sure sign of petrifaction. The 
Hindus are the longest lived nation of 
history; all their contemporaries, with 
the single exception of the Chinese, arc 
dead and gone. The great secret of the 
life of the Hindu civilization consists in 
the fact that its social polity has ad- 
justed and re-adjusted itself as times 
required it. That process is slow, con- 
servative and thoughtful ; and the 
process has well justified itself in the 
past. We have nearly a complete 
record for the last three thousand years 
of such readjustments, of wilful, cons- 
cious changes. We considered for the 
first time, a big problem of social 
adjustment as early as the Vedic age, 
when the Aryan Hindu was called upon 
to give a new social valuation to the 
non-Aryan Indians, the Dravidians, the 
Andhras, the Pulindas, etc., with whom 
he had been living, though physically 
close by, yet socially quite apart. The 


Aitareya Brahmana, a later Vedie 
authority (vii, 18 ), has preserved the 
tradition that the Andhras were the sons 
of Visvamitra. Visvamitra is known to 
have introduced adoption of sons from 
other castes. In social matters he led 
the Society, though not without opposi- 
tion. If we may refer the tradition of 
the Aitareya Brahmana back to the time 
of Visvamitra, we may take it that 
Visvamitra, the then leader of the pro- 
gressive Hindu thought, declared the 
Andhras and similar Indians as equals 
of Aryans. He gave them equality with 
his own Aryan sons. To quote the 
expression of the sociologist, process of 
integration thus began. The populace 
rendered the achievement of Visvamitra, 
as we read it in the Puranas, as making 
a new creation. And indeed he did so; 
he changed the Hindu conception of 
humanity, of the formation of society. 
In time the non-Aryan was let in as 
Sudra. The Hindu Aryan society thus 
differed at once from her sister Aryan 
communities in that respect. The other 
Aryan communities did not let the 
foreigner into their social system . 
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there he remained either a slave or a 
barbarian, that is, outside the precincts 
of the Aryan society. Here he was 
admitted as a full human being, though 
not as a full Aryan. The reason for 
the latter was a scientific belief of the 
Aryan Hindus in the principle of here- 
dity to which I will have to refer later. 
To repeat, Hindu society did open its 
fold to the non-Aryan neighbour even 
in the priestly period of the Vedas, and 
at that moment of time and in that 
stage, it was the only Aryan com- 
munity which did so. 

One Varna 

Again, we have the recorded account 
of the upheaval of the seventh and the 
sixth centuries B.C. A number of 
thinkers, arising a little before the 
Buddha and contemporaneously with 
the Buddha, severely questioned the 
privilege of caste or birth and the 
theory of pedigree; and notably the 
Buddha boldly declared the equality of 
man and the equality of man and 
woman. He opened to everyone the 
Fourth Asrain which had been exclu- 
sively available under the old Hindu 
sacerdotal law to Brahmins and then 
only to men. The Buddha made even 
Sudras Sannyasins, let alone Kshatri- 
yas and Vaisyas. He put woman on 
the same level that he raised for man. 
In the language of Buddhism ‘there is 
one caste of humanity, there is no four- 
caste division of birth.’ The Purusha- 
Sukta, the later Vedic hymn on the 
theory of Chaturvarna was discredited 
by arguments of ridicule and rationa- 
lism. If the Brahmin came out of the 
mouth of the Purusha, where did the 
Brahmani come from ? If from the 
same mouth, how could there be a 
marriage between them, who would be 
brother and sister ? Could there be 
lour sons of one and the same father, 
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one a Brahmin, another a Kshatriya, a 
third one a Vaisya and a fourth one a 
Sudra ? Docs a fig or a jack fruit born 
at the twig, trunk, or foot of the tree 
differ in taste or species ? Different 
animals or different trees differ by reason 
of different hoofs, tails, excretions, 
etc., or leaves, flowers and fruits; but 
is there any difference between the 
formation of the limbs and bones of 
a Brahmin and that of a Sudra, or is 
there any difference in their bodily 
functions ? A Sudra is found as learned 
and as pious or as vicious and as rascally 
as a Brahmin. IIow could Rishis born 
of Sudra women be Brahmins? If the 
theory of degradation of blood by a low 
profession were true, a vicious horse 
ought to have turned into a pig : and 
so on. The effect of this was that in 
the orthodox books the truth made its 
way and the Mahabharata had to own ; 
“there was only one universal Varna, 
O Yudhisthira; on account of different 
vocations the four-fold caste system was 
established.” 

T NTH R -CASTE Ma R R TAO E 

Marriage between higher castes and 
Sudras had come to be a recognized 
institution. A Brahmin could and did 
marry a Sudra in sacramental form. 
This is clear from the Dharma Sutras. 
But while Buddhism proclaimed perfect 
equality of man, the law maintained dis- 
crimination in inheritance amongst sons 
from women of different strata. To 
stop the growth of learned Sudras, dis- 
puting the superiority of Brahmins, the 
lawyers sought to discourage such mixed 
marriages, particularly in the post- 
Buddhistic centuries. They said (to 
quote Vasistha), “Heredity is a prin- 
ciple to be respected, it is observed even 
in the case of horses ; the black woman 
(Sudra) is a wife for secular and per- 
sonal happiness, she is not a wife for 
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orthodox rituals; she should not be 
taken as a wife by a Brahmin. ” 

But the society paid no heed to it, 
and in the first century A.D. Asvagosha 
found no difference in the complexion 
of a Brahmin and that of a Sudra. He 
mentions that Brahmin women do take 
Sudras as their men. Thus the process 
of fusion had gone on. 

Problem of Foreigners 

There arose a larger problem at the 
same time. How to regard the foreign- 
ers — the Yavanas, the Sakas and the 
like — living in Hindu land under Hindu 
kings? What should be the laws for 
them? The question is answered in 
the Mahabharata (Santi, C. 64). They 
should be made loyal to the Hindu ruler, 
they should follow the Hindu ethic, 
they should follow the Hindu Sastra, 
they should perform all the Hindu sac- 
rifices, in short, ‘in this land they 
should follow the common law which 
the general society follows.’ In other 
words, they a»*c to be brought under 
Hindu Common Law, they are to be 
treated exactly as Hindus; if they own 
loyalty to the Hindu king, they arc 
Hindus, they are citizens with full 
rights. The integration was perfect. 

It is illustrated by history. The 
Gupta emperors who were Hindus of 
Hindus, protectors of cow and Brah- 
min, of Dharma or Hindu civilization 
and under whom India reached the 
highest pinnacle of culture and glory, 
were not Kshatriyas; they were low, 
they married Lichhavis who were low 
and were regarded as Mlechchhas. It 
is worthy of note that the three great 
empire-builders, the Nandas, the Maur- 
yas and the Guptas, were all according 
to the orthodox view, low-born. 

Unequal Division 

In the eleventh century when West- 
ern India became the theatre of Hindu 


thought, of Hindu literature and of 
great royal soldiers, who wielded both 
pen and sword with equal facility, e.g., 
Munja and Bhoja and who got Hindu 
law revised and past literature survey- 
ed, Vijnanesvara, the orthodox con- 
servative jurist, recognized the truth 
and stressed it with great force that 
Society had the right to treat unsuit- 
able laws, be they sacred laws, as fit 
to be given up : ‘this law of unequal 
division, though laid down in the Sas- 
tras, is certainly not to be followed as 
it is hated by Society.’ He illustrated 
his point by citing that cow-sacrifice 
and beef-eating, though anciently valid, 
had been given up and not tolerated by 
Society in his time. Nor was Niyoga, 
though perfectly legal in past ages, 
any more legal. The process of change 
in Hindu law has been discussed 
by me in detail elsewhere, and it is 
beyond the scope of this lecture. Here 
it is sufficient to remind you of the fact 
of those changes. The adopted son, for 
example, prohibited by Apastnmba and 
held low in the order of inheritance by 
almost all the Smriti authors, rose to 
be the equal of Aurasa. Divorce al- 
lowed by the laws of Kautilya, Narada 
and others became prohibited. Woman 
who was fully franchised as an heir, 
came to be a limited owner. A king 
who had to be a Kshatriya by caste 
was declared by Chandresvara to be 
entitled to be of any caste. We have 
changes from one direction to the other, 
from closed absolutism to liberalism, 
and sometimes reversals. Laws were 
made and unmade just as times requir- 
ed them to be. I have offered social 
and political explanations of many of 
those changes in my Tagore Lectures. 
The point which I want to bring out 
at present before you is that Hindu 
Society did change its laws, it did re- 
peal laws, it did make new laws : 
Hindu Society did re-adjust its social 
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problems, and did so throughout its 
history. In the time of the British ad- 
vent and after the British advent it 
started thinking anew. 

Self-preservation 

It made up its mind to repeal many 
social conventions and customs which 
had been found useful under the Isla- 
mic rule. We had refused to dine with 
the Muslim ruler and impressed on him 
that he was lower than the lowest 
Hindu. Raja Birbal is remembered to 
have demonstrated it to the great em- 
peror Akbar whose conquests covered 
the major portion of India; even the 
Hindu mehtars refused to eat the royal 
dinner on the ground that the emperor 
was born too low to be their host. To 
touch a Mussulman was pollution. That 
was the then reply to the programme 
of inter-marriages between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. Social intercourse with 
Muslims was penalized by perpetual 
outcasting. Hindu Society in self-pre- 
servation adopted this rigid rule, which 
was not only unknown to its Sastras 
but was opposed to its previous history 
and its previous practice. If the Hindu 
of Muslim India did not do it, if he 
did not make these new tacit laws for 
himself, he would have been totally 
lost, lost like the Buddhist of Java and 
the Straits Settlements, lost like the 
Parsis of Persia, and the Buddhists of 
Central Asia. The result was that Is- 
lam as a social conqueror, if it broke 
anywhere, broke in India. But when 
the Hindu saw in the British period 
that the old methods were no more 
necessary for self-preservation, lie got 
up and condemned those very custom- 
ary social rules. He found that his 
woman no more needed the protection 
of the pardah , that she once more must 
come out like Sita and Dhruvadevi and 
Pravali Gupta, that she must take her 


part in the reform of Society under the 
changed circumstances. Dayananda, 
though a Sannayasin, took upon himself 
to preach that Chaturvarna by birth 
was untrue. 

Rigidity of Caste 

The very rigidity of the caste system 
which had worked splendidly in the 
Muslim centuries was denounced by 
Dayananda and Rammohan Rai. It 
was done so for the simple reason that 
the system was needed no more. The 
British did not desire to touch the 
social system; their object was not 
colonisation, it was not necessary for 
them to rule by conversion. It was 
not necessary, therefore, for the Hindu 
to keep that caste system which he had 
devised against Islam. And he tended 
once more towards his Buddhist achieve- 
ments. So much so that Mahatma 
Gandhi has made a rule that in his 
political programme there should not 
be caste, but one humanity. In the 
Congress Camps every one — very ortho- 
dox men and women — gladly dine on 
food cooked by and with the so-called 
low-caste. Mr. Gandhi, when he first 
went to Bihar made it a rule during 
his Champaran enquiry that workers 
should first take food prepared by a 
mehtar , and orthodox men, castemen, 
did nobly give up their privilege and 
did take food, prepared by the once 
despised untouchable. 

Sacrosanct Laws 

This rapid retrospect, from Visva- 
mitra to Gandhi, is one history, is one 
systematic life, is an unbroken breath- 
ing. I find nothing new in the present 
demand. I look back, and I see, as 
Arjuna saw in the mouth of the great 
countryman of yours, that great Guj- 
rati Lord Krishna, history repeating it- 
self. Many a time, we have seen such 
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social readjustments in this country be- 
fore. Not once the laws were changed, 
not once you made new laws, not once 
you changed your Society, but many a 
time you have done it in the past. I 
see rigid and sacrosanct laws crushed 
and being crushed between the pulver- 
ising teeth of time, the destroying and 
re-creating mouth of my race. The 
process is eternal for the Hindu; you 
have only to realize it; you have only 
to see the picture; and you will repeat 
it not only to-day but in all ages to 
come. 

I shall now endeavour to place cer- 
tain facts and my proposals towards 
social reconstruction through the agency 
of State. It is impossible to rehabili- 
tate the Varna theory. You cannot 
compel people to follow the professions 
of their respective caste. It is not pos- 
sible for every Brahmin, every Ksha- 
triya, every Vaisya, and every Sudra 
to confine himself to his caste vocation. 
Economic laws will not allow that. 

Reverting to Caste 

There are not enough masters to be 
served by all the Sudras whose number 
is the largest. Brahmins reverting to 
their caste duties will starve for bare 
food. There arc lakhs of Vaisyas who 
will be found unfit for trade, and many 
lakhs of Kshatriyas unfit to handle 
arms. In fact, a birth-profession cons- 
titution is only workable in the stage 
when society is co-existent with its 
village home or the polity is confined 
within the walls of a city-state. But 
when population grows and society 
covers a large country, such a division 
is a dead letter. That division went 
into liquidation over two thousand 
years back. When Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador to the Court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, was in India, he 
found altogether another division, a 


division commencing with the class of 
statesmen and officials as the first and 
ending with the hunters and junglemen 
as the sixth. We have Brahmanrajya 
as early as in Patanjali, Sudra kings in 
Manu, Sudra armies in Kautilya, Brah- 
min soldiers in the times of Alexander 
and the Dharma Sutras, and the class of 
rich Gahapatis or the middle class as 
early as the Buddhist Sutras. And by 
now everywhere in India, and more 
prominently in Bengal, caste designa- 
tions have become meaningless. People 
arc forgetting even the original import 
of those designations which have conic 
to be regarded as mere family names. 
In the pleadings in the High Court of 
Calcutta, caste description in the cause- 
title is reduced to “Hindu” or “Mu- 
hammadan.” Although the British 
Code of Civil Procedure insists on des- 
cribing the caste, the rule is not always 
observed. A Calcutta Judge recently 
objected, and if I may say so, rightly, 
even to the mention of the word Hindu 
in the description of the party. Ex- 
cept in matters of inheritance such des- 
cription is absolutely unnecessary. Now 
time is ripe to abolish the requirement 
to give caste in pleadings, public re- 
cords, public offices, census, schools, 
and other public institutions. 

Prohibition Needed 

As a corollary to this, there should be 
a prohibiton by law to a mention of 
any one’s caste in disparagement or 
praise. Kautilya, the imperial chan- 
cellor under Chandragupta Maurya and 
his son Bindusara Maurya, brought the 
cases of the mention of one’s caste or 
country in taunt, in open or covert dis- 
paragement, under the Criminal Law of 
defamation and made it punishable. 
Society and State should not require to 
know the caste of a man, but his pro- 
fession only. 
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We may take it as a certainty that if 
not the present generation, certainly 
the next one, will be faced with the 
problem of shouldering the burden of 
the defence of a Federal India. The 
cost of defence will have to be re-ad- 
justed entirely on a new basis ; the 
defence will be arranged on entirely a 
new principle. Nearly every male citi- 
zen, both in the Indian States and the 
British State in India, will have to 
accept to be a soldier and will have to 
undergo military training. A citizen 
army will be the only solution both of 
military expenditure and the defence of 
this great country. Wc have to keep 
that in view as well when we think of 
social readjustments. A citizen, so- 
called low in caste, will have to be a 
perfect brother to all of us in the 
national army, as he had to be made by 
Guru Govinda Simha. The Federal 
India will have to realize a still greater 
and grander brotherhood than what 
Govinda Simha and Shivaji could pro- 
duce. To have a nation in arms, you 
must have a real nation ; you must 
have men and nowhere serfs amongst 
them ; you must have men, every one 
of whom would be a real particle of 
Brahman, a particle of sovereign, not 
slave. To that end our society must 
move. For that end wc have to recast 
our society in a manner worthy of the 
discoverers of the truth of Vedanta. 
We have to act and prove that man is 
God, not low or high. 

Our problem is not confined to a 
Hindu society of Hindus only. Hindu 
society is now faced, as it was faced on 
several occasions in the past, with com- 
munities of mixed foreign and Aryan 
origins within its home. The solution 
which I propose of the problem is the 
solution which past experience points 
out. It is a well-known and oft-repeat- 
ed characterisation of Hindu society 
that it has the power to absorb within 
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itself non-Indian communities. If Hindu 
society has preserved its vitality, it 
should function in that direction. The 
same phenomenon is seen in the United 
States of America ; the States recast 
every new-comer into an American. 
The word Hindu should become as large 
as his civilization. It should include 
every man and woman permanently re- 
siding in Hindu land or India. 

One Law for Everybody 

And to this end we must have one 
law for everybody, as the author of the 
Mahabharata said, one law for all, one 
and the same law for the old citizen and 
the new citizen, for the Hindu and the 
non -Hindu. The law should be based 
on the principle of equality of man. If 
bigamy is bad, it should be bad for all; 
it should ccasc to be a privilege for the 
Hindu and the Mussalman, or if it is 
not bad it should cease to be penal to 
the Christian. Every personal law is 
within the boundary of man, and man 
should not allow any occult force to 
dispute that boundary. The boundary 
should be the same for one and all; it 
should not be high and insurmountable 
for one and a scalable one for another. 
Why should a Mussalman suffer a ft/ 
disqualification, on account of his caste, 
in gifting his property ? Why should 
he be limited in his power only to make 
a gift of one-third of his estate? A 
Muhammadan, if he wants to make a 
gift of his entire estate, can do so only 
if he adopts Christianity. Why should 
one to get rid of a wife, be put to the 
necessity of changing his religion? Or, 
why should a Hindu to marry a first 
cousin be allowed to do it by a change 
of religion ? Cousin-marriage should 
be declared bad for all or good for all. 
The law should be the same for every- 
one. A Muslim is allowed to make an 
endowment for the maintenance of his 
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children and descendants with an ulti- 
mate gift for charity. But a Hindu 
cannot do so although the Hindu father, 
as a human being, has the same affec- 
tion for his children and children’s 
children as any other human being. 

Equal Facilities 

Similarly in the family-laws a wife in 
any religion and any caste should have 
the same rights as a husband of any 
religion and any caste. The same sauce 
should be good for the goose as for the 
gander. The same facilities should be 
given to the wife as to the husband, 
and the same facilities should be avail- 
able to the wife or husband of any reli- 
gious belief against the husband or wife 
of any belief. 

The Hindu daughter should have the 
same rights which her sisters of other 
religions have. She has remained too 
long a non-child in Hindu society in the 
matter of inheritance. A daughter is 
as much a child and as good a child as 
a son. To have her as a non-heir child 
to a son — some father is wholly unjust. 
It is a relic of the theory that a child is 
the chattel born to a mother who is 
purchased by marriage for the consi- 
deration of “Sulka,” and when the 
daughter is given away in marriage the 
chattel leaves the owner and ceases to 
belong to the family of the father. It 
will be sufficient to remind you that 
the theory of marriage being equivalent 
of purchase, and the consequential 
theory of proprietory right of the father 
in children, have been demonstrated to 
be false by Hindu jurists from Apas- 
tamba to Nilkantha, from the 5th cen- 
tury B.C. to the 17th century A.D. 
There is no reason to put a daughter on 
on an unequal basis. Let the Hindu 
daughter at least have the same right 
as the Muhammadan daughter or the 
Christian daughter. With the libera- 


tion of women, their position is to be 
raised higher at law. With the grow- 
ing education of girls, with their entry 
into professions, with their proved capa- 
city and courage to fight battles for the 
whole society, their full enfranchise- 
ment should be one of the first items on 
our social agenda. In the circle of the 
family a man has not got a dearer 
member than a daughter. She inherits 
the father’s personality more than the 
son, she perpetuates the intellects of the 
father more than the son. Why should 
she be totally passed over in a Hindu 
family ? A man having a daughter 
should not be allowed to adopt a son, 
and even if adoption be permissible, 
three-fourths of the father’s estate must 
descend to her. 

Definite Scheme 

Reforms by patch-work of legislation, 
without a definite scheme or principle, 
is liable to land us into curious confu- 
sion. If you have separate personal 
laws on communal basis and combine 
that state of affairs with liberty of cons- 
cience in matters of religion and allow 
religion to dictate laws for their respec- 
tive followers, you are lost in a laby- 
rinth of difficulties. Take, for example, 
the condition of the social legislation 
and the laws that obtain in British 
India. A much-married Hindu who 
adopts Christianity may legally have the 
society of all his wives, if the wives do 
not object; while for a Christian, as a 
fixed rule, it is penal to have more than 
one wife at a time. A Hindu by re- 
nouncing his faith and taking to Islam, 
puts an end to his personal law, but a 
Muslim adopting Hindu religion in 
matters of worship does not cease to 
be governed by Muslim law in matters 
of succession without proof of a custom 
showing that the Muhammadan law of 
succession has been varied. If ft Mu- 
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hammadan husband renounces his faith, 
his marriage is ipso facto dissolved, 
while a Hindu convert to Christianity 
retains his spouse. A Christian embrac- 
ing Islam, can marry any other woman 
during the lifetime of his first wife, 
while as a Christian he would be award- 
ed penal servitude as a criminal for his 
love for a new wife. A Hindu cannot 
divorce his wife, but a Hindu husband 
along with his Hindu wife, under the 
grant of the liberty of conscience, be- 
coming Muhammadan, can divorce that 
wife at his will, without giving any 
reason for it. Succession to a Brahmo 
who declares himself to be a non-Hindu 
at his marriage, is nevertheless, govern- 
ed by Hindu law, but a Hindu declar- 
ing himself a Hindu under Gour’s Civil 
Marraige Act, has a different law of 
succession for his children. 

Personal Faith 

To build up otic nation, one society, 
to be just to every member of society, 
every citizen of State, we must have one 
and the same law for everybody. Re- 
ligion is a matter of personal faith. 
Rights should be the affair of society 
and State. Religion should cease to 
dictate laws. Society in its associated 
form — the State, should be the sole 
authority to regulate personal laws. 
This was the view of the Hindu Artha- 
sastrins, and it was “their” laws pro- 
mulgated in manuals like the Kautilya 
which governed large empires. Even 
if there were no such authority in an- 
cient precedents, I would still advocate 
it; for we must look forward and not 
backward. The golden age of Hindu 
society is in the future which we have 
to make and not in the past which we 
have left behind. We have grown from 
small units into large units; we grew 
from the Helmand, the Vedic Sarswati, 


onwards and made Brahmavarta, from 
Brahmavarta we grew into Aryavarta, 
from Aryavarta we grew into Bharat- 
varsha, from sea to sea and mountain 
to mountain, that is, from the Arabian 
Sea to the Bay of Bengal and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas, and from 
Bharatvarsha into Jambudvipa, that is, 
from the Comorin to Kailasa and Assam 
to Kathiawad. The whole of India 
with the Himalayan mountains has be- 
come one civilisation, one social system, 
one Hinduism. Our growth has broken 
the barriers of language and ethnology. 
The Dravidian is as much a Hindu, if 
not more, as an Aryan Hindu. The 
mixture of the two great civilisations — 
the Dravidian and the Aryan — the 
fusion of the two races, has produced 
this wonderfully powerful society of the 
Hindus which lives and knows no death. 
The blonde Aryan has proved to be 
short-lived as a race. But when fused 
with the Dravidian, the Hindu who 
admitted the complexion of his God to 
be dark, became an exception to death. 
Having thus an enlarged country, an en- 
larged society, an enlarged civilisation, 
the race which has evolved for the first 
time in history the principle of universal 
equality and a universal spirituality, 
must evolve a large, universal and even 
system of laws for its society, and must 
go beyond the social system of the 
village, the caste and the sub-caste, into 
a large all-embracing unit of one Hindu 
Society. 

The next step will be a march onward 
— from the Dvaita of the Hindu and 
non-Hindu into the Brahman of one 
humanity within the bounds of Hindu- 
land, the land bequeathed to us by 
nature and history, the land of Rama 
and Buddha, the land of Asoka and 
Sankara, the land of Akbar and Govinda 
Simha, the land of Sayajee Rao and 
Gandhi. 
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Religious antagonism among peoples, 
which has been fostered for centuries, 
is a serious obstacle on the road to 
World Unity. Unless we can develop 
the spirit of appreciation of truth in all 
religions, there is no possibility of whole- 
hearted co-operation among peoples pro- 
fessing different faiths. Accurate knowl- 
edge of the true spirit of various reli- 
gions may help to remove religious fana- 
ticism and ignorance which checks the 
development of true appreciation. Here 
lies the great value of the study of com- 
parative religion. 

Through the popularisation of the 
study of comparative religion, much 
has been accomplished in understanding 
tenets of various religions. However on 
many occasions, teachers of comparative 
religion have devoted their energy and 
intellect in criticism of one religion and 
to prove superiority or excellence of the 
other. Dr. Alfred W. Martin, who is 
known to be one of the foremost teachers 
of comparative religion, has devoted 
many years of his life not only in critical 
studies of various religions, but to ap- 
preciate truth and beauty in them. Dr. 
Martin’s work — Seven Great Bibles — is 
a serious and scholarly study of seven 
great religions — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Moha- 
medanism, Judaism and Christianity. 
One of the great merits of this work is 
that the author has presented the kernel 
of the teachings of these religions by 
quoting copiously from various scrip- 
tures and explaining their true signi- 
ficance. 

Dr. Martin has shown his real appre- 

*By Alfred W. Martin. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
277 pages. Price $2.50. 


ciation of the great religions, by making 
an attempt to remove some of the popu- 
lar misconceptions about them. In this 
he has succeeded admirably, by quoting 
authoritative texts with simple expla- 
nations. 

(a) In his study of Hinduism, he 
points out that according to the teach- 
ings of the Upanishads, “the human soul 
unites with, but is not absorbed by the 
World-Soul. For union is not to be con- 
fused with absorption ; that would be to 
misconceive the Hindu idea. Absorption 
has physical associations and impli- 
cations; moreover, it suggests loss of 
identity on the part of what has been 
absorbed. But for the Hindu the real 
union is achieved not by the loss but by 
the illumination and expansion of 
consciousness. He holds that when the 
individual ego is united with the uni- 
versal ego it finds self and establishes its 
identity instead of losing it” (pp. 35-3(1). 

(b) According to the teachings of the 
Bhagabad Gita, “No fatalism is bound 
up with Karma. Every soul is free to 
contend against the hindcrances that lie 
in the path of release and ultimate at- 
tainment of bliss ...” (p. CO). 

(r) In the study of Buddhism, the 
author has made it clear that Buddhism 
is not a religion of pessimism. By quot- 
ing various texts from Buddhist scrip- 
tures, he shows that the ideal of Nirvana 
is not the so-called annihilation of in- 
dividuality, on the contrary it means a 
state of deathlessness (pp. 90-100). 

( d ) Zoroastrianism is popularly re- 
garded as a religion of fire-worshipping* 
But the author by quoting texts from 
the Vendidad and other scriptures de- 
monstrates that it advocated “dignity 
and sacred efficacy of work” (p* 
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and man must fight evil for the ultimate 
victory of the good (p. 115). 

(e) Although it is generally supposed 
that Confucianism is a form of atheism, 
yet it is not so (pp. 147-148). It is one 
of the highest forms of ethical religion 
(pp. 181-138) placing speciaf stress on 
social harmony. 

In the study of Mohamedanism, he 
applies historical method of criticism 
and shows that the world owes a great 
debt for the invaluable service and its 
civilizing influence (p. 190). In the 
study of Judaism the author presents a 
very clear exposition of the most com- 
plicated subject of the Old Testament in 
the light of modern higher criticism. He 
makes it clear that the teachers of the 
Old Testament “saw in righteousness 
the very core of religion and they held 
with increasing and unflagging zeal the 
mighty expectation of a Commonwealth 
of Man” (p. 215). In the discussion of 
the Bible of Christianity or the New 


Testament, he has admirably traced the 
historic evolution of Christianity, in its 
various phases. 

This work is possibly the best of its 
kind, because it is not only scholarly, 
but without any bias or prejudice; its 
style is simple and clear. It will be 
very helpful to those who are interested 
in promoting cultural co-operation 
among peoples of various religious 
faiths. This book can well be used as 
a reference book, if not one of the text 
books, in connection with the classes of 
History of Philosophy, Ethics and Com- 
parative Religion in Universities; be- 
cause it will enable young scholars to 
have a grasp of philosophical and ethical 
teachings, underlying the great religions 
of the world. It will help them to 
broaden their vision of other peoples’ 
culture and religion. Tt is my convic- 
tion that a wide circulation of the book 
will aid the cause of human brother- 
hood. 


AVASTHATRAYA 

(A unique feature of Vedanta) 
By V. SUBRAJIMANYA IyKR, B.A. 

(Concluded from the last issue) 


(b) Reality of Ideas 

Have ideas themselves any reality 
which they seem to possess? Even from 
the times of the predecessors of Plato 
up to the present many philosophers of 
Europe, as well as of India, have held 
that ideas possess reality, or at least a 
degree of reality. This view they base 
upon the data of the waking state only. 
But the Ved&ntin’s solution is based on 
the third state of deep sleep which has 
to be investigated next. While making 


this enquiry, it will be well to bear in 
one’s mind some of the results of the 
study of the two states of waking and 
dream. 

(1) Unsophisticated minds like those 
of very young children often make no 
distinction between the waking and the 
dream-world objects. They consider 
both of them real. Minds weak or pri- 
mitive in character believe that they 
actually see real ghosts, spirits, and God 
or Gods in dreams. But enquiring and 
developed minds find both experiences to 
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yield only unreal, *.e., mental (ideal, 
Manasa) objects. And those who are 
midway who rely only upon appear- 
ances but not upon essence, take the 
waking objects to be differently consti- 
tuted from those of the dream ones. 

(2) In each state the objects, though 
only ideas, are as real as the “I” or the 
ego. 

(3) Time, space, causation, which al- 
ways accompany objective reality, both 
in the waking and in the dream world 
are no more than ideas which vary with 
individuals. And these notions of each 
state contradict those of the other. They 
are ‘ ‘relative,’’ to use a modern term. 

(4) Dream experiences help us to 
evaluate waking experience and vice 
versa. 

Let us now turn to deep sleep. I lind 
that 1 was not conscious of anything in 
it. I perceived then no objects as in 
the waking or in the dream state. Nor 
was I aware of thoughts or feelings or 
of any kind of activity in my mind. 
When I am conscious of any of these, 
I know either that I am in the waking 
or that I was in the dream state. Where 
then do ideas (including thoughts, feel- 
ings, etc.) go or disappear during 
sleep? Reserving for consideration at a 
later stage, the guesses or the hypo- 
theses of modern philosophers and 
scientists in regard to this question, in 
as much as they coniine themselves to 
their standpoint of the waking state, 
we may forthwith state the Vedantin’s 
view. He holds that all suppositions or 
inference as to the whereabouts of ideas 
in deep sleep are futile. The indisput- 
able fact is that the mind is not aware 
of their existence anywhere. There is, 
then, for the sleeper, not even his ego 
or “I,” which appears with the world 
of ideas and disappears with it. And it 
cannot be said that the world goes into 
the “I” or the ego or “my” mind. 
For none of these is known as existing 


then. Further, the “I” belongs to the 
cognized world and therefore cannot 
create or wipe out the world of which 
it is a part, a feat that some philos- 
ophers in India and Europe have vainly 
sought to perform. If everything dis- 
appears, wherefrom do ideas or the 
world come, when we again wake up? 
Ideas cannot be conceived as existing 
without a basis or support, which is 
generally called mind. Whatever kind 
of existence ideas may have, so long as 
they are known to exist they cannot be 
the effects of non-existence. To argue 
analogically, the absence of objects can- 
not prove the absence of the light that 
illumines them. Similarly, the absence 
of percept or cognitions cannot estab- 
lish the absence of the perceiver or the 
eognizer. Above all, to say that no- 
thing exists, one must be aware of non- 
existence, which necessarily implies the 
existence of what becomes aware of such 
thinking. Above all, the inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite of the non- 
existence of one’s own awareness which 
bears witness to all, proves the unten- 
ability of Nihilism (Sunyavada) or 
absolute non-existence. What then 
exists cannot be “I” or “my” mind but 
that into which these merge. It may 
be called pure mind or the mind in it- 
self or spirit. Vedanta denotes it by 
the word “Prajna.” 

What is the Nature of Ideas ? 

“Idea” as distinguished from “real- 
ity” means that which is mental, un- 
substantial, that which appears and 
disappears in less than a second, with- 
out any trace of its whereabouts. If 
when they appear they are known to 
exist in the mind, and if they are known 
to disappear there, the only inference 
is that they resolve themselves into the 
substance or the stuff of mind, i.e*> as 
Vedanta puts it, they become indis- 
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tinguishable as do the waves when they 
sink back into the calm sea. In deep 
sleep, therefore, the mind is said 
to be in its undifferentiated state, 
which Vedanta denotes by the word 
Avyakrta. 

Other schools of thought hold that 
ideas are created and held by God, or 
that they are eternally lodged in other 
spiritual entities, like the Absolute, or 
that ideas have permanence and reality, 
though not known to us. Some others 
assert that they lie dormant in a poten- 
tial (seed) form in the mind itself. 
Such schools have their parallels in 
modern Europe also. But their reason- 
ing is in every case vitiated by the de- 
fects due to its being confined solely to 
the waking standpoint. They, how- 
ever, raise an objection against the 
Vedantin. If to be aware of its con- 
tents or at least its activities is the chief 
characteristic of the mind and if ideas 
appear and disappear in it, why is it not 
aware of their creation and dissolution ? 
The Vcdan tin’s reply is that this is due 
to want of enquiry, which is called 
Nescience, Ajfnhm or Avidyd. With 
this concept we shall deal under Causal- 
ity, with which it is directly connected. 

Various Indian as well as European 
thinkers have attempted to explain the 
origin of the “many” from the “one” 
but they have all ended in mysticism 
or theology. And the scientists have 
given us their tentative or agnostic 
hypotheses. All these views are found 
to be inconclusive because they ignore 
the totality of life’s data. The Vedan- 
tin’s explanation needs an elucidation of 
his view of the causal relation, which 
subject has been deferred. One point 
may, however, be noted at this stage in 
this connection. In as much as the 
universe is a universe of ideas and ideas 
are in the mind, the universe is in the 
mind. And as I and my body are a 
part of the diverse, I and my body 


are in the mind. But the mind cannot 
be said to be within my body or within 
my ego, as mi philosophical men think, 
for, the mind has no limitations of 
space. 

(c) Reality of Awareness 

Deep sleep points to the existence of 
“Awareness,” or, as some prefer to call 
it, “Contcntless consciousness.” The 
use of these terms is misleading; for, 
they arc not free from ambiguity and 
they all imply something of which one 
is aware or conscious. Further, aware- 
ness or consciousness by itself looks like 
pure abstraction. But from it is said 
to spring this universe which we see and 
which has a substantial existence and a 
reality for us. A mere abstraction can- 
not produce anything substantial or 
real. Therefore, the words “Soul,” 
“Spirit” and “Substance” have been 
substituted by some to avoid this diffi- 
culty. But even they connote some 
kind of personality or materiality which 
has been found to be unreal. Vedanta, 
however, says that this Awareness can 
only be of the nature of what is called 
mind, of the reality of which alone we 
have the most immediate knowledge. 

Awareness or as Vedanta calls it 
Saksin (witness), is never an object of 
thought. It is not the “I” or the ego 
which disappears in deep sleep, though 
when ideas are cognized the mind or 
Saksin functions as the “I” and the 
“My” for the time being. Reality in 
the sense in which it is applied to ob- 
jects or ideas is not a characteristic of 
the Saksin, for it is never an object of 
thought. In this sense it is neither 
real nor unreal but supra-real. Time 
and space which condition the objects 
as in dream and waking experiences do 
not bind it. It is the only entity of 
whose non-existence it is impossible to 
conceive, and, therefore, of whose exist- 
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ence we have the highest or absolute 
certainty. 

We have been all along thinking of 
this awareness or mind or S&ksin as the 
source of all ideas and consequently of 
this universe. As such cause it is only 
a relative conception. But when we 
ourselves are the sole entity that exists 
in deep sleep, and have no thought of 
the universe, which is indistinguishably 
dissolved in it, it cannot be, and is not, 
related to anything. The question, 
however, arises : How can we say or 
think that it alone exists, when we have 
thoughts of it or while we talk of it as 
a conceivable entity? This question de- 
mands an investigation into the mean- 
ing of relation, particularly the basic 
relation of cause and effect, a subject 
which, on account of its great import- 
ance in Vedanta, must be reserved for 
separate treatment. It will however 
suffice here to point out that while we 
speak of this entity “Saksin” from the 
waking standpoint we cannot help using 
the language of Causality, which charac- 
terizes the whole of the waking world, 
especially the objects or thoughts. 

A Few Doubts 

The philosophy of Avasthatraya looks 
most absurd when it teaches that this 
actual universe of such huge suns and 
planets, mighty mountains and rivers, 
solid bodies, objects and men, things so 
near and true, disappear in deep sleep 
as though they were nothing. No 
science teaches the destructibility, and 
that every day, of all that is cognized, 
be it matter or energy. And no theo- 
logy holds that human souls cease to 
exist at any time, nay, even after 
death. The Vedantin admits all these 
impressions to be true, perfectly true, 
so long as we confine ourselves to wak- 
ing experience alone. When we open 
our eyes wider, we see, not the partial 


or fractional, but the entire truth and 
realize that the world is only an idea, 
and none of the objects seen, such as 
suns and planets or our kith and kin 
and friends, nay, not even the minutest 
atom, though they all disappear in deep 
sleep, ceases to exist leaving a vacuum 
as it were behind. Owing to a wrong 
interpretation of Vedanta, many are led 
to think that in its view the world is a 
“Fata morgana.’* But there is no non- 
existence anywhere of anything accord- 
ing to Vedanta . Everything seen, felt 
or thought is the “0116” entity, of 
whose non-existence it is impossible 
even to conceive. 

Another doubt may arise. When 
every one every day passes through the 
three states, how could so many ignore 
the lessons taught by the states, pinning 
their faith on the waking state alone, 
if the waking were not the real or the 
most real ? Vedanta says that the effects 
(if Avasthatraya arc never lost. They 
remain accumulated in the mind and 
manifest themselves from time to time 
as intuitions, though mixed up with 
sense, feeling, emotion, intellect or 
other mental attitudes, till Reason, 
the wisdom of Avasthatraya asserts 
itself completely. These intuitions vary 
with men’s enlightenment. Those in 
whom the results of the waking ex- 
perience predominate are of a realistic 
or materialistic attitude. Those others 
in whom dream experiences play a 
dominant part are of idealistic, mystic, 
or spiritualistic tendencies. Those others 
in whom deep-sleep experiences are 
most effective have a nihilistic or an 
indifferent turn of mind. But such men 
as have all the three experiences more 
or less balanced and co-ordinated 
possess, like Parmenides, Vedantic in- 
tuitions. 

The criticism that is most common 
comes from the side of Religion, which 
Avasthatraya seems to throw over- 
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board. But, as has already been 
indicated, no part of man’s experience 
is ignored by Avasthatraya. It fully 
recognizes the indisputable fact that 
there exists what is known as religious 
experience. But it holds that this ex- 
perience only points to the existence of 
the rock of that Super-Reality, higher 
than the “I,” the ego and the world, 
all of which appear and disappear in it 
and that religion can do nothing more 
than point to it as from a distance till 
the Reason of Avasthatraya enables us 
to reach that Reality. 

What counts most in Religion is not 
“intellect” but “feeling,” “sense,” 
“inspiration,” or “intuition,” on which 
is made to depend the nature and exist- 
ence of God. And it is these latter that 
appear most real — so real indeed that 
men have been seen from the dawn of 
human history to rely upon them 
absolutely and to prove the truth of 
their religion, either by taking the life 
of those that differ from them or by 
giving up their own. With the advance 
of Reason, however, these blood-stained 
proofs of truth are being replaced by 
“Wars of Words,” each religion claim- 
ing superiority over others, forgetting 
ail the while the lesson of Avasthatraya 
that thought, feeling, sense or intuition 
and even intellect are all inadequate and 
defective as guides to the Ultimate 
existence, the Super-Reality though 
they are steps leading to it. For, they 
not only contradict and stultify each 
other in the different states, but dis- 
appear altogether in deep sleep. What 
the reason of Avasthatraya recognizes 
is religion in so far as it leads to the 
realization of the rock of the universal 
and, therefore, non-controversial truth. 
What it repudiates is the reality of the 
differences in Religion, which multiply 
every day like black berries on account 
of the variations in men’s emotions and 
intellects, which have no more than an 


apparent or fictitious reality, though 
such differences are necessary as adapta- 
tions of the essence of Religion to 
different minds. Further, Religion 
raises its structure upon at least two 
beliefs or intuitions or inspirations : 

(1) One’s own conception of God and 

(2) One’s own hopes of achieving some 
object, such as, for instance, salvation 
by propitiating Him. In as much as 
these conceptions make men of different 
religions quarrel among themselves, 
each claiming to itself absolute in- 
fallibility or a higher degree of 
infallibility than others, their very 
contradictions and differences prove 
their unreal character. For, no two 
sane men have been seen to disagree 
and that so violently, in regard to 
anything true or real, such as that fire 
burns. The world has grown old 
enough to realize that belief* is no proof 
of truth. 

This Vedantic principle of the states 
recognizes mysticism also but in a 
higher degree. Mysticism sees the 
futility of the distinctions of religions. 
And what is more, while Religion 
argues most from the data of waking 
experience, mysticism goes a step 
higher and co-ordinates with it dream 
experience, in that it perceives the fact 
that in dreams we see that the one mind 
manifests itself as the many of the 
dream universe. It subsequently 
realizes that the one existing entity of 
the waking world likewise manifests it- 
self as the many of that state. But 
this experience is not the whole truth 
which, as has been shown, comprehends 
the three states. 

If the contents of the dreams and 
the waking states be ideas only, why 
should the states themselves be con- 
sidered as different? They are not the 

w t.€. r belief unchecked or untested by 
reason. 
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same in as much as each has its own 
time, space and cause orders. There is 
no continuity or uniformity in this 
respect. Then, could the states them- 
selves be real while the contents arc 
only ideas ? When we speak of the 
three states, wc rise to a point of view 
above the states, and see them coming 
and going, like ideas. The states them- 
selves arc, therefore, no better than 
their contents, all appearing real only 
for the time being. 

The question may be asked, “If what 
we are aware of arc only ideas and if 
ideas disappear in the undifferentiated 
mind or Super-Reality, how does it 
happen that these unreal existences are 
felt to be real and why should 
they appear at all?” The Vedan tin’s 
answer is that it is due to Avidya or 
Maya than which no word in any 
human language appears to have been 
more misunderstood. What it means 
will be ascertained, as has been in- 
dicated already, under Causality. 
Under the same head has to be con- 
sidered the question whether the states 
arc related to each other as cause and 
effect. 

Lastly, awareness is directly realized 
only as it exists in me and not as it 
exists in others or elsewhere. This 
Awareness functions as “I” or “Me,” 
when the “I” or “Me” distinguishes 
itself from the rest of this world. And 
it is this same Awareness that knows 
the “I” or “Me” and the three states 
as ideas or objects to itself when it con- 
templates their appearance and dis- 
appearance. This Awareness, then 
called Atman, is said to be realized 
only as “I am Atman” or “Thou art 
Atman” and in no other way. 

Now, is this Awareness or Atman the 


same as God or Brahman, the cause, 
the creator, or the preserver of the 
universe? The answer to this question 
is also to be found in the explanation 
of the relation of cause and effect. 

Since Avasthatraya covers the whole 
of life, it aims at explaining the mean- 
ing or goal of all experience, i.e., of all 
phenomena of this universe, such for 
instance, as those dealt with not only 
under religion or mysticism but also 
under ethics, aesthetics, politics, psycho- 
logy, physiology, biology, physics and 
so forth. It attempts to answer the 
question ; what is the significance, as a 
whole, of all the infinite processes of 
mind and matter? 

Above all, the Vedantin himself ad- 
vances the most powerful criticism 
against himself, on his own behalf and 
that of all his opponents, lie asks : 
“How am I sure that this method of 
reasoning based on Avasthatraya has 
not misled me, that under it does not 
lurk a fallacy which superior minds, 
now or in future, may detect; nay, 
how am I sure that this leads me to the 
final or absolute truth?” The Vedantin 
accordingly enquires into the Nature 
and Meaning of Truth, which forms a 
separate subject, not only discussing 
the third aspect of Reality, that of the 
satisfaction, joy, bliss, or blessedness 
of realizing the Truth, but also, reveal- 
ing what may be termed the dialectic 
of Avasthatraya — not that of the move- 
ment of the individual thoughts or 
ideas, as in Hegel and other European 
thinkers, which do not escape contra- 
dictions and which form but parts of 
a state : this is the dialectic of the 
movement of the states themselves, 
which, in fact, is the higher dialectic 
of the movement of life itself. 



THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE 

By Eric Hammond 


That the Divine and the human are 
closely interwoven, was long ago de- 
finitely pronounced as an article of 
faith. Proclaimed by philosophic and 
spiritual sages of old time, it has been 
cherished and held fast, through all 
changes and all chances, by those be- 
lievers who have clung to * ‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” This pro- 
clamation, as avowed in India before 
Great Britain acquired the secret of civi- 
lisation, was emphasised by the Greeks 
in fine defence of their “worship of an 
unknown God.” The same proclama- 
tion is being made clearly to-day, and 
that not only by some within the 
Churches but by many without them, in- 
cluding happily scientists of world-wide 
renown. The very terms of the avowal 
ere as desirable as essential, now as at 
the moment when Paul of Tarsus ex- 
claimed on Mars Hill in the hearing of 
the Athenians, “Whom therefore, ye, 
not knowing, do worship, I announce 
to you as God. He is not far from each 
one of us, for in Him we move and live 
and are.” The inspired orator cun- 
ningly accentuated his assertion by 
quoting a Grecian poet, “for we also 
are His offspring.” One of our own 
latter-day poets, Tennyson, like the 
Grecian, had ample authority for his 
affirmation when he wrote, “Closer is He 
than breathing, nearer than hands or 
feet.” We may at least claim this, 
that there has always existed, one here, 
one there, by whom the sense of One- 
ness with the Father has been con- 
sistently maintained. Opposition has 
confirmed conviction ; experience and 
enquiry have weighted that conviction 
with value and volume. As yet, the 
world of men generally perhaps partakes 


more of the material than the mystical 
in the present stage of its consciousness, 
although a more complete awakening is 
becoming perceptible. This aspect of the 
Universe, some, as we have said, have 
always apprehended ; lie, the Creator, 
the In-Dwcllcr, the Cause, the Effect, 
the Consummation, “f — in them; they 
— in me.” Let this conception expand 
into consciousness, to the many as to the 
few, then the sense of separation ceases ; 
separation between creed and creed, 
people and people, man and man. 

Behind, beyond, within all, lies the 
Infinite ; immanent because transcen- 
dent. 

The finite is what we see and feel and 
touch here and now; unlasting; light to 
come and light to go; shadows at best 
of the Immovable Within, Who knows 
no change. So, meanwhile, the all-em- 
bracing, all-uniting Love shadows itself 
to us as word. We, shadows of that 
divine Love ourselves, can as yet dis- 
cover that Love only in shadow form. 
Its manifestation becomes thus partially 
possible to our comprehension. The full 
light of the Lord of Love could not be 
borne as yet by merely mortal vision. 
We, now, can only see “as through u 
glass, darkly.” In suitability with us 
and our surroundings, Love assumes 
human likeness. That surely, is the 
meaning of the wonderful phrase, “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” The Word put on the semblance 
of humanity. The unique Fact clothed 
itself with mortality. No fact of the 
crystal of truth is more fascinating, 
more helpful, more hopeful, than this. 
Nowhere is this Perpetual Presence of 
the In-Dweller more plainly demonstrat- 
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cd than in the religious philosophy 
which the world owes to India. 

Here is one wording of it from that 
source : — “Find God in everything. 
Hold life as something Deified. Where 
else shall I go to find Him?” And 
again, — “In every work ; in every feel- 
ing; in every thought; He is already 
there. Thus knowing we must live and 
work. Thus the effect of life will not 
bind us down. You will not be injured 
by their effects. False desires are the 
causes of misery and evil and suffering ; 
but when desires arc deified, purified, 
because of the acknowledged presence 
of God, then they bring no evil.” 
“Deify the world,” continues our 
Eastern Teacher, “it is God alone, what- 
ever exists in the universe— whatever is 
— is to be covered with the Lord.” This 
docs not mean that you are to abandon 
family tics, but that you are to sec God 
in them. It does not mean that you 
arc to neglect your duty to your 
neighbour, your work in the world, your 
attitude to education, to science or to 
art ; but that in all these you arc to see 
and serve God. You may possess pro- 
perties, necessities, even so-called 
luxuries, but retain no pride of pro- 
prietorship in them. These arc all His 
— He is all in all. See Him in trial and 
in privation. See Him in wealth and 
in exaltation. There is the real renun- 
ciation ; the complete and conscious 
acceptance of the In-Dweller in the uni- 
verse and the unit, I cling to nothing; 
for I have everything. 

In these latter days it is especially 
encouraging to the Traveller in The Way 
to find that the note of the Divine 
Humanity is struck by many writers and 
speakers, many scientific seers. Here in 
the Western world where the Churches 


have so often failed us yet, now, some 
of our most notable preachers are pro- 
claiming it anew. Thus once again 
through the vision and voice of the East, 
that thought is wandering Westward 
and expressing itself through the lips 
and pens of poets, play-wrights, novel- 
ists and professors. Thus then we may 
begin to understand this; — that I am 
what I am ; inheritor and holder of the 
Kingship; because of my suffering; be- 
cause of my blossoming; because of my 
kinship with the Life Itself; because of 
my partnership in the ebb and flow of 
Life Eternal. The stars in their courses 
are no more paramount than the spar- 
rows on the house-tops, and I, between 
them, — I, too, have a share in the order 
of events, I, as they, utter my note in 
the Great Swaying Song which rings 
out from the heart of the universe ; the 
heart of the Father. So with the 
recognition of the In-Dweller. Was it 
not Boemcn who wrote, “I am not col- 
lecting my Knowledge from books, but 
I have it within mine own self?” 

Swinburne, master of verse, put it 
pithily in these words, 

“I am in thee to save thee, 

As my soul in thee saith.” 

Elsewhere he wrote, 

“The tree many-rooted 
That swells to the sky, 

With frondage red-fruited ;— 

The Life-tree am I; 

In the buds of your lives is the sap 
of my leaves; 

Ye shall live and not die.” 

May we not venture to hope that reali- 
sation of One-ness with the Over-Lord 
and the In-Dweller has become within 
nearer scope among the peoples of the 
world than many of them imagine ? 



GURU RAM DASS AND GURU ARJUN 

By Prof. Teja Singh. M.A. 


GURU RAM DASS 
( Service ) 

The Sikhs became fearless, as their 
Guru taught them : 

“Get rid of all superstition and fear. 
There is nothing save God to inspire 
fear in us.” 

“He alone fears who practises sin : 
the good man is ever happy. Why 
should we fear anybody, when we know 
that God is true and just?” 1 

All superstition about inequalities and 
differences being removed, the disciples 
had acquired a character best fitted for 
entering on a career of Service. Guru 
Ram Dass (1531-1581), the fourth Guru, 
required his Sikhs to be always ready to 
do service to others. Ilis special orders 
were to minister to the wants of way- 
farers. Thus had Charity come out of 
home ! It became frequent to sec Sikhs 
fanning and giving water to the wearied 
travellers. Bhai Gurdas says, “A Sikh 
enjoys supreme bliss in satisfying 
another’s wants.” 2 Again, a Sikh is one 
“who lives honestly and by his muni- 
ficence confers favours on others.”' 1 
The fourth Guru himself says, “I’ll pull 
punkha and draw water, and eat what- 
ever Thou shalt give me.” 4 It became 
a custom among the Sikhs to spend as 
little as possible on themselves and bring 
all that was saved as a contribution to 
the free kitchen established by the Guru. 
This system of sacrificing something for 
the common good was further extended 
and organized by the fifth and sixth 
Gurus. Guru Arjun laid it down as a 
rule that every Sikh should set aside at 

J Sri Rag , IV. 

* Var 7. J Var 6. 4 Suhi, IV. 


least one-tenth of his income for national 
purposes ; and the Guru himself set an 
excellent example. He lived a simple 5 
life and renounced his claim to the whole 
income derived from his landed property 
and house rents, and settled it on his 
enemy, Prithis, and saintly Mahadcv. 
When Emperor Jchangir offered to com- 
plete the building of the Akal Takht at 
his own expense, Guru Hargobind 
thankfully declined the offer, saying : 

“Let me and my Sikhs raise this 
throne of God with the labour of our 
own bodies and with the contributions 
from our own little resources. I want 
to make it a symbol of my Sikhs’ service 
and sacrifice, and not a monument to 
king’s generosity.” 

GURU ARJUN 
(Sell-sacrifice) 

At the same time, centres of com- 
merce, like Amritsar, and Tarantaran, 
were being founded. In the search after 
purely religious matters, we often forget 
how much the Punjab owes to Guru 
Ram Dass and Guru Arjun (1503-1000) 
for advancing the trade and manu- 
facture of the country. They felt that 
there could be no hope for the social 
and political regeneration of our nation, 
as long as it was composed mostly of 
unthinking labourers and cultivators of 
the field. The creation of an intelli- 
gent middle class was (as it still is) the 
crying need of the time. The society in 
India was so constituted as to give little 
scope to the development of arts and 

4 See Khafi Khan who says, “The Guru 
lived like a Faqir.” 
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industries. The rigid caste rules had 
made it impossible for the men of 
higher castes to take part in the culti- 
vation of arts and sciences. They stood 
aloof and left the sweating work to be 
done by the so-called lower castes. The 
latter did carry on the work, — and great 
honour to them that they did so, in 
spite of the fact that it was considered 
ignoble— but, being unhelped by the 
best brains of the community, they 
worked on the old conservative lines 
established by tradition, and had no 
aspirations, no knowledge, no incentive 
to make any improvements in the ways 
and means of their crafts. 

This exclusion of our intelligentsia 
from the industrial domain was ruinous, 
not only to the national industries, but 
to the national character as well. The 
educated classes, being out of touch 
with the working classes, lost hold on 
the practical aspects of life, and gave 
themselves up to the luxury of con- 
templation or idle living at the expense 
of others. Many could not afford 
to be idle, but their character deterio- 
rated on account of ignorance, and un- 
enlightened drudgery which was looked 
upon by all as mean and worldly. All 
spiritually-minded persons would shun 
it, as it was supposed that the way of 
salvation was not the way of work. We 
cannot measure how great was the harm 
done by this pernicious belief to the 
character of our nation. 

Our Gurus recognized that the re- 
form of a nation means the reform of 
its masses. A nation, as President 
Wilson says, is as great, and only as 
great, as her rank and file. It is the 

0 Guru Nanak says : There are lowest men 
among the low classes. Nanak, I shall go 
with them. What have I got to do with 
the great? God's eye of mercy falls on those 
who take care of the lowly. — Sri Rag. 

Guru Arjun also has said : He who lives 
in a ruined hut with all his clothes torn, 


average man that counts, and it was 
with him that the Sikh work began . 8 
All classes were declared equal. All 
occupations that were honest were glori- 
fied as sacred. In the Holy Scripture, 
compiled by Guru Arjun, a most 
honoured place is given to the writings 
of several saints, Hindu and Moham- 
medan, who were noted as well for their 
keen interest in the worldly affairs as for 
their high flights in the spiritual 
domain. There is Kabir — a Moham- 
medan weaver, Nam Dev — a calico- 
printer, Sain — a barber, and Ravidas — 
a shoemaker. Beside these and others 
of the same class are found Pipa — a 
king, Jaidev — a Brahmin, Bhikhan— a 
learned Mohammedan, and Surdas — a 
provincial potentate. 

The purport of the teaching itself, 
which was sung out daily before the 
congregations, had a direct bearing on 
the practical problems of life. The im- 
mediate effect of the teaching that reli- 
gion could be best practised within the 
secular concerns of life was that all pre- 
judices against honest labour and trade 
were removed, and the people began to 
take an active part in what were called 
the worldly affairs. Possession of wealth 
was no longer to be considered as Maya, 
but as a very salutary and helpful thing 
in the conduct of human affairs : “For 
a religious man, it is not unholy to get 
wealth, provided he spends it in God’s 
way, and gives and lives in comfort .” 7 
Henceforth we often hear of horse- 
dealing, banking, embroidery, and car- 
pentry among the Sikhs. The Gurus 
patronized and encouraged them, as 

who has neither caste nor lineage, nor res- 
pect, who wanders in the wilderness, who 
has no friend or lover, who is without wealth 
or beauty, and who has no relation or kins- 
man, is yet the king of the whole world, if 
his heart is imbued with the love of God. 
— Jaitsri ki Var . 

T Sarang ki War , IV. 
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this was also one of the noblest ways of 
doing service to the country. 

The movement of service became 
most active in the time of Guru Arjun. 
His was the ideal of service by suffering, 
which he had learnt from Bibi Bhani, 
his mother. His purpose was to show 
that whatever suffering one has to meet 
in doing good to others is not the out- 
come of one’s sins, but a necessary 
correlative of virtue. The people had 
believed in a desperate spirit that all 
pain was the reward of previous sins, 
and that virtuous men would never 
suffer. They said that Dasrath, King 
Rama’s father, suffered pain in the exile 
of his son, because he had caused the 
same kind of pain to the father of 
Sarvan. Similarly, Rama, Draupadi, 
and other famous heroes and heroines 
of ancient history had to undergo 
troubles only because they had pre- 
viously done something wrong corres- 
ponding to each item of their suffering. 

As there could be no pain without sin, 
all actions that involved pain began to 
he shunned. There was, therefore, no 
idea of self-sacrifice or patriotism left in 
India. Instead of that, the people had 
evolved lazy systems of belief which 
were calculated to make not the least 
demand upon conscience or human sym- 
pathies. 

But we see that there can be no 
virtue without suffering, without sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice is the foundation of 
all goodness. The mother has to sacri- 
fice her beauty, in order to see her first- 
born. “The plant blossoms for the sake 
of fruit; when the fruit appears, the 
flower perishes.” 8 In another place, 
Ravdas says, “How can a man feel for 
others’ pain, when he himself has tasted 
no troubles?” 9 

We often hear peace of mind being 
proclaimed as the greatest thing to be 

' Bhairo, Ravdas. 

# Suhi. 


desired in life. For this purpose dif- 
ferent systems of philosophy and asceti- 
cism have been invented. Many intri- 
cate mental exercises have been laid 
down for getting a mysterious fluid, 
called nectar, which, they say, trickles 
down the brain and fills the body with 
joy. Others have been mystifying 
themselves in the hope of hearing a 
celestial harmony, produced by un- 
beaten strings of music. The East has 
racked its brain for centuries to devise 
some successful plan for the trammelling 
up of conscience, or annihilation of de- 
sire-— which is simply impossible as long 
as man is man. We can kill our desires 
only by killing ourselves. A man, who 
enjoys a perfect peace of mind, must be 
either a dead man or a beast. He whose 
conscience is wide-awake, will never feel 
easy as long as there is sin and suffering 
in the world. Kabir says, “Those who 
know nothing, enjoy their sleep in com- 
fort. But it goes hard indeed with 
us who have been given to understand 
something.” 10 It was because Guru 
Arjun suffered with those whom he suw 
suffering that he founded at Turntaran 
an asylum for lepers, and, in the time of 
a famine, he moved Akbar to remit the 
land revenue of the Punjab for a year. 
In the same way he invited suffering 
on himself by refusing to pay the tax, 
unjustly imposed by Raja Birbar on the 
Khatris of Amritsar. If the Gurus had 
thought of the peace of mind as the 
highest object of life, they could surely 
have got it by a life of retirement and 
unfeeling ease, as so many persons had 
done in the past. There would have 
been no need of leading men and risking 
lives in cheeking tyrannies. There would 
have been no martyrs, no character, no 
nation of the Sikhs. If, therefore, the 
Sikh character has made a mark in the 
history of the world, it is because its 

10 Shlok , 181. 
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foundation was laid on suffering for the 
sake of Truth. It is suffering that has 
intensified the Sikh character; and it is 
in this sense that, in Sikh Scriptures 
Pain has been called a medicine , 11 and 
Hunger and Affliction a blessing . 12 The 
first thing needful for a follower of Guru 
Arjun was to “accept death and re- 
nounce all hopes of life .” 13 It was, 
however, in no ignominous or cowardly 
spirit that the Sikh was to offer himself 
for death, but he was to welcome it 
cheerfully as the privilege of a brave 
man living and dying for a righteous 
cause.” 

“Death is the privilege of brave men, 
provided they die for an approved 
cause .” 11 

The Guru himself died a martyr , 15 
without complaining, singing in the 
midst of flames : “The egg of supersti- 
tion has burst; the mind is illumined. 
The Master has cut the fetters off the 
feet and freed the captive.” “Truth is 
my place, Truth my seat, and Truth I 
have made my special object .” 16 His 
cause was righteous, and bravely lie 


HINDU TEMPLE IN 

City Clergyman hails the movement as 
basis of understanding for religions 

For some months passersby have noted 
the gradual transformation of the old 
Barstow residence into a typical Swami’s 
House, with trim stucco exterior and temple- 


suffered for it. No martyr’s lot was 
harder than Guru Arjun’s and yet no- 
body has sung of life more cheerfully 
than he : 

“Whatever Thou givest, I treat as 
happiness. Wherever Thou placcst me, 
there shall be my heaven .” 17 

Baba Farid had written in some pes- 
simistic moment, “I had thought I alone 
was in trouble. No, the whole world 
is suffering. From my house-top I see 
that every house is burning with the 
same fire .” 18 The Guru when incorpo- 
rating the Baba’s writings in his Book, 
could not pass over this sickening re- 
mark ; so he added his note to it : 
“Farid, the earth is beautiful, and in it 
there is a thorny garden. Those to 
whom the Master is kind, remain 
sound even in the midst of troubles. 
There are very few who love the Dear 
One ; but those who do, find their lives 
beautiful and their bodies fair.” To a 
man complaining of life-weariness, there 
is nothing so cheering, so invigorating as 
Guru Arjun’s Sukhmani. It is a great 
consoler of the mind . 


PROVIDENCE, U.S.A. 

like arches after the Hindu style of archi- 
tecture over the doors. 

The interior of the house has been com- 
pletely remodelled. The lower floor con- 
tains a chapel for study and devotions, 41 by 
16 feet, which has an altar space at one end, 
with a painted back-ground representing the 


" Asa di Var f 12. 151 Japfi, 25. ia Maru 

Dakne , V. 14 Vadhans, I. 15 That he suffer- 
ed for his religion at the hands of Jehangir 
may be seen from the following words taken 
from the Emperor’s own Tauzak : “So many 
of the simple-minded Hindus, nay, many 
foolish Moslems, too, had been fascinated by 
his ways and teachings. He was noised about 
as a great religious and worldly leader. They 
called him Guru, and from all directions 


crowds of people would come to him and 
express great devotion to him. This busy 
traffic had been carried on for three or four 
generations. For many years the thought 
had been presenting itself to my mind tha 
either 1 should put an end to this false 
or that he should be brought within the fol 
of Islam.** 

16 Maru , V. 1T Majh , V. 

“ Shlok , 81. 
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infinite ocean and the rising sun— signifying 
the dawn of knowledge and the dispelling of 
ignorance and darkness. John Hutchins 
Cady is the architect. 

An altar in carved mahogany, with lotus 
design signifying devotion, is taken from 
School of Design sources and executed by 
Fred Pano, woodcarvcr, of this city. A pro- 
fusion of flowers and potted plants bank the 
altar space. 

Modernistic side-lighLs will illumine the 
symbols and sayings from the various world 
religions, as follows : 

Christ: “The Kingdom of God is within 
you. Be ye perfect as your falher which is 
in heaven is perfect. Yc love one another 
as I have loved you.” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “There is but one God, 
but endless arc Ilis names and aspects in 
which He may be regarded. Call Him by 
any name and worship Him in any aspect 
that pleases you, you are sure to realize 
Him.” 

Judaism : “God created man in Ilis 
image. The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

Bijodua : “Let a man overcome anger by 
love, let him overcome evil by good. Happy 
is lie who has found Truth. There is no 
savior in the world except the Truth.” 

Mohammed Your God is one God; the 
merciful, the compassionate. He is the light 
of the heavens and the earth. Remember 
Ihy Lord within thyself humbly.” 

Hinduism : “Truth is one, men call it by 
various names. There is one Supreme Being 
the soul of all beings, who makes Ilis one 
form manifold ; the wise who perceive Him 
as existing in their self to them belongs 
eternal bliss.” 

Taoism : 

“Always without desire wc must be found 
If its deep mystery wc would sound 
But if desire always within us be, 

Its outer fringe is all that we shall see.” 

Zoroaster : “And though he may bribe 
the judges with presents, he cannot bribe 
the ordeal and escape it. O youth of good 
thoughts, of good words, of good works, I 
declare unto thee, the holy Benediction of 
Ihc Righteous shall not fail thee. Such an 
<me shall reach God.” 

Society Incorporated 

The Vedanta Society of Providence was 
incorporated according to the laws of Rhode 
island, Jan. 80, this year. One of the sec- 


tions of the charter describes its purpose as 
follows : “To explain through logic and 
reason the spiritual laws on which various 
sects and creeds of different religions have 
been founded ; to propagate the principles 
taught by the great religious teachers of 
different countries and illustrated by their 
lives ; to help mankind in the practical ap- 
plication of these principles, in their spiri- 
tual, moral, intellectual and physical needs ; 
and to study and promote universal religion 
as propounded by Sri Ramakrislma and prac- 
tically illustrated by his life and as harmo- 
nized by him.” 

Swami Akhilananda in a recent interview 
staled that the object of the society is to 
promote universal religion : to make a Chris- 
tian a better Christian ; a Hebrew a better 
follower of Judaism ; a Hindu a belter 
Hindu, etc. 

“Our object is in no way to proselyte or 
to form a separate cult, but rather to make 
each one understand better and to follow 
more sincerely his own religion,” he said, 
“1 am not here to make Hindu out of Chris- 
tians, but to increase the respect for all 
religions.” 

The movement began in this city three 
years ago and the society has about 100 
members and friends. Already the Swami 
has received visitations from clergy and 
laity at the new house for the exchange of 
religious ideas, and he has been invited by 
the Universal Club, which meets at Brown 
University, to attend ils next gathering. 
He has responded to several churches in this 
city, including the Trinity Union M. K. 
Church, Bell Street Chapel and others, to 
discuss the religious views of the East. 

The Vedanta movement is an outgrowth of 
the visit of Swami Vivekananda to this 
country in 1893, when this religious leader 
addressed gatherings at Harvard University 
and other educational centres. 

Dedication Ceremony 

The new centre of the Vedanta Society of 
Providence at Tl\ Angell street, which will 
serve as the meeting place for the study and 
practice of the universal aspects of religion, 
was dedicated with formal exercises last 
night. A gathering which filled the chapel 
and adjoining rooms witnessed the cere- 
monies, in which three Swamis, or teachers 
of Vedanta, and a Providence clergyman 
participated. 

Swami Prabhavananda of Los Angeles and 
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Swami Bodhananda of New York were the 
two visiting Vedanta teachers who assisted 
Swami Akhilananda, local leader, in dedi- 
cating the chapel, together with Rev. Frede- 
rick A. Wilmot. Vocal solos of a devotional 
nature were sung by Mrs. Hazel Hyde, 
assisted by Miss L. Brooke. 

The program was opened with an invoca- 
tion by the local Vedanta leader, followed 
by an address in which he outlined the pur- 
poses of the movement, explained as one 
which would study and put into practice the 
universal truth of all religions. He said the 
movement did not represent an attempt to 
propagate new doctrine, but to emphasize 
the truths of existing religions, considered 
apart from “non-essentials” of strict dogma. 

“All religions contain in the teachings of 
their great leaders the essentials of truth, 
and their common aim is the realization of 
God and the aspiration to live in Ilis pre- 
sence. This movement attempts to lead all 
persons to this realization of God by direct- 
ing their lives in the fullest practice of the 
truths in which they arc in possession. ” 

Swami Bodhananda referred to the fitting 


date of the dedication, on the anniversary of 
the birth of Sri Ramakrishna, who founded 
the Vedanta movement, and dwelt upon his 
teaching that “there is but one God, though 
His names and aspects arc legion.” The 
realization of God, under any of His mani- 
festations, was the high call which he sound- 
ed to his hearers. 

Swami Prabhavananda said that religious 
leaders had come forth in all ages to re- 
emphasize the constant truth of religion, and 
said that in this age the teachings of 
Vedanta were offering the means for a uni- 
versal realization ol‘ these truths. 

Rev. Mr. Wilmot saw in the new move- 
ment a common basis of understanding for 
all religions, and declared that it serves a 
needed purpose in cementing the ties of 
brotherhood in a world which is fast inte- 
grating except in its religious conceptions. 
He declared the movement brings from the 
East a depth of religious sentiment which 
combined with the dynamic personality of 
the West, should result in purposeful and 
spiritualized action. 

— Providence Journal, 21st 4 ’ 23rd Feb., 1931. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMIIITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

smiHs wrcTJn iihj i 

ftirRmtur ll H ll 

faq?: An ignorant person wiwfipii in the form of piactice wflwt by action 

liberation ^ not wiftfa attains the blessed one by mere know- 

ledge wfafaw: immutable gw: liberated ftrefii is. 

36. An ignorant person does not attain liberation by 
repeated practice which is an activity. The blessed one, devoid 1 
of all activities stands free through mere Knowledge. 

[' Devoid etc.— When Self-knowledge is attained, all physical and mental activities 
come to an end, because they are the outcome of ignorance.] 

Jirnffa not q fo g fi regfa i 
^ n it 

qu: As qs: the ignorant person aw Brahman wfag' to become mfa desires 
( cW so ) tig That a not wratfii attains ft surely ifa: the wise one wfiraq without 
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desiring '^ftr even ironwrPTOivf enjoying the nature of the Supreme Brahman 
( wafa becomes ) . 

37. The ignorant person does not attain to Brahman 
because he desires to become It. The wise one surely realises 
the nature of the Supreme Brahman even without desiring it. 

[The idea is : The desire to become Brahman grows out of a sense of separateness 
from It. It is a denial of the true nature of the Self as Brahman. As long as, therefore, 
this desire is, the consummation is not possible. One has to eradicate even the desire 
for freedom in order to attain freedom. We are bound simply because we think our- 
selves as such.] 


5^: 11 n 

fiimro: Supportless ?resnn: eager for attainment jjsi: the ignorant utaKVlTOT: 
sustaiuers of the world by the wise the root of misery of this 

cutting the root 31a: is done. 

38. Without' any support and eager for the attainment (of 
freedom), the 2 ignorant only keep up the world. The wise cut 
the root 2 of this ( i.e the world) which is the source of all misery. 

[‘ Without etc. — Self-knowledge is the basis of our true being. The ignorant have it 
not, and hence they are so called. 

2 The ignorant etc. — by thinking of and behaving with the world as real and so trying 
to get rid of it. The world is real simply because we think it as such. When our view of 
it is changed and we look upon it as non-different from the Self, it ceases to bind us. 

* Root etc. — i.e.f ignorance.] 

siifN ijs) 1 

vitarTrl* faftfWc*! STFcWTTO: II ** 

5pfT. As the fool to be calm desires ( m: so ) Peace ^ not 

attains tflv; the wise one era' Truth fafafoq ascertaining ever jjrww 
of peaceful mind ( becomes ). 

39. The fool 1 desires for peace and so does 110 L attain it. 
The wise one knows the Truth and is ever of tranquil mind. 

[* Fool etc. — Wc do not find peace simply because w*c are ignorant of the true 
nature of the Self which is calmness itself. Desire for peace is the outcome of ignorance. 
As long as there is desire for peace, there must be ignorance, so peace cannot be attained.] 

a mvwmwhmh*whii 11 

ip&'e' ( m & ) Whose knowledge ( m a object ) depends on 

his of the Self knowledge w where iffor. the wise i, t this and that 
not see ( fir*j but ) immutable Self see. 
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40. Where is Self-knowledge for him whose knowledge 
depends 1 on the object ? The wise do 2 not see this and that but 
see the immutable Self. 

[' Depends etc . — is relative and not absolute. Relative knowledge is dependent on 
three factors — the knower, the known and the knowing ; but this triad is lost in the 
Absolute Knowledge. 

2 Do etc . — Because they have transcended relativistic consciousness in which the 
manifold appears.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The present instalment of Memoirs 
shows what sweet relationship existed 
between Swami Vivckananda and his 
disciples. * * * Dr. C. G. Jung, whose 
Spiritual Problem oj Modern Man we 
have the privilege to publish in this issue 
is himself ‘the symbol of a new kind of 
modernist, 5 and his wide practice in 
psychiatry and psycho-therapeutics has 
acquainted him with the spiritual prob- 
lems of hundreds of civilized men of 
many nations. The great doctor divides 
his time between attending his patients 
and trying to unravel the mystery of 
the unconscious. He is interested also 
in Oriental religions and philosophies. 
The present paper was read before the 
CONGRES I)ES UNIONS INTELLECTUEL8, 
Prag, in 1928, and the English transla- 
tion has come out now for the first time. 
* * Adjustment of Social Institutions 
to Modern Conditions formed the sub- 
ject of a lecture delivered by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal at the Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tion of His Highness Sir Sayajee 
Rao III, Gackwar of Baroda, in March 
last * * Mr. Eric Hammond is an 
English disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 
The old readers of the Prabuddha 
Bharata must be familiar with him * * 
The extracts from an American paper 
quoted in this number indicate how at 


least a section of the American public 
view the establishment of Hindu Temple 
in their country. It may be mentioned 
here that the first Hindu Temple in the 
Western world was built in San 
Francisco in the year 1905. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Patanjali says that for self-culture we 
should welcome good thoughts and be 
indifferent to those evil. The more wc 
take recognition of things evil, the more 
they thrive. If we emphasize only on 
good points and altogether can ignore 
the existence of evil things, the latter 
will die simply of inanition, just as a 
guest docs not think of making his re- 
appearance in a house where he has once 
received a cold welcome. 

Those who want to convince us that 
the future of India is doomed, argue 
amongst other things that this vast 
country is divided against itself, owing 
to the existence of innumerable con- 
flicting castes, — the number according 
to one authority being even as large as 
8,000. We were wondering if this were 
a fact. Some idea as to how this high 
figure could be arrived at, may be had 
from the following : 

Mr. Middleton, who worked as a 
Census Officer in the Punjab in the 
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census of 1921 observed : “I have in- 
tended pointing out that there is a wide 
revolt against the classification of occu- 
pational castes; that these castes have 
been largely manufactured and almost 
entirely preserved as separate castes by 
the British Government. Our land 
records and official documents added 
iron hands on the old rigidity of caste. 
Caste in itself was rigid amongst the 
higher castes but malleable amongst the 
lower. We pigeon-holed every one by 
castes, and if we could not find a low 
caste for them, labelled them with the 
name of an hereditary occupation. We 
deplore the caste-system and its effects 
on social and economic problems, but 
we are largely responsible for the system 
we deplore. Left to themselves, such 
castes as Sunar, Turkahan and Lohar 
would rapidly disappear and no one 
would suffer. 

“The larger number of people who 
have refused to record any caste at this 
census is a sign of progress and the 
breaking of customary bonds; it is no 
reflection on the administration of the 
census. Personally, I am very strongly 
in favour of all caste statistics being 
abandoned at the next census, though 
in this, I probably go further than most 
Europeans. Government . passion for 
labels and pigeon-holes has led to a crys- 
tallisation of the caste-system, which, 
except amongst the aristocratic castes, 
was really very fluid under indigenous 
rule.” 

Do we not thus let an evil thrive by 
too much recognition ? 

DR. C. G. JUNG AND EASTERN 
THOUGHT 

In the article published in this issue 
Dr. Jung, an eminent Physician and one 
°f the most renowned Psychologists of 
modern times, has attempted to bring 
to light the nature of “the spiritual 


problem” of “the modern man.” By 
“modern man” he means “the man of 
the immediate present” — “the man 
most completely conscious of the pre- 
sent.” Such a man is necessarily 
‘lonely 5 and ‘unhistorical , 5 estranging 
himself as he docs from the masses who 
live only in traditional ideas. Yet “he 
must be upright in the highest degree, 
for being unhistorical is merely faithless- 
ness to the past, if it is not supplanted 
by creative capacity on the other side . 55 
Now such a modern man is rudely shock- 
ed at the outlook of modern civilization, 
hoary with age-long traditions and 
ideals — a great “disappointment of 
thousands-of-years hopes and illusions !” 
“Nearly two thousand years of Christian 
history, and instead of Paradise and life 
everlasting, we have the World War of 
Christian nations with barbed wire 
entanglements and poisonous gases — 
what a debacle in heaven and on 
earth !” And as remedies out of such 
catastrophe, “neither the Christian 
Church, the brotherhood of man, inter- 
national social Democracy, nor the soli- 
darity of economic interests has with- 
stood the fire-test of reality . 55 

Is there no way out of it? At 
this critical juncture Dr. Jung hails with 
delight the recent discovery of new 
Psychology together with its doctrine of 
the subconscious and the unconscious, 
the Freudian Psycho-Analysis which 
aims at bringing to light the hidden 
psychical forces working subconsciously 
in the deeper region of the soul and 
which are the mainspring of most of 
our activities on the conscious level, 
both normal and abnormal, — the so- 
called ‘complexes . 5 Some of those reve- 
lations arc most startling, being rather 
very ugly. It is these subterranean and 
unconscious tendencies that are mainly 
responsible for most of the maddening 
pursuits of the present-day civilized 
people. Dr. Jung suggests that if you 
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can trace these under-current tendencies 
inherent in human soul, you may effec- 
tively deal with them so as to lay axe at 
the very root of the matter. That is 
the sure remedy of all the evils of the 
so-called modern civilization. And here- 
in lies the spiritual problem of the 
modern man. The soul’s hankering 
after some sort of ‘quietism’ out of the 
mad and incessant pursuits after lust 
and greed could be satisfied in that way 
alone. It is a happy sign of the day 
that in recent times so much interest 
is being taken not only in Freudian 
Psychology but also in Theosophy and 
Anthroposophy, all of which are based 
on the doctrine of the subconscious. 

Dr. Jung gives a compliment to the 
ancient thinkers of the East, who long 
long before these modern psychological 
movements in the West, admitted the 
doctrine of the subconscious or rather 
the unconscious psychical tendencies in 
the Law of the Karma and the Kunda- 
lini Shakti of the Yoga, in the ancient 
Indian systems. It may be of some in- 
terest to note here that while in the 
West these subconscious psychical forces 
are regarded as ‘instincts,’ both creative 
and self-preserving on the biological 
plane, in the East they are partly the 
cosmic creative energy of the Kundalini 
when directed outwardly in the centri- 
fugal direction and partly the fruits of 
the Karma of previous births in the 
form of the ‘Samskaras.’ It is these 
which lying latent in the subconscious 
region go to determine the character and 
activity of our individual lives. And if 
they are not properly dealt with, they 
will go on giving rise to new births in 
succession. But the Hindu way of deal- 
ing with them in order to attain a stage 
of ‘quietism’ out of this unhappy succes- 
sion of life after life full of woes and 
miseries, may be broadly classified under 
three heads : there is first the Vaishnava 
way of transforming and transmuting 


them towards the realization of spiritual 
ideals, turning them upward in the 
direction of God through its character- 
istic line of Sadhana. Then there is the 
method of killing them outright by the 
Yoga practices and turning the direction 
of the Kundalini from the centrifugal to 
the centripetal— from the creative dyna- 
mic process to the original static con- 
dition which is a state of ‘quietness;’ 
and thirdly, there is the method of 
Knowledge, realizing that the Atman is 
merely a Sakshi — a perceipient, and in 
itself is not at all affected by the opera- 
tions of the Maya through which the 
illusion was produced that it was the 
Bhoktd or enjoyer, as in the Advaita 
Vedanta of Samkara, or discriminating 
that the Self or Purusha is entirely dif- 
ferent from Prakriti through whose acti- 
vity the world process is going on, as in 
the Samkhya System of Kapila ; or last- 
ly, perceiving that there is no such thing 
as a soul, a permanent reality, but only 
a succession of impermanent experiences 
going on in the spatio-temporal-causal 
order, so that there is none to feel the 
miseries and sufferings concomitant to 
the world-process, as in the Buddhistic 
system of Nagarjuna. 

Referring to the unconscious forces 
which thus go to determine the life-acti- 
vities of the individuals from within the 
soul Dr. Jung sometimes describes them 
as ‘magic.’ But it should be noted that 
the term should not be understood in 
its literal sense. For the East did not 
call them ‘magic’ but rather treated 
them as truly scientific . 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY’S 
APATHY FOR SANSKRIT 

The proposal of Sanskrit as an 
optional subject in the Matriculation 
Examination appears to be a very un- 
sound view expressed by the Syndicate 
of the Calcutta University. It is a pity 
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that Sanskrit, the ancient classical lan- 
guage of India in which are embedded 
the noblest achievements of the Hindu 
genius in various branches of human 
knowledge should be treated as an 
optional subject for Hindu boys and 
girls. We do not find sufficient reason 
for the proposal. It is imperatively 
necessary for the Hindu boys and girls 
to acquire some workable knowledge of 
Sanskrit, so that they may, to some 
extent, be acquainted with the richest 
gems of human thought as expressed in 
the immortal treatises like the Gita, the 
Upanishads, etc. If Sanskrit be made 
optional, at least a section of Hindu 
boys and girls will remain in the dark 
about them, unless and until they study 
Sanskrit independently some time in 
their life. Not to speak of the proud 
legacy that the Hindus have inherited 
through Sanskrit in the fields of Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, lite- 
rature, and so on, a little knowledge of 
Sanskrit is so essential even in the daily 
life of the Hindus. 

Indian culture speaks mainly through 
Sanskrit. Its spirit can hardly be under- 
stood v'ith no knowledge of Sanskrit. 
In these days when the revival of Indian 
culture is so much talked of, it is deplor- 
able that our boys and girls should be 
given ail opportunity for neglecting the 
medium of the same. 

Sanskrit words and their intonation 
have a sacred and wonderful effect on 
the Hindu mind. Our boys and girls 
are born and bred in and through the 
Sanskritic culture. Dreams and ideals 
of the Hindu society and religion are 
mostly represented in Sanskrit. Hindu 
rites and rituals are all done in the same 
language. However ignorant of Sans- 
krit our youths may remain, they have 
to do some solemn affairs of their life 
in Sanskrit. Under these circumstances, 
Sanskrit should by no means be made 
m* optional subject for our young boys 


and girls. The argument that the lan- 
guage is difficult is no plea for making 
the change. Moreover, the plea is un- 
pardonable on the part of the Hindus. 

The question of scientific studies in 
favour of the proposal is also groundless. 
Because, training in Science has nothing 
to do with the point at issue. Rather, 
it is desirable that scientific study and 
a knowledge of Sanskritic culture should 
go side by side, so that our boys and 
girls may develop a synthetic outlook 
and vision. 

THE POPE AND SOCIALISM 

The Pope has issued recently a new 
Encyclical, defining the attitude of his 
Church towards certain social questions. 
In it His Holiness strongly condemns 
socialism and asks the sons of the 
Roman Church who have strayed away 
to return to the Church. He says, “No 
one can be at one and the same time 
a good Catholic and a true socialist.” 
Reading between the lines w r e find the 
Pope anxious, evidently because he is 
not able to keep the masses within the 
fold of the Roman Catholic Church, 
supporting as he does the present 
capitalistic system of society, which 
though he would like to reform 
a little, would leave fundament- 
ally unchanged in principle. Though 
the Roman Church is against socialism 
yet the various other Christian Churches 
do not seem to be against some sort of 
mitigated socialism. But as regards 
communism, its recent offshoot, the 
whole of Christendom is opposed to it, 
for it is thought, communism cannot, 
be reconciled in any way to any Church 
doctrine. So it is banned. 

The Churches forget that human 
spirit cannot be kept under bondage in- 
definitely, for its very nature is 
freedom. So when the oppression is 
brought to a breaking point, as it is the 
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case in modern society, it rebels and 
throws overboard all institutions that 
have been contriving to keep it under 
subjection. The masses have had no 
voice in the fashioning of modern 
society which cares little for their needs 
and necessities. The whole social 
fabric is so cleverly adjusted that a few 
wealthy people have become all-power- 
ful at the cost of the poor who work 
for them. That is why the masses in 
every country are up, to reform society. 
The Churches have allied themselves 
with the powers that be in trying to 
keep the masses in abject slavery. In 
Russia the masses hate religion because 
of its historic association with the op- 
pression of the past. The same is the 
reason for the attack on the Jesuits 
in Spain during the recent revolution. 

The result of this oppression has been 
that “Gods and kings are in exile : men 
and women know that their rulers are 
men and women like themselves and 
they are in a mood to force them to 
acknowledge their responsibility, not to 
any imagined power or majesty but to 
the immediate and real authority of 
humanity. There can be no rest till the 
principle is established, that the doles 
taken from the daily toil of humanity 
shall be used to lighten its physical toil 
that it may be free for spiritual effort.” 
That seems to be the endeavour of 
humanity. The working classes care 
little for the Christ of the dogma and 
the rituals preached by the various 
Churches of Christendom. They are 
interested in Christ, as the lover of the 
poor and the down-trodden, and one 
who stood against all kinds of tyranny. 
They have no need of a God who can 
give them salvation in the life to come 
but cannot be relied for a piece of bread 
in the present world. 

Commenting on the criticism levelled 
against communism by Christian 
Churches, an American writer says in 


the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1981 : 
“But it must be admitted that there 
is more than a touch of hypocrisy in 
most of the criticisms which Western 
Christendom levels at communism. The 
manners and mores of the Western 
world have been fashioned in part by 
Christianity, but the democratic and 
the pacifistic elements in a truly 
Christian ethic have been more of a 
facade than a foundation for Western 
Christianity. Behind it has been hid, 
only slightly obscured, a world in which 
greed, the lust for power, and, when- 
ever necessary, violence have operated. 
While it professed brotherhood, Chris- 
tianity became the handmaiden of 
feudal slaveholders, and, more lately of 
industrial overlords, who for all their 
ethical and religious pretensions, did 
not abate any of their claims to privi- 
lege and power. The Christian religion 
has, furthermore, blessed international 
conflicts as brutal as any which com- 
munism contemplates and, in many 
respects more meaningless. Very fre- 
quently it has made loyalty to the 
national group as much a summum 
bonum as loyalty to the class group is 
for communism. Communism is more 
frank both in its vices and in its virtues 
than Western Christianity. It wants 
an egalitarian society and it proposes 
to construct it by force. The Christian 
world had also professed the democratic 
ideal, but has not been very passionate 
about it and has frequently used force 
to maintain inequalities in the economic 
and the social structure.” Can 
humanity have any regard for such a 
religion ? Communism and socialism 
are determined to change the nature 
of the existing society and along with 
it also to destroy the existing religious 
belief which is one of the principal 
elements that make such a society 
possible. The real difficulty is that the 
Christian Churches have drifted far 
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away from the teachings of the Founder 
which are now hidden under Church 
dogmas. Churches will have to revert 
once more to the ethical life of Jesus, 
if they want to give a religion to the 
future generations in the West. 

Christ wanted that his followers 
should treat their neighbours as they 
themselves would wish to be treated by 
others. If they put this into actual 
practice, they will soon have to 
surrender their property and reduce 
themselves to the same level as their 
penniless neighbours. As a matter of 
fact, however, they are not doing this, 
nor are they in a mood to do this. But 
then they must at least have the 
courage to confess their weakness and 
not take shelter behind sophistry. If 
only the Christian world was conscious 
of having so much to reform itself, then 
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it would not have sent out Missions to 
evangelize and “save the heathens,” 
when their work was so badly needed at 
home. Our influence on others depends 
not so much on what we preach as on 
what wc are. If only the Westerners 
could develop a real Christian attitude 
towards their fellow-men, towards other 
races, then the' Kingdom of Heaven 
would in no time be established on this 
earth. That would be a more direct 
method than evangelization. It is the 
duty of all Churches which wish to be 
true to the spirit of Jesus to support any 
movement which is intended to bring 
economic and political salvation to the 
oppressed classes and races of the world. 
Can it be said of the Christian Churches 
and Missions in various parts of the 
world that they are true to the spirit 
of Jesus in this respect? 
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HEART OF ASIA. By Nicholas Roerich. 
Roerich Museum Press, New York. 171 pp. 
(Price not given). 

The present book deals specially with Cen- 
tral Asia and aims to review within a short 
compass the contemporary situation of the 
land and to glance at the monuments of its 
heroic past as well as its untold riches. It 
bears the mark of a deeply sympathetic study 
on the part of the author and is at the same 
time free from any traces of conventional 
sentimentality. The second part deals with 
legends and folk-lore that hang round the 
mysterious word “Shambhala” — believed in 
muny Tibetan monasteries to be the coming 
King of the world. In this connection the 
author writes: “The Vedic traditions say 
toat the time is near, when new energies, 
mostly Agni energies, energies of cosmic 
fire, will approach the earth and will create 
many new conditions of life. The date for 
these energies is calculated in the forties of 
mir century. The Brahmacharyas of the Sri 
Kamakrishna and the Swami Vivekananda 


Ashramas, confirmed this date to us as well 
as the whole tradition. ” We could not 
understand what the Professor means and 
also on what basis he brought in the Rama- 
krishna Order to support his statement. 

RIGHT RESOLUTIONS. By Suami 
Paramananda. Ananda Ashrama La Cres- 
centa , Los Angeles, U.S.A. 2 4 pp. Price 
12 As. 

This booklet contains a number of beauti- 
ful maxims in the form of resolutions on the 
part of any earnest soul who has sincerely 
taken to seif-disciplinc. They are very aptly 
called by the author “Right Resolutions.” 
The maxims do not contain anything new 
or original, for they are all quite old fami- 
liar things with every earnest person intent 
on self-discipline and moral culture. But 
the value of the booklet lies iu their codi- 
fication and systematization. They have 
been very beautifully classified under the 
three well-known heads — thoughts, words 
and deeds. The concluding portion is all the 
more significant where the author says, “I 
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know in my heart of hearts that no matter 
how determined and resolute I try to be, no 
real success can ever be mine without divine 
aid.” Wc greatly commend the booklet to 
all sincere devotees of self-culture and self- 
purification. The book is very nicely got 
up in a pocket size. 

U. G. 

DARSANIKA MAHA PRAVACIIANA. 
By Swami Jnanananda with a Foreword by 
Prof . S. Radhakrishnun. Sri Narasimha 
Bhavanam , P.O. Ralangi, West Godavari, 
x+209 pp. Price Rs. 2-H. 

The book embodies four lectures delivered 
by the author in Dresden, Germany in 1928. 
The first lecture defines the scope of the 
work, expounding the meaning of what he 
calls ‘‘Philosophic Religion,” the second dis- 
cusses the various means of attaining true 
philosophic knowledge and wisdom. The 
author recognizes the relative importance of 
all such means as ‘sensuous cognition, 5 
‘transcendental aesthetic forms of intuition, 5 
‘inferential and comparative judgments, 5 
‘subjective inherent form of light/ ‘instinc- 
tive perception, 5 ‘verbal testimony’ and last- 
ly ‘mystic revelation, 5 — all these supple- 
menting one another. The third lecture 
deals with certain modern scientific concepts 
and points out their limitations for an ade- 
quate comprehension of the Ultimate Real- 
ity, while the fourth gives us an insight into 
the stage of transcendence. The world of 
our knowledge as perceived through senses 
is not the real but is only the apparent , 
while the Real, the Homogeneous transcend- 
ing all such representations shines in its 
oneness (Advaitism). And this distinction 
between the Real and the apparent and that 
insight into the pure oneness of the Real is 
a matter of mystic revelation. Now “in so 
far as this subject deals with the way and 
procedure of understanding the infallible 
revelations which embrace the different facts 
of Existence and their possibility as such in 
their relations to one another and in rela- 
tion to the subject to which the facts and 
the related facts are the seeming factors of 
Existence, it is philosophy, and in so far as 
it expounds the laws of elimination of nar- 
rowed-down limits of “I-ness” and its in- 
herent forms of the causal heterogenity of 
the continuum to which time and space are 
the aspects from the view and thus expounds 
the ways of realizing the transcendental 
Divine-Existence, it is religion” Hence the 


discourse is characterized by the author as 
‘Philosophic Religion. 5 

The author’s philosophic view is thus a 
curious mixture of the ontology of Samkara 
and the epistemological doctrine of Kant, 
with a little sprinkling of some modern 
scientific concepts. One might have appre- 
ciated his attempt as laudable, if his ap- 
proach to the subject were that of an earnest 
and sincere student— of a seeker after the 
Truth. But he claims much more than this. 
While explaining the meaning of the Vedas 
or Supreme Wisdom through revelations, he 
claims that similar wisdom has been vouch- 
safed to him by revelation through the 
mercy of his Master, — his Guru, at whose 
feet he had the privilege of sitting. He is 
thus a ‘seer of the Truth 5 like the Rishis 
of old, or, as Prof. Radhakrishnan in the 
Foreword puts it, “in the line with the great 
thinkers of India.” This is obviously claim- 
ing too much. Even the great Samkara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and others did not per- 
haps claim so much — they were the great 
interpreters of the aphorisms or Sutras em- 
bodying the revealed wisdom in a concen- 
trated form. But looked at from the stand- 
point of an honest seeker after the Truth, 
the attempt of the author is commendable, 
aiming as he does at some sort of recon- 
ciliation between the Western doctrine of 
the relative reality of the phenomenal world 
with the Absolute Reality of the Advaita 
Btahraan of the Samkara Vedanta. The style 
of the book as will be seen from the quota- 
tions above is far from attractive. 

U. G. 

(Sanskrit) 

THE TWELVE PRINCIPAL UPA- 
NISIIADS, , VOL. I. By Dr. E. Roer. 
Theosophical Publishing House , Adyar, 
Madras. 312 pp. Price , Board Rs. Cloth 
Rs. 5. 

The volume contains Isa, Kcna, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, 
Aitereya, and Svetasvatara Upanishads. It 
has Text in Devanagari and Translation with 
notes in English from the commentaries of 
Sri Sankaracharya and the gloss of Ananda- 
giri. Each of the Upanishads translated in 
the treatise contains also a suitable introduc- 
tion. The translation has been made as f« r 
as possible literal and at the same time i« 
keeping with the spirit of the original. The 
notes have been carefully chosen, and due 
consideration has been shown to the position 
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of particular commentators on a controver- 
sial point. The views of Western scholars 
have been here and there attended to. The 
paper, printing and get-up of the volume 
have all the more enhanced the merit of the 
volume. We shall welcome the two more 
companion volumes which are now in the 
press. The series, we hope, will be cordially 
received by the learned public. 

(Hindi) 

The Gita Press, Gorakhpur, which has al- 
ready earned the gratitude of the Ilindi- 
reading public by popularizing religious lite- 
rature has recently brought out the fol- 
lowing books: 

SAPTA M AH A VR AT A— Containing Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s discourses on the seven vows 
of the Sabarmati Ashrama. 29 pp. Price 
1 Anna. 


the verses as well as their practical bearing 
on life. 100 pp. Price 5 As. 

SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD GITA-Printed in 
bold type, giving short explanation of each 
verse. 296+16 pp. Price 8 As. 

BHAKTA NAR I— Biography of Sabari, 
Mirabai, Karamatibai, Janabai and Rabia. 
50 pp. Price 5 As. 

BI1 AG A V ATR ATN A PRAHLAD— Life of 
Prahlad. 330 pp. Price Re. 1. 

BHAKTA BALAK-Moant for boys. Illus- 
trated. 80 pp. Price 5 As. 

EK SANTKA ANUBIIAV-Contains useful 
instruction for the guidance of religious life. 
22 pp. Price 1 Anna. 

SAMAJ SUDIIAR— Gives hints *for social 
reform, ty) pp. Price 1 Anna. 


ACHAKYAKA SADUPADESH-Some pre- 
cepts which are likely to stimulate religious 
fervour. 22 pp. Price 1 Anno. 


VEDANTA CHANDRAVALI-Deals with 
some aspects of the Vedanta in verses. 75 pp. 
Price 1 Anna 6 Pics. 


BIIAJAN SANG RAII A Part 1I-A col- 
lection of 204 songs attributed to l)adu, 
Ruidas, Charandas, Guru Nanak and other 
popular saints of India. 207 pp. Price 2 As. 

SRIMAD-BHAGAVAD GITAKA KOCH 
JANNE YOGYA VISHAY-Explanation of 
some important things in the Gita. Jd pp. 
Price 1 Anna 6 Pies. 

GITAME BIIAKTI YOGA — A discourse on 
the Twelfth Chapter of the Gita with an 
attempt to bring out the inner meaning of 


SWAMI MAGAN AN DAJIKI J IV AN l— Life 
and sayings of Swami Maganandn. 20 pp. 
Price 1 Anna. 

VINAY-PATRIKA (of Tulsidas) with easy 
and lucid explanations. The book is nicely 
got up, and contains six beautiful illustra- 
tions. 1^1 pp. Price Rc. 1. 

BHAKTA PAN CIIAR ATN A— Life of five 
devotees. Illustrated. 104 pp. Price 5 As. 

SIIRIJTI KI TER— Contains religious pre- 
cepts in easy verses. The book will pay 
daily recitation. 1^9 pp. Price | As. 



RAMAKRISHNA MATH AM) 
SEVASRAMA, TANGAII. 

The second annuel report shows the gra- 
ual expansion of its activities. Occasional 
ectures were organized and discourses were 
especially during solemn ceremonies. 
A library was started for the benefit of the 


public. A charitable dispensary served about 
1,125 patients in the year under review, of 
whom 807 were cured, 13 died and the rest 
were given medicines. A free primary 
school was run temporarily and about 40 
boys and girls received education. The 
Sevasrama nursed several helpless people and 
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undertook the charge of cremating some dead 
bodies. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF DIE DEUTSCHE 
AKADEMY, MUNICH, GERMANY 

The Secretary of the above Institute the 
object of which is to promote cultural rela- 
tions and friendly understanding between 
Germany and India, announces that 20 
stipends for the academic year of 1931-82 have 
been awarded to Indian graduate students to 
carry on higher studies in various German 
universities. There was a keen competition 
for them, and as many as 300 applications 
were received representing almost all the 
important Indian universities and colleges. 
There are already a few Indian scholars in 
Berlin and Munich. If the number of dis- 
tinguished Indian scholars in German uni- 
versities increase, it will greatly aid the 
cause of promotion of cultural co-operation 
between the great peoples of India and 
Germany. 

It is pointed out that it will be more pro- 


fitable and economical, if thoroughly quali- 
fied graduate students from Indian univer- 
sities go to German universities for special 
research and higher studies, and that, before 
leaving India, they should acquire a fair 
knowledge of German. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA SEVASRAMA, 
SHYAMALA TAL (DEORI), ALMORA 

The report for 1930 gives the total number 
of cases treated in the year as 1,740, of 
which 115 were repeated cases. 

Of the patients 1,540 were Hindus, and 
68 were Mohammedans. Patients belonged to 
the districts of Almora, Nepal, Punjab, 
Kashmere, Godavari, etc. 

The total receipts of subscriptions for the 
Sevasrama during the year were Rs. 1,262-1-3, 
of which Rs. 890 were for the Building Fund. 
The receipts for the Dispensary proper were 
Rs. 872-1-3. Last year’s balance was 
Rs. 33-15-6. Expenditure being Rs. 370-1-3 
in the year under review, the balance in 
hand was Rs. 35-15-6. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FAMINE RELIEF WORK 

The Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission has sent us the following appeal 
for publication : 

We arc glad to inform the public that the Aus crop being ready, our famine 
relief work in the Gaibanda Sub-division of the Rangpur District was closed on 
the 12th inst. In the last four weeks of the work we distributed from the Phul- 
chari Centre 017 mds. 19 srs. of rice to 3,522 recipients belonging to 58 villages. 
We also distributed 1,415 pieces of cloth to the needy families. 

But the cry for help from another quarter, the Kushtia Sub-division of the 
Nadia District, impelled us to send a representative to inspect the situation. He 
has reported to us that the condition is really grave, and that immediate steps 
should be taken to remove the misery of the people. Accordingly we have de- 
cided to open relief work in that Sub-division. Details of the work will be pub- 
lished in due course. 

We are starting the work with the small balance at our disposal, relying on 
the sympathetic co-operation of the public. We sincerely hope that our appeal 
for funds in aid of the sufferers will meet with a ready response. Contribution, 
however small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged at the following 
addresses: (1) The President , Ramakrishna Mission , Belur Math P.O., DU 
Howrah . (2) The Manager , Advaita Ashrama , 4 , Wellington Lane , Calcutta . 
($) The Manager , Vdbodhan Office , 1 , Mukherji Lane , Baghbazar , Calcutta* 
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“viPdird snsra sim gnfcrahra 1” 

“Arise 1 Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE* 

Swami Vivekananda’s wander-years 


Then he told of his life alone in the 
caves of the Himalayas trying to find the 
solution within. But he was not left in 
peace and undisturbed for long. The 
vicissitudes of life drove him forth once 
more to the deserts of Rajputana and 
the cities of Western India. During this 
time he had deliberately cut himself off 
from his brother disciples, for he felt a 
great need to be alone. Once after long 
search, one of them saw him driving in 
a carriage somewhere in the Bombay 
Presidency. “His face shone, he re- 
ported, like the face of a God. It was 
the face of a knower of Brahman.” This 
witness describes how he came before his 
adored brother disciple, but, although 
kindly received, was sent away again at 
once. 

Vivekananda stopped for some time at 
*AU rights reserved. 


Khetri. at the court of the Maharaja who 
became his disciple. One day while he 
was sitting in Durbar, a mutch girl 
made her appearance and was about to 
sing. He rose to leave the assembly. 
“Wait Swami ji,” the Maharaja said, 
“you will find nothing to offend you in 
the singing of this girl. On the contrary 
you will be pleased.” The Swami sat 
down and the nautch girl sang : 

“0 Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! 
Thy name, 0 Lord, is Same-sightedness, 

Make of us both the same Brahman! 

One piece of iron is in the Image in the 

Temple, 

And another the knife in the hand of the 

butcher, 

But when they touch the philosopher's 

stone 

Both alike turn to gold! 

So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! 
Thy name, etc. 
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One drop of water is in the sacred Jumna, 
And another is foul in the ditch by the 

roadside, 

But when they fall into the Ganges, 

Both alike become holy. 

So Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! 
Thy name, 0 Lord, is Same-sightedness, 
Make of us both the same Brahman !” 

The young Sannyasin was inexpres- 
sibly touched. He blessed the singer 
who, from that day gave up her pro- 
fession and entered the path leading to 
perfection. 

During these years when Vivekananda 
travelled from one end of India to the 
other as a mendicant monk, his constant 
thought was how to solve the problems 
of India. Problem after problem pre- 
sented itself — the poverty, the condition 
of the masses and the depressed classes ; 
the duties of the privileged classes to- 
wards them; malaria, plague, cholera, 
and other diseases ; early marriages, the 
condition of women, of widows, illite- 
racy, diet, caste, sanitation, the whole 
dark brood. 

The value of pilgrimage grew upon 
him. “To help India, one must love 
her; to love her, one must know her.” 
To this day groups of ardent young 
students, following in his footsteps, 
make pilgrimages all over India, often 
travelling hundreds of miles on foot. 
Not only did it foster spirituality, it 
made for the unity of India. Pilgrims 
came to know and love their Mother- 
land. They came with one faith, one 
hope, one purpose. This vast country 
has one sacred language, from which all 
the northern languages are derived ; one 
mythology, one set of religious ideas, 
one supreme goal. What the Holy 
Sepulchre was to the crusaders, what 
Rome is to the Catholic, what Mecca is 
to the Moslem, this and more is the 
pilgrimage to the Hindu. If one could 
draw a map showing the pilgrim routes, 


it would be seen that they cover the face 
of India, from the Himalayas to 
Rameswaram, from Puri to Dwarka. 
What is it that these pilgrims seek? 
“Whither winds the bitter road ?” Their 
faces are set to the eternal goal of 
humanity ; they seek something we have 
lost, they go in quest of the Holy Grail. 

Is it a wonder that men like these love 
India, understand her problems and 
needs, as no other can, and devote their 
lives to her service ? These are men who 
do not make the mistakes of mere re- 
formers. For the work that they do is 
born of reverence for all that has gone 
before, together with an understanding 
for the present need, and great faith and 
love. They realize that all growth is 
organic. They do not destroy; their 
work is constructive. 

Swamiji himself was not a reformer. 
He believed in growth not destruction. 
He studied the history of Indian insti- 
tutions and found that in the beginning 
they invariably fulfilled a need. As 
time went on, the need passed away, 
the institutions remained, while evil 
after evil had been added to them. lie 
saw poverty wide-spread and dire. He 
saw famine and pestilence. The an- 
cient glories of India were only a 
memory. The race with its great herit- 
age appeared to be passing. Out of the 
emotions stirred by these sights there 
grew up later a form of service which 
still persists. When there is an epide- 
mic of cholera or any other disease, 
where plague decimates the population, 
there, serving the suffering, regardless 
of their own health or life, you will 
surely find the spiritual descendants of 
Vivekananda. In times of famine they 
are there to distribute food to the starv- 
ing, clothing to the naked. In times of 
flood, they are there to administer re- 
lief. For these purposes money comes 
in from all parts of the country, for it 
is now well known that every pice will 
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be accounted for, and that the money 
will be spent to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

It was while he was in the Bombay 
Presidency that the Swami perfected his 
knowledge of Sanskrit, paying particu- 
lar attention to pronunciation. He con- 
sidered the accent of the Deccan parti- 
cularly good. From there he wandered 
on from place to place, staying a night 
here, a few weeks there, until he finally 
reached Madras, where he met the band 
of devoted young men who hailed him 
as a true Mahatma. These orthodox 
Brahmins accepted him as their Guru, 
feeling that he was one with authority 
from on high, which placed him beyond 
the limitations of caste or any human 
restrictions. Poor as they were, they 
raised a sum of money which was to 
help towards his passage to America. 

Filled with the message that he had 
to give and the work he had set him- 
self, his mind had turned to America. 
There he hoped to find the solution. 
There, in the richest country in the 
world, he hoped to find help for his 
needy people. “You cannot expect 
people to be spiritual,” he said, “when 
they are hungry.” Although he went 
with the purpose of asking help, yet 
when he found himself there, this royal 
soul could only give. What did he 


give? A mendicant — what had he to 
give? He gave regally the most preci- 
ous thing he possessed, the one price- 
less gift which India still has to offer 
the world — the teaching of the Atman. 

Alone, unheralded, he went to that 
distant continent. In telling of his 
experience at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, he said : “I had never given a 
lecture before. True, I had spoken to 
small groups of people sitting around 
me, but in an informal way, usually 
only answering questions. Moreover I 
had not written out my speech as the 
others had done. I called upon my 
Master, and upon Saraswati, giver of 
Vak, and stood upon my feet. I 
began : Sisters and Brothers of America, 
— but I got no further. I was stopped 
by thunders of applause.” It seems 
the audience broke all bounds. He des- 
cribed the emotions which this amazing 
reception stirred in him — the thrill 
amounting to awe. He felt as never 
before the power behind him. From 
that time not a shadow of doubt as- 
sailed his mind as to his commission 
from on high. He was the pioneer, 
the first preacher of Vedanta. His spiri- 
tuality caused astonishment. People 
began to ask : “Why send missionaries 
to a country which produces men like 
this?” 


IN THE DOCK OF TIIE ACCUSED 

By The Editor 


I 

None born of human womb has been 
subjected to so much criticism and at 
the same time to so much adoration as 
Sri Krishna. On the one hand he has 


been charged with theft, craftiness, 
immorality ; on the other hand he has 
been deified— he is believed to be the 
Incarnation in full as opposed to being 
partial. One thing is very strange. While 
most laborious research has been going 
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on to formulate a catalogue of charges 
against Sri Krishna, persons by wor- 
shipping and meditating on him have 
been metamorphosed into saints. Rama- 
nuja and Madhvacharya in the South, 
Ramananda, Kabir, and Mirabai in the 
North, Chaitanya in the East and 
Vallabhaeharya in the West have 
been devout worshippers of Sri Krishna, 
and they have been again the planks 
for thousands of persons to cross 
the ocean of Maya with. If the 
character of Sri Krishna was full of so 
much blemish, how could this happen? 
how could so many persons through 
thousands of years revolutionize their 
lives by thinking of him? This pheno- 
menon itself ought to set those super- 
ficial people to thinking more seriously, 
who sneer at the very mention of 
“Krishna Cult.” 

Religious life of India has been so 
much interwoven with the figure of Sri 
Krishna from time immemorial that the 
history of Hinduism with Sri Krishna 
left out would be a great void. Sri 
Krishna in various aspects has found 
place in every Indian home; his songs 
reverberate our green meadows in the 
afternoon - his praise can be heard in 
the hushed silence of nights in long- 
drawn sweet melodies commingling with 
the low murmur of our rivers; ‘hundred 
names’ of Sri Krishna resound many 
houses in India throughout the day, 
while many festivals in honour of that 
* cow-herd’ God enliven the sweetness of 
Indian homes all round the year. 
What, could the entire race be worship- 
ping an immoral person for ages long? 

Life of Sri Krishna is enveloped in 
mystery, and real facts about him arc 
buried in legends, mythologies and 
creations of poetic imagination. From 
them it is very difficult to find out what 
real Krishna was. Amongst our ancient 
literature even some Upanishads men- 
tion the name of Sri Krishna ; the 


majority of the Pur&nas describe his 
life-history emphasizing different as- 
pects; the Mahabharata is interwoven 
with his activities, while there is the 
Gita which is a great monument to his 
wonderful personality. There are many 
other ancient books which are devoted 
to him; and up to the present a vast 
literature has grown round the centre 
of Sri Krishna’s life, and the process is 
still going on. Amongst the ancient 
books which describe the life of Sri 
Krishna, there is so much divergence 
that some persons have raised doubt 
whether there were not more than one 
Sri Krishna rolled into one in process 
of time. This great stumbling block in 
the way of building up a genuine bio- 
graphy of Sri Krishna will remain in- 
surmountable as ever. But our only 
request to those who seek pleasure in 
intellectualizing over the life of Sri 
Krishna will be, not to judge his per- 
sonality by some stray incidents in 
stray volumes but always to try to find 
out how the character of that great 
Prophet has appealed to one of the 
most ancient races of the world whoso 
life-current even to-day flows as strong 
as ever. Otherwise they will simply 
waste their breath, and spend them- 
selves in criticizing a race and not come 
to any correct understanding of its 
religious life. When Mirabai in her 
madness of love for Sri Krishna defied 
the threat of her royal husband and 
scorning the comfort of a queen’s life 
came out in the open street forlorn 
and bereft of all human help, she did 
not evaluate the life of Sri Krishna by 
the different incidents which were to be 
found in the extant literature about 
him. When Chaitanya would be over- 
whelmed with feelings at the very name 
of Sri Krishna — the sight of the azure 
sky, the blue ocean or anything having 
the least association with his Beloved 
throwing him into ecstasy — did he try 
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to consider whether this or that conduct 
of Sri Krishna could be justified or not ? 
The whole personality of the Prophet 
appealed to them, and they lost them- 
selves in their love of that. 

It has been said that even if it can be 
unmistakably proved to-day that there 
was none born as Sri Krishna, still Sri 
Krishna will receive the same degree of 
homage from the Hindu race — still the 
faith of the people in him will not be 
shaken. For it is not the incidents in 
the life of Sri Krishna, but the Krishna 
idea that counts. We must see what 
vision is conjured up before the mind 
of the nation when the name of Sri 
Krishna is uttered. By Sri Krishna 
people mean God incarnated on earth, 
from whom their love will find the 
surest response — by Sri Krishna, they 
mean the Ocean of Love whom to 
touch is to fall into its great sweep and 
to lose oneself in Bliss which far trans- 
cends the limits of earthly joys or woes. 
The name of Sri Krishna has got a 
tremendous appeal to the emotion of 
the race. We do not know of any 
other Prophet who can appeal to all the 
emotional aspects of the people in the 
same way and to the same degree as he 
does. If human affections in the pro- 
cess of being transformed into Divine 
Love assume five forms, all those five 
different forms arc applied by different 
individuals in the worship of Sri 
Krishna. Some worship him as a 
devotee, some as a humble servant, 
some look upon him as a dear friend, 
some in the ecstasy of their love treat 
him as a Divine Child, while there 
are others who go so far as to consider 
him as their Beloved. Why is it so? 
What is the reason behind it ? The 
reason is that the Krishna idea brings 
°ut prominently the fact before our 
wind that to love him in any way is 
to feel a tremendous, infinitely tremend- 
ous attraction of Love from him, in 


which we can set ourselves adrift easy 
— safe, simply to feel, to enjoy and to 
be lost in the Bliss Divine. It has been 
said that the path of Love is the easiest 
and most natural path for the realiza- 
tion of God. For, is not love ingrained 
in every human being? Is there even 
a villain, a miscreant— a blood-stained 
murderer who has not his love fixed on 
someone ? One has to allow this acorn 
of love to grow and develop and has to 
direct it properly in order to realize God. 
This is the reason why Sri Krishna, the 
Prophet of Love, the Embodiment of 
Love has made an entire race mad with 
his name. 

II 

Nothing has been the subject of so 
much controversy in the life of Sri 
Krishna, as his relationship with the 
Gopis. Charges have been formulated 
against him for his unholy relationship 
with the Gopis and Sri Krishna has been 
put in the dock of the accused ; whereas, 
on the other hand, persons have not 
been lacking to hold brief and find 
out justification for him. Some 
people, specially the moderns, sneer 
at the very name of Sri Krishna 
when anything about his life at Vrinda- 
van is mentioned, whereas the devout 
lovers of Sri Krishna find the very 
episodes on the banks of the Jumna as 
the sweetest in the life of Sri Krishna. 
Descriptions differ as to the incidents of 
the life of Sri Krishna in Vrindavan, and 
as the books describing the life of Sri 
Krishna have been always the out-pour- 
ing of devout heart and not history in 
the strict sense of the term, poetic 
imagination and sentiments of different 
writers have gone a great w T ay to colour 
the life of Sri Krishna that has come 
down to us. So it is preposterous to 
judge the Prophet from what has ap- 
peared about him in this or that book. 

But triumphing over the heat and dust 
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of controversy that has centred round 
the pastoral life of Sri Krishna, how does 
the love episode of , the Gopis appeal 
to the devout followers of Sri Krishna ? 
It is the thought of the intense love of 
the Gopis for Sri Krishna which over- 
powers them. It is said that if 
our love for God is equal in intensity 
to three kinds of attraction put to- 
gether — namely, the attraction of a 
miser for his money, of a mother for her 
child, of a wife for her husband, then we 
can realize God. But the intensity of 
love of the Gopis was a hundred times 
greater than what has been mentioned 
above as the pre-requisite for the realiza- 
tion of God. So great was this in- 
tensity that they forgot all about 
their family, society, children, sense of 
honour (the greatest treasure a woman 
may have) and were drawn to Sri 
Krishna as if caught by a strong current 
which sweeps everything away. It 
is said that God is the most jealous 
Being ; He does not tolerate the bifurca- 
tion of love in His devotees- they must 
give themselves up to Him wholly or 
need not love Him at all. If that be 
so, the Gopis fulfilled that condition to 
the utmost. Sense of fear, shame, 
hatred — everything was swallowed up in 
their feelings of love for Sri Krishna. 
Prahlad said in a prayer to the Lord, 
“That intensity of love which the 
worldly people have for the sense- 
objects may be mine in my love for 
Thee.” Yes, the Gopis had that in- 
tensity and that thousandfold increased. 
It is why the love-episodes of the Gopis 
appeal so strongly to the minds of the 
devotees. They do not care about the 
details of incidents, they want to have 
the intensity of the Gopis in their love 
for God. And when they find how in- 
finitesimal is their love for God in com- 
parison with what the Gopis had for Sri 
Krishna, they cry in despair and bow 
down in adoration. 


But love has its seat in the softer side 
of our nature. So long as love has not 
transformed our whole being, we are 
beset with many dangers and pitfalls 
unless we have got a very disciplined 
will. So when people become all emo- 
tion, they fall as quickly as they rise. 
On the wings of love we seek to reach 
the Beautitude : if we succeed, it is all 
right; but if we fail, we fail miserably 
unless we have got due discrimination 
and reasoning power to guide our course. 
With the sails unfurled, the boats run 
with the speed of lightning, but if the 
sails give way due to any defect in the 
arrangement, the poor boats run a very 
heavy risk. Fortunate are those people, 
in whom love has been its own guide, 
but for others love devoid of reason is an 
unsafe thing. When people become all 
emotion, they generally fall a prey to 
many kinds of weaknesses. 

It is due to this fact that many people 
trying to incorporate in their life that in- 
tensity of love for God as the Gopis had 
for Sri Krishna, but not having proper 
previous training or discipline, had trod- 
den dangerous ground and suffered 
miserable wreckage. It is this class or 
people who have thrown the greatest 
slur on the pastoral life of Sri Krishna 
and made it obnoxious. People in their 
covetousness want to rise all at once to 
Ihe highest level and when they fall 
(as they are sure to fall) they fall 
miserably. 

Ill 

The personality of Sri Krishna is not 
made up only of his life at Vrindavan. 
It means a great deal more. But it is 
strange that only the emotional aspect 
in the life of Sri Krishna has mostly 
found expression in the devotees of Sri 
Krishna. Did he not talk of Jnana aiul 
Karma too ? Did he not show in his own 
life how to put Jnana and Karma in to 
practice ? Why has then only one aspect 
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of his life echoed down to the posterity ? 
The reason might be sought in the 
fact that in giving a play to our emotion 
we find a repose, good or bad, which one 
has to seek in vain when giving oneself 
up to action or while trying to make 
philosophy the religion of life. The man 
who has suffered many reversals of 
fortune becomes a prey to his feelings — 
the nation which has become the subject 
of many vicissitudes tries to forget it- 
self in the cultivation of emotion. But 
the time has come when India should 
try more to convert emotion into 
energy, and feelings into action. Does 
not the life of Sri Krishna supply us 
with a key to that? 

Sri Krishna’s life is found in three 
aspects. Sri Krishna living a pastoral 
life at Vrindavan ; Sri Krishna living a 
worldly life; Sri Krishna as a teacher. 
If wc set aside all the miracles and 
exaggerations that have been heaped 
upon him for ages past, still his is a 
wonderful personality in all the three 
above aspects. In Vrindavan he is the 
centre of supernatural attraction. His 
cow-boy friends, his mother, the Gopis 
- in fact all who have come in contact 
with him feel magnetically drawn to- 
wards him. Their love for him surpasses 
all earthly love and takes them away 
beyond the sense-world — as long as he 
stayed with them, they lived in conti- 
nued ecstasy, not knowing what it was, 
until the spell was broken by the sudden 
departure of Sri Krishna for Mathura. 
Some of them recognized him as an In- 
carnation, some did not care to know 
anything more than that to live with 
him was to have super-sensuous joy. He 
was a mystery, an enigma to all. He 
kept all of them by magic charm, as it 
were, in a long dream of unearthly joy. 
But all the while he was unattached. It 
was all play to him. Everybody felt 
the magnetic attraction of his personal- 
ly, and as in a speedy motion, we can- 


not think of anything else, none could 
stop to think whether there was any 
conscious reciprocation of love from 
him. Theirs was a love for love’s sake. 
They did not care to know whether their 
love brought love in return. Why ? 
Well, their love for him brought them 
so much joy that in that all other consi- 
derations were drowned. 

We find Sri Krishna in a new role as 
soon as he steps into the city of 
Mathura. Thenceforth he is a fighter, 
a statesman and a king-maker. One 
from a mysterious world, as if suddenly, 
enters into a world of facts and reality, 
but proves himself more than equal to 
the occasion. He is victorious in wrestl- 
ing, in fighting, in diplomacy, in fact 
in all the virtues that a worldly man 
should possess. One who sometime back 
kept all people in a world of joy and 
bliss, does not hesitate to take the life 
of a man if need be. The mighty Kansa 
finds all his wiles frustrated by him and 
at last himself falls a victim to the hands 
of the young Sri Krishna. But Sri 
Krishna does not care for the royal 
throne. He rejects the throne in favour 
■of Kansa’s father. His life of activity 
was the living illustration of Karma 
Yoga such as he taught afterwards. He 
helps all who need help, but himself does 
not in the least covet the fruits of action. 
It is said that he repulsed the enemies 
who attacked Mathura as many as 
eighteen times. He afterwards built the 
new city of Dwaraka, and there also he 
led many victorious armies against the 
enemy, but himself did not care for the 
throne. He killed many demons and 
a suras for the peace and protection of 
others— there he did not in the least 
yield to any false sentiment, but himself 
craved not for any earthly enjoyment. 

IV 

Sri Krishna unfolds himself as a deli- 
berate religious teacher first in the 
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battle-field of Kurukshetra and reveals 
his spiritual personality to his favourite 
Arjuna. Before that nobody approached 
him as a disciple to learn any spiritual 
truth from him. As has been said 
before, some he kept in magnetic charm 
— they did not feci the necessity of learn- 
ing anything, for they found enough 
enjoyment in his very companionship — 
and others met him as a man to a 
man without caring whether anything 
could be learned from him. Arjuna for 
the first time implores him saying, 
‘With my nature overpowered by weak 
commiseration, with a mind in confusion 
about Dharma I supplicate Thee. Say 
decidedly what is good for me. I am 
Thy disciple. Instruct me who have 
taken refuge in Thee.” There he first 
talks about the philosophy of life and 
gives out many spiritual truths, which 
have afterwards become the precious 
treasure of the posterity. But mere 
words — mere philosophy, cannot satisfy 
a person. There is a big gulf between 
philosophy and action how to cross 
that? We find insurmountable diffi- 
culties in putting theories — however 
perfect — into practice and are thrown 
into despair. Arjuna also is in that 
predicament. So Krishna from the 
position of a mere Guru gradual- 
ly lifts himself up and reveals his 
identity as the Lord Himself. He 
clearly admits that He Himself is the 
cause of all delusion, that He is the In- 
carnation of God Himself and tells 
Arjuna : “Fill thy mind with Me, be My 
devotee, sacrifice unto Me, bow down to 
Me ; thus having made thy heart stead- 
fast in Me, taking Me as the Supreme 
Goal, thou shalt come to Me.” But 
Arjuna is bewildered. Could one believe 
that one who was his friend, who in res- 
ponse to his love became his charioteer 
was God Himself? Arjuna is half in 
doubt, half convinced. He begins to 
pray to Sri Krishna as the Supreme 


Deity but the next moment wants a 
fuller revelation. Then Sri Krishna re- 
veals His Universal Form — how He is 
the All-pervasive Being, the Eternal 
Creator and Destroyer and how men are 
mere tools in His hand and shine only 
in reflected lights from Him. After that 
He takes up again the “gentle human 
form” and says that the Revelation 
which Arjuna had got was the despair 
even of gods — “Neither by the Vedas, 
nor by austerity, nor by gifts, nor by 
sacrifice can T be seen as thou hast seen 
Me.” Why then this special case with 
Arjuna? It is the price of Arjuna’s 
“single-pointed devotion” — no matter 
that he loved Sri Krishna only as a 
friend. Arjuna is at last convinced. He 
says that his delusion is destroyed, he 
has known the true nature of his Self, 
and consents : “I will do Thy word.” 

But even a favourite like Arjuna is not 
immune from work. He must do the 
duties of his position. So he leads the 
army in the fateful battle-field. Where 
Sri Krishna Himself is the guide, surely 
there is victory- -there is prosperity, 
and Arjuna becomes victorious. 

The Krishna of Vrindavan only should 
not receive homage from us but we must 
worship also the Krishna of the Gita and 
emulate his life of action as well. Other- 
wise we shall be no better than the 
superficial critics who spend themselves 
in accusing the Lord for this or that con- 
duct attributed to Him. In fact we re- 
quire more to worship the Sri Krishna of 
the Gita than the Sri Krishna of Vrinda- 
van, steeped in Tamas as we are nowa- 
days, to have self-purification through 
action. As a matter of fact, we shall 
understand the Sri Krishna of Vrinda- 
van better, if we approach Him through 
His teachings in the Gita. It has been 
said that until one has complete self- 
purification the Gita is the best guide. 
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V 

One thing very unusual we find in the 
life of Sri Krishna.. In the life of all 
other Prophets of which history has any 
record, we find that they were in the 
beginning subjected to the woes and 
miseries of human life and passing 
through a period of sufferings and 
struggle reached a state from which they 
could stretch their helping hands to up- 
lift humanity. But in Sri Krishna 
such a period is absent. Though some 
books refer to his practising Yoga some- 
time, we do not find it anywhere men- 
tioned that he felt the pangs of separa- 
tion from God and sought shelter in 
Him. From the beginning, as it were, 
he was “satisfied with the Self,” and 


“content in the Self;” — from his very 
birth, as if he was conscious of his iden- 
tity with the Supreme. There is another 
factor to be found in his life. Other 
Prophets have been on earth as if to lead 
the way; — they have indicated in their 
lives or have said, “I am the Way." 
But Sri Krishna has clearly said, 
“Occupy thy mind with Me, be devoted 
to Me, sacrifice to Me, bow down to Me. 
Thou shalt reach Myself ; truly do I pro- 
mise .... Relinquishing all Dharmas 
take refuge in Me alone ; I will liberate 
thee from all sins; grieve not.” 

Is it due to this that Sri Krishna is 
believed to be the fullest manifestation 
of the Divinity on earth, whereas the 
others are taken to be only partial ? 


TAT TWAM ASI 

(That. Thou art) 

By Dr. Maiiendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


The (Jpanisadic Mysticism does not 
leave the least distinction between the 
Cosmic Being without and the vivifying 
Self within. This is a bold conclusion 
which may appear repelling to some and 
which may be given a refusal by many ; 
but the conclusion cannot be ignored. 
It is there. And in this we can under- 
stand the height of thought which the 
Dpanisads reached. 

The promise of elevating philosophy 
must lie in the assertion that the human 
spirit is one with the Divine, for mysti- 
cism and philosophy which cannot offer 
and establish this conclusion do not 
roally meet the incessant demand of 
spirit for an expansive life. The urge in 
human life is always an urge to embrace 
wmre life, more light. This is the grow- 
ln £ demand of our being, and nowhere 


this yearning after the expanse is so well 
conceived and well described as in the 
Upanisads. 

The finite is anxious to overcome its 
linitude. It is to get over the shortness 
of its being. It. is a great revelation, 
that the spirit which shines in man is 
the spirit which illumines the Cosmos. 
And this revelation gives freedom. Free- 
dom is the possession of Absolute, and 
unless man is installed thereto, his free- 
dom is a shadow. 

This consciousness is the “Paradise 
regained ;” “the Paradise is lost” due to 
ignorance, to the spelling force that 
screens the Being in its transcendant 
identity and pristine purity. This iden- 
tity allows no difference. Life is essen- 
tially creative and is indicative of an 
expressive necessity; but the Absolute 
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has no such necessity, and as long as 
life in us is expressive, it creates history, 
and more often this creativeness is 
thought to be our highest privilege. The 
Upanisads differ. They lift the Soul 
above creative urges and instal it to its 
nativistic identity. 

Strange it may sound that the finite 
can feel its identity with the Infinite. 
But mysticism is nothing if it docs not 
claim this simple truth, which appears 
strange because of its intimacy, new 
because of the familiarity. This truth 
is realized only when the depth of 
our being has been stirred and fathomed. 

When the self is thus cut off from its 
finitude and iinitc hold, it may not have 
the wealth of experience, but surely it 
has the height of being. This being is 
not a mere potentiality, but is reality. 
Potentiality is the mark of linitude, but 
not of the Absolute. The Absolute is 
existence without inexhaustible poten- 
tiality and manifest actuality. It is 
being. 

Analogy can be but an imperfect ex- 
pression of this truth. “The stream lost 
in the Sea” is an inadequate descrip- 
tion, for the finitude is more an accident 
than a reality. The immerging can 
hardly be an expression of the truth of 
identity. The identity is the supreme 
fact, it is not to be established. We 
have no fall from such a beatitude. It 
has been screened for the moment. This 
truth is momentarily lost and conse- 
quently we have to suffer from the sense 
of an “I” and lose ourselves in the 
mazes of attractions and distractions, 
and in the labyrinth of pleasures of a 
divided life. 

Such an existence is a silent awaken- 
ing. It is the complete destruction of 
illusion. It should be distinguished from 
the forms of oscillations often enjoyed 
in mystic life. The delicate urges felt 
in love and service and in the enjoyment 
are fine expressions of a heightened and 


intensified life. The finite life is still 
active. The thread of division still 
runs. The siren song of life still de- 
ceives. And eloquent becomes the voice, 
when the approach is nearest the centre. 
Life entices the most when its spell is 
about to be completely dispelled, and 
it becomes restive to present all its 
sweetness and fragrance to mystify the 
vision that is clearing up. 

Such experiences are infinitely sweet 
and immeasurably subtle, but still they 
belong to the life of expression and can- 
not compare to the impenetrable depth 
of the Calm. It surpasses the joy of 
creation, the quiet of absorption, the 
delight of concentration. Complete trans- 
cendence it is, full denial it is, of the 
mystic voices and mystic slumbering in 
the voiceless void. 

Identity and Contradiction 

The Upanisads seem to lay more 
stress upon identity than upon contra- 
diction. Spirit denies contradiction. 
Contradiction is the mark of finitude 
and illusorincss, but not of reality. 
Reality does not contradict itself. Con- 
tradiction may be consistent with im- 
manent urge of growth and develop- 
ment. Growth implies the constant 
denial of previous stages, but surely this 
cannot be said of Reality. The mystic 
enjoys the life of contradiction, in the 
sense that the mystic life is infinitely 
elastic and does not bind itself to the 
rigidity and fixity of moral and intellec- 
tual conventions. This elasticity is the 
great promise of mysticism, and, there- 
fore, it is supposed to be the dominat- 
ing principle in the mystic consciousness. 
Contradiction can be a law of diffusion 
in mystic consciousness. 

But must it be said that the identity 
in spiritual quiet is a distinct ideal, 
for the Upanisads have distinctly laid 
down the superiority of Absolute cons- 
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ciousness. The solitariness of the Ab- 
solute is the end of the quest. “Know 
that to be the great where nothing is 
seen, nothing known, nothing heard.” 
“The Absolute is the vast, the Absolute 
is the immortal, the Absolute stands on 
Its own glory.” (Vide Chhandhogija 
IJpanishada — Seventh Chapter, 24th 
Part.) 

The freedom from expansion and 
contradiction in the stillness of the Abso- 
lute is naturally the ideal, for contradic- 
tion and diffusion lit in with expression, 
but not with the Absolute. The Absolute 
is identity and denies contradiction. The 
Upanisads certainly do not emphasize 
the fellowship of spirits, they make the 
boldest assertion that the finality in 
mystic consciousness is reached in the 
denial of differences, Tor difference can- 
not be true of spirit. Spirit is all same- 
ness, and however rich the life of expres- 
sion may be, it cannot compare to the 
sameness of the Absolute. Such same- 
ness is enjoyable by the contrast it 
offers to the diversity and the richness 
of mystic life in expression. 

This transcendence can be distinguish- 
ed from the fine urges of becoming only 
when a discriminating sense of the dif- 
ferent forms of intuition is reared up, 
otherwise the danger of sleep in the joy 
of life and expression may form almost 
an insurmountable barrier to realiza- 
tion, and the seeker may have his pro- 
gress held back. The Upanisads there- 
fore lay down the desirability of trans- 
cending the experiences following the 
realization of Saguna (Apara) Brahman 
and appreciating the transcendent One. 

Spirit has its analytic expression in 
the finite and its synthetic expression in 
the Infinite : and beyond the expression 
it enjoys an identity. Contradiction is 
the shadow of being and is true of ex- 
pression. Contradiction plays an import- 
ant part in the expression, but no part 
ln the transcendent. Expression is not 


possible without self-alienation, and as 
such contradiction or self-alienation 
holds true in expression. 

The law of contradiction is the key to 
the understanding of the order of ap- 
pearance and an appearance is not true 
in the same sense as reality, for ap- 
pearance subsists by self-contradiction. 
It has in it the necessity of denying it- 
self and passing through infinite phases. 
Such necessity is inherent in self-aliena- 
tion. Unity runs through them, still 
this unity is possible because the self- 
alienating process has not totally cut it- 
self off from the identity immanent in it. 

This law is certainly true of mystic 
life, for the life in its immanence has 
the same law to hold on, be it in gross 
or fine expression. Mystic life is the 
constant denial of the finite since it is a 
constant aspiration towards the infinite 
life. The denial may be partial or com- 
plete, but there is no doubt, the elasti- 
city in life is not possible, if there is 
not the incessant shifting of the imme- 
diate and the constant receptivity to the 
successive phases of life and experience. 
The law of contradiction in mystic life 
affords the enjoyment of life in different 
phases. 

So long as the spiritual life is a life 
in expression, contradiction has value 
and importance ; it brings out the full 
meaning of the concrete expression. 
Meaning follows upon contradiction, 
and so long as the spiritual life moves in 
contradiction wc can find a meaning of 
it. Naturally contradiction is the law 
of concrete spiritual life. It finds its 
fullest expression in the life of love. 

The Upanisads do not confine the 
spiritual life to expression, they lay 
more emphasis upon transcendence. 
And since contradiction is true of ex- 
pression, it can be the best law of ex- 
pression, but it cannot be reconciled to 
identity. The common tendency of syn- 
thesizing these aspects is erroneous, since 
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they are true in two different senses. 
Contradiction is true of spiritual becom- 
ing but the spiritual becoming is ap- 
pearance, and not reality. Appearance 
endures in time, Reality transcends 
time. Hence the forms of apprehension 
also differ. And the timeless fact cannot 
be identical with the eternal duration. 
Therefore when the Upanisads lay down 
the truth of identity and the truth of 
contradiction in spiritual life, they do 
it in two distinct senses. If, therefore, 
there is a synthesis in spiritual life, it 
can be only in the life of immanence and 
not in transcendence. Identity is true 
of spiritual life in transcendence, syn- 
thesis is true of it in expression and 
immanence. Spiritual life in expression 
has a fundamental difference from the 
spiritual life in transcendence. The one 
always refers to the breaking of the hard 
crust of the finitude of the soul, the 
other refers to the complete denial. 

The mystic life is rich in fine fruition 
and enjoyment, because it always 
brings a new vision, a new meaning, a 
new adjustment in experience : it 
reaches a fuller life through the constant 
unfolding of life and its meaning. It 
promises a fluidity of life. 

Contradiction has a great force in the 
spiritual life. It sets aside the fixed 
ideas and formed habits of realistic 
consciousness, and creates in man the 
aspiration for the infinite life. The 
greatest drawback of the realistic logic 
is that it works under the pressure of 
hide-bound formulas, and docs not see 
the value of elasticity following the con- 
stant shifting and denial of the finite 
references. Spiritual life always means 
transcendence and in fact is not possible 
unless the limiting references and res- 
training influences can be set aside. The 
finer meaning is conceived, the finer life 
is realized through the reception of the 
wider spirit and life by contradiction; 
and finally, the reception of the infinite 


life is possible through the denial of the 
finite self, and in this self-denial the 
Truth of Tattwamasi emerges as the 
great truth in spiritual life. 

Faced by the alternative of identity 
and contradiction, the Upanisads seem 
inclined to the former. The spring cer- 
tainly is better than the fountain, and 
if pressed far, they would assert that 
the spring is the fountain, the difference 
is imposed by the intellect. The intel- 
lectual understanding of Truth necessi- 
tates a distinction bclween appearance 
and Reality, and between identity and 
contradiction, but in truth these distinc- 
tions do not arise, for Reality is the only 
fact, the only existence. The problem 
of appearance is a self-created problem 
of intellect, since intellect cannot see 
Reality, it raises the issues, which are 
no issues forthwith. 

Contradiction gives us the flow and 
mobility of spiritual life and therefore 
mystic teacher like Ouspenskey (vide 
Tertium Organum) has seen in it the 
true law of spiritual life, and this has 
led him to find the ultimate identity of 
man and God, for it is the contradic- 
tion that makes God to alienate Him- 
self into man and urges man to deny 
himself to be a God again. Contradic- 
tion, the constant denial of position and 
negation, presents the spiritual life in 
its finest elasticity. It is hardly intelli- 
gible by the set categories. 

Ouspenskey sees in this unity of man 
and God, Tattwamasi, the highest 
essence of spiritual life, for the spritual 
quest through constant denial esta- 
blishes ultimately a unity between man 
and God, and unless this elasticity and 
urge is there, this possibility can hardly 
take place. 

This is true of the concrete spiritual 
life where there is the constant inter- 
fusion in our beings, for the difference 
between the finite and the Infinite is 
not fixed and has been possible by con- 
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tradiction, and a further contradiction 
due to an elevation in spiritual insight 
can set aside the distinction and bring 
unto man the vision of God and his 
identity with God. 

Contradiction illustrates the truth of 
inversion in spiritual life. The highest 
concrete spiritual experience is centred 
in the law of inversion. Man wants to 
resolve himself into God, God into 
man. Inversion displaces the fixed 
difference between the soul and God 
and establishes the fundamental unity 
which is the search and refuge of 
spiritual life. Spiritual life in its ordi- 
nary expression cannot rise above the 
truth of inversion. But this law holds 
true of the spirit in life of expression ; 
and those who conceive the spiritual 
life as essentially dynamic cannot see 
further beyond inversion in mystic as- 
cent. 

The law of inversion is the law of 
contradiction in its application to 
spiritual life. Contradiction or inver- 
sion cannot be final, it is only an ex- 
pression of a deep-seated unity under- 
lying the spiritual life in its expression. 

The Upunisads (in most cases) have 
seen far above the truth of contradic- 
tion and inversion in spiritual life and 
are bold enough to sacrifice contradic- 
tion to identity in spiritual life. The 
religious consciousness is moved by the 
contradiction, for it seeks to go beyond 
the linitude of spiritual life to embrace 
the expansive life, and the religious life 
is nothing, if it is not expansive. And 
the embracive life of spirit must not 
allow external or internal difference and 
must deny the limited experience of the 
finite. The mystics of all ages affirm 
the feelings of unbounded vision and 
being, and this speaks the truth more 
of identity than of difference. The 
denial of contradiction in the ascent 
establishes identity. The identity which 
Ouspenskey speaks of is the identity in 


the dynamic expression of spirit, or the 
identity of spirit in its dynamical con- 
ception. But the identity which the 
Upanisads establish is the identity of 
Essence, which is established by deny- 
ing the contradiction of spiritual expres- 
sion. 

The former gives us the infinite 
possibilities of spiritual life in expansion, 
the latter, the unique experience of 
transcendence of spiritual life. This 
identity is a fait accompli , the supreme 
fact of existence. 

Poussin said that the Indian teachers 
did not recognize fully the importance 
and value of contradiction in life and 
thought. The Upanisadic teachers find 
the value of contradiction more in 
immanent consciousness than in the 
transcendent. Identity is a unique pre- 
sentation, which is nowhere experienced. 

Contradiction has two forms : — (1) 
Contradiction in expression, (2) Con- 
tradiction of expression. The former is 
the incessant denial of the aspects of 
presentations and constant shifting of 
them. This is true of the phenomenal 
changes, for the changes, though they 
have a history ami a duration, are really 
momentary phases of the flow of becom- 
ing. They are constantly denied to 
create a history, aud the constant denial 
keeps up the flow. Reality is not cons- 
tant with concentration, far less with 
constant denials which contradiction 
implies. 

Even this law holds true of religious 
consciousness. Religious consciousness 
is not unoften identified with the delight 
of fellowship with the Divine, but in 
this fellowship there is the constant 
denial of the finitude, for the finite 
cannot experience far less embrace 
the Infinite, unless the finitude is 
surpassed. And this elasticity of life 
has been the secret of the drawing 
power of religion. 

But this elasticity only proves that 
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the distinction of the finite and the In- 
finite is hardly tenable and religious 
consciousness embraces the identity of 
spirit and discards false divisions. Rare 
is the visitation of such experience, and 
so long as life has not it, it is impelled 
by the force of contradiction in spiritual 
life. The finite cannot be large enough 
to enclose Infinite in its bosom, and the 
fact that it has the experience of un- 
bounded being and knowledge only 
proves that the finitude is only 
temporary phase of our life. 

When contradiction ceases to impel 
spiritual life, identity is felt, but it 
requires a high mental preparation be- 
fore contradiction can be got over. It 
requires a new understanding, a new 
penetration. The penetration is to find 
out a freedom from elastic or shrinking 
consciousness and to get rest in the 
waveless Calm. And here begins the 
contradiction of expression, the contra- 
diction of the original analytic and 
synthetic concentration. The idea of 
simultaneity and succession — the space- 
sense and the time-sense — dies out. 
The absence of simultaneity and succes- 
sion is incompatible with the ordinary 
notions of space and time. “To know 
in this manner is therefore to free our- 
selves from extension and duration, to 
prolong the perception of the present 
beyond every assignable limit, to enjoy 
an eternal now, to lose oneself in an 
immensity without bounds” (Les Mala- 
dis du Sentiment Religienx, pp. 01-02 ; 
quoted in Prutt’s Religious Conscious- 
ness, p. 415). 

The charge of Poussin is partially true 
not that the Indian mind cannot see the 
value of contradiction in life, but that 
the Indian mind sees further and feels 
deeper. Contradiction cannot be the 
finality in the life of spiritual realiza- 
tion, contradiction implies self-aliena- 
tion. In spiritual life self-alienation 
should be replaced by self-realization, 


and therefore the Indian teachers see 
that if contradiction is involved in self- 
denial in creation or emanation, it 
cannot be the law of spiritual realiza- 
tion. Spiritual realization implies a 
drawing in, an immerging in the centre. 
In the process of drawing in there is a 
sort of contradiction, contradiction of 
our finite history and expression — the 
life of concentration. But this makes 
us ready for the final realization. The 
mystics all over the world will testify 
to the silence of spiritual life, where 
the identity is felt and realized. 

The Indian mind, therefore, exhibits 
the correct religious attitude when it 
emphasizes identity more than contra- 
diction in spiritual seeking. Strictly 
speaking contradiction has no place in 
spiritual life, for spiritual life is essen- 
tially an even life, the contradiction is 
true of appearance, but not of Reality. 
Reality denies self-contradiction. The 
play of contradiction in spirit to keep up 
the richness and variety in spiritual life 
is only a metaphor. This is explaining 
Reality in the terms of appearance. 
Contradiction can play its part in time, 
but Spirit is above and beyond time, 
and the law of the temporal cannot be 
the law of the spiritual. This is the 
implication of the spiritual life; and 
mysticism makes this implication very 
clear. If the spiritual life in its expres- 
sion has its full charm, value and at- 
traction mystics would have not voiced 
forth the plunge into the Deep and the 
fixity in the centre. Life, therefore, ex- 
hibits the greatest truth in its centre 
than at its surface. Mysticism in its 
call to return to centre presses upon us 
the correct significance of life. 

Illusion of Time and 
Change 

Spiritual life, to be of any conse- 
quence, must rise above the illusions of 
time, change and difference. The three 
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go together. The empirical mind is 
dominated by these categories, and it is 
natural for it to read events and relation 
in the terms either of time or change. 
The Spirit transcends them all : other- 
wise it cannot be unique, no difference 
would be left between the empirical and 
the spiritual. This is clearly indicated 
in the Upanisads in the axiom of 
identity. To deny difference is the 
beginning of the spiritual consciousness, 
to realize identity is its fruition. The 
distinctions of space and time cannot 
obtain in the spiritual life, for these dis- 
tinctions, if ever they are there, cannot 
establish the identity which is the true 
seeking of spiritual life. Spiritual cons- 
ciousness differs from the sense of 
empirical consciousness in this that it 
instals identity in the place of the 
divisions of the latter. Spirit gazes 
beyond space and time. 

The mystic consciousness has this 
superiority to the empirical conscious- 
ness that it is freed from the rigidity 
of the latter imposed by the conditions 
of space and time and their distinctions. 
Science and philosophy labour under the 
limitation of empiric or rational mind, 
mysticism breaks the limitation and 
apprehends the Great Beyond. What, 
therefore, is to a mystic consciousness 
an axiomatic truth, takes long to 
establish itself in science and philosophy. 
The Katha Upanisad says that the wise 
forsake the name and form and cross 
the sins and the miseries of the flesh 
and become freed from the knots of 
divided existence. 

Spiritual life cannot seriously begin 
if the spirit cannot rise above the idea 
of development and history in time. A 
finite being can grow, it has a history. 
Spirit is eternally perfect, it cannot 
grow, but this idea is so foreign to us 
and seems to be so much opposed to our 
experience that in spite of all its 
simplicity, it takes long to realize its 


truth and implication fully. And 
therefore, the transition from the realis- 
tic attitude to the transcendent cons- 
ciousness appears so great that some- 
times initiates fight shy of such an ideal. 
Hence it is often a perplexity and 
appears as a void because the wealth of 
life and experience is withdrawn. 

The search for the Reality has passed 
various stages and phases, until it has 
got its rest in the bold conclusion — 
Tattwamasi — Thou art That. In the 
dialogue in Br. Ar. 2. 1 and Kausitaki, 
4, it is accepted that Brahman is the 
essence of being not only of the cosmic 
phenomena, but also of the inner vital 
and psychic functions. The vision of 
the cosmic person of Rik. V, 10, 90, is 
displaced by the vision of the Atman in 
the Upanisads, and therefore the spirit 
of the latter is quite different from the 
former. The former sees the all-pcrvad- 
ing existence in the external forces. The 
vision of the animated nature is differ- 
ent from the intuition of Self as the finest 
essence of existence. 

The Brihadaranyaka gives also a 
picture of such a cosmic person. So 
also Chhandogya in some places — 3.18. 
Such a vision has an importance, for it 
really dis-establishes the realistic vicw r - 
point and stirs our psychic being with 
animation and inspiration. But still 
the vision is of the immanent. Being 
cannot give us that intuitive outlook 
which sees the identity of being irres- 
pective of all differences. The former 
inspires a pantheistic or pancntheistic 
conception of life. The mysticism, it 
induces, is nature mysticism which may 
pass into spiritual mysticism of the 
theistic type. Ramanuja and the 
Vaishnavic teachers are of this persua- 
tion, and to them the nature mysticism 
of the Vedas is to be synthesized with 
the spiritual mysticism of the Upanisads 
to indicate their fundamental unity. 
The nature mysticism gives us the vision 
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of the cosmic person through the 
powers and the forces of nature; the 
spiritual mysticism is the vision of the 
cosmic person active in us and holding 
moral and spiritual fellowship with 
mankind. The former gives the idea 
of God in relation to nature, the latter 
gives the idea of God in relation to 
soul. 

There is a distinction between the 
intuition of a cosmic person and the 
intuition of Atman. The cosmic person 
and Atman are not the same kind of 
reality, and their experiences are not 
identical. The former is an elevated 
feeling and inspiration, the latter, in- 
tuition. Feeling and intuition differ. 
Feeling or sentience is a kind of 
psychism, a finer working and stimula- 
tion of our mental being, intuition 
implies no psychism, it really transcends 
it. It is illumination without any stir 
on the inner dynamism. It is unique 
and unanalysable and no experience can 
compare to it, for it is an immediacy 
peculiar to itself in the sense of a non- 
relational experience. The immediacy 
of feeling is the immediacy below rela- 
tions, the immediacy of intuition is the 
immediacy transcending relations. The 
former presents a unity, the latter an 
identity. The former idealizes life and 
its relations, the latter denies and trans- 
cends them. The former gives a fine 
feeling and exaltation, the latter calm. 

There are texts which present side by 
side the cosmic person and the individual 
self and their identity. In Ch. V. 
Chap. (B, II. 14) VI, 1, 2, 9, 10, 12, 13. 

These texts first give us the experience 
of the cosmic being and the individual 
being, the immanent principles under- 
lying the cosmos and the psychic pro- 
cesses and then by a fine perception rise 
to the conception of the integrity of 
being. The idea of a unity of being 
does not inspire, for the texts are clear 
and positive about the identity of being. 


In spiritual life the idea of a cosmic 
person meeting us all round is not 
thought enough, the texts are cautious 
to add that the vivifying principle which 
underlies nature is also the vivifying 
principle which underlies the vital- 
mental complex. These texts, should it 
be remembered, present the absolute 
truth of identity, for the spiritual life 
aspires to get over the falsity of 
division, and it is not clear how immor- 
tality can be realized if the sense of 
division still persists. The community 
of spirits maintains the distinctness of 
them, but the Upanisads plainly tell us 
that the Atman is Brahman, not in the 
sense of community, but in the sense 
of identity. No doubt, the cosmic being 
or force can inspire us, can widen our 
vision, can make our being more elastic,, 
but this elasticity is still confined to 
the rhythm of the life immanent in 
spatial and temporal order and cannot 
rise to that vision which secs the identity 
behind space and time. If the rigidity 
of crude realistic consciousness has a 
rude shock in the rhythmic expansion of 
being, how can the process of expansion 
stop unless the finality is reached in the 
Absolute ? The expanse felt in rhythm 
is the expanse of dynamic being. It is 
psychic expansion, as distinguished from 
the expansion beyond space, beyond 
psychism. The psychic expansion is of 
the mental-vital self, it can ultimately 
lead us to feel, enjoy and live the Cosmic 
Self. It can give us the cosmic cons- 
ciousness — the Immense of the Spiritual 
Space, still such an existence cannot be 
said to be the ideal of the Upanisads. 
Though there are indications of such a 
life here and there in the Upanisads, 
still such a possibility cannot give the 
promise of identity. The expansion is 
still confined, though it can widen the 
range of our experience from pure 
sensitivity to highly spiritualized menta- 
lity. This expansion and elasticity do 
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not offer a quite new experience, though 
they open new channels of perception 
and new fields of vision. But they arc 
still empirical, and impress the finer 
sensibilities and finer feelings. They do 
not and cannot deny mentation, the new 
meanings and values they present arc 
implication of the old ones in a new 
setting of a delicate and refined sensibi- 

(To be 


lity. They may give ease and repose 
of the cosmic life, the fluidity of the 
higher planes of existence, but still they 
cannot penetrate the Calm which trans- 
cends the dance of life in the all -pervad- 
ing space. The Upanisads are quite 
alive to it, in the emphasis they lay on 
the identity of being beyond divisions 
of space and time. 
continued) 


GURU HARGOVIND AND GURU HAR RAI 

By Prof. Teja Singh, m.a. 


GURU HARGOVIND 
(Justice) 

Enlightened, not passive, suffering 
was the rule under Guru Arjun. It was 
a very useful lesson which the nation 
learnt while on the road to responsibi- 
lity. But it was not sufficient. To 
suffer patiently in defence of your cause 
is very noble ; but until you have learnt 
to suffer for others’ rights, you have not 
learnt much of responsibility. When 
does the spirit of democracy enter into 
the character of a nation ? Not when 
it. has learnt to cry up its rights in the 
face of other nations. Not when it has 
learnt to collect votes and decide by 
majorities. But only when its indivi- 
duals have learnt to respect and light 
for the rights of their neighbours. 

This public spirit and fellow-feeling 
was the characteristic mark of the 
Sikhs of Guru Hargovind’s (1 595-1 044) 
time. The Guru himself was, of course, 
an example of this character. When 
founding the cities of Hargovindpur and 
Kiratpur, he had the liberality to build 
m osques at his own expense for the use 
°f Mohammedans. ,When he got released 


from the fort of Gwalior, where he hail 
been sent before any differences had 
arisen between him and the Emperor, 
his first thought was not to get away 
himself, but to get the same deliverance 
for the numerous Rajahs who had been 
co-prisoners with him in the fort. He 
is still remembered there as the Bandi- 
chhor Baba, or Holy Liberator. On 
another occasion, the Guru refused to 
partake of the honey which had been 
first demanded by and refused to Kattu 
Shah, a Sikh in Kashmir. The story of 
Bhais Sadhu and llupa, who, even 
when most thirsty, would not drink 
cool water because somebody else de- 
served it more, shows how effectively 
the Sikhs had learnt to sacrifice their 
own interests for those of others. By 
the time of the sixth Guru, it had be- 
come an established custom that if any- 
body desired a gift from Heaven he 
would mention it before a company of 
Sikhs, who would come together and 
pray for him, the Guru himself joining 
in the service. According to the 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib , even the Guru in 
his own case would request his followers 
gathered in a meeting to pray for 
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him. There began our congregational 
prayers, which, beside increasing reli- 
gious fervour, strengthened the spirit 
of co-operation and unity. 

The Sikh nation at that time was 
numerically small, but spiritually great. 
It had acquired an intensity of 
character, which steeled it against all 
tyranny and corruption. “The order 
of the Merciful has gone forth that no 
one shall molest another .” 1 And the 
Sikhs had been sufficiently prepared to 
understand what that order meant for 
them. The forces of good had been 
organized, and were now to be put in 
action against the forces of evil. The 
weak must not be allowed to be 
trampled under foot by the tyrannous. 
Justice must be secured even to the 
poorest. For, “nobody was without 
some worth. 

This was the vocation of the Sikhs 
under the sixth Guru .' 1 They were no 
less saintly than before, but they were 
brave withal, and we never hear of 
their being defeated even once by the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy. 
They had become a nation of heroes. 
Greatness had come and did not find 
them unprepared. They met it without 
flinching, without lowering themselves, 
knowing what the fourth Guru had 
said, “Those whom God gives greatness, 
receive homage from the world. Why 
should we fear it coming, when we do 
nothing in selfishness? It is only God’s 
glory that increases thus .” 4 

GURU HAR RAI 
(Mercy) 

But “the abuse of greatness is, when 
it disjoins remorse from power.” The 

' Sri Rag , V. 
a Gauri Guareri , V. 

3 Bhai Gurdas says about him : “The 
breaker of enemy’s ranks, the brave, heroic 
Guru is yet a philanthropist.” 

4 Gauri ki Var , IV. 


Sikhs had learnt to fight for Justice : 
but, when the struggle was long con- 
tinued, there was a danger of their be- 
coming harsh in character. The stern- 
ness of Justice must be tempered with 
Mercy. “He who the sword of heaven 
will bear, should be as holy as severe.” 
Guru Har Rai’s (1630-16G1) motto 
was : Be tender to all things — even 
flowers. One day, in his childhood, 
while passing through a garden, his 
loose, flowing robe broke away some 
flowers and scattered their petals on the 
ground. The sight was too much for 
him, and brought tears to his eyes. 
Thenceforward ho always walked with 
his skirts tucked up, and resolved for 
the future not to harm anything in the 
world. 

When he grew up, he carried the same 
heart with him. He was very fond of 
quoting Farid’s lines : 

“All men’s hearts are jewels : it is 
wicked to distress them. If you desire 
to sec the Beloved, grieve no man’s 
heart.” 

He said, “The temple and the mosque 
may be repaired or renewed, but not 
a broken heart.” 

He would always question his visitors 
as to whether they kept free kitchen : 
and shared their food with others; and 
nothing would please him better than 
to confer benefits. It was from him 
that the ancestors of the rulers of 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind received the 
blessing of royalty. They had come as 
beggars, and went away with the pro- 
mise of kingship. 

Guru Har Rai was the most magnani- 
mous of men : and yet we must not 
forget that he was a soldier, a strong, 
self-respecting man. By way of pro- 
testing against the tyrannies of Aurang- 
zeb, he vowed never to see his face, 
and, even when summoned, he totally 
refused to appear before him. The 
quality of mercy is most genuine, when 
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it is practised by a man who feels his 
strength, and yet suppresses himself, 
and is tender. “Nanak, life is most 
fruitful when wc meet with those who 
practise humility and gentleness, even 


when they are strong.” 5 It was well 
ordained that the teaching of Mercy 
should come after the teaching of 
Courage. For a coward is often the 
cruellest of men. 


THE SPIRITUAL PROBLEM OK MODERN MAN 

By C. C. .1 uNu 


(Coiiiludtd^ jrom the lust issue) 


New Outlook of Religion 

I have not gone too far when I assert 
that modern consciousness in contrast 
to the nineteenth century, now turns 
with its most treasured and deepest ex- 
pectations to the soul and not in any 
recognized traditional way of faith, but 
in the Gnostic sense. That all these 
movements give themselves a scientific 
character, is not merely grotesque nor 
just a mask as I indicated above, but a 
positive sign that they mean “science,” 
i.c., knowledge, and mean it in strict 
contrast to the essence of Western forms 
of religion, namely faith. Modern cons- 
ciousness has a horror of faith in dog- 
matic postulates, and also of religions 
based on them. Tt accepts them only in 
so far as their knowledge-content appa- 
rently harmonizes with the subconscious 
phenomena that have been experienced. 
It. wants to know, that is, to have basic 
experience. As you have perhaps read, 
Dean Inge of St. Paul’s has recently 
called attention to a similar movement 
in the Anglican Church. 

The age of discoveries, whose close we 
have perhaps reached with the complete 
investigation of the earth, no longer 
wants to believe that the Hyperboreans 
dwell in a happy land of sunshine, or 
something of the sort, but it wants to 
know, and to have seen for itself what 


existed beyond the boundaries of the 
known world. Apparently our age sets 
itself the task of discovering what arc 
the psychical facts beyond conscious- 
ness. The question of every spiritistic 
circle is : What takes place when the 
medium has lost consciousness? The 
question put by every thcosophist is : 
What will I become on higher levels of 
consciousness, that is, beyond my pre- 
sent consciousness? The question of 
every astrologer is : What are the effec- 
tive forces and determinants of my fate 
over and beyond my conscious view ? 
The question of every psycho-analyst 
is : What are the unconscious main- 
springs of the neurosis? 

The age wants to experience the soul 
itself. It seeks original experience and 
therefore sets aside all pre-suppositions, 
and at the same time makes use of all 
existing suppositions as a means to the 
end, and thus it uses recognized reli- 
gions and science. Formerly, a slight 
shudder ran down a European’s back if 
he looked a little more deeply into these 
pursuits, for not only did the objects of 
this so-called investigation seem dark 
and uncanny to him, but the methods 
appeared to him as a shocking misuse 
of his finest spiritual achievements. 
What does the technical astronomer 


5 Sri Rag, I. 
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say, for example, to the fact that to- 
day at least thousands more horoscopes 
arc made than three hundred years ago ? 
What does the philosophical interpreter 
and teacher say to the fact that the 
modern world, in comparison to the 
antique, is not poorer by one supersti- 
tion ? Even Freud, the founder of 
psycho-analysis, has taken the utmost 
pains to bring out into garish light the 
dirt and darkness and evil of the sub- 
conscious mind, and to show that the 
world should give up any pleasure in 
seeking there anything other than non- 
sense and trash. He has failed in the 
attempt, and it has even happened that 
the warning has had the opposite effect, 
and has caused wonderment at the 
filth, a phenomenon in, and for it- 
self, perverse and inexplicable, were it 
not that for these people too, the secret 
fascination of the soul lies behind it all. 

There can be no doubt but that since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
since the memorable period of the 
French Revolution, things pertaining to 
the psyche have gradually, and with 
ever-increasing power of attraction 
pressed to the fore-ground of the gene- 
ral consciousness. That symbolical ges- 
ture of the enthronement of the goddess 
Reason in Notre-Dame seems to have 
meant to the Western world something 
similar to the hewing down of Wotan’s 
oak by the missionaries, for then as 
now, no avenging lightning struck down 
the transgressor. 

Light From the East 

It is indeed more than a mere jest of 
world-history that just at that time, a 
Frenchman, Anquctil du Perron, was 
living in India, and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century brought back a 
translation of the Oupnek’hat , a collec- 
tion of fifty Upanishads which gave the 
West its first glimpse into the mysterious 


spirit of the East. For the historian 
this is an accident independent of any 
historical causality nexus. My judg- 
ment as a physician however, can see 
nothing accidental in it for it all 
happened according to the psychologi- 
cal rule that is of unfailing validity in 
personal life : For every important 
element that is robbed of its value in 
the conscious, and is therefore lost, a 
compensation arises in the unconscious. 
This occurs according to the law of the 
conservation of energy, for our psychical 
processes are also energetic phenomena. 
No psychical value can disappear with- 
out being replaced by its equivalent. 
This is the heuristic, fundamental 
principle in daily psychotherapeutic 
practice, never failing and repeatedly 
confirmed. The physician in me finds 
it impossible to look on the psychical 
life of a people as being outside funda- 
mental psychological rules. To him, 
the soul of the people is merely a some- 
what more complex structure than the 
soul of the individual. And moreover, 
looking at it from the other side, does 
not a poet speak of the “peoples” of 
his soul ? Quite correctly as it seems 
to me, because our soul contains some- 
thing that is not the individual, but 
the mass, collectivity, humanity in fact. 
Somewhere or other, wc are part of a 
single great soul, a single great man, 
to speak in Swedenborg’s terms, and 
just as the dark thing in me an indivi- 
dual calls out what is light, so too docs 
it happen in the psychical life of the 
people. The dark nameless force that 
streamed together destructively in 
Notre-Dame commanded the individual 
also; it struck Anquetil du Perron, in 
whom it provoked an answer that be- 
came part of world history. From him 
has come the yet incalculable spiritual 
influence of the East. Let us beware 
of underestimating this influence I We 
see little of it on the intellectual surface 
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of Europe, a pair of philosophy profes- 
sors, some somber celebrities like Madam 
Blavatsky and Annie Besant with her 
Krishnamurti. These influences seem to 
be separate little islands rising above 
the sea of the masses, but in reality 
they are the peaks of important, under- 
sea mountain-ranges. The Philistine of 
culture believed till quite lately that 
he could smile down on astrology as 
something long since exploded, but now 
coming up from below, it stands to-day 
close to the doors of universities from 
which it was withdrawn three hundred 
years ago. The same holds true of the 
ideas of the East. They gain a foot- 
hold in the masses below, and grow 
gradually up to the top. Whence came 
the five or six million Swiss francs for 
the anthroposophic temple in Dornaeh ? 
Certainly not from an individual. 
Unfortunately there are no statistics 
which could show accurately how many 
confessed and silent theosophists there 
arc to-day. What is certain only is 
that the number reaches several millions. 
To this are to be added several million 
spiritualists of Christian and theosophi- 
cal denomination. 

Renewals from Below 

Great renewals never come from 
above, but always from below, just 
as trees never grow down from heaven, 
but always up from the earth, even if 
their seeds once did fall from above. 
The upheaval of our world, and the 
upheaval of our consciousness, arc one 
and the same thing. Everything be- 
comes relative and therefore question- 
able. While the conscious hesitatingly 
and doubtfully looks at this dubious 
world, where there are rumblings about 
peace-and-friend ship-pacts, about Demo- 
cracy and Dictatorship, Capitalism and 
Bolshevism, the soul yearns for an 
answer to the turmoil of doubt and 
6 


uncertainties. Those who have most 
given themselves up to the urge of the 
soul come from the more obscure strata 
of society. They arc the much derided 
silent people, less infected by academic 
prejudices than the more brilliant 
leaders. Looked at from above, the 
urge is often a disappointing or laugh- 
able comedy, but it is significantly 
simple, simple like those once called 
blessed. For example is it not moving 
to sec even the most patent psychical 
nonsense gathered together in foot-thick 
archives ? The most inadequate stam- 
merings, the silliest actions, the emptiest 
flights of phantasy have been brought 
together as Anthropophyteia with scru- 
pulous scientific conscientiousness by 
Havelock Ellis and the Freudians. 
They have been collected in serious 
treatises and accorded all scientific 
honours, and their reading public 
spreads over the whole circle of white 
culture. Whence this zeal, this almost 
fanatical honouring of things beyond the 
pale of good taste ? It is because they 
are psychological, they arc soul-subs- 
tancc, and therefore as precious as 
hand writing- fragments rescued from 
ancient ruins. Even what is hidden 
and evil-smelling in the soul is valuable 
to the modern because it serves him 
towards a goal — To what goal ? 

Freud has given in his Interpretation 
of Dreams the motto : Flectere si 
nequeo superos , Achcronta movebo. If 
I cannot bend Olympus, I will at least 
set Acheron in an uproar— to what 
purpose indeed ? 

The Goal 

Our gods are the idols and values of 
our conscious world that have to be 
dethroned. Nothing so discredited the 
ancient gods as their scandals. History 
repeats itself : we dig into the mis- 
trusted background of brilliant virtues 
and incomparable ideals, with the 
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triumphant cry : These are your gods, 
a false front made by mortal hand, and 
defiled by human depravity; a whited 
sepulchre, full of carrion and filth. A 
long familiar note is sounded, and there 
come again to life words one never 
digested when being prepared for con- 
firmation. 

I am of the earnest conviction that 
these are not accidental analogies. 
There are too many men to whom 
Freudian psychology is dearer than the 
Bible, and to whom Bolshevism means 
more than civic virtue. And yet all 
these people are our brothers, and in 
each of us there is at least one voice 
that agrees with them, for in the last 
analysis we are all parts of one soul. 

The unexpected result of this spiritual 
tendency is that an uglier face is put 
upon the world so that no-onc can love 
it any more, nor can we any longer love 
ourselves, and finally there is nothing 
more in the outer world to entice us 
away from our own souls. Taken in 
the deepest sense this indeed is the 
result that was aimed at. What else 
does theosophy mean with its doctrine 
of Karma and reincarnation except that 
this world of appearance is nothing but 
a transitory, moral, health-resort for 
the immature? True it makes the 
immanent meaning of the present-day 
world relative by a different technic, 
in that it promises other higher worlds 
without making ugly the world as it 
is, but the result remains the same. 

All these ideas, judged by established 
rules, arc extremely unacademic, but 
they seize modern consciousness from 
below. Is it again an accident of 
analogy that Einstein’s relativity 
theory, and the newest atomic theory, 
bordering on super-causality and in- 
visibility, become the possessions of 
our thought? Even physics flees our 
material world. It is no wonder, I 
think, if modern man falls back inevit- 


ably upon his psychical reality, and 
expects from it the security the world 
denies him. 

Self-deception of the West 

But with the soul of the West things 
are precarious, all the more precarious 
in that we still prefer the illusion of our 
inner beauty to the unvarnished truth. 
The Westerner lives in a veritable cloud 
of self-deception, which is designed to 
veil his real face. But what are we to 
peoples of a different colour ? What do 
China and India think of us? What 
does the black man think of us or those 
whom we have destroyed with brandy, 
venereal diseases and general land 
robbery ? 

I have an Indian friend who is a 
Pueblo Chief. We were once speaking 
confidentially about white men, when 
he said : “We don’t understand the 
whites ; they are always wanting some 
thing; they are always restless, always 
seeking something. What arc they 
hunting for? We don’t know. We 
cannot understand them. They have 
such sharp noses, such thin cruel lips, 
such lines on their faces. We think 
they are all crazy.” 

My friend had recognized, without 
being able to name it, the Aryan bird 
of prey and his insatiable lust for booty, 
the thing that takes him all over the 
world, into countries that concern him 
not at all. The Indian had moreover 
noted our insanity which, for instance, 
flatters itself that Christianity is the 
only truth, the white Christ the only 
Redeemer. We even send missionaries 
to China after we have set the whole 
East at loggerheads by our science and 
technic and then forced tribute out of 
them. The stamping out of polygamy 
by the missions has developed prostitu- 
tion in Africa to such an extent that in 
Uganda alone twenty thousand pounds 
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yearly are expended on anti-venereal 
measures, and furthermore the cam- 
paign has had the worst possible moral 
consequences. The good European pays 
missionaries for these refreshing results. 
Shall we mention the really frightful 
tale of sorrows of the Polynesians and 
the blessings of the opium trade? 

Thus does the European appear out- 
side his moral smoke-screen. It is 
small wonder that the digging out of 
our soul is at first almost like under- 
taking excavations for a canal. Only 
a great idealist like Freud could devote 
a whole life-work to this unclean task. 
In our psychology, then, acquaintance 
with the real soul begins to all intents 
and purposes with the most repellant 
end, namely, with the things we do not 
wish to see. 

Light out of Nigiit 

But if our soul consisted only of things 
evil and useless, a normal man could 
not by any power in the world be 
induced to find anything attractive in 
it. This is why people who can see in 
theosophy nothing but a lamentable 
intellectual superficiality, and in 
Frcudianism nothing but lust for sensa- 
tion, prophesy a rapid and inglorious 
end to these movements. But they 
overlook the fact that at the base of 
these movements is a passion, namely 
the fascination of the soul which will 
hold to these forms of expression until 
they are surpassed by something better. 
Superstition and perversity are funda- 
mentally the same. They are transition 
forms of an embryonic nature out of 
which new, more mature forms, will 
develop. 

The spectacle of the Western sub- 
conscious mind is little inviting either 
from an intellectual, a moral or an 
aesthetic standpoint. With unrivalled 
passion we have built up a monumental 


world about us, but just because it is 
everywhere so tremendous, all that is 
great lies outside, and on the other 
hand, what we find in the depths of 
the soul must necessarily be as it is, 
namely, impoverished and inadequate. 

1 realize that I have gone beyond 
collective consciousness in what I say. 
The insight into these psychological 
facts has not yet become a common 
possession. The Western public is only 
on its way to this point of view, against 
which one rebels violently for reasons 
readily understood. We have been 
impressed by Spenglcr’s pessimism, but 
the impression is chiefly felt in pleasant, 
circumscribed aeadmic circles. Psycho- 
logical insight, on the other hand, 
touches on what is painfully personal 
and therefore comes up against personal 
resistances and denials. I am far from 
considering these resistances as meaning- 
less. Far from that, they appear to 
me as a healthy reaction against some- 
thing destructive. All relativism when 
taken as the superior and final principle 
works destructively. Therefore, if I call 
attention to the dismal aspect of the 
subconscious mind, it is not in order 
to lift a warning finger of pessimism, 
it is rather that I point to the fact that 
the unconscious, irrespective of its 
terrifying aspect, exerts a powerful 
attraction, and not only on diseased 
natures, but upon healthy positive 
spirits. The background of the mind 
is nature and nature is creative life. 
It is true that nature tears down what 
she builds up, but she builds it again. 
What the modern relativism destroys 
in values in the visible world will be 
given us again by the soul. At first 
we see only the descent into what is 
dark and ugly, but whoever cannot 
bear this sight will never create what 
is brilliant and beautiful. Light is 
always born out of night, and no sun 
ever remained standing in heaven be- 
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cause an anxious, human longing clung 
to it. Has not Anquetil du Perron’s 
example shown us how the soul drives 
away again its own darkness? China 
certainly does not believe that it will 
be destroyed by European science and 
technic. Why should we believe that 
the secret spiritual influence of the East 
should destroy us? 

The East Likely to Overwhelm 
the West 

But I forget that apparently we do 
not yet realize that while we can shake 
to its foundations the material world 
of the East with our superior technical 
ability, the East with its superior 
spiritual ability can bring confusion to 
our spiritual world. The idea has never 
come to us that while we are over- 
whelming the East from without it can 
seize us within. Such an idea seems 
almost insane to us because we can 
only think of causal connections, when 
we cannot see our way to making a Max 
Muller, an Oldcnberg, a Neumann, a 
Deussen, or a Wilhelm responsible for 
the confusion of our spiritual midway 
position. But what does the example 
of Imperial Rome teach us? With the 
conquest of Asia Minor, Rome became 
Asiatic, Europe in fact became infected 
by Asia and is still to-day. Out of 
Cilicia came the Roman military reli- 
gion, the Mithra cult, which reached 
from Egypt to cloudy Britain, and out 
of Asia came Christianity also. 

We have not yet quite realized that 
Western theosophy is a dilettante imita- 
tion of the East. Astrology, the daily 
bread of the East, we are just taking 
up again. Sexual investigation, begun 
for us in Vienna and England, has ex- 
cellent Hindu fore-runners. Thousand- 
year-old texts from there instruct us 
in philosophical relativity, and the 
summation of Chinese wisdom is based 


exclusively on a supercausal standpoint 
only just divined by us. And even 
certain complicated new discoveries of 
our psychology are to be found recogni- 
zably described in ancient Chinese texts, 
as Professor Wilhelm himself has lately 
shown me. What we hold to be a 
specific Western discovery, that is, 
psycho-analysis and the trends of 
thought stimulated by it, is only a 
beginner’s effort in comparison with 
what in the East is a practised art. It 
should be mentioned that the book 
drawing the parellelism between psycho- 
analysis and Yoga has already been 
written by Oscar A. H. Schmitz. 

The theosophists have an amusing 
concept of Mahatmas who are sitting 
somewhere or other in the Himalayas 
or Thibet and from thence inspire and 
lead the spirits of the whole world. In 
fact so strong is the influence of the 
Eastern attitude toward magic that 
mentally normal Europeans have 
assured me the good part of what I say 
is inspired by the Mahatmas, without 
my knowledge, and that my own per- 
sonality counts for nothing. This 
mythology, widely spread and firmly 
believed in the East, is like all mytho- 
logy, far from being nonsense, but is 
a very important psychological truth. 
The East seems in reality to be active 
in the cause of our present spiritual 
transformation. But this East is not 
any Thibetan Mahatma monastery, it 
is chiefly within us. It is our own soul 
that is at work to create new spiritual 
forms, forms containing spiritual reali- 
ties which must put a wholesome 
damper on the Aryan man’s limitless 
lust for gain. There is indicated some- 
thing of that limitation of life which 
in the East has developed into a 
questionable quietism, something per- 
haps, of that stability of existence which 
necessarily ensues when the demands of 
the soul become just as pressing as the 
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needs of external social life. Yet in this 
age of Americanism we are still far 
removed from anything of the sort, and 
stand, as it seems to me, only at the 
beginning of a new culture. I would 
not like to assume the role of prophet, 
but one cannot try to sketch the 
spiritual problem of modern man with- 
out mentioning the yearning for rest 
bred out of the condition of unrest, the 
longing for security in the midst of in- 
security. Out of wants and necessities 
grow new forms of existence, and not 
out of ideal demands or mere wishes. 

A Significant Phenomenon 

In the fascination the soul has for 
modern consciousness I find the kernel 
of the present spiritual problem. Look- 
ed at pessimistically, it is a phenomenon 
of decay, on the other hand looked at 
optimistically, it is the hopeful germ of 
a possibly deep change of the Western 
spiritual attitude. In any case it is a 
phenomenon of great significance, all the 
more worthy of attention in that it is 
rooted in wide reaches of society, and 
all the more important since it stirs 
those irrational, and, as history proves, 
immeasurable instincts of the mind 
which transforms the life of peoples and 
cultures in unforeseen and secret ways. 
It is these forces, to many people still 
invisible to-day, which lie behind the 
psychological interests of our time. The 
fascination the soul exerts is fundamen- 
tally not an abnormal perversity, but 
so powerful an attraction that it cannot 
be frightened even by things offensive 
to good taste. 

Along the great thoroughfares of the 
world everything seems withered and 
wasted ; therefore the searching instinct 
leaves the well-trodden ways and turns 
to the bye-paths, just as the man of 
antiquity freed himself from his 
Olympian world of gods, and ferreted 
7 


out the Asiatic mysteries. Our secret 
instinct seeks this hidden thing outside, 
in that it takes up Eastern theosophy 
and Eastern magics, but it also seeks it 
within in that it looks reflectively upon 
the background of the soul. It does 
this with the same scepticism and the 
same radicalism with which a Buddha, 
in order to attain the uniquely convinc- 
ing primordial experience, put aside his 
two million gods as irrelevant. 

An Optical Illusion? 

And now we come to the last ques- 
tion : Is what I have said of modern 
men really true? Or is it perhaps an 
optical illusion ? Without a doubt to 
the minds of millions of Westerners the 
facts cited by me are quite unimportant 
accidents, and for very many highly 
cultured people they are only lament- 
able mistakes. What, for instance, did 
a cultured Roman think of Christianity 
which spread first among the lower 
levels of the people? To many, the 
Western God is personally just as living 
as is Allah beyond the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the one believer holds the 
other for an inferior heretic to be 
endured sympathetically for lack of any 
other course of action. A clever Euro- 
pean is moreover of the opinion that 
religion and the like is quite suitable 
for the people and for the feminine feel- 
ings, but is to remain absolutely in the 
background when compared with imme- 
diate economic and political questions. 

Thus all along the line I am given 
the lie, like one who, out of a cloudless 
sky prophesies a thunderstorm. Per- 
haps a thunderstorm is below the 
horizon — perhaps it will never overtake 
us. But the questions of the soul 
always lie below the horizon of cons- 
ciousness, and when we speak of spiri- 
tual problems, we are really talking 
about things on the borderline of 
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visibility, of most intimate and delicate 
things, of flowers that open only in 
the night. By day everything is clear 
and tangible, but the night is as long 
as the day and we live in the night also. 
There are people who have bad dreams 
that even spoil the day for them. And 
the life of the day is for many people 
so bad a dream that they long for the 
night when the soul awakes. It seems 
to me indeed as though there are 
especially many people like that to-day, 
wherefore I think the modern spiritual 
problem is conditioned as I have des- 
cribed it. I must reproach myself with 
one-sidedness in that I pass by in 
silence the soul of our temporal world 
of which most people speak. I do so 
because it is an open book to all. It 
expresses itself in intcr-or super-national 
ideals embodied in Leagues of Nations 
and the like, as well as in sport and 
finally in a telling way in the cinema 
and in jazz. These are characteristic 
symptoms of our time which unmistak- 
ably extend the humanitarian ideal to 
the body. Thus sport means an un- 
usual valuation of the body, which is 
still more emphasized by the modern 
dance. The cinema on the other hand, 
like the detective novel, makes possible 
a harmless experiencing of all those ex- 
citements, passions and phantasies, 
which in a humane decade must of 
necessity be repressed. It is not difficult 
to see how these symptoms hang to- 
gether with the psychic situation. The 
fascination of the soul is nothing other 
than a new self-consciousness, a retros- 
pective view of fundamental human 
nature. It is no wonder that at the 
same time the body, which for so long 
suffered depreciation in contrast to the 
spirit, has again been discovered. At 
times one feels almost tempted to speak 
of the vengeance of the body at the cost 
of the spirit. When Keyserling in a 
grotesque way denounces the chauffeur 


as the culture-hero of our time, he has 
not by any means shot beside the mark. 
The body raises its claim to equal 
recognition, indeed it exerts a fascina- 
tion like that of the soul. If one is still 
caught by the old idea of the opposition 
between mind and matter, this condi- 
tion means a split, an unbearable con- 
tradiction. But if we can reconcile 
ourselves to the mystery whereby the 
soul is the inner life of the body, and 
the body is the outwardly revealed life 
of the soul, the two being really a unity, 
then we can also understand how the 
struggle to transcend the present level 
of consciousness leads through the un- 
conscious to the body, and conversely, 
how the belief in the body can only 
subscribe to a philosophy which does 
not deny the body in favour of pure 
spirit. This prominence of ps'ychical 
and bodily demands in contrast to a 
former time when they were not so 
emphasized, although apparently like a 
phenomenon of disintegration, may also 
mean a rejuvenation, for as Holderlin 
says : 

“Wo Gcfahr ist 
Wiichst das Rcttende auch”* 

And we actually see how the Western 
world begins to strike a much more 
rapid tempo, the opposite of quietism 
and world-fleeing resignation. In ex- 
treme contrast begins to form a tension 
between outer and inner, or better, 
between objective and subjective, per- 
haps a last race between aging Europe 
and youthful America, perhaps a 
healthy or dubious effort to flee the 
power of darker laws of nature, and 
to conquer a yet greater, yet more 
heroic victory of awareness over sleep. 

A question which history will answer. 

After all these audacities let me 
return to my original promise of not 

*“ Where there is danger 
The saving thing also grows.” 
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wanting to forsake, modesty. My voice 
is only one voice, my experience only 
a drop in the sea, and my knowledge 
no greater than the limits of a micros- 


copic field of vision; my spiritual eye 
is a tiny mirror that reflects one of the 
smallest corners of the world, and 
finally my idea — a subjective confession. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

By Dr. Taraknath Das, M.A., Pu.D. 


To 

The Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. 

My dear Swamiji, 

I read with great interest the article 
on “Worse Than the Battle of Plasscy,” 
published in the Prabuddha Bharata of 
June, 1931. There is no doubt that 
when English was introduced as the 
medium of education (especially higher 
education) in India, it was a great 
defeat for Indian cultural life. But 
this was possible, because at that time 
Indian life as a whole was bankrupt. 
Indian people should not place all the 
blame on the shoulders of British 
officials for this calamity; on the con- 
trary they should apply the teachings 
(of self-examination) of the Bhagavat 
Gita and recognize the fact that the 
utter lack of honesty in leaders and 
flagrant treachery and hypocrisy on 
their part, brought about India’s poli- 
tical and cultural downfall. Recogniz- 
ing the sad truth, Indians, like the 
Vishad Yogi of the Bhagavat Gita, 
should acquire new power to “make a 
victory out of this defeat This can 
be achieved through the application of 
the teachings of the Bhagavat Gita in 
the field of cultural regeneration of 
India. 

Yes, intellectual slavery of the people 
India is no less heart-rending than 


her political condition. But the change 
can be brought about through the 
application of the teachings of the 
Vedanta in practical life. Indian 
scholars cannot think of boycotting 
English, German or other languages of 
great culture ; but what they can do is 
to assimilate the best in the various 
fields of cultural life of other nations 
whose tongue is foreign to the people 
of India. Along with it, they should 
do their share in augmenting the out- 
put of Indian literature of value. It 
means that they will have to write 
books in Indian languages ; and they 
will have to concentrate in creating con- 
ditions which will enable them to impart 
higher education through the medium of 
Indian vernaculars. Several centuries 
ago, many Chinese scholars came to 
India to acquire all that was best in 
Indian culture. They on their return 
to their native land translated many 
Indian works and enriched Chinese 
culture. During the last fifty years the 
Jaj^anesc have enriched their culture 
by translating all the good books pub- 
lished in Western countries. The great 
Western nations are anxious to assimi- 
late all that is best in the East. Swami 
Ashokananda’s essay on The Influence 
of Indian Thought on the Thought of 
the West , shows that the Western 
scholars were willing to accept the best 
of Indian thought and spread it through 
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their own works. Let this be acknow- 
ledged that there is a decided lack on 
the part of Indian educators and cul- 
tural leaders to assimilate the best of 
the West and incorporate that in Indian 
literature. In the case of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, it has done consider- 
able work in spreading Indian thought 
before the English-speaking world. The 
Theosophical Society and other organi- 
zations have done the same. But the 
time has come for Indians to make a 
systematic effort to increase the value 
of Indian literature. 

Regarding the low ebb of spiritual 
life in India, the blame lies with Indian 
leaders — her supposed spiritual leaders 
— who hugged “Tamasic life” and talk- 
ed of Mukti and Nirvana. They tried 
to ease their conscience by speaking of 
lack of spirituality in the West. Let us 
face facts. The curse of untouchability 
which might be regarded as a negation 
of the dignity of life, still retains the 
privileged position among a certain sec- 
tion of Hindus. They even try to invoke 
the great humbug of “spiritual inter- 
pretation” of this accursed outlook of 
life. Western culture has not imported 
“untouchability” in Hindu social life. 
It is the spiritual degradation of the 
Hindus which made it possible for un- 
touchability to acquire a significant 
position in Hindu social life. Swaini 
Vivekananda in his memorable speeches 
— From Colombo to Almora — denounced 
this cancer in Hindu spiritual life. For 
spiritual and cultural regeneration of 
India, every man and woman who be- 
lieves in “God-in-man” should try to 
eradicate the curse of untouchability 
which is a terrible hindrance to true 
spiritual life. 

Some Indian teachers see lack of 
spiritual life in every expression of 
material progress. But this attitude is 
wrong even if it comes from a Mahatma. 


Narrow puritanism, like sectarianism 
had no place in the spiritual life which 
was the ideal of the sages of India. They 
did not preach of mere ascetism; but 
they upheld Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha. They pointed out that the 
great Janaka was a Rajarshi; and it 
required greater spirituality to become 
a Rajarshi than to be a mendicant. 

I hold that in the days of real spiritual 
ascendancy of India, there was Indian 
supremacy in the field of science and 
material prosperity. In the new dawn 
of Indian awakening, there are signs of 
real rejuvenation. In Acharya P. C. 
Ray we see an example. He lives the 
simple life of a sage, but as the founder 
of the new school of Indian Chemists, 
he is ever active in spreading scientific 
knowledge; the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works and other indus- 
trial enterprises sponsered by him are 
aiding the people to solve the problem 
of poverty. Acharya Ray is a real sage 
because of his lofty personal life. He 
is a sage because he is endeavouring 
to spread “knowledge.” He is a sage 
because he is anxious to ameliorate 
human misery by reducing poverty. 
India needs more of this type of spiritual 
leaders. 

India’s degradation came as the 
result of the awful Karma of the nation. 
A Vedantist never acknowledges defeat ; 
he is never a pessimist. He believes in 
making “victory out of defeat,” 
through true “Purushakar,” i.e. 9 cons- 
cious efforts for creating better condi- 
tions. Away with the filth of degrada- 
tion in Hindu society and let us all work 
to bring about that change which will 
be a great heritage for Humanity. 

Taraknath Das, 
Baden-Baden , Germany. 

June %3> 1931 . 



AFTER THREE YEARS’ STAY IN INDIA 


By Madeline R. Harding 


At the end of nearly three years in 
India it is good to look back and con- 
sider how far one’s present view on 
certain matters harmonize with those 
formed before leaving England. So 
often when one becomes personally 
familiar with scenes and conditions, 
which previously were looked at from 
a view-point of thousands of miles 
away, one is apt to lose some of the 
enthusiasm, some of the idealism with 
which one had surrounded people and 
things. There are many matters which 
might be briefly reviewed — for instance, 
the poverty of India. In England one 
could never have visualized such a 
condition of poverty and disease as 
exists. But it is not these negative con- 
ditions and their apparent causes upon 
which one would like to dwell, but upon 
the positive views formed and the ideals 
entertained, particularly with reference 
to the religious life of India. 

Several years ago, before ever the 
thought of leaving England would have 
seemed at all possible, a definite con- 
clusion had been come to that the one 
great need of England was an under- 
standing of the broad basis of the 
Advaita Vedanta teaching and that only 
in that understanding could she find her 
own soul; that only in that under- 
standing could the misery and discord 
of the world be helped; that only in 
that understanding could there be a 
true bond of fellowship between 
England and India and the world. 

The extraordinary ignorance of 
Western people generally on most 
matters relating to India, particularly 
on the subject of religion — the phase 
which had become so dear after coming 


into touch with Swami Vivekananda’s 
works, struck one with wonder. How 
could missionaries, to take only one 
class of persons, have been living in 
India and travelling backwards and 
forwards for a century or so, and yet 
the British people remain adamatit in 
the belief that India was one of the 
heathen nations to be included in our 
missionary hymns and prayers and 
appeals ? With what gusto one used to 
sing those missionary hymns and with 
what gusto thousands sing them to-day, 
firmly believing that 

“They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain.” 

One now longs that these Christians, 
many of them truly earnest souls, could 
know something of the wonderful 
spiritual teaching of India and get some 
realization of what they could learn of 
her. 

Church dogmas are surely largely 
responsible for the misunderstanding 
which exists between East and West. 
The doctrine of the Atonement made 
by Jesus the Christ is perhaps the 
greatest stumbling block. According 
to Christian teaching all men must 
believe in this in order to obtain salva- 
tion. They must believe, too, that 
God looks upon all the righteousness of 
man, no matter how holy and self- 
sacrificing a man’s life may be, as 
“filthy rags.” They must believe that 
God can behold man only when washed 
in the blood of Jesus Christ, who on the 
Cross shed that blood for the remission 
of the sins of the world. And yet 
Jesus himself made no such claim. He 
said, “I can of mine own self do no- 
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thing.” And He said, ‘‘Call me not 
good, there is none good but one and 
that is God.” If ever there was a true 
Advaita Vedantist, it was Jesus the 
Christ ! If only Christians would preach 
the At-one-7ncnt which Jesus came to 
manifest to mankind and not atone- 
ment ! 

Another point which has been em- 
phasized since coining to this country 
has been that, if only missionaries had 
some knowledge of the spiritual life of 
India and a little realization of the 
ignorance of the ordinary Britisher in 
matters concerning India, they would 
surely, make a point of not perpetua- 
ting the blunder of Christopher 
Columbus. So much misunderstanding 
of India would be avoided if mission- 
aries from the interior of South 
America, for instance, where they have 
been working amongst the most un- 
civilized tribes, when speaking to large 
congregations in the Churches in 
England, would not refer to these tribes 
as Indians . On several occasions one 
has felt absolutely convinced that only 
a handful of people have distinguished 
them from the real Indo-Aryan. The 
name Indian meant just one and the 
same thing to them. After one such 
address it was impossible to refrain from 
remonstrating with the preacher and to 
say that, considering the ignorance 
which existed about India, it was only 
right that they should refer to such 
people as such and such a tribe in 
Central South America. He agreed it 
might be better. 

Is it any wonder that the writer was 
once asked whether the Indian people 
are very wild now ! or that a doctor 
in big practice was surprised to learn 
that any Indian could read or write ! 

At the end of three years here one 
finds that the views formed on the 
important question of religion are 
greatly emphasized. As one has be- 


come more closely acquainted with even 
a small part of the spiritual knowledge 
of India, and as, on the other side, the 
instances of ignorance have been multi- 
plied, the more one feels certain of the 
view formed long ago, that the great 
need of the present time, is propaganda 
work in England (not political, there are 
plenty of people to talk politics) but 
propaganda work dealing with Indian 
civilization and her spiritual under- 
standing. 

England may be material in her out- 
look but all the same she is greatly 
influenced by her religious leaders. Men 
who have no religious convictions are 
largely led by Church teaching, without 
thinking for themselves. Only a little 
while ago in Calcutta an English busi- 
ness friend expressed horror when told 
that another had not been Christened 
as a baby, according to the Church of 
England rites. The conversation passed 
on to other matters, when something 
being said about life after death aroused 
the greatest indignation in this same 
man, who said, ‘‘1 don’t want to hear 
that nonsense; at death all is ended.” 
Yet this man was horrified that his 
friend had not received Christian 
baptism ! 

These people are, of course, to a great 
extent, a class by themselves — those 
who appear to look upon the Church as 
a respectable social organization. They 
respect and outwardly follow its com- 
mands. They will even take upon 
themselves vows of renunciation on 
behalf of an infant about to be baptized. 
In reply to the solemn question asked 
by the priest, “Dost thou, in the name 
of this child, renounce the devil and 
all his works, the vain pomp and glory 
of the world, with all covetous desires 
of the same, and the carnal desires of 
the flesh, so that thou wilt not follow, 
nor be led by them?” they boldly 
answer, “I renounce them all.” Imme- 
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diately afterwards this renunciation if 
frequently celebrated by drinking 
alcohol, dancing and feasting. How 
different from the renunciation one has 
personally beheld in India ! At this 
same baptismal ceremony these spon- 
sors have to confess their faith in many 
things, even in the impossible. They 
are asked, “Dost thou believe in the 
Holy Ghost ; the holy Catholic Church ; 
the Communion of Saints; the Remis- 
sion of sins; the Resurrection of the 
flesh; and everlasting life after death ?” 
And they boldly reply, “All this I 
steadfastly believe.” 

But notwithstanding those to whom 
religion is more or less merely a respect- 
able form because they have no per- 
sonal experience of anything higher, 
there is a great community in England 
who, although holding what many of 
us look upon as mere creeds and 
dogmas, try to put into practice 
Christian teaching as they have been 
taught to look at it. They earnestly 
believe that there is no salvation for 
anyone who docs not accept Jesus as 
the only Saviour, and that only by 
an act of faith in believing in His 
atonement can man be saved. These 
people, except in rare instances, have 
no knowledge of any religion but their 
own and, of course, India being a 
heathen nation, it would never have 
occurred to them that she had any con- 
tribution to make ! Missionaries have 
told them all that is necessary to know 
about India ! These people earnestly 
believe that it is a God-given commis- 
sion to help to convert India by giving 
their money and sympathy to mission- 
ary work, if not by personal effort, so 
convinced are they that the Christian 
religion is the only revelation of God. 
They are also firm believers in the 
absolute justice and righteousness of 
their own country in her relations with 
all other nations, particularly those 


ruled by her. If one tells them some 
incident about certain conditions exist- 
ing in India, they reply, “England 
would never allow such a thing as that,” 
and they have to be convinced by proof 
that such a thing really does exist. 
Many of this class of people in the 
same way as they have taken their 
religion by proxy, have formed their 
outlook on other conditions also. Good 
people most of them, but needing to be 
shown the other side. It has never 
occurred to them that there is any other 
side but their own ! 

And so during these three years here 
the conviction has become stronger and 
stronger that what is needed to bring 
about an understanding between the 
people of India and England is propa- 
ganda work on these questions. To the 
so-called Christians — those who merely 
label themselves as such because 
England is called “Christian England,” 
as well as to the earnest believers, it 
would be a marvellous revelation if the 
broad basis of Advaita Vedanta were 
placed before them, in simple form, 
through the medium of meetings in 
Church halls and other ‘places. By the 
broad basis it is meant the world- 
embracing truth that every man and 
woman the world over is inherently 
Divine, the Divinity being hidden only 
by mists of ignorance. The Christian 
Bible too says, “A mist came up and 
watered the whole face rf the earth.” 
This caused the Aposlle Ihuil to say 
centuries afterwards, “Now we sec 
through a glass darkly.” 

Sometimes in England when the 
writer spoke to people on this Vedanta 
it was a revelation to them that, after 
all, they may not be condemned sinners 
lying under a curse brought upon them 
by the first man Adam, each with a 
separate soul to be lost or saved accord- 
ing to their acceptance or not of the 
atoning work done by Jesus Christ on 
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the Cross; but that the One Life, the 
One Self is already the Life and the 
Self of all men of every race and colour 
and creed. 

Such propaganda work one cannot 
but believe would have great results, 
perhaps not in the deeply spiritual sense, 
but in the matter of the attitude taken 
up towards India and her people, and 
would bring nearer an understanding of 
what brotherhood means in its deepest 
sense. It would also bring an accept- 
able spiritual understanding to many 
who now fight shy of religious organiza- 
tions based on dogmas ; and they being 
the thinking ones, might indeed prove 
to be the nucleus of a great movement. 
Propaganda of this nature, one feels, 
needs to be undertaken primarily by a 
few English people who have some 
knowledge of these truths, however 
good it would be for an Indian teacher 
to carry it further and to be prepared 
to explain points and answer questions. 
This is, of course, altogether apart from 
the desirability of a Vedanta Society 
which might not appeal to the bulk of 
the English people but only to those of 
deeper spirituality. A series of meet- 
ings throughout England during the 
Round Table Conference would bear a 
lot of weight and, being based on a 
religious aspect, would create a better 
feeling and have a wonderful effect on 
the attitude of the English people to- 
wards India. Even Indian students in 
England would be helped and encour- 
aged, particularly now that so much is 
being written and spoken on the “Colour 
Bar.” 

Once when mentioning the need of 
such a propaganda to a prominent 
Indian friend, he replied, “Yes, it 
would be good but India is now averse 
to begging any further of England.” 
But this is not a question of begging; 
it is a matter of putting right many mis- 
understandings. This it is necessary to 


do from all standpoints. When India 
gains her freedom it will be just as 
necessary that England and other 
countries should understand something 
of the outlook of the people who have 
been so much before the eyes of the 
whole world during their bondage. 

England is very small geographically 
and the expenses needed for such an 
undertaking are proportionately small. 
But as usual it is often the people who 
could best do such work who are held 
back for the need of necessary funds 
for expenses. A small sum would be 
sufficient to reach all the chief centres 
of England. Also such meetings would 
answer the oft-repeated question, why 
missionary work has not been success- 
ful in India (and incidentally never will 
be) among the educated classes, or 
among those who already hold the 
deep, satisfying, all-embracing Vcdantic 
truths. 

Truth, too, has been often distorted 
both here and in England as to what 
the Hindus believe. As a particular 
woman after visiting this country 
generalized the very worst social con- 
ditions, so some religious superstitions 
have been generalized by others. Once 
when listening to an address in the 
United Provinces on “What the Hindus 
believe,’ ’ given by a Christian mission- 
ary who had been here twenty years, 
one felt alternate surprise and indigna- 
tion, and yet a certain amount of 
sympathy for him in his ignorance. 
Among many other things we were told 
that the Hindu knows nothing of a God 
of Love; that he would laugh if you 
spoke to him about a God of Love and 
would say, “We believe only in Gods 
to fear who can do us harm; that is 
why we worship them. If He is a God 
of Love there would be no need to wor- 
ship Him.” Just two paragraphs only 
taken from Swami Vivekananda’s 
Bhakti or Devotion from among 
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many other passages, were sufficient to 
contradict in the papers the following 
day the whole of these statements. 
Many other amazing things we were 
told. They appeared to be related in 
good faith and not with any vindictive- 
ness. Is it surprising, in face of such 
ignorance, that England should look 
upon India as heathen ? This is the 
sort of stuff too often dished up in 
England to large congregations of 
interested persons, who would be just 
as interested to learn the truth, if put 
before them intelligently. 

And so since coming to India the need 
of the West, and England in particular, 
to be given some light on the Advaita 
Vedanta has been tremendously empha- 
sized, for one has now seen personally 
the wonderful influence it brings to 
bear on its followers and how ignorant 
the great Western Nations are of these 
truths. 

Another conclusion arrived at since 
coming to this country is that here can 
be found Christians in a degree rarely 
found in the countries called Christian. 
Here it is not a matter of dogma or 
creed but, in innumerable instances, one 
has seen exemplified the very life one 
has at times idealized as to what a real 
Christian should be, according to the 
simple teaching of Jesus the Christ. 
Here one sees literally carried out the 
truth, “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” Here can be seen renuncia- 
tion to a degree one would never have 
deemed possible, and this among men 
of education, learning and intellec- 
tuality, who couple with it the greatest 
activity for the welfare of their fellow 
beings. Sometimes, when material 
comforts make an extra appeal, one has 
wondered whether these things have 
lost their temptation for them. But 
all one can see is the carrying out of 
the command of Jesus, “Be ye in the 


world but not of it.” They seem to 
have passed the rubicon, or in other 
words they seem to have had the God- 
realization for which they strive and 
the lower things have become unattrac- 
tive to them, more unattractive than 
the underworld of our great cities would 
be to the ordinary nice-minded, good- 
living person. It is only when being 
brought into contact with them that 
one can understand how in India people 
will worship a great soul as God; one 
often feels inclined to do so oneself. 
Here only has one seen the command 
of Jesus, “Love the Lord, thy God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbour as 
thyself,” carried out in its fulness. 
Here one can learn that the Sermon on 
the Mount is not an impossible ideal 
and the question need not be discussed, 
as has been done so often in the West, 
whether those priceless Beatitudes were 
not intended to remain in abeyance until 
the reign of Jesus Christ upon earth, 
an event which so many earnest 
Christians are awaiting. Years ago 
Sister Nivedita wrote, “The outstand- 
ing impression that I have gathered is 
that this is a people with a curious 
habit of producing great men. . . . 
Of such India has more than her share 
numerically. ... In Renunciation, in 
Devotion India stands supreme.” 

In England people will often reject 
Christianity because they do not see 
much resemblance to what they under- 
stand should be a Christlike life. Could 
they but come here they would see that 
the ideals Jesus set before the world 
are essentially based on Eastern culture 
and that whether we call those who 
carry them out Hindus or Christians 
matters not. The chief difference is 
that here they are free of all dogmas 
which have been such a stumbling block 
to many in Christian countries. If any 
of one’s own country-people should read 
these impressions and ask wherein the 
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difference lies, one would answer it is in 
Renunciation , the true meaning of which 
is understood in India. In England we 
all try to hold on to our material com- 
forts and possessions so far as possible. 
We try to save up for the “rainy 
day,” in spite of the injunction, 
“Take no thought for the morrow what 
ye shall eat or wherewithal shall yc be 
clothed, for your Heavenly Father 
knoweth yc have need of all these 
things.” As one looks at the devoted 
lives here one cannot but see that great 
Swami Vivekananda was right when he 
said, “Renunciation, and renunciation 
alone, is the real secret of all Realisa- 
tion.” 


One other point that strikes one is 
that in spite of this renunciation one 
looks in vain to see any austerity, self- 
righteousness or air of superiority among 
those who have made that renunciation. 
True humility, love and understand- 
ing loom big in their lives. One 
never feels repelled but always attracted 
and left with a yearning to learn their 
secret oneself and the hope that one day 
our Western people will be attracted by 
this simplicity and beauty of life. For 
three years one has watched this flow 
of spirituality without ever an ebb, and 
as one looks it seems becoming such a 
mighty current that it must irresistibly 
carry myriads of souls along with it. 


IN A PHILOSOPHICAL MOOD 


By Pkof. M. H. Syed, M.A., L.T. 


With regard to the Absolute Reality 
beyond reverently averring and stating 
Its undoubted existence nothing more is 
said by the ancient philosophical think- 
ers of India. It is generally mentioned 
as “That;” or “Not This, Not This.” 
Unless a man, in the course of his aeons 
of evolutions, becomes “as perfect as his 
Father in Heaven,” nay, attains the 
stage of Ishvara, it is not possible for 
him to know anything about It. It was 
therefore that Herbert Spencer also 
termed It as unknowable, and so it is 
for human beings. But this does not 
mean that the human desires and aspi- 
rations regarding Divine wisdom will 
ever remain unfulfilled and totally un- 
satisfied. In the Para-Brahma a centre 
of consciousness is formed which is 
designated as Ishvara. This condition- 
ed Brahman, Logos of the soul, is the 
only Supreme Reality for the embodied 


beings. “By devotion alone He is 
known as He is.” 

“The difficulty of those whose mind 
is set on the Unmanifested is greater, 
for the path of the Unmanifested is hard 
for the embodied to reach,” says Sri 
Krishna. The ‘embodied beings,’ can 
only rise to Him through the beneficent 
guidance and gracious help of their 
Elder Brothers of humanity who have 
had considerable experience of the path 
and who have perfected themselves by 
a long and tortuous course of evolution. 
The Endless, the Limitless has to limit 
Itself in order to be able to manifest 
Itself to the limited human beings. 
What a tremendous sacrifice is made 
for our sake ! ! 

The fully liberated and completely 
perfected beings have no necessity of 
keeping themselves in touch with the 
earth under the dominance of the Good 
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Law, and yet in their deep compassion 
and incomparable love they joyfully 
and most willingly keep a link between 
them and this world. They are ever 
ready to help their servants and true 
devotees. Nothing is wanting on their 
side, the difficulty lies on our part. We 
do not make sufficient and strenuous 
effort to raise ourselves to their level. 
An Indian poet has tersely put this idea 
in his own language. He says, “Without 
being utterly devoted to a divine-man 
it is not possible to attain the Divine 
Being.” 

* * 

No one is admitted into a reiined 
polished society unless he lias some 
refinement and polish in him. No cul- 
tured gentleman ever likes to associate 
himself with an uncouth and coarse 
type of man. Even on humanitarian 
ground this social rule cannot be taken 
exception to, if the people of the superior 
social rank treat their less fortunate 
brethren with tenderness and considera- 
tion and not with contempt and ridicule. 
Practically all the world-religions have 
emphatically enjoined on their followers 
that they should lead pure, unselfish 
lives and try to cultivate necessary 
moral virtues and attain necessary quali- 
fications before they can be fit to learn 
divine wisdom and “take refuge in the 
company of the holy ones” as a 
Buddhist would put it. 

That is one of the reasons why Lord 
Gautama Buddha never indulged in any 
metaphysical polemic, nor did he ever 
preach to the people anything about 
God or soul — things that are more un- 
derstood by Self-realization than by 
verbal discourse and hair-splitting con- 
troversy. When the preliminary con- 
ditions, namely the acquisition of 
virtues and cultivation of moral and 
spiritual qualifications, are fulfilled to 
the letter, the mind is controlled, desire 


is pacified, the eye of the Soul that 
vouchsafes this light, does not remain 
long fast-sealed. 

The necessity of the application of 
this simple but fundamental principle 
is obvious. Every one wants gold but 
dreads digging. The gold of spiritual 
enlightenment is within every body’s 
reach, provided we do not shirk the 
pains needed in its digging. In the 
long run when we reach our goal we 
shall be truly surprised to find that we 
ourselves were the object of our search 
and the light we were seeking was 
hidden within the innermost recesses of 
our own heart. The mystic poet Hafiz 
says, “For years together my heart 
longed for the precious cup of King 
Jamshed, but found out later on that 
it aspired for something that it already 
had.” 

* * 

The millennium is yet to come for 
every one of us, severally and indivi- 
dually. According to Hindu tradition 
collectively it might have come and gone 
for the race in the past; but according 
to the immutable law of evolution, 
growth and development, in the long 
run every one of us, without any excep- 
tion, is destined to enjoy its blessings. 

The four Yugas arc daily repeated in 
our life. There is a period of blissful 
innocence, adolescence, old age, decay 
and darkness, coming one after the 
other. In the course of a day also the 
four Yugas arc repeated. The morn- 
ing hours may be truly called Satya- 
yuga when everything is so calm, quiet 
and peaceful. The midday may be 
taken for the Trcta, the afternoon for 
the Dwapara, and the night for the 
Kali-yuga. Every soul has to pass 
through all these periodical stages be- 
fore it enters Nirvana and puts an end 
to the round of birth and death. The 
Cycle of good and evil is ever revolving 
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like a wheel. Sometimes one is predo- 
minating, sometimes another. In the 
end the whirling, moving, ever-revolv- 
ing wheel of life and death, good and 
evil, sorrow and joy ceases to move. It 
is then that a man is said to rise beyond 
good and evil, and attains the peace 
that passeth all understanding. 

# # 

The inward thoughts and feelings, 
images and impressions that are formed 
within our heart and mind, are as 
shifting, varying and changing and 
therefore unsubstantial, totally* unreli- 
able, as any outer phenomena. Our 
opinion about others and others’ im- 
pressions and views about us which 
make us so touchy and sensitive, and 
at times worry and wear us out to no 
little extent, have no intrinsic value in 
themselves, and therefore they do not 
matter much. More than half of our 
mental suffering is entirely due to this 
lack of understanding of the valueless- 
ness of what others think of us. The 
word ‘others’ implies various types and 
grades of people. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince any thoughtful man 
that most people are not sufficiently 
sensible and in general intelligence they 
arc yet like children. They do not 
know how to form opinions and hence 
their opinions and views do not count 
for much. We do not get ruffled if a 
child does something wrong, even if it 
abuses us we do not mind it. Why? 
Because we are fully convinced that the 
child has not sense enough to under- 
stand things properly. In the same 
way we should not take to heart if we 
arc harassed and bullied by men of 
small intelligence and little sense. They 
are no better than children. 

# * 


Complete renunciation of earthly de- 
sire and everything material is abso- 
lutely necessary ere wc can get a 
glimpse of things spiritual. The condi- 
tion is logical. If we have the slightest 
desire for any earthly object, we shall 
be dragged to the earth in spite of our- 
selves. Therefore wc should make 
ceaseless efforts to root out from our 
heart every kind of longing and desire. 
Nothing but “the disembodied, the 
eternal can help us.” 

* * 

The spiritual man by virtue of his 
higher life is more enlightened and 
wise than the worldly man in whom 
animal instincts still have predomi- 
nance. In many ways he is helpless, 
weak and dependent. Every one works 
according to his nature, his inborn 
characteristic. So the man of Knowl- 
edge (Gnan) should treat the worldly- 
minded man with pity and compassion 
and not with contempt. Tt is on this 
principle that the golden rule of return- 
ing good for evil is enjoined by some 
religions. If an ignorant man behaves 
in conformity with his own nature, why 
should the wise not act in conformity 
with his? 

So long as a man is conscious of his 
spiritual life, none of the pairs of op- 
posites, such as honour and dishonour, 
success and failure, gain and loss, joy 
and sorrow can possibly affect him. 
These pairs belong to the region of 
materiality which he has transcended. 
How can they sway him any more? 
The Spirit in man is wholly free from 
decay and death. It is ever the same. 
It can neither be elevated nor degraded. 
Having understood Its inherent nature 
one should not feel insulted or dis- 
honoured. 
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By Srimati 

20th June , 1020. Visit to Pudup- 
patti. 

Reached the place at 9-30 a.m. 

I sat on the front pial of the village 
headman’s house. Since the people had 
not known of my arrival, for ten minutes 
nobody came. The headman was away. 
The women of his house did not wel- 
come me. Then I asked some passers- 
by, if there was nobody in the house. 
Then the woman of the house came out 
and asked me to be seated. I asked her 
if the people would have then any 
leisure and if she was free. She said, 
“People would have leisure. But they 
do not know of your arrival. Please sit 
down. I shall arrange to inform them 
and call them here.” I told her to 
gather the women, and went meanwhile 
to visit the school. 

* * * 

The teachers were not present. The 
headman said that one of the teachers 
had gone to Srirangam and the other 
would be coming shortly. I said to the 
boys, “You are all Reddis and therefore 
Vaishnavas. Please recite Thcruvaimo- 
ly, or the story of Dhruva or Prahlada.” 
The headman also approved. The boys 
recited Theruvaimoly, but it was with- 
out music or rhythm. Then I told them 
how sweet it would be if sung properly, 
and demonstrated it in Raga Blutpal 
and in Raga Bkuvri Kalynni . They 
liked it immensely and prayed to be 
taught. I taught them the song. Then 
I said to them, “You should remember 
that life’s purpose is to reach God. You 
should not think that the lessons of this 
school are the be-all and end-all of life. 
You should learn of our Dharmas.” 
Then I told them of the true purpose of 


Bhagirathi 

study and also taught them songs of 
patriotism and of love to animals. They 
wrote them down eagerly. The head- 
man wished me to visit again some other 
day. I promised and came away. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the women had gathered. 
But none would come near me. I felt 
sorry for them. I then turned to the 
men and asked, “Is this the nature of 
your women ?” T then said to the 
women : 

“Am 1 a ferocious animal? I am also 
a woman like you. Why arc you keep- 
ing yourselves off from me and standing 
aloof? Why do you fear? Why so 
much shyness? In useful and beautiful 
matters you feel such hesitation and 
shyness. Well, 1 will just remind you 
of how you behave on other occasions. 
Listen to it and then tell me whether 
your present shyness is right? Suppose 
a snake bites someone. Would you not 
then rush there even elbowing a crowd 
of men, and not minding even your 
clothes and hair? Where is your fear 
then and where is your shyness? Be- 
sides, when a quarrel arises, you forget 
who is around and fight; furiously. You 
then seem to be possessed.” When I 
said so, all laughed. “So,” I said, 
“come near me.” Ten of them 
came and sat near me. Then I said to 
the others, “Now that these have come, 
can you also not comer But I think 
I know your reason. You think you 
can later on mock at these ten women 
for sitting down in the presence of 
men; and you are unwilling to lose 
the advantage by joining them in 
their error ! I quite appreciate your 
motive.” “Amma (the lady) hits us 
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hard all round ! Well ! Amma ! please 
begin your talk. We shall listen,” said 
one of them. “I have not come here 
for fun,” said I, “It is my purpose to 
remove this blunt obstinacy from you 
all.” They stood silent. Then I stood 
up and said, “Well ! then I shall come 
and stand with you amidst the prickly 
peas, and say what I have to say. One 
who wishes to serve people must not 
fear suffering. It is said that Mahomed, 
the great Prophet, asked people to come 
and listen to his words of joy : but the 
people did not respond. Then he said, 
‘If mountain will not come to Mahomed, 
Mahomed will go to the mountain,’ and 
himself went among the people. He 
loved and served them undergoing 
great suffering. If he had not under- 
gone such suffering, would we have got 
such great saints as Kabir, Ramdass, 
Mathan Sahib ? So a worker must 
adjust : only then will your hearts be 
moved, and give response.” 1 said 
that and moved to go and sit among 
them, near the prickly peas. When I 
did this, they all came and joined me 
where I was. 

* * * 

At this time the people began talking 
among themselves about me, thinking 
that I did not hear. What they were 
saying was this : “Why does this 
woman come here all alone? Is she a 
woman? Has she been expelled from 
the Brahmin community for immora- 
lity ? Else why should a Brahmin 
woman come amongst us, poor up- 
country folk? Besides they say that 
she teaches songs to people without 
asking for remuneration. How can this 
be ! Surely there must be some deceit- 
ful motive behind.” I watched and 
listened while I sang. For I did not 
want to waste God’s words on an un- 
willing or suspicious audience. So I 
told them, “Please ask openly about 
what you are discussing. It will clear 


up misunderstanding. Openness is 
always good. I shall also be pleased if 
you treat me candidly.” Some said, 
“How can we say? We feel afraid and 
also shy to speak out what is in our 
mind.” “You have no shyness or fear 
when thinking, and talking ill of others 
among yourselves behind their back. 
You keep then no restraint on your 
words and thoughts; your shyness is 
only in getting the matter cleared up; 
that shows you love to spread scandal 
and not to stop it. You are content 
to cat and drink and live an animal 
life without any thought of God, spend- 
ing time in idleness and by slandering 
others. For this kind of life you do not 
feel ashamed. You are shy only to ask 
me anything openly.” I said these 
words with a loving smile and without 
any anger. At this Ramaswami 
Reddiar, Paimai , or chicfman of the 
village said to the women, “You were 
not ashamed when you were talking 
scandal among yourselves. Then why 
feel you shy to tell the lady and get 
everything cleared ? Speak out ; the 
lady is loving and kind. We should 
not wrong her.” Then I said, “You 
need not speak out from fear of him 
as he is the chicfman. Speak out if you 
feel it right to do so and not other- 
wise.” One of the women was named 
Chittu. She turned to one of the women 
who were talking scandal and said, “The 
lady (mother) has stopped the story, she 
was relating to us all, and is asking you 
so lovingly and earnestly. Can you not 
answer her for the sake of us all?” 
That woman said, “Let Amma (the 
lady) say what I was speaking. Then 
I shall state yes or no.” Then 1 said 
to her, “You said, ‘This lady has com c 
alone !’ I do not want to repeat the 
rest of what you said. I am not angry 
with you. I am only sorry and feel 
pity for you. God once came to the 
world as a man, called Jesus Christ. 
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People nailed him to a Cross : and yet 
he did not get angry with the people 
but only prayed for them. His memory 
helps me to have sympathy for your 
faults and ignorance and to pray for 
you. But Thiruvallwar, the great 
Tamil saint has said, ‘A wound caused 
by fire heals up, not so a wound caused 
by an evil tongue.’ I am not offended 
at your talk, but it will affect you 
adversely. For words do us good or 
harm according to how we employ 
them. Let me explain the matter to 
you.” Then I quoted the following 
verses from the Srimad Bhagavatam 
singing them with feelings and explained 
the meaning in detail. 

May the motions of our mind have 
Krishna's lotus feet as their hold; may 
our speech he of Him , and our body 
in His service. 

sfe: n<Tf 11 

May our speech he ever engaged in 
speaking of Thy graces; our ear , in 
listening to the talk of Thee ; our hands , 
in deed of service , our mind , in Thy 
feet; our head in bowing down to the 
world xvhich is Thy abode ; our sight in 
seeing the holy men xeho are Thy 
embodied forms. 

ft I 

UlltiMTOi: II 

This , our mind-elephant scorched by 
the ivild fire of sorrow , oppressed xeith 
thirst, had a plunge into the sxceet 
nectar stream of Thy talk. At once it 
forgot all idea of the xvild fire , and does 


not come out : like one xvho has reached 
Brahman. 

When I had finished explanation, the 
women said, “Now we know what 
is good and what is bad, and what are 
our duties. Nobody has explained 
these matters to us before. Without 
being told and taught all these, what 
can we do but talk scandal or only 
about our maize fields? Even our men 
do not know all this. Just ask them. 
Do not you see them sitting and listen- 
ing quite as much awe-struck as wc 
arc?” Then one of the women said to 
me, “Mother ! Now just tell us how we 
should behave with our husbands.” 

“As to your duties as wives,” said I, 
“first, see the premises of your house. 
Arc they fit for people to come and sit 
on ? Look at the betel- juice-spittings all 
about ! You wash your legs and vessels 
just in front of your house and make it 
dirty and wet. You keep the water for 
the cattle uncovered and unclean and 
leave it to rot for three or four days. 
Mosquitoes and flies breed there in 
plenty. The cattle drink this water. 
Their milk gets impure and causes 
disease. From the spittings and the 
dung, and rotten water all about, 
and from your habit of using house 
precincts as lavatory many serious 
diseases are caused that become ravag- 
ing. Our houses and precincts must 
first be kept clean, neat and beautiful. 

“Next, look at the front space. 
Prickly peas, wild bushes and thorns 
greet your eyes. They seem to be an 
emblem of what your heart will look 
like. Now, some ten of you at least 
must with one mind keep your houses, 
premises, and front space clean and in- 
viting. If you can do so, your hus- 
bands will get drawn to you and your 
homes. 

“Then see also your hair, there is no 
trace of its being oiled and cleaned. 
Your hair is wild and dirty. You don’t 
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clean and wash it daily. So a stink of 
perspiration comes from it. It is full 
of lice. Your clothes too are dirty. 
The dust of the maize fields and of the 
tlireshed corn has coated your bodies, 
mixed with the dirt of the perspiration. 
All these make you unhealthy and dirty. 
Tn all this you must be clean and nice. 

“Again, look at the vessels in your 
homes; how dirty and rusted they are 
and how repulsive ! 

“When your husbands come, you are 
often found in other houses talking 
scandal. You should keep all things 
clean, keep water, etc., ready and await 
the arrival of the men after their work. 
When they come home you should not 
assail them with tales of your troubles 
or needs, but greet them cheerfully. 
After they have had their meal and 
rested, then you may relate those 
matters, with love and with a sense of 
responsibility. 

“Besides, women are like (lowers. 
Like (lowers you must be sweet and nice, 
and should cheer the hearts of people 
and lift them to Cod. It is because 
women are not really like (lowers, that 
children are born with demoniacal 
nature, people in the land develop 
beastly tendencies and live like beasts. 
Nay, they are worse than beasts : for 
the beasts do not drink and quarrel, and 
make mischief. 

“If we reflect for a while, we can 
come to know of many of our defects 
and form resolutions to remove them : 
even this little opportunity we do not 
give to our soul. Not only do wc deem 
this needless, but some of us do really 
kill our souls.” 

One of the women was named Virani- 
mat. She said, “What you say is quite 
true and we also wish to be so. But 
first listen to the conditions in this 
village and then tell us how to do all 
that here,” 


“Relate your circumstances; then we 
shall see,” said I. 

“Mother !” said she, “suppose I clean 
my body, clothes, and do my hair and 
appear neat, do you know what my 
neighbours will say? They will criticise 
me as given to foppery. What shall I 
say to them?” 

I replied, “Are you concerned with 
your husbands or with the village 
women ! Whose opinion and happiness 
should you really mind?” 

Ramaswami Reddiar said, “Well said, 
mother ! They only try to find expuses.” 

Then T said to the women, “Will not 
one or two of you at least, for the sake 
of ihe earnest appeal I make, be clean, 
pure and mindful of your husbands 
rather than of the seandal-mongering 
village women? I am deeply pained at 
this your state.” One of the women 
called Muthu rose and said, “Mother! 
Here l am, ready to respond to your 
appeal. I at least shall carry out all 
LhuL you say. Please come here after a 
week and see what at least some of us 
have done.” 

Then I passed on to another point. I 
said, “You are all Rcduis. Sri Krishna 
is your favourite Deity. I shall tell you 
something of Him, listen.” 

“Who is Krishna?” said they. “Ex- 
cept that some of us wear Kamanin on 
our forehead we do not know much of 
Krishna. Do tell us of Him.” 

I began, “He who made us all is 
Krishna. The sun and the moon, the 
rain and the wind serve us at Ilis com- 
mand. If we really love Him and serve 
Him by being kind and loving to all 
beings, He will bless us and give us 
real happiness. If we do not serve Him 
thus, then there is famine and pestilence 
in the land and we suffer. So, how- 
ever much we suffer, we must have a 
firm hold on God and persevere on the 
path of God. Only then can we pros- 
per, and get his Grace.” 
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Then I described Krishna’s birthday. 
All enjoyed it. After this I went to the 
school. There they requested me to 
sing again the songs and Slokas which 
I sang to the women. For the sake of 
the boys, I sang songs of devotion to the 
Motherland. I then told them the 
story of ‘The old man, the bundle of 
sticks and his sons,’ and also the story 
of ‘The dove king and the fowler’s net,’ 
and impressed on them the need of co- 
operation. One of the children asked 
me to sing again the song of the Mother- 
land. I then told them the story of 
Prahlada. Some of the boys said, 
“When we read the self-same story, 
mother, it is not half so interesting.” 

Meanwhile some of the men said to 
me, “Mother ! we have to work all day 
long. IIow can we love and pray to 
God as did Prahlada?” I said, “It is 
not necessary to sit in a holy place to 
think of God. You may be thinking of 


Him all the time you are doing your 
work. You will then find your work 
also prospering.” “Very well,” said 
they, “we shall try this method.” 

Then I took leave of them as it was 
getting late. Before I came, I asked 
Ramaswami Reddiar to persuade at 
least 25 girls to attend the school. He 
promised to do so and requested me to 
give some more words of advice to the 
women. But as it was late and I had 
to go four miles off and then cook my 
food, I could no longer wait. I promised 
that if they carried out at least one of 
the suggestions I had made, I would, if 
necessary come there daily and speak to 
them. They all agreed. Before taking 
leave, I again urged them to do all 
things for the sake of God, and to be 
fearless in doing what was right. And 
singing some songs of prayer I came 
away. 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 


Report for 19:10 


Tiie Charitable Dispensary has been doing 
ils humble work of service among the hill 
people for the last 27 years through its 
Outdoor and Indoor Departments. The 
institution is proving more and more useful 
to the people with the lapse of years. The 
Dispensary is within the precincts of 
Advaita Ashrama and is conducted with 
great efficiency under the charge of a 
monastic member of the Ashrama, whose 
knowledge of Medical Science qualifies him 
for this work. Patients come to the Dis- 
pensary from far and near. The Doctor 
also goes round the villages to render service 


to such patients as are not able to come 
to the Indoor Hospital. Service is rendered 
to all irrespective of caste, creed or sex. 

The total number of patients relieved 
during the year at the Outdoor Dispensary 
was 5,014, of which 4,010 were new eases 
and 1,004 repealed eases. Of these new 
eases 1,965 were men, 921 women and 1,124 
children. Tn the Tndoor Hospital the total 
number treated was 203, of which 173 were 
discharged cured, 24 left treatment, 5 died 
and 1 was in the Hospital at the end of the 
year. 


STATEMENT OF DISEASES 
(Indoor Included) 


Dysentery 

... 108 

Syphilis 

76 

Enteric Fever 

8 

Malarial Fevfer ... 

73 

Eonococial Infection 

40 

Influenza 

21 
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Pneumonia 

12 

Diseases of the Stomach ... 

... 

229 

Relapsing Fever 

10 

Diseases of the Intestines ... 


99 

Pyrexia of Uncertain Origin 

495 

Diseases of the Liver 

... 

21 

Rheumatic Fever 

50 

All other Diseases of the Digestive 


Small-Pox 

10 

System 

... 

241 

Worms 

79 

Acute Inflammation of the Lymphatic 


All other Infective Diseases 

9 

Glands 

... 

53 

Anaemia 

76 

Diseases of the Urinary System 

... 

84 

Diseases due to Disorders of Nutrition 


Diseases of the Generative System 

... 

25 

and Metabolism 

131 

Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion 

11 

All other General Diseases 

78 

Inflammation (ulcerative) ... 


42 

Diseases of the Nervous System 

152 

OLhcr Diseases of the Skin 


297 

Diseases of the Eye 

847 

All other Local Diseases ... 


122 

Diseases of the Ear 

106 

Injuries (Local and General) 


93 

Diseases of the Nose 

6 

Tumour 


1 

Diseases of the Circulatory System ... 

8 

Operations 


58 

All Diseases of the Respiratory System 


? 

- 


except Pneumonia and Tuberculosis 

492 

Total 


4,213 

SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1930 



Receipts 


Expenditure 



Rs. 

A. P. 


Rs. 

A. p. 

Last Year's Balance ... 1,070 

13 7 

Medicines and Diet ... 

296 10 6 

Subscriptions and Donations ... 1,512 

0 0 

Instruments and Equipments ... 

13 

8 0 

Endowments ... ... 1,500 

0 0 

Establishment 

12 

0 0 

Interest ... ... 125 

0 0 

Doctor’s Maintenance and 





Travelling 

385 

9 3 



Miscellaneous including repairs 

80 

7 0 


— Total ... 788 2 9 

Total ... 4,807 13 7 Balance ... 4,019 10 10 


AN APPEAL 


We cordially thank all our donors who 
by their continued support have made it 
possible for us to be of some service to 
humanity in these distant hills. Our 
thanks are specially due to Babu Brij- 
nandan Prasad, Advocate, Moradabad for 
an endowment of Us. 1,500, for one bed in 
memory of his wife, Sm. Chandi ; to a friend 
who likes to remain incognito for a donation 
of Rs. 200, for the purchase of medicines ; to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Morvi for 
his yearly donation of Ks. 350 and to 
Mr. M. Billimoria, Bombay, for a donation 
of Rs. 100. 

We have at present two rooms to accom- 
modate 4 patients in the Indoor Hospital, 
a number too small to meet the increasing 
demand. We are, therefore, contemplating 
the construction of a new ward of 8 beds 
with all accessories, which means an ex- 
penditure of at least Rs. 15,000, an amount 
which the Dispensary cannot afford at 


present. We, therefore, appeal to the 
generous public to extend their kind help 
to such a useful institution. 

We also appeal to the kind-hearted 
gentlemen for a Permanent Fund for the 
maintenance of the Dispensary and its 
Indoor Hospital of 12 beds. An endowment 
of Us. 1,500, will meet the cost of maintain- 
ing one bed. 

Donors desirous of perpetuating the 
memory of their departed friends or relatives 
may do so through this humanitarian work 
by bearing the costs of any of the above- 
mentioned wants of the Dispensary. 

Any contributions, however small, either 
for the building or for the upkeep of the 
Dispensary, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) Swami V ires w aranan da 
President , Advaita Asrama, 
P.O. Mayavati, 
Dt. Almora, U-P* 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMIIITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

« fMrV# # I 

wkiw&t stop* n *\ \\ 

Who 5 (expletive) f5tW qiOfft strives ( rrej that ) of the deluded 

one where Prcfa: suppression who delights in Self of the wise 

one that always spontaneous gw surely. 

41. Where 1 is control (of mind) for Lite deluded one who 
strives for it? It 2 is indeed always natural with the wise one 
who delights in Self. 

[' Where etc. — Perfect control of mind springs from complete detachment from 
body, mind, etc. It, therefore, negates all forms of activity, which presuppose identifica- 
tion of ourselves with them. 

2 It — control of mind.] 

wftw qjfsra i 

3*WWW»: II y^ || 

qifoi Someone hito of existence wm: one who thinks . someone else ^ 
fafalCTW one who thinks that nothing is qq rarely one th-twiw: one who 
thinks neither thus farifsi: free from distraction. 

42. Someone thinks that existence is and someone else, 
that nothing is. Rare' is the one who thinks neither and is thus 
calm. 

[' Rare etc. — When one realises the Self, he attains lenity. No thought whatsoever 
is possible for him as to the reality or unreality of the world. He is, therefore, perfectly 
calm and peaceful.] 

si g wm&i en: n y* n 

Men of bad intellect the Self pure one without a second 
wrafrr think g but owing to delusion ?r not know ( so ) 

as long as they live err: unhappy (sfef are) . 

43. Men of bad intellect think that the Atman is pure and 
one without a second but do 1 not know It through delusion, and 
are unhappy as long as they live. 

[* Do etc . — Because the thoughts of purity, unity and Self are inevitably associated 
with the thoughts of impurity, variety and non- Self. The Absolute is beyond relative 
knowledge.] 

Ekmj&c fiwh WT ii yy 
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Of one longing for liberation ffii: intellect support with- 

out 5f not fasnt remains g?nsi of the liberated one intellect ever Pi<.i^«qr 
without support fsr^WT free from desire ( remains ) ipi surely. 

44. The intellect of one who longs for liberation is not non- 
dependent 1 ; (but) the intellect of the liberated one is indeed 
ever self-dependent and free from desire. 

[’ Non-dependent etc. — See note 1, verse 40 of the present chapter.] 

feMu g lfo ft sfasi gfen: JJR^nfsk: | 

ftroftftH: The tigers of sense-objects seeing the frightened 

seeking refuge for attaining control and concentration at 

once cave enter. 

45. Seeing the tigers of sense-objects the frightened ones, 
seeking refuge, at once enter the cave for the attainment of 
control and concentration. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The opening article of this issue 
indicates how intimate was Swami 
Vivckananda’s knowledge of Indian 
affairs, gathered in his wanderings from 
one end of the country to the other and 
how deeply he was feeling for the radical 
solution of diverse Indian problems . . . 
Tat Tivam A si is a chapter from the 
writer’s contemplated book, Mysticism 
in the Upamsads. It may be known to 
many of our readers that Dr. Mahendra- 
nath Sircar, M.A. Ph.I). is the author, 
among several other books, of Mysticism 
in Bhagavat Gita , which has been 
warmly received both in the East and 
the West. In the present article Dr. 
Sircar very closely analyzes the ex- 
perience of the soul in its pilgrimage 
to the Infinite. . . . Dr. Taraknath 
Das’s letter raises some very important 
issues. Yes, the East cannot afford to 


reject the West; as a matter of fact, 
in modern times different countries have 
been so much knit together that it is 
possible for no country to isolate itself 
from the influence of the others. The 
wisest course should be to try to profit 
by one another’s experience. But. here 
one should be cautious in discriminating 
what is worthy of emulation and what 
should be discarded as poison ... It will 
be interesting to know from After Three 
years 9 slay in India what an English 
lady feels about the country. What 
a great contrast indeed with what an- 
other Western lady knew about India 
from a flying visit and confidently gave 
out to the world as gospel truths. The 
external universe is but the reflection 
of our inner world. Mrs. Madeline R. 
Harding is greatly in love with India. 
We hope to publish more of her writings 
in future. . . Prof. M. II. Sycd’s 
article, we have no doubt, will be found 
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stimulating. There is an undertone of 
deeply religious fervour in the present 
article as was also in the one we publish- 
ed in April last from his pen. . . . 
Srimati Bhagirathi is an orthodox 
Brahmin widow of Madras. For some 
time past she has been working among 
the so-called untouchables. In the 
beginning she had to meet with difficul- 
ties which would scare away any person 
with less grit and determination. We 
publish her experience of a day with the 
idea that it will serve as an eye-opener 
to those who talk of obstacles in the 
way of doing social service. 

MARSHAL FOCH AND KARMA- 
YOGA 

There is nothing so incompatible as 
religion and military life. But history 
docs not fail to supply instances of 
great generals who were withal deeply 
imbued with religious spirit. It is said 
by an intimate friend of Marshal Foch 
that faith and prayer played a great 
part in the formation of his character. 
Marshal Foch had an intense conviction 
that God as a supreme master controls 
the course of all events. When he was 
once praised for his military genius, he 
promptly protested and said, “No, no, 
genius has nothing to do with it. 1 
have thought, planned and reflected. 
But when everything had been con- 
sidered, I have never seen the way to 
solution. Finally, when the ‘Yes 5 had 
to be given on which thousands of lives 
were going to depend, / felt myself to 
be the blind instrument of Providence 

The idea that it was God who was 
working through him and he was simply 
a tool in the hands of God had been 
reiterated by him on more than one 
occasion. Yet he did not fail to exert 
himself to the utmost to snatch victory 
from his foes. Belief in God did not 
m ake him inert and idle. On this point 


he once said, “There is no need to con- 
fuse the miraculous with the providen- 
tial. Strictly, it is not proper to speak 
of the miracle of Marne, or the miracle 
of the Yser . . . the miracle of victory. 
This would be to disparage the tremen- 
dous part played by our troops. As 
far as I am concerned, when at an 
historic moment a clear vision is given 
to a man and the event proves that this 
clear vision has determined movements 
of enormous consequence, in an impor- 
tant war, I hold that this clear view 
(such as I think I had at Marne, at 
the Yser . . .) comes from a providen- 
tial influence in the hands of which man 
is an instrument, and that the triumphal 
decision is brought from on high by a 
will superior and divine. ” 

This sounds like the talk of a Karma- 
Yogin who finds inaction in action, and 
lights the enemies on the conviction of 
the truth of the saying, “Verily, by 
Myself have they been already slain ; 
be thou merely an apparent cause . . 

Amongst those two or three books 
which nourished the religious life of the 
great Marshal, Imitation of Jesus Christ 
was one. 

DR. TARAKNATII DAS’S LETTER 

Dr. Tara k natli Das deserves great 
thanks for taking so much interest in 
the welfare of his Motherland, though 
lie has to live far away. In his letter, 
which we are glad to publish elsewhere, 
we find one thing very striking. Unlike 
some of the impatient idealists, who in 
their anxiety to see India prosper 
politically and economically betray a 
great religious phoebia, Dr. Das recog- 
nizes the place of religion in national 
life : he is for ‘ k thc application of the 
teachings of the Vedanta in practical 
life;” working like a “Vedantist” 
against all discouraging circumstances, 
he wants to bring about “that change 
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which will be a great heritage for 
humanity.” But he is up against that 
mentality which encourages inertia in 
the name of religion. “In the days of 
real spiritual ascendency of India, there 
was Indian supremacy in the held of 
science and material prosperity.” That 
indicates that spirituality may live side 
by side with the national prosperity and 
that religion is not synonymous with 
poverty and misery. Poverty should not 
be held up as an ideal before the nation, 
and it is only in a healthy, prosperous 
nation that real religion can thrive 
just as it requires a strong physique 
to practise Tapasya for realizing Truth. 
But this is also certain that those who 
want God and nothing else will give up 
all other hankerings ; for God and 
mammon cannot go together. That is 
however an ideal only for the few ; and 
for that why should the rest build a 
philosophy of their poverty? 

No use quarrelling over whether 
llajarshi Janaka or the sage Sukadcva 
was better- no use also being busy 
making research as to how far, if 
at all, religion is the cause of the 
present downfall of India. The urgent 
need of the hour is to devise means 
as to how to uplift India from the mire 
of the present degradation and misery 
and to make a strong effort to make her 
healthy, strong and prosperous in every 
respect — all the while not forgetting that 
after all the end of life is to realize 
Truth, an example of which India has 
so clearly shown in her past history. 

ENTHRONING NEW GODS 

Children are not so much afraid of 
ghosts and hobgoblins as the modern 
people are of superstitions and ortho- 
doxies. The modern mind revels in 
being able to free itself more and 
more from the shackles of superstitious 
traditions and old beliefs. But such is 
the irony of fate, it has simply substi- 


tuted a fresh set of superstitions in 
place of those which it dreaded. If 
people will scrutinize the religious be- 
liefs of their forefathers to see if they 
can stand the test of reason, they will 
swallow anything that comes from the 
political demagogues. If the people 
nowadays arc trying to shake off all 
superstitions and meaningless customs 
of the society and the old generation, 
they arc lending themselves to the in- 
fluence of the superstitions of the print, 
superstitions of science and so on. 
They will not believe what is said in the 
scripture, though it may contain many 
tilings that are based on experience, 
but they will take to be true all that 
comes out in the morning newspaper. 
If they will think it as derogatory to 
their self-respect as a rational being to 
believe anything said by an old teacher, 
hoary with experiences, they will be 
easily moved by the harangue of their 
party leaders. If they will throw aside 
the teachings of the Prophets of reli- 
gion, they will enthrone in stead Pro- 
phets of science. Any word from a 
scientist will be taken as a gospel 
truth. From the beginning of the pre- 
sent century Einstein has been ruling 
the field of science with his theory 
which is said to be intelligible to a 
number of persons, who can be counted 
on the fingers. Recently at a meeting 
of the German Physical Society the 
Professor announces that all that he has 
said so long might not be true. With re- 
gard to this the Manchester Guardian 
says : “The present age is reputed to 
be sceptical and incredulous, but that 
is true only of its attitude to religious 
doctrine. To scientific and quasi-scicn- 
tific theory it turns a gaping recepti- 
vity. On that side it revels in the in- 
comprehensible. Professor Einstein s 
theory of relativity is understood by 
few; but it has been accepted in blind 
faith by the multitude. ^Now Einstein 
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himself shakes the foundation of their 

faith Einstein announced that 

‘a certain modification of the general 
theory of relativity might be needed as 
a result of Dr. Freundich’s observa- 
tions. 9 To most of us the modification 
will be as elusive as the main theory, 
but we shall believe in it none the less, 
just as there are said to be people with 
an imperturbable faith in the Thirty- 
nine Articles.” The fact is unless man 


realizes the final Truth, he must 
stumble from error to error. There is 
however this difference between religion 
and science : Beliefs in religion affect 
life much more vitally than those in 
science. And science has shown greater 
capacity to shake off-old worn-out theo- 
ries than many religions have given 
examples of their power to free them- 
selves from dogmas, even when found 
harmful. 


REVIEW 


MY CREED. By Swami Paramannnih i. 
Ananda Ashrama, La Crescent* i, Lon .1 n tit- 
les, Calif, IJ.S.A. 112 pp. Price Rs. 2/8. 

Swami Paramananda who has already 
received appreciation for his poetical gifts 
lias brought out another book of poems. 
In it as in his previous ones, he reveals an 
experience, which is likely to he a solace, 
comfort and guidance to many who are on 
a pilgrimage to reach the Divine. 

Are you so much /lushed with success that 
you are going to forge L the real purpose of 
life? Are you so much overwhelmed wilh 
despair and despondency that your eyes 
seem to be blinded? Then you hear the 
(Jrcat Call : 

“Think on Me 

When thou hast reached glory's heights. 

When thou hast fallen to misery's utter- 
most depths. 

Think on Me 

When thou hast spoke or done aught to 
wound thy brother. 

Think on Me, O think on Me 

When thou art drowned in despair. 

I will purge thy heart of grief ; 

I will heal thy wounded soul 

And plant a new seed of life to redeem 
thy dead hope. 

Why dost thou wander away from Me? 

Why dost thou shut thy door and brood 
in darkness? 

0 come to Me with guileless heart. 

1 will not fail thee ; 

I will grant thee peace,” 


Are you so much entangled in the meshes 
of life that you do not know bow to come 
out? Do you feel as if your life has come 
to a standstill and you do not see the way 
to proceed ? Then the voice of the Oita 
echoes down to you : 

“Work without fear, work without greed, 

What recompense wilt l lion have? 

What reward will suffice thee 

Save to win Ills pleasure through thy 
service ? 

Work without fear, work without greed. 

Look not to praise nor be hindered by 
blame, 

Rut work without fear and work with- 
out greed." 

There is a ring of sincerity in the poems 
which will compel response from the heart 
of a reader, and an air of guileless simplicity 
pervading through them is likely to make 
their value all the more great to those who 
will turn to I hem for spiritual .sustenance. 

Above all, the highest realization of a man 
is to feel the Divine Presence everywhere. 
So the Author says about his “Creed" — 

“Now l bow before Thee neither to the 
east nor to the west, 

Neither to the north nor to the south ; 

But to all quarters 1 make my obeisance, 

For I see Thee in all." 

FOUNDATIONS OF BUDDHISM. By 
Natalie Rokotoff. Nciv Era Library , Roerich 
Museum Press , Ncic York. 137 pp. Price 
pot mentioned , 
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The book gives a beautiful collection of 
Buddha’s teachings in a very simple and 
attractive style. The author at the very 
outset observes : “The Great Gotama gave 
to the world a complete Teaching of the 
perfect construction of life. Each attempt 
to make a God of the great evolutionist, leads 
to absurdity.” The book is based upon the 
direct teachings of Gotama. The attempt is 
praiseworthy. The get-up and printing are 
excellent. 

TilE FUNDAMENTAL OF HINDU 
SOCIOLOGY. By Ah say a Kumari Devi. 
Vijaya Krishna It rot hers, 5, Munich tuff a 
Spur , Calcutta. 66 pp. Price Sic Annas. 

The book attempts to show in a nutshell 
the main features of Hindu Sociology. It 
describes under various headings the details 
of Hindu Social Organization, c.g., adminis- 
trative system, caste, clothing, ethical 
principle, food, marriage, etc. The author 
has tried to prove that the Hindu Society 
has never been in static condition. To 
support this, various scriptures have been 
quoted. 

FEMALE SEEKS OF ANCIENT INDIA. 
By A k say a Kumari Devi. Vijaya Krishna 
Brothers , 5, Manicklolln Spur, Calcutta. 
Jib panes. Price Five Annas. 

The brochure gives an account of nine 
female seers of ancient India. Some of them 
are Gargi, Maitreyi, Ghosa, Surya, Madalasa 
and Yami. It is an interesting study and 
more so in these days of insurgent 
feminism. 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
By Aksaya Kumari Devi. Vijaya Krishna 
Brothers, 5 Vivckananda Hoad, Calcutta. 
W pp. Price Six Annas. 

It gives a digest of the essential principles 
of the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, Gita 
and Charvnka. Within such a small com- 
pass, there are copious quotations from the 
original texts. It has made the book cum- 
brous in its style. Otherwise the book will 
be helpful to the beginners of Hindu 
Philosophy. 

QUINTESSENCE OF THE UPANISIIADS. 
By Aksaya Kumari Devi. Vijaya Krishna 
Brothers, 5 Manicktolla Spur, Calcutta. 32 
pp. Price Four Annas. 

It contains some ideas on Upnnishadic 
Pantheism, Monism, Monotheism, Mysticism 


and Agnosticism. It lacks the best and 
fundamental ideas of the Upanishads. The 
quotations are too heavy for the brochure. 

THE SCOUT’S RED BOOK OF “GOOD 
TURNS.” By an Obscure Scout. The India 
Sunday School Union, Coonoor , South India. 
36 pp. Price Four Annas. 

The small volume is written in the form 
of several letters. The Obscure Scout wants 
to emphasize the subject of service for Scouts 
as of great importance in these days. The 
letters are inspiring and suggestive. The 
import of the instructions is greatly enhanced 
by illustrations in the pages. Every Scout 
ought to have a copy of the volume. 

PRINCESS KALYANI. By Mrs. S. Ghosal. 
Published by Ganesh # Co., Madras . 223 pp. 
Price Rs. 2. 

The volume is a delightful drama in three 
acts. It depicts the eternal truths in the 
garb of a fascinating story. The style is 
simple and charming. The get-up of the 
hook is beautiful. 

(BENGALI) 

ADVA IT A SIDDIIl, Vol. I. Translated by 
Pandit Yoflcndranath Tarka-Samkhya - Ve 
dantatirtha of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
and edited by Pandit Rajcndranath Chase. 
Published by Kshctrapal Ghose, 6, Parsi 
Ba^an Lane, Calcutta. 850 pp. Price Rs. 8. 

Sri Madhusudana Sarasvati is the famous 
author of Advaita Siddhi. lL is the most 
renowned work on the defence of the Advaita 
philosophy against the violent attack of the 
Madhva School. It has several commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries. In this edition, 
Pandit Yogendranalh has given a new com- 
mentary of his own, called “Balabodhini.” 
In the book he has first given the faithful 
translation of the original, then he has added 
his own commentary, after which he has 
made a clear exposition of the whole thing. 
The translation and exposition are done in 
an elegant and lucid Bengali. The commen- 
tary is written in an easy, fluent Sanskrit. 
Pandit Yogendranath has exhibited in the 
book his complete mastery over the subject. 
It is undoubtedly a successful endeavour. 
Those who are lovers of the Advaita Philos- 
ophy will find the book very useful. To the 
original text is appended the text of Kydya- 
mrita of Vyasatirtha, a well-known work of 
the Madhva school. Pandits Yogendranath 
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has given a lucid translation of the same in 
Bengali. This has made the book all the 
more valuable. The present edition is a 
unique and admirable enterprise in the Ben- 
gali Literature. 

The book contains a comprehensive intro- 
duction by Pandit llajendranath Ghosh who 
has got a reputation for scholarship and 
erudition in the Vedanta Philosophy. He has 
given a systematic history of the Advaita 
system and with it an account of Madhu- 


sudan’s life and his place in the develop- 
ment of Advaita thought in all nicety and 
detail. A special chapter on the Nyaya 
system forms a valuable part of the intro- 
duction. 

The book is full of varied information on 
the Vedanta Philosophy. We congratulate 
the editor and the publisher on their unique 
achievement. We look forward to the second 
volume which, we hope, will come out with 
equal success. 


NEWS AND llEl’OKTS 


llAMAKRISIINA MISSION’S FAMINE 
RELIEF WORK 

Swami Suddhnnanda, Secretary, llama- 
krishna Mission, sends us the following 
communication dated 20-8-1931 : 

Headers of newspapers are aware of the 
unprecedented floods in North and East 
Bengal. The Ramakrishna Mission sent its 
workers to Sirajganj, in the Pabna District, 
lo organise relief measures. Since other 
relief parties were at work there, our 
workers went towards Salap, in the Ullapara 
Tliana, and inspected a good many villages 
by boat. The spectacle of woe which met 
their eyes was heart-rending. They saw that 
even the houses at the highest levels had 
four feet of water in them, and the ground 
was under 12 or 13 feet of water. Even 
well-to-do people were found starving. The 
cattle were in a worse condition, having no 
fodder and no place to stand on. In some 
places they had been kept afloat by banana 
trees being passed under them. Now water 
is subsiding by inches. Both rice and jute 
crops have been irreparably damaged. 

We have started the relief work with Salap 
as our first centre, from which we distribut- 
ed in the 2nd and 3rd weeks of August 
92 mds. 11 srs. of rice to 1128 helpless people 
belonging to 28 villages. A subsequent 
inspection in the Chauhali Thana has reveal- 
ed a still worse condition, and a second 
centre has been opened at Sthal to cope 
with the situation. 

The harvesting of rice crops having begun, 
we have closed our famine relief work in 
tne Kushtia sub-division of the Nadia 


DisLrict. In three weeks commencing from 
the 25th July we distributed from our 
Haludbaria and Chamna centres 292 mds. 
19j srs. of rice and 508 pieces of cloth to 
2270 recipients belonging to 42 villages. 

The floods of this year have been so 
devastating in their nature that it will 
require millions of rupees to relieve the dis- 
tress caused by them. We are only trying 
to do what little our very limited means 
will allow. Our funds, however, are almost 
exhausted. Wc appeal to all generous 
hearts to come forward in aid of these 
unhappy sufferers. Contributions, however 
small, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged at the following addresses: — 
(1) The President , Ramakrishna Mission, 
Relu r Math P.O. Howrah Dt . (2) The 

Manager , Advaita Ashrama , 4, Wellington 
Lane, Calcutta. (J) The Manager, Udbodhan, 
1, Mukherjec Lane , Baghbazar , Calcutta. 

SWAMI NIKHILANANDA EN ROUTE TO 
AMERICA 

Swami Nikhilananda left Calcutta on 
Aug. 24 last for Colombo en route to Pro- 
vidence (Rhode Island, U.S.A) where he goes 
to take charge of the Hindu Temple opened 
in last February, of which our readers are 
already aware. Many of the friends, both 
lay and monastic, of the Swami gathered at 
the Howrah Station to give him a hearty 
send-off. The Swami sails from Colombo 
on Sep. 2. 

Swami Nikhilananda joined the Order at 
its Mayavati Branch in 1921, where his 
literary abilities were of great service to 
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the Publication Department till 1930, when 
he left for South India. The Swami has 
been mainly responsible for bringing out the 
first English version of the Life of Sri Rama- 
krishna which was brought out from this 
Ashrama in 1925, thus laying the English- 
knowing public under a deep debt of grati- 
tude. He has a good grasp of the Vedanta 
philosophy and also of other systems of 
Hindu thought, lie has . recently brought 
out the English translation with comments 
of two standard works on Vedanta, viz. 
Vedanta Sara and Drik Drishya Viveka. 

The Swami was on an extensive tour in 
1925 through various parts of Iiajputana, 
Gujrat and Kathiawar. During this tour he 
was received warmly and with marked kind- 
ness by the Ruling Chiefs of various States, 
like Alwar, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Porbandnr, 
Palanpur, Morvi, etc. He was able to make 
them interested in Vedanta and the ideals 
of the Kamakrishna Vivekananda movement. 
The Swami delivered lectures at many of 
these as also at other places, on religious 
subjects, which were well attended. His 
clearness of thought and simplicity of diction 
gave great satisfaction to his audiences at 
every place. 

From April 1930 the Swami had been at 
Mysore, where soon he won a large circle of 
friends by his religious earnestness and un- 
selfish character. He held some classes on 
Vedanta in the Ashrama and in the Univer- 
sity, which were attended also by some of 
the professors. The influence he had created 
there can be well imagined from the follow- 
ing report we have received of a meeting 
which his friends and admirers organized on 
the eve of his departure from Mysore : 

“On the 18th of July the devotees and 
friends of the local Kamakrishna Ashrama 
gave a public send-off to Swami Nikhila- 
nanda. Over a thousand people collected in 
the Rangacharlu Memorial Hall. Prof. 
Jagadisan M. Kumarappa presided. An 
address printed on silk and enclosed in a 
fine sandal-wood casket was presented to 
the Swami. One of the leading lawyers, 
Mr. M. Lakshminarayana Rao, read the 
address. The Swami gave a nice speech in 
reply. The function came to a close with 
a vote of thanks to the chair by Mr. K. 
Sankara Narayana Rao, District and 
Sessions Judge of Mysore, who wished 
the Swami a bon voyage on behalf of the 
people assembled there / 1 


Swami Nikhilananda’s pretty long ex- 
perience as a Sannyasin, his scholarship, his 
sympathetic heart and his social nature 
which brings in an atmosphere of bright- 
ness wherever he goes, will, we are sure, be 
able to help many a weary soul in the West 
who may come to him for guidance. We 
wish the Swami every success in his new 
field of activity. 

r 

KAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS* 
HOME, CALCUTTA 

The report for 1930 shows that the Home 
has completed the twelfth year of its exist- 
ence. The Kamakrishna Mission has secured 
a fairly big plot of suitable land in a quiet 
suburban area for the permanent residence 
of the Home. The area measures nearly 
84 Bighas 4 Kathas, t.c., about 28 Acres and 
it is situated close to the Jessore Road about 
9 miles off from the Government House. 
Towards the beginning of the year under 
review as soon as the Home came in posses- 
sion of the land, a Jheel 1,100 feet by 100 
feet was re-excavated and surrounding low 
lands were filled up. A strong fencing of 
angle-iron posts and cage-wire was then set 
up round this plot. Yet there remain about 

25 bighas of land Lo be filled up. Half the 
necessary expenses in this connection have 
been covered by a donation of Rs. 5,000. 

The Home is at present situated in a three- 
sloried rented house, which cannot accom- 
modate more than 25 students. The funds 
at the disposal can hardly permit it to raise 
the number of free boarders and concession- 
holders above 20. At the beginning of the 
year there were altogether 24 students, of 
whom, 16 were free, 6 concession-holders, and 
2 paying. During the year 8 students left 
the Home and 10 new students were ad- 
mitted. At the end of the year there were 

26 students, of whom 15 were free, 6 conces- 
sion-holders and 5 paying. 

Nine students sat for different University 
Examinations, and all except a paying stu- 
dent came out successful. Qne graduated m 
Science and one in Arts ; two passed the 
Intermediate Examination in Science and 
two in Arts and all of them were placed high 
in the first division. One passed the Second 
M. B. Examination and one passed the P.Sc. 
M. B. Examination from the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College. Of the graduates one got fl 
Second Class Honours. 

Regular classes were held thrice every 
week for the exposition of^ the Upanishads 
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and the Gita. There were altogether about 
163 sittings during the year. A monthly 
manuscript Magazine was conducted by the 
students. Saturday classes were held when 
the students met to discuss socio-religious 
topics and read papers on varied subjects. 
All household duties (except cooking) — name- 
ly, sweeping, scouring utensils, marketing, 
cleansing, keeping accounts, etc., were 
managed by the students and the duties were 
distributed every month by a representative 
of the students. 

The farm at Gouripore for the vocational 
education of the students has proved to be 
a splendid success. A small plot of land 
close by, measuring nearly 12 Ratlins was 
purchased during the year. 

The Home has been licensed by the Cal- 
cutta University as a non-collegiale hostel 
for the Session 1930-31. The Home, as the 
report shows, is steadily advancing towards 
its long-cherished goal. Such a useful insti- 
tution in the metropolis of Calcutta should 
receive due attention of the enlightened pub- 
lic for its further development. 

K AM AK HIS HN A MISSION VIDYAPITH, 
DEOGHAR 

The annual report for 1930 gives a brief 
sketch of its activities together with its pros- 
pectus as well as rules for admission and 
general guidance. It shows the Vidyapith 
has considerably progressed during the year 
under review. AparL from the monastic 
teachers, a few self-sacrificing graduates 
have volunteered to serve the institution in 
an absolutely honorary capacity or on a 
nominal pay. There were enough qualified 
teachers numbering in all about 16. The 
number of students on the roll was on the 
average 77. This was about the maximum 
that the Vidyapith could conveniently 
accommodate in the year. 

Three boys appeared in the Matriculation 
Examination of the Calcutta University, and 
all of them passed. Several new and old 
books were added to the library during the 
year. Some kind-hearted gentlemen have 
made grants of about Rs. 225 towards the 
improvement of the library. A temporary 
shed has been constructed in order to serve 
the purpose of a dining hall. The health of 
the boys during the year was quite up to 
the mark. Two meals and two tiffins were 
daily served to the boys. Care was taken 
to see that the quality and variety of the 


food might not fall below the requirements 
of dietetics. About Rs. 150 per month were 
spent for the purposes of charity to poor 
and deserving students. 

The recurring expenditure of the institu- 
tion was met from students’ fees and public 
contribution ; but expenses for buildings 
and other constructions were met from funds 
specially raised for the purpose. In the 
general fund the year opened with last year’s 
balance of Rs. 509-12-2 (exclusive of 3j% 
G. P. Notes of the face value of Rs. 3,100 
deposited with the Ramakrishna Mission 
Head Quarters, Belur). The receipts by 
subscriptions, donations, paying Boarders’ 
fees amounted to 11s. 16,895-15-4. Out of 
the advance of Rs. 1,000 to the Building 
Fund Rs. 510 was recovered during the year. 
These receipts including the last year’s 
balance amounted to Rs. 17,915-11-6. The 
upkeep of the institution entailed an expen- 
diture of Rs. 15,843-0-6 which together with 
the advance of Rs. 300 made during the year 
to the Building Fund amounted to 
Rs. 1G, 143-0-6 and left a closing balance of 
Rs. 1,772-11-0. 

The special needs of the Vidyapith are: — 

(1) A building for Library, Locture-hall 
and OlTice; 

(2) A Segregation-ward; 

(3) One more dormitory for the boys; 

( t) A Gymnasium; 

(5) A Cow-shed and some cows; 

((>) A Fencing round the Vidyapith boun- 
dary to protect the kitchen-garden, orchards 
and flower beds from the cattles; 

(7) A Fund for the maintenance .of deserv- 
ing indigent students; 

(8) A Fund for the maintenance of a num- 
ber of paid teachers with special quali- 
fications; 

(9) Some up-to-date educational equip- 
ments. 

We hope that the generous public will 
come forward to further the cause of such 
a useful institution. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASRAMA, MYSORE 

The report for 1925-1930 shows that the 
Asrnma has, during the period under review, 
striven, with the hearty co-operation of all 
sections of the Mysore public, to spread the 
strength-giving truths of religion and the 
ideals of renunciation and service. The 
activities of the Asrania may be classified 
as below; 
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(1) Scriptural Classes 

Every Sunday, the teachings of Sri Itama- 
krishna were expounded in the Asrama 
premises and scriptural classes, too, were 
held from time to time. The Swamis used 
to hold weekly classes in several High 
Schools, Hostels and in the Central Jail, 
Mysore. 

(2) Bhajan 

Every evening the children of the 
locality numbering more than one hundred 
used to join in the Sandhya Arati Stotras. 
Special Bhajan was held every Ekadasi day. 
Every Sunday, a party of labourers employ- 
ed in the Railway Workshop conducted 
Bhajan at the Asrama. 

(3) Occasional Lectures 

During the period under review, a good 
many lectures were delivered on Vedanta 
and allied subjects. These lectures were all 
well attended, and created much interest in 
the study of Vedanta. 

4) Birthday Celebrations 
The birthdays of Sri Ramakrislma, 
Swami Vivekananda, Buddha, Mahomed as 
well as of other great Aclmryas were duly 
celebrated at the Asrama. 

(5) Educational 

The Asrama was aide lo arrange free 
coaching classes for poor students of the 
S.S.L.C. and University Entrance classes 
who were unable to join institutions, pay- 
ing tuition fees. Out of the “Poor heeding 
Fund” the Asrama sought to occasionally 
relieve a few poor student s. In 19-7, a 
short vacation course of studies in Modern 
Educational Methods was arranged for the 
benefit of Primary and Middle School 
Teachers. 

(6) Reading Room and Library 

Books and periodicals of interest to the 
students of religion and philosophy were 
available for the public. 

(7) Publications 

The Asrama published during the period : 
(1) “Selections from the sayings of Swami 
Vivekananda (2) A booklet, “Swami 
Vivekananda, the Patriot Monk of Modern 
India (3) A brochure, “Consolations.” 


( 8 ) Philanthropic Works 

The members of the Vivekananda Rover 
Troop collected funds for the feeding of 
the poor and volunteered services during 
epidemics, fire and cyclone reliefs. 

The Asrama has, for want of funds, 
postponed the completion of its important 
buildings. Any contribution may be for- 
warded to the President, Sri liamakrishna 
Asrama, Mysore. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SKVA- 
SRAMA, BRINDABAN 

The Sevasrama completed its twenty- 
fourth year of existence at the end of 1930. 
During the year under review, the number 
of both indoor ami outdoor patients was 
greater than that of the previous year. 

Indoor Hospital 

There were 303 patients as against 274 in 
the previous year, of whom 254 were cured, 
40 passed away, 4 left treatment and 5 
remained in the hospital till the end of the 
year. 

Outdoor Hospital 

It treated 87,160 patients as against 31,671 
in the previous year. Of them 12,735 were 
fresh cases and 24,425 repititions of the 
same. 

Fi nan e ial A ssis t a n cc 

Besides the medical relief, the Sevasrama 
rendered help to some extreme cases of 
privation. The total sum disbursed on this 
account came up lo Rs. 175-1-0. 

Finance 

The total income of the Sevasrama during 
the year, derived from subscriptions, 
donations and interest on the permanent 
endowments was Rs. 7,094-0-6, and total ex- 
penditure came to Rs. 5,911-6-9, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 1,182-9-9. 

The immediate needs of the Sevasrama 
are a general ward for male patients, an 
outdoor dispensary, a guest house, a bath- 
ing ghat on the Jumna and an embankment. 
Besides these, a permanent fund is required 
for the insecure financial status of the Seva- 
srama. Contributions, however small, will 
be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Rainakrishna Mission Sevasrama, Brindaban, 
Muttra. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE* 

Some ipsc-dijrits* 


Some great ideas stand out, not be- 
cause they are the most important, but 
rather because they are new and start- 
ling. As when Swamiji told the story 
of Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi and ended 
with : “Verily it is not the husband 
who is loved, but the Self who is loved 
in the husband.’ * 

Love. It was a new idea that all 
love is one ; that we love child, father, 
mother, husband, wife, friend, because 
in them we see the Self. It is the bliss 
shining through. The mother feels the 
divinity in her child, the wife sees it in 
the husband, and so in all other rela- 
tions. Wc have put it into compart- 
ments and called it : mother’s love, 
child’s love, friend’s love, lover’s love, 

*AU rights reserved. 


as if they were different kinds of love 
instead of one love manifesting in 
various forms. 

Buss — Joy. “In joy were we born, 
in joy do we live, and unto joy do we 
return.” Not born and conceived in 
sin, but in joy. Joy is our nature, not 
something to be attained or acquired. 
“Thou art That.” In the midst of 
sorrow, of tragedy, still it is true ; still 
I must say : “I am the Blissful One, 
I am the Radiant One. It depends upon 
nothing. Nothing depends on It.” It 
is at once a terrible and a beautiful 
Truth. 

Growth. Hitherto we had believed 
that final emancipation and enlighten- 
ment were a matter of growth, a 
gradual advance toward something 
higher and better, until at last the goal 
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was reached. But from this great 
Master of the Ancient Wisdom we learnt 
that the process is not one of growth 
but of uncovering, or realization. The 
real nature of man is perfection, divi- 
nity, now . Nothing to be attained. 
The Truth is only to be realized. It is 
an hallucination to think that we are 
imperfect, limited, helpless. We are 
perfect, omnipotent, divine. We are 
that noiv. Realize it and you are free 
at once. 

Incarnations. He believed that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, a 
divine incarnation. He worshipped and 
adored him, but not as the only incar- 
nation. In other ages and in other 
climes God had vouchsafed this mercy 
to others also. 

The Parsers. He told the story of 
theParsees, a remnant of the followers of 
Zoroaster, who were saved by flight to 
India when Mohammedan hordes over- 
whelmed Persia a thousand years ago. 
These children of fire arc still faithful 
to their ancient rites, which they have 
practised in undisturbed freedom in the 
land of their adoption. Although a 
comparatively small community, they 
have made an honoured place for them- 
selves and have produced great men. 
If there be anything to criticize in them, 
it is perhaps that they have kept them- 
selves too aloof, for even after living 
in this country for a thousand years, 
they do not identify themselves with 
India, do not look upon themselves as 
Indians. 

Christianity. Christianity, he told 
us, was first introduced into India by 
the Apostle Thomas, about twenty-five 
years after the Crucifixion. There has 
never been any religious persecution in 
India, and there are even to this day 
descendants of the first converts to 
Christianity living in Southern India. 
Christianity in its purest form was prac- 
tised in India at a time when Europe 


was in a state of savagery. They now 
number scarcely one million though at 
one time there were almost three times 
as many. 

Sameness. At one time Swamiji’s 
effort was to attain sameness, he told 
us, and often quoted : “He who sees 
the Supreme Lord dwelling alike in all 
beings, the Imperishable in things that 
perish, sees indeed. For, seeing the 
Lord as the same, everywhere present, 
he destroys not the Self by the Self. 
He then goes to the highest goal.” One 
was reminded of the lines he had lately 
written : 

“Love, hate — good, bad, and all 
the dual throng.” 

“No praise or blame can be 

Where praiser, praised, and blomcr, 
blamed are one.” 

It was given to us to see how he prac- 
tised this in the little details of life. 
Not until long long afterwards did we 
understand how great was the sensitive- 
ness and pride which made this practice 
for him particularly difficult. When 
asked why he did not defend himself 
against the machinations of a family 
of missionaries long connected with 
Calcutta, who threatened to “hound 
him out of Detroit,” he said : “The 
dog barks at the elephant, is the 
elephant affected ? What does the 
elephant care?” The one with whom 
he lived had a violent temper. “Why 
do you live with him?” some one 
asked. “Ah,” he replied, “I bless him. 
He gives me the opportunity to practise 
self-control.” What a revelation to us 
with the Western outlook demanding 
comfort at any cost ! Thus daily, 
hourly, we saw the great ideals of the 
Gita put into practice in the actual ex- 
perience of daily life. To see the Self 
in a foe as well as in a friend, in the 
one who blames as well as in the one 
who praises, to be unfllovcd by honour 
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or dishonour, this was his constant 
sudhana. 

Seldom has it fallen to the lot of one 
at his age, to achieve fame overnight, 
or rather in a few minutes, but this is 
what occurred to Vivekananda at the 
Parliament of Religions. It was not 
merely fame, but the enthusiasm he 
inspired rose at times to frantic adula- 
tion. In the midst of the wildest 
popular emotion, he remained as calm 
as if he were alone in a cave of the 
Himalayas. This, for which other men 
pay by a lifetime of struggle, he put 
aside and referred to as the “filthy rags 
of name and fame.” 

Sometimes he was in a prophetic 
mood, as on the day when he startled 
us by saying : “The next great up- 
heaval which is to bring about a new 
epoch will come from Russia or China, 
f can’t quite see which, but it will be 
cither Russia or China.” This lie said 
thirty-two years ago, when China was 
still under the autocratic rule of the 
Manchu Emperors, from which there 
was no prospect of release for centuries 
to come, and when Czarist Russia was 
sending the noblest of her people to the 
Siberian mines. To the ordinary thinker 
those two countries seemed the most 


unlikely nations in the world to usher 
in a new era. 

In answer to our questions, he ex- 
plained that in the beginning society 
was a theocracy under the rule of the 
Brahmin, or priestly caste. This was 
followed by the military caste, the 
Kshatriya. Now we were under the 
sway of the Vuishya, and commercial 
interest ruled the world. Economic con- 
siderations are all important. This 
phase is nearing its end, and would be 
followed by the ascendancy of the 
Shudra, the labourer. 

Still the question arose : how did he 
know that the commercial era was 
nearing its end, and, a still greater 
mystery : how could he foresee that 
Russia or China would be the countries 
that would bring it about? With him 
it was never an expression of opinion, 
begging with : “I think,” but an 
authoritative statement about some- 
thing lie knew with certainty. 

A little later he said : “Europe is on 
the edge of a volcano. Unless the fires 
are extinguished by a flood of spiritua- 
lity, it will blow up.” This of Europe 
in 1895, when it was prosperous and at 
peace. Twenty years later came the 
explosion ! 


AN ASHRAMA IN HIMALAYA 

By Arthur Geddes 

Awake, as ends the night’s long starlit gloom, 

And, clambering in the chattering dawn, half ’ware 
Of murmuring croon of waters far below, 

Through woodlands win a high-reared scarp, and there 
Behold the rising, glorious sun illume 
The icy splendours of eternal snow ! 

Then, as th* intaken breath steadies the heart 
And stills its passionate throb to peace at length, 
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Brahm, in His One-ness, flows through every part, 

— Through touch and fragrance of earth’s latent strength, 
The light of dawn, the flight and song of birds, — 

Till, stirred to utterance, like waves afoam 
On ocean’s shore, thought breathes the word of words, 
The rune of runes, man tram of mantras — OM. 


TIIOU GREAT MOTHER 

By The Editor 


I 

In the universe centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces go together; in the world 
we find that the constructive elements 
carry with them also the seeds of des- 
truction : the relative existence is 
always the playground of opposite 
factors. In the same way, man has 
come from God, and the endeavour of 
his whole life (should we say many 
lives ?), conscious or unconscious, is 
again to realize God. The flood-tide 
throws the water away from the sea, 
but all along there is a tendency of 
the water to come down and find its 
rest again in the sea. Creation means 
that man has come away from God. But 
all along there is the innate tendency 
in man to wind up the play of life by 
realizing Him. 

However great an atheist a man 
may seem to be, if all his activities be 
analysed, it will be found that there is 
always a tendency in him to go beyond 
himself : he wants to find his higher Self 
in place of his lower self. When the 
flood-tide is strong and water rushes 
violently carrying down everything be- 
fore it — woods and forests, towns and 
villages, fields and gardens, houses and 
buildings, who can then imagine that 
the natural characteristic of water is 


to find the sea? Similarly, though wc 
find sometimes that the outward activi- 
ties of any man loudly deny the exist- 
ence of God, yet if his life is probed 
deeper, there is sure to be found in 
him a hidden desire — an un-hcard cry - 
for the realization of the Self. 

From time immemorial this human 
search for God has expressed it- 
self in manifold wuys. When a man 
wants to do some unselfish good for 
others, is he not prompted by the 
whisper of his higher Self? When a 
man thinks no cost too much to make 
a new discovery, is not that desire but 
the reflection of the eternal longing, 
though unexpressed, to find the Great 
Truth ? However low a man may go 
down in the scale of morality, he never 
fails to appreciate the noble and 
virtuous qualities in others : Docs it 
not indicate that the good in man is 
stronger than the evil in him ? — that the 
Divine fire in man lives though the out- 
ward smoke of worldliness may have 
covered it? 

But there have been more manifest 
attempts also to realize God since the 
dawn of humanity; though those at- 
tempts differed according to the differ- 
ent environments and social atmosphere 
man found himself in. With the pri- 
mitive man, God was the God of terror, 
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— One who was ever ready to hurl down 
thunder from High Above; this feeling 
gradually gave way to the idea that 
God was a wielder of justice — He would 
punish the virtuous and condemn the 
sinner; with the gradual evolution of 
ideas man found in God an eternal 
friend, a closest relation, whose kinship 
with human beings was not to be broken 
even by any erring deeds : the perennial 
source of Ilis kindness could not bo 
dried up by this or that false step of a 
frail, tiny, mortal being : Does not a 
father forgive the faults of his children ? 
Why should not the Father in Heaven 
ignore the frailties of His erring 
children ? Thus impelled by the un- 
conscious desire of realizing God, man 
has found various relationships with 
God, and they can be all explained 
psychologically as being on a par with 
the thought-level of respective persons. 

With the Israelites, Jchova (God) was 
a great punisher — a cruel and ruthless 
being. ITe was a great creator and 
tyrant ruler. He compelled obedience 
from man as a king docs from his 
servants. The element of fear was 
strong in the Hebrew religion, and men 
worshipped God only for His power and 
strength. But with the evolution of 
human thought when Hebraism gave 
birth to Christianity, God the Creator 
was changed into God the Father : the 
human relationship with God was closer 
and more intimate. Man could no 
longer believe that God was only a 
punisher — an avenger. Does not even 
a man forgive the faults of his fcllow- 
being ? Then why should not God 
excuse the mistakes of His children ? 
Human relationship with the Divine 
Being became stronger and bolder, and 
man became more conscious of his great 
divine heritage. This change of ideas 
from an avenging God to a loving 
Father is but the result of a change in 
the social outlook. With the Hebrews 


the social code was, “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth;” with the 
Christians the standard of social conduct 
was, “Love thy neighbour as thyself, 
love even thy enemies.” Thus our con- 
ception of God is but the symbol of 
our own feelings — God is but the image 
of human thought. 

But man did not stop with the idea of 
God as the Father ; the conception went 
higher, the relationship became more in- 
timate. It is said that greater the 
religious feeling in man, the more does 
lie become like a child -simple and 
guileless. Perhaps in one sueli state 
man looked upon God as the Mother. 
A child even with its undeveloped mind 
docs not fail to recognize its mother; 
even when its thoughts are not articu- 
late, and its feelings do not find 
human expression, it cries for mother, 
the unfailing touch of whose love it 
instinctively feels. Perhaps man also 
this way, with the development of in- 
tense religious thirst but at the same 
time having a feeling of great helpless- 
ness, cried out to God in agony as 
“Thou Great Mother.” Is not the 
relationship with mother more intimate 
than that with father? Is not a 
feminine heart more tender and softer 
than a masculine one ? Father’s love 
may carry with it an idea of greater 
strength, but the appeal to the mother’s 
heart is surer of response. So in intense 
agony at the feeling of separation from 
the Divine Being, man’s spontaneous 
ery went to God the Mother, and man 
heard the voice, “My child, you need 
not know much in order to please Me. 
Only love Me dearly. Speak to Me, 
as you would talk to your mother, if 
she had taken you in her arms.” 

II 

Nowhere has the conception of the 
Motherhood of God been so much deve- 
loped in all its completeness as in India. 
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Here the feminine aspect of God is 
worshipped in many forms. She is “the 
giver of plenty;” She is “the protector 
of the world ;” She is “the destroyer of 
evil She is “the goddess of learning.” 
To fulfil their particular needs various 
devotees have worshipped Her in differ- 
ent aspects, and the various images 
regarding Her have formed themselves 
into separate Deities — all part and 
parcel of the same Divine Mother. 

But the devotees in India have 
not remained satisfied with seeing 
only the benign aspect of the Mother; 
they have braved perilous adventures 
in relation to the love of the Mother. 
If one is once sure of the love of 
the Mother, one does not care even 
if She is not always all soft and 
tender. It is the weaklings that want 
to see only the loving aspect of God, 
and their faith also in the Divine Being 
docs not stand on a very firm ground. 
For if they once know that the Mother 
is all good, or that She has got really 
the Mother’s concern for them, they 
will not care even if Her love is at times 
hidden under a frowning look. The more 
one is sure of the Divine Love, the 
less will one be anxious to see its mani- 
festation and expression — nay, he will 
not fail to recognize the existence of 
the Divine Love even under portending 
circumstances. So the devotees in India 
worship the Mother not only in Her 
tender aspect, but also in Her terrible 
aspect. If disaster and calamities, pesti- 
lence and ravages come from the 
Mother, then they are the blessings from 
Her. What does even death matter, 
if it is at Her hands? Is it not Her 
concern to look after the welfare of 
Her children? Then what fear should 
one have? 

“Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes.” 


Yet this love for the Terrible is quite 
different from the primitive man’s wor- 
ship of the God of Terror. The primi- 
tive man worshipped God through fear, 
he was frowned into submission by the 
thought of God as a great tyrant and 
punisher, but here the devotee welcomes 
the terrible aspect of God — just as an 
adventurous spirit loves to risk his life 
for any brave exploit — because he is so 
very sure of the Divine love and pro- 
tection. 

When the love of God springs in the* 
heart of a blessed soul, his attraction 
for anything else naturally falls off. 
The lure of the world becomes scorching 
to him, and the call of earthly desires 
a great burden. He throws away every- 
thing as useless trifles in order to enjoy 
more and more of the Divine Love. His 
very life he docs not care for, if the 
sacrifice of it brings him greater return 
of love from Her. So we hear the 
cases of devotees worshipping God with 
the blood of their heart. This idea has 
now and then been carried to alarming 
extremes no doubt, but none can help 
admiring the spirit from which the 
original idea sprang. 

Nothing has been so difficult for the 
Westerners or persons brought up in 
the Western school of thought to under- 
stand as the terrible aspect of God 
worshipped by the devotees in India. 
A woman, nude and dark, wearing a 
garland of human skulls, revelling in 
a wild dance of carnage — a conception 
in which the Oriental imagination has 
exhausted itself to make it most terrify- 
ing — bow can she be a deity excepting 
that of the aboriginal tribes and savage 
people? So most laborious, though ill- 
conceivod, researches have been done 
and are still being done to unfathom 
the origin of the conception of the God- 
dess Kali. Perhaps while these people, 
reputed for and proud of their learning 
but nevertheless living in tjie infancy of 
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knowledge and thought, are busy with 
their fruitless researches, many will 
meanwhile make their life blessed by 
realizing Her Divine Grace. 

Truly has it been said by a Westerner 
who afterwards made the East her 
adopted country, “A terrible, an extra- 
ordinary figure ! Those who call it 
horrible may well be forgiven. They 
pass only through the outer court of the 
temple. They are not arrived where the 
Mother’s voice can reach them.” 

III 

Philosophy is a conscious attempt to 
discover truth with the help of human 
thought and intellect ; religion is the 
cry of the soul to realize itself — it is 
the attempt of the whole being of a man 
to find out himself. When a thing falls 
from a height, it rushes down till it 
finds a resting place. In the same way, 
when religious feelings awaken in a man, 
the whole of his personality is absorbed 
in realizing Truth, sometimes even in 
spite of himself ; he is propelled as if by 
a superior force to somewhere — he knows 
not where- till he finds the peace ever- 
lasting by knowing the Truth. As the 
force of gravitation pulls a thing down, 
as a sea withdraws the waters to itself, 
similarly religion means God’s draw- 
ing a man, as it were, to Ilis own 
bosom : man knows not where he goes 
till all on a sudden the Divine Light 
bursts upon him. 

After religion has once been found 
out, i.e., Truth has been reached and 
realized, theology comes to give a his- 
tory of that divine quest, philosophy 
comes to give an explanation and inter- 
pretation of the experiences one has had 
on the way. The why and wherefore of 
the worship of the Divine Mother in any 
aspect of Hers is no problem with a 
devotee; it is left for the intellectuals 
a nd philosophers. His is a child’s 
spontaneous and instinctive cry for the 


Mother. He knows his cry will be 
heard ; he feels his thirst will be 
quenched, his longings will be satisfied. 
Have not innumerable devotees realized 
Her that way? Does not the religious 
history of India all along strongly indi- 
cate the truth of the saying, uttered by 
a devotee : “I may remain forgetful of 
Her, but the Mother forgets me never. 
For She is the repository of unfailing 
love; and I am Hers as She is mine?” 
Then why should a man be assailed by 
doubt, though the whole world tries to 
prove to him that the agon) 7 of his heart 
is playing false with him? 

Yet the conception of the Motherhood 
of God is not without a proper back- 
ground of philosophy. Truth is its own 
proof; it does not depend on any inter- 
pretation of philosophy, on the contrary 
it gives birth to philosophical systems 
of thought. We do not live by the 
wordy wisdom of philosophy ; the bread 
of life wc get from the truths of religion. 
As wt have said before, perhaps the 
spontaneous feeling of a childlike 
devotee discovered the Mother in God, 
and it was only afterwards that philo- 
sophical interpretations were given to 
his experiences. 

Creation means dynamism. Brahman 
is static, impersonal, absolute, revelling 
in Its own glory. It is the dynamic 
aspect of Brahman that expresses itself 
in creation (also in preservation and 
destruction). All activism springs from 
this dynamic aspect, which is called by 
devotees by various names such as 
Ishwara, God the Father, the Divine 
Mother and so on. As the kinetic as- 
pect of Brahman is the source of all 
creation, no wonder that some will call 
it as Mother. The relation between 
Brahman and the Divine Mother, as des- 
cribed by a great devotee, is the same 
as that between a snake and its zigzag 
motion, between fire and its burning 
property. The sea in its calm state 
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is compared to Brahman, the Absolute : 
the same sea in waves is called the 
Divine Mother. Every manifestation of 
strength, power and activity springs 
from the Mother— nay, everything in the 
universe, good or evil, comes from Her. 
So in the ChmuU , She is worshipped as 
Intelligence and Power and also as 
Delusion and Sleep. She is the cause 
of intelligence in man. She is also the 
cause of the great gloom that does not 
allow him to see Her face. She is the 
source of all Power in the Universe, and 
She it is who throws all into delusion. 
She is Vidya (Divine Wisdom), She is 
also Avidya, the cause of our bondage. 
It is only through Her grace that our 
delusion breaks off and we can see the 
world in its proper perspective. Accord- 
ing to the earliest Vedic thought, “It 
is I who move about in the form of the 
Rudras, Vasus, Adityas and Vishvu- 
devas. It is I who uphold Mitra, 
Varuna, Indra and Agnis and the two 
Asvins. ... It is I who am the Ruler 
of the Universe and Grantor of the 
Wealth (of worship). To Me, Brahman 
is known as my Self. I am the foremost 
amongst those to whom offerings 
should be made. The offerers of sacrifice 
place Me in many places. I assume 
many forms and make all creatures re- 
enter the Self.” 

IV 

Now why was this creation made at 
all ? If there is the creation, why 


is there evil in it ? Could not the 
Mother make it a heaven for us ? Why 
this suffering, desolation, epidemic, 
pestilence, chaos — physical, moral and 
spiritual? Well, what is good or bad 
according to the code of human con- 
duct, is not so according to Her; She 
makes no distinction between good and 
evil — She is above both. Or, a true 
child of the Mother does not bother him- 
self with all such questions. The whole 
universe is a playground with Ilcr. 
Creation, preservation and destruction 
arc all play with Her. We are all 
engaged in carrying on Her play; She 
knows that we may get hurt but we 
will not perish. 

The children remain forgetful of the 
Mother, when deeply engrossed in the 
play. Sometimes some one amongst us 
is tired weary of the play : He cries 
out, 

“Take me, O Mother, to those 
shores where strifes for ever 
cease ; 

Beyond all sorrows, beyond tears, 
beyond e’en earthly bliss; 

Let never more delusive dreams \ei! 
off Thy face from me. 

My play is done, O Mother, break 
my chains and make me free.” 

He cries and knows no peace. Ami 
the Mother comes to hold him in loving 
embrace; for has he not spent himself 
in carrying on Her play ? 


THE TRAGIC SENSE IN SANSKRIT POETRY. 

By Phof. S. V. Venkateswara,M.A., B.L. 

Life, said Horace Walpole, long ago, a good deal of wisdom packed into this 
is a tragedy to him who feels and a pithy saying. Tragedy and comedy 
comedy to him who thinks. There is arise from the interpretation of life and 
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an over-emphasis of some aspects of 
what is common and colourless. 
Chambers, in his recent Essays on 
Shakespeare criticism, analyses tragedy 
into external — that of villainy, psycho- 
logical — that of character and cosmic — 
that of fate, as illustrated by the stories 
of Othello, Hamlet and Macbeth. In 
all these cases, Aristotle’s view of 
tragedy is considered to apply, that it 
purges the Soul of pity and fear by 
evoking these emotions. The only criti- 
cism of this theory has been in the way 
of substituting purification by purga- 
tion. Perhaps, Hegel clinches the point 
when he explains that tragedy arises not 
from conflict of right and wrong, but 
from the conflict of right with right. 
The degree of righteousness in this con- 
flict should be more than unevenly 
balanced, though from different points 
of view, as a conflict of what is puny 
with what is great would evoke a sense 
of pathos, rather than a tragic sense. 
Some tragedians like Aeschylus have 
gone so far as to plead that terror has 
a rightful place and must sit for ever 
watching over the soul. Others, like 
Euripides, see nothing wrong or ugly in 
sin or pain and hold that ugliness arises 
only when life has become unintelligible. 
A tragic drama is beautiful because it 
explains sin or pain and unifies human 
experience. 

Many of these considerations apply to 
the Sanskrit drama. Indeed, one would 
suppose that the last two Acts of the 
Mriehchakatika arc superimposed on the 
first eight, in order to convert a tragedy 
into a comedy. Charudatta, the hero, 
suffers not from outrageous sin but from 
leading a gay and gallant life. His 
trouble arises not from the opposition 
°f a virtue but from the opposition of 
the base and vulgar lewdness of a man 
in power. The heroine, Vasantasena, is 
attached to him by a Platonic affection 
which he reciprocates. His nobility 
8 


stands out in his willingness to make 
any sacrifice, rather than be guilty of 
cowardice or neglect. His resources are 
drained to the last pie by his very 
liberality and the artist who makes theft 
a Fine Art deprives him of whatever 
personal belongings 'were left, until his 
neglected wife comes to the rescue and 
is prepared to sacrifice everything with 
a view to share his poverty. The king’s 
brother-in-law decides to clasp the 
flower of a heroine in his lusty embrace 
and leaves her dead or dying. When 
she is rescued, a charge of murder is 
brought against her confidant and pass- 
ing events seem to favour the persecu- 
tor. Charudatta feels that man is but a 
windlcstraw swept along the remorse- 
less flood of fate. He makes no defence 
and is condemned to execution. The 
poet works on our sense of pity by intro- 
ducing the hero’s baby son who also 
shows a spirit of sacrifice in offering 
to change places with his father on the 
stake. The latter hands up to his boy 
the only patrimony left with him, 
namely, the sacred thread on his left 
shoulder. At this moment, the tide of 
fortune turns and Charudatta is saved 
by a dynastic revolution and by proofs 
regarding the real culprit who had at- 
tempted the homicide. Thus far in the 
play, including the trial scene, the poet’s 
play on human emotions is comparable 
to the tragic sense evoked in Cymbeline, 
Othello and the Merchant of Venice. 
But the end is a tragi-comedy unlike 
Othello. In the Bhasa’s Charudatta, 
which is probably a seventh century 
redaction of the Mriehchakatika for 
stage purposes in the Pallava Court, the 
anxiety to convert the play into a 
comedy is still more unmistakably in 
evidence. 

We can trace similar lines of develop- 
ment in those dramas or dramatic situa- 
tions based on episodes in our Epics. 
The fall of Duryodhana is painted in 
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Bh&sa’s Urubhanga , in Bhattanara- 
y ana’s Vinisamhara and in the Kannada 
Poet Ranna’s Gada-Yuddha . All these 
works reveal a strikingly similar vein of 
tragic sentiment. The Urubhanga 
excels. Duryddhana is beaten and his 
thighs are pounded into dust but he is 
not crest-fallen and secs nothing to re- 
gret. His point is that the Pandavas 
headed by Yudhisthira are not fit to 
govern. The latter may be saintly 
but saints are not fit to govern. They 
show meekness in begging but every 
attempt at peace made by them is 
construed by him into denial of the 
Kshatriya spirit. “Kingship implies a 
mighty charge and a paramount duty. 
Political power is never a gift from those 
who are strong to those who are weak. 
Power is engendered in the course of 
fighting out a righteous cause and 
curbed by every effort at pacification.” 
“O, Durjaya, my dear son, I have left 
nothing unto you, but grieve not. Your 
father is dying the noble death of a 
Kshatriya with his honour unstained 
and dignity held aloft.” The short play 
ends a true tragedy. The poet does not 
hide from us his sympathy with his 
hero and with the messenger of peace, 
Krishna, both of whom agree that a 
conflict is not only inevitable but 
necessary in the ends of justice. It is a 
conflict of right with right, of efficiency 
with virtue, and enables us the better 
to understand how so many Kshatriya 
princes, steeped in Dharma, stuck to 
Duryodhana until the bitter end. The 
Brahminisation of the story is found 
in the Vinisamhara which represents 
Duryodhana as a man of pleasure, more 
or less like Dasaratha in the Ramayana. 
Its real hero is Bhima who is all fire and 
fury and its vulgarity in introducing 
corpse-eating demons on the stage and 
the boyish freaks of Asvatthama strikes 
one at every step. Ranna’s Gada- 
Yuddha retains the spirit of Urubhanga 


and maintains its tragic sense un- 
dimmed, though it is later than the 
Vinisamhara in date. 

Similar tragic sense is discernible in 
the theme of Sita’s exile in the Rama- 
yana . The story is probably not 
Valmiki’s but the interpolation furnish- 
ed a theme to our poets for illustrating 
the tragic sense. Kalidasa in the 
fourteenth canto of the Raghuvamsa 
and Bhavabhuti in the Uttararama- 
charita have treated the theme with 
poetic justice. To Kalidasa Rama was 
not wrong, he was committing an act 
of sacrifice, not of butchery, in sending 
his beloved and innocent wife into 
sudden banishment : “The scandal 
about Sita, though I know it to be 
untrue, spreads among my people with 
expanding vigour. I know she is chaste, 
and free from thoughts of sin, but 
public calumny should not be despised 
by the ruler of men.” Kalidasa looks 
on the banishment as an act of strength, 
not of weakness, of sacrifice, for the 
sake of an example, to the subjects. 
The defence is equally strong and is 
put into the mouth of Sita : 

“I am innocent and have undergone 
the fire ordeal. The king is weak and 
cannot endure calumny. Is this con- 
sistent with his lineage or learning? 
But he is withal a man of virtue who 
never acts in a light-hearted vein.” 
She, therefore, convinces herself that the 
situation is the fruit of some uncons- 
cious sin lurking through her life. Here 
is the conflict of right with right and 
both parties are aware of it. Sita prays 
that, in future life, she should still be 
wedded to Rama without the pang of 
separation as now, and Rama, when 
Lakshmana returned from the forest, 
bursts into irrepressible tears. 

The Brahminisation of this incident is 
in the Uttararamacharita of Bhava- 
bhuti. It takes the humane side of the 
story from the beginning and describes 
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the love of Rama with Sita, transmut- 
ing it into a thorough union of hearts 
and identity of thought, feeling and 
will : “In pleasure and pain, the same 
relationship, abiding through altering 
circumstances, mutual confidence and 
esteem, growing with years into age.” 
The sense of sacrifice is intensified on 
Rama’s part as he is meditating secret 
banishment. Bhavabhuti makes him 
weep like a child. There is no mastery 
of the will as befits a king, but a meek 
surrender to the situation that has 
arisen. Emotions are given full play 
and are not subdued by masculine 
control. The right would all be on the 
side of Sita but for a conflict of duties 
on Rama’s part. 

The episode of Vali in the Ramayuna 
affords material for a true tragedy. 
Valmiki has to go somewhat out of his 
way to justify the murder of Vali and 
adds a significant dialogue. Some may 
feel inclined to ask themselves whether 
they would not rather agree with the 
questioning Vali than with the answer- 
ing Rama. Vali saw no reason to 
accuse himself or be ashamed of his acts. 
His suspicion of Sugriva’s ungrateful 
attempt to murder him was genuine, 
though it might be erroneous. His 
marriage with his brother’s wife was 
quite in keeping with the custom of his 
community. He did not disdain to meet 
Hama and Sugriva, though warned by 
his wife of the superior power, ranged 
against him. His military suspected no 
harm from the virtuous and unoffended 
Rama. Yet he was shot dead by a 
stealthy bolt when he was in combat. 
It was verily a case of intoxicated 
power, accepting and pleading the 
canons of common virtue. In the 
plentitude of power, it was impossible 
seriously to consider whether his brother 
Sugrfva might after all be innocent, not 
only of overt acts but even of disloyal 
intention. A conflict between the 


brothers would invoke pathos, rather 
than tragedy. Nemesis must come to 
the strong from an unexpected source 
and so it did. It was a case of power 
armed with virtue against the safety 
of others and their right to live. A fit 
theme for tragedy indeed ! And yet, 
no Sanskrit poet or dramatist has taken 
it up. 

We see, therefore, clear evidence of 
Sanskrit poets and dramatists avoiding 
a tragic conclusion, however much they 
may cater to the tragic sense. The reason 
is not far to seek. The Hindu view of 
Dharma or social ethics dominated all 
departments of life, poetics as well as 
politics. Right must prevail in the long 
run, so that the Karma theory may be 
fulfilled in the end. All things are 
working towards peace and in peace is 
the final solution. The emotion of piety 
is excited in all cases of failure, even 
where right fights with wrong, as Rama 
did Havana and Yudhisthira did Duryo- 
dhana. The sense of pity has a purga- 
torial influence, when smaller virtues 
and powers are obliterated by a domi- 
nating vice. The other element of 
tragedy, horror or terror, is not so much 
in evidence in Sanskrit literature. The 
power of evil is thoroughly subordinated 
to the good, as not among Zoroastrians 
or in Greek paganism. The purification 
of the spirit is achieved by pity and its 
calmness is retained by the conviction 
of omnipotent righteousness, triumph- 
ing in the end. When man bows to 
circumstance in meek submission, he is 
yet fired by this conviction of an All- 
moral Power shaping the destinies of 
the world. Thus a cosmic pessimism 
is obviuted. As the Indian drama, like 
other things Indian, served as an agency 
of religious education, there was no 
meaning in leaving things hanging fire 
as in Hamlet, or in finishing with the 
unmerited ruin of the innocent, be it a 
Duncan or a Desdemona. Nor was it 
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possible to consider cosmic stability as 
reached, when the children of King 
Lear betrayed the grossest ingratitude. 
In the eye of the Indian poet, such 
incidents marked but half-way houses in 
the whirling inarch of Samsara and the 


goal in peace, rest and stability should 
never be lost sight of. The real hero 
in the drama of life is one who holds 
aloft the banner of Dharma, through 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and his life 
cannot be crowned in tragedy. 


WILL CHRISTIANITY DISPLACE HINDUISM? 

By Satyapriya Sharma 


The Danger of Christian Religious 
Imperialism 

Is Hinduism a dying religion, and is 
it going to be displaced by Christianity ? 
The very question will sound preposte- 
rous to many. But whether it is absurd 
or not, it cannot be doubted that there 
are Christian missionaries who are 
dreaming of evangelizing not only the 
Hindus but all the non-Christian peoples 
of India and the world. “The non- 
Christian religions,” declares a Christian 
propagandist in his book— The Non- 
Christian Religions Inadequate , “are in- 
adequate to man’s moral needs because 
they are all morally chaotic. There 
never was a consonance between the 
best ideal and the reality in the non- 
Christian religions. No great non- 
Christian religious teacher ever lived up 
to his own ethical ideals.” “We can- 
not expect to find from Hinduism,” 
observes Dr. Gore — an eminent apologist 
- in his Philosophy of Good Life , “any 
firmly conceived ideal of the good life. 
.... If India is to find the principle 
of moral renewal, it must look for help 
to something outside its tradition, 
whether of religion or philosophy.” This 
is the reason brought forward by the 
average Christian missionary in favour 
of the propagation of the Christian 


religion which alone he holds to be com- 
petent to save the soul of mankind. 

Christianity is to “conquer” the whole 
world. Proclaims Dr. J. N. Farquhar 
— an ambitious missionary who wanted 
to see Christ set up as the “Crown of 
Hinduism,” nay, as the crown of all 
other religions — “Christianity proposes 
to win men away from the other 
religions by bringing them something 
better and to take the place of the other 
religions of the world. It proposes to 
displace the other religions.” With a 
view to realize this object the Christian 
Missions have organized themselves 
efficiently. And as its result Christian 
religious imperialism has become a 
menace to the non-Christian faiths in 
India and abroad. A note of timely 
warning of this danger was struck some- 
time back by Mr. Manilal C. Parekh 
in the columns of The Indian Social 
Reformer of Bombay. “It is but too 
evident,” he points out, “that the 
Christian Church and Missions are out 
to destroy, disintegrate, displace and 
subvert all the non-Christian faiths in 
general and Hinduism and Islam in 
particular in India. This is the open 
and avowed object of the Christian 
Missions.” 

The demon of religious imperialism, 
whether Hindu, Mussalman or Christian 
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in origin, is a positive danger to the 
peace of mankind. It is stalking upon 
the holy soil of India assuming various 
forms and adopting various tactics. In 
its Christian form it has grown dange- 
rously powerful, and proposes to effect 
the disruption and destruction of the 
non-Christian religions in India, and 
particularly of Hinduism. “The use of 
physical force,” rightly observes Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “is now indeed reject- 
ed, but all that money, social influence, 
educational bribery and misrepresenta- 
tion can effect, is treated as legitimate. 
With all this is often combined great 
devotion and sincerity of purpose; the 
combination is dangerous in the ex- 
treme.” The sooner the demon of 
Christian religious imperialism is dis- 
armed the better for the Hindus as well 
as for the people of India as a whole. 

Chiustianity to Displace Hinduism 
There arc solitary Christian missiona- 
ries who have been sympathetic inter- 
preters of Indian life and culture. But 
they are like a drop in the ocean. The 
vast majority of the Christian propa- 
gandists, on the other hand, have 
most unscrupulously misinterpreted the 
Indian religions, and of these Hinduism 
has been made the special target of their 
attack. A campaign of deliberate vili- 
fication against the Hindu religion has 
been carried on for a long time both in 
India and abroad. It is as old as the 
Christian missionary movement in India, 
although the method of attack has been 
changed from time to time to meet the 
changing circumstances and necessities. 

The objective of the propagandists in- 
cluding the educational missionaries has 
been to undermine the very foundations 
of the Hindu Society. “With the bless- 
in gs of the Lord,” they have been sys- 
tematically devoting themselves to the 
Preparation of a mine which, as Dr. 
u ® h°P e <J, “shall one day explode and 


tear up the whole from its lowest 
depths.” They believe with A. Barth 
who observed half a century back in his 
book The. Religions of India that Hindu- 
ism along with the other religions “is 
condemned to die but determined to 
live.” What will be the religion of 
India when her old religions shall have 
Anally given way ? Barth has not risked 
any reply to the question. But observes 
Dr. Farquhar in a somewhat prophetic 
mood in his Primer of Hinduism — a 
book recommended for Christian mis- 
sionary study, “We may be perfectly 
certain that ancient Hindu thought can- 
not survive. Something else will take 
its place. A new religion is to be 
found.” “Except Christianity there is 
no religion in the whole world,” he con- 
tinues, “that is rich enough in theology, 
worship, emotion, literature to take the 
place of Hinduism.” In conclusion he 
remarks, “We may expect great deve- 
lopments within Hinduism, a stubborn 
and prolonged resistance, but an abun- 
dant victory for Christ in the end.” 

The Christian missionaries have in 
their thoughts not only the Hindu man 
but also the Hindu woman who with 
her remarkable piety and sweetness is 
the brightest feature of the Hindu life ; 
for they hope that., “when she has been 
won for Christ the complete triumph of 
Christianity in India will be at hand.” 
This is the pious wish of even those who 
pose as “the most sympathetic inter- 
preters of Indian life !” 

Attack on Hinduism 

In spite of protestations of goodwill, 
the attitude of the vast majority of 
Christian missionaries towards the 
Hindus and their religion is positively 
and deadly antagonistic. “Sri Rama- 
krishna,” observes Dr. Farquhar in 
Modern Religious Movements in India , 
“dropped every moral restriction when 
thinking of God and his manifestations. 
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. . . Hi$ idea of God seems crude and 
thin to a Christian.” He also failed 
“to make moral distinction,” and his 
disciple Swami Vivekananda, does not 
deserve to be called a Hindu monk — 
so says another Christian missionary, Mr. 
Wendell Thomas, newly dubbed as a 
Ph.D., in his Hinduism Invades Ame- 
rica , which is a veiled and insidious at- 
tack on Hinduism in general and the 
Ramakrishna Mission in particular. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who, in the words of 
the editors of The National Christian 
Council Review , “notwithstanding all 
our Christian endeavours, open and un- 
disguised, to proselytize him. . . holds 
by the faith of his fathers,” has been 
branded as a follower of a sort of 
“agnostic theism” by Dr. N. Macnicol 
— a well-known Christian missionary. 
According to The Indian Social Re- 
former , a prominent Christian mission- 
ary in Bombay has developed symptoms 
of ^heresy-hunting, and has already 
branded as atheists some of the leaders 
of public thought who arc dissatisfied 
with the religion that is ordinarily 
lived. 

Of all Hindus, those who follow the 
traditional form of religion, and also 
those who, witnessing the evils passing 
under the name of religion, have re- 
volted against it, are the especial 
enemies of the Christian religious impe- 
rialist who demands the allegiance of all 
for his “only Saviour” who has been 
made “the Kaiser of Christendom or of 
the White Races.” And of all the sys- 
tems of Hindu thought, it is the monis- 
tic Vedanta that is held to be most 
hostile to the Christian interpretation of 
life and the universe. Indian theism, 
however, is not altogether decried as it 
may serve as a prxparatio ev angelica 
for the Christian Gospel. Even the 
worship of the village gods with its 
“sense of reality and importance of the 
spiritual world” is not wholly denounc- 


ed as it “is not a bad foundation,” to 
quote the words of Bishop Whitehead in 
Village Gods of South India, “for the 
Christian Church to build upon.” 

But the case of monism is different 
from that of theism, however degraded 
it may be. “The Vcdantic teaching of 
Hinduism,” declares The National 
Christian Council Review, “ranges it- 
self with the former interpretation and 
will be discerned more and more as 
bringing powerful reinforcement to a 
religious view which is irreconcilable 
with the Christian faith. For that 
reason it may well be that India may 
provide the Kurukshctra in this final 
battle of belief.” Vedantic monism is 
looked upon by the Christian missionary 
as the deadliest enemy of Christianity, 
and as such it has been made the sub- 
ject of deliberate attacks by Dr. W. S. 
Urquhart and other writers whose main 
task seems to be to misrepresent 
Vedanta with a view to uphold the 
glory of the Christian faith. By all 
means, however, not only Vedanta but 
all forms of Hinduism are to be sup- 
planted by Christianity. 

This is the task undertaken by the 
old-type missionaries as well as by the 
new-type evangelists like Dr. JC. 
Stanley Jones, who proclaims the com- 
ing of “The Christ of the Indian Road” 
(whether Christ is walking along the 
Indian road in a spirit of antagonism 
against or in a spirit of fellowship with 
the prophets of the non-Christian reli- 
gions, the writer does not clearly state), 
and speaks of winning the soul of the 
Hindus by making Christianity “more 
Christian and more Indian than it is at 
present.” To realize their ambition 
they have begun attacking the Hindu 
religion in more subtle and insidious 
ways than before. Hinduism must be 
fought and crushed as the enemy 
“the true” religion, although the 
slogan is “not to destroy but to fulfil . 
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Propaganda of Vilification 

The Christian missionaries have been 
changing their plan of compaign from 
time to time, although their ultimate 
objective has remained unchanged as 
ever. The tactics employed by the 
evangelists of the old school have been 
the downright condemnation of Hindu- 
ism. The Hindu religion is said to be 
nothing but “a weltering chaos of 
terror, darkness and uncertainty,” to 
be “without definite commandments, 
without a moral code, without a God.” 
As such, in the faith of Christ alone 
there lies the salvation of the Hindus. 
This view is not unoften shared also by 
some of the highest Christian officials 
in India, who profess to follow “strict 
religious neutrality.” An out and out 
imperialistic governor of an Indian pro- 
vince gave expression to his faith in 
Christian religious imperialism when he 
declared that he found no satisfactory 
ethical or religious teaching in Hindu- 
ism, and therefore, without Christianity 
he saw no salvation of India. Whether 
the fault of not seeing any good in 
Hinduism lies with the Hindu religion 
or with the pious “business administra- 
tor,” there is no doubt that in the pro- 
paganda of misrepresentation the fana- 
tical missionaries were and still are the 
precursors and supporters of notorious 
writers of the type of Miss Mayo. 

The Hindus have been painted as “the 
most horrible devils on earth.” They 
have been described as a semi-barbarous 
people following ghastly superstitions, 
indulging in child marriage, revelling in 
gross immorality, ill-treating their 
women, killing their children, burning 
their widows, nay even killing them- 
selves under the wheels of the car of 
Jagannath ! Besides, to quote the words 
of Swami Vivekananda, “By improper 
representation of the Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses the Christian missionaries 


were trying (and many are trying still) 
with all their heart and soul, to prove 
that really religious-minded men could 
never be produced from among their 
worshippers.” 

Mr. Parekh is very right when he ob- 
serves from his personal knowledge that 
there have been missionaries “who 
have vilified and misrepresented our 
land in the fashion of Miss Mayo for the 
last hundred years and done all that 
they could to harm our present cause,” 
and that in the propaganda of lies and 
calumny some of the Indian Christians 
have acted as disgracefully as the mis- 
sionaries. And like Miss Mayo, the mis- 
sionaries have relentlessly and syste- 
matically vilified Hinduism more than 
Islam for reasons best known to them- 
selves. 

Change of Tactics 

Finding the method of gross mis- 
representation and wholesale denun- 
ciation unprofitable, many of the mis- 
sionaries have changed their tactics. 
This may also be partly due to the dawn 
of a better sense and the recognition of 
the truth that, after all, everything is 
not perfect with the Christian society 
also, — a fact which the outside world is 
coming to know more and more. Be 
that as it may, the new policy is averse 
to a wholesale condemnation of the 
tenets of Hinduism. This patronizing 
attitude acknowledges that in India’s 
literature, philosophy, art and regulated 
life “there is much that is worthless, 
much also that is distinctively un- 
healthy, yet the treasures of knowledge, 
wisdom, and beauty, which they con- 
tain, are too precious to be lost.” 

Is there not much that is positively 
worthless and unhealthy in Christian 
literature, philosophy, art and life? — 
one may ask. The answer cannot but 
be in the affirmative. However, the 
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object of preserving the “ heritage of 
India” is in the words of Dr. Farquhar 
— the author of The Crown of Hinduism 
— to show “how Christ provides the ful- 
filment of the highest aspirations and 
aims of Hinduism,” and how “every 
true motive which in Hinduism has 
found expression in unclean, debasing 
or unworthy practices finds in Him 
fullest exercise.” Christ is said to be 
the crown not only of Hinduism, but of 
all the faiths in India. Whether the 
crown fits Hinduism and other reli- 
gions or not, or whether it is at all 
a crown or not, is well known to the 
students of comparative religion and 
need not be considered here. 

A New Outlook 

A further change in attitude, more 
sane and rational than the previous one 
in certain respects, is said to be taking 
place among those who are “in the van 
of progressive Christian thought.” 
While agreeing, that Christianity has a 
distinctive message to give to the whole 
world, these new thinkers “are not con- 
vinced that Christianity possesses such 
a final and absolute value that it can 
claim to be the ‘crown of all other reli- 
gions,’ so that while the latter are but 
broken lights, it alone is perfect and 
complete.” Rev. E. C. Dewiek ob- 
serves in The National Christian Coun- 
cil Review that the new attitude “re- 
gards the different types of religion as 
‘legitimate, 5 (just as the different types 
of human language are the legitimate 
products of local conditions) and does 
not wish to reduce them all to a single 
type.” He further holds that “the ulti- 
mate criterion for religion is not yet 
finally fixed, but is in the process of 
being created out of the experience of 
many groups, as they test the capacity 
of their own religion to satisfy both 
personal and social needs of men.” Such 


an attitude is to some extent revolu- 
tionary and very different from that 
held by even the “most liberal” mis- 
sionaries. 

Whether the Christian propagandists 
as a whole will accept it or not, and try 
to answer the new “challenge” through 
their spiritual life and experience and 
new methods of inter-religious co-opera- 
tion none can predict. But there is no 
doubt that, whatever the cause may be, 
a new spirit has been born in certain 
religious circles. And this is finding ex- 
pression in the present yearning of a 
certain section of Christian missionaries 
and laymen to interpret Christianity in 
the light of India’s spiritual heritage. 
Whether the present change will ulti- 
mately lead or not to a still more revolu- 
tionary attitude bringing about inter- 
religious union, time alone will reveal, 

A Great Inconsistency 

But whatever the distant future may 
be, the immediate future does not seem 
to be very promising. For, in spite of 
the new tendency the old sense of supe- 
riority and desire for fault-finding is 
persisting in the minds of the majority 
of missionaries. To give an illustration. 
Rev. W. Patou — a prominent Western 
Christian missionary — deplores in The 
National Christian Council Review the 
growing irreligion among the younger 
educated classes, especially “among the 
definitely younger school of national 
leaders in India,” and points out at the 
same time that “those who keep to the 
old dharma are often not so keen, and 
not so prominent in the harder social 
tasks” as those who “are estranged 
from a religion which, as in the deepest 
convictions of Hinduism, finds this 
moral effort to be an illusory thing and 
points the good man’s step towards a 
quietism which is practically acquies- 
cent with the world as it is.” What the 
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writer means is that since Hinduism 
fails to inspire, the salvation of the 
Hindus lies in turning to Christianity 
alone and accepting Christ as “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” 

Whether this is the logical conclusion 
of what the writer says before is another 
matter. But taking for granted that his 
remarks are true, one may reasonably 
ask — Is not irrcligion having its sway 
in the minds of the younger generation 
in Western lands where, according to 
another Christian writer, organized 
Christianity “is falling rapidly into the 
final stages of decay?” Why docs the 
long tradition of free worship avail no- 
thing, to quote The Unity of Chicago, 
“to keep up attendance upon the part 
of either faculty or students” at Har- 
vard? Why has religion “practically 
disappeared from the life of the Yale 
undergraduates?” Lack of interest in 
religion has become common in Western 
countries. “In America,” to quote 
Rev. E. C. Dcwick again, “study 
circles were organised on various aspects 
of Christian activity, but while the 
circles for the study of International 
Relation and of Social Service were 
crowded, only three students, out of a 
total of some 300 , came to attend one 
on Foreign Missions.” 

Incidents like the above are witnessed 
everywhere in America and are “pro- 
foundly significant of the present trend 
of student thought in the U.S.A.” And 
what is true of America is true of other 
Western lands as well. Laments a 
Christian Missionary in the Signs of the 
Times — “Multitudes of professed Chris- 
tians in Europe and America have 
gradually wandered into liberalism, 
modernism, and evolutionary theories 
of creation and religion, much of which 
is akin to pantheism and paganism. 
• • . Modernism ridicules the story of 
creation, rejects the atoning bloodshed 
on Calvary, and repudiates the miracle 


of divine power in changing sinful hearts 
and lives. Modernism possesses no dyna- 
mic passion to reclaim a lost world and 
is ‘a narcotic to mission enterprise.’ ” 

Does not all this show that Chris- 
tianity has failed in the West, and if 
so, should not some other religions be 
imported to save the souls of the men 
and women in the so-called Christian 
lands? The Christian missionary as a 
rule is rarely consistent. From the 
same premises he would draw one kind 
of conclusion in the case of India and 
other heathen lands, and an opposite 
one in the case of the Christian 
countries ! 

Religious Imperialism in a New Garb 

For all the ills of the non-Christian 
peoples the wholesale adoption of Chris- 
tianity is held to be the only solution. 
It means that all the non-Christian reli- 
gions must pass away and be supplanted 
by the religion of Christ. As has been 
said before, this is the almost universal 
view of the Christian missionaries. A 
section of the evangelists, however, are 
now raising a new cry. Having come 
to realize the impossibility of evangeliz- 
ing the “obstinate” heathen races on a 
great scale, they arc now dreaming of 
Christianizing their religions ! Retail 
business is too slow and unprofitable ; 
so there is now the talk of wholesale 
business ! The cry is to Christianize the 
religions of the pagan, and thereafter to 
claim him as a Christian in spirit though 
not in form. 

Repeated failures have made the mis- 
sionary less ambitious. And he is now 
finding great consolation in the thought 
that, to quote the words of Bishop 
Fisher, “the big reform movements in 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Bud- 
dhism, everywhere to be found in India, 
are part and parcel of the Christianising 
process. , . . The East must assimilate 
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Christianity or be assimilated by it. It 
is one and the same thing in result.” 
The great religions of India, nay of the 
East, arc said to be following Christ in 
their own oriental way ! 

Dean Inge who knows full well that 
the Asiatics condemn Christianity as 
“ineffective” and therefore never called 
to Europe for “more light,” is not, how- 
ever, so very optimistic about the future 
of Christianity. But even he cannot 
help thinking that if the Asiatics “be- 
come Christian they will develop a 
Christianity of their own, and although 
some may think that we have the divine 
promise that Christianity will ultimately 
be victorious, I think on the whole it is 
likely that they will prefer to Chris- 
tianise their own religions.” The old 
idea of religious imperialism has thus 
assumed a new garb. A class of evan- 
gelists do no longer speak of completely 
destroying Hinduism and other reli- 
gions. Thus these religions have a 
chance of continuing their existence in 
a Christianized form, while Christianity 
will ever remain as in the past in a 
state of pristine purity unaffected by 
heathenism ! 

Hinduism and Christianity — Their 
Interaction 

Blinded by religious imperialism and 
moved, as Sister Nivedita has said, by 
“a meaner motive still, the idea that if 
a true and lofty tone is taken, money 
will not be forthcoming to support his 
own career,” the Christian propagandist 
cannot see aright the trend of events, 
and even when he does so, is afraid of 
speaking out the truth. Modern Hindu- 
ism, says the missionary, is a contra- 
diction in terms. Is not modern Chris- 
tianity also liable to the same charge? 
— the Hindu may rightly ask. The fact 
is that neither Hinduism nor Christian- 
ity ever remained the same. Living reli- 


gions have got to follow the law of 
growth through the assimilation of new 
elements and adaptation to the chang- 
ing times and circumstances. Is modern 
Christianity the same as the original 
religion of Christ? Is it not a combina- 
tion of Jewish, Greeco-Roman, Bar- 
barian and other cultures? Was it not 
influenced in the past by the religions 
of India ? And is it not now assimilat- 
ing new ideas from the so-called heathen 
religions, and particularly from Hindu- 
ism, and taking a Hindu colouring in 
certain respects ? 

If the reform movements in Hinduism 
are partly due to outside influences, 
docs not the same reason hold good in 
the case of Christianity also ? Logic 
however, has no place in the propagan- 
dists’ arguments. He, therefore, docs 
not acknowledge that in modern times 
different religions arc acting and re- 
acting on one another, and in this 
matter Christianity is no exception to 
the rule. Hinduism and other religions 
are. influencing Christianity and are be- 
ing influenced in return. “While we 
seek to influence Hinduism,” acknow- 
ledges an Indian Christian writer, 
“Hinduism is influencing us. It is not 
possible, and even if possible not desir- 
able, to prevent this mutual influence.” 

As in other fields of human thought 
so also in that of religion this mutual 
influence is unavoidable, nay even 
necessary and beneficial. If modern 
Hinduism has come to value some of the 
practical expressions of Christianity, 
Islam and other religions, is it not 
inspiring them, and particularly Chris- 
tianity, by its ideal of the potential 
divinity of man, its doctrines of Karma 
and Re-incarnation, and particularly by 
its spirit of toleration and universalism, 
liberalizing them and helping them to 
recognize the essential truths of all 
religions ? 

Here another question may be asked 
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— Is not the new but remarkable cry 
of the foreign Christian missionaries and 
Indian Christians for the Indian expres- 
sion of Christianity, which has been 
already pointed out, a direct proof of 
the influence of Hinduism? It may be 
that the pioneers of the “new experi- 
ment 5 ’ in Christian living are taking up 
only the outward forms leaving aside 
the inner spirit. But the day may not 
be distant when they will have to accept 
fully the universal spirit of India, — the 
central theme of Hinduism — that the 
Divine Principle finds expression in 
innumerable Divine personalities, and 
that, in the memorable words of Sri 
Ramakrishna, “God is one but His 
aspects arc many. Diverse are the ways 
of approaching Him, and every religion 
of the world shows one of these. 55 Be it 
as it may, much more than Christian 
thought it is modern Western culture 
that is affecting Hinduism and the 
other faiths. And it should be borne in 
mind that Western culture is not syno- 
nymous with the Christian religion, and 
that it has grown not because of, but in 
spite of Christianity. For, the Chris- 
tian Church has ever been the implac- 


able enemy of Western philosophy and 
science — the most important elements of 
modern Western culture, which it now 
claims as its own product disregarding 
all love of truth and historical cons- 
cience ! It has tried its best to suppress 
philosophic thought, ban scientific ideas 
and stifle monistic mysticism all along 
the course of its long history. 

As a matter of fact Christianity has 
not stood for progress and civilization in 
spite of the claims made by the apolo- 
gists. The words of Bertrand Russel 
clearly prove this point. “We find as 
we look round the world, 55 he says in 
his lecture Why / am not a Christian , 
“that every single bit of progress in 
human feeling, every improvement in 
the criminal law, every step towards 
be Her treatment of the coloured races, 
or every mitigation of slavery, every 
moral progress that there has been in 
the world, has been consistently oppos- 
ed by the organised Churches of the 
world. I say quite deliberately that 
the Christian religion, as organised in its 
Churches, has been and still is the prin- 
cipal enemy of moral progress in the 
world.” 


(To he concluded) 


MODER N INDIA THROUGH GERMAN EYES 

By Prof. Bf^oy Kumar Sarkar 


Books of general interest on India, 
dealing with recent history and modern 
conditions are not many in German. 
Professor Horovitz’s “ Indien under bri- 
tischer Hcrrschajt 55 (1928) seeks to fill 
a gap, and it can serve as a good intro- 
duction to the study of modern India. 
The author knows India from long resi- 
dence during 1907-1915 and has kept 


touch with Indian acquaintances as well 
as with official and non-official litera- 
ture. He is by profession a specialist 
in Islam. So the historical treatment 
of India under British Government goes 
back to the Moghuls, nay, to the begin- 
nings of Moslem culture. The author 
has made good use of the materials of 
Census Reports now summarized in 
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various handbooks. The treatment of 
the commercial and industrial situation 
as well as educational and cultural pro- 
gress, shows intimate acquaintance with 
the events of the nineteenth century. 
The political developments have been 
traced both from the Government as 
well as the National Congress stand- 
points. The author has not indulged 
in any emotions nor has he burdened 
the reader with too many facts. This 
small volume of some ISO pages will 
not fail to present the readers with an 
impartial and clear account of the 
Indian economics and politics of to- 
day including the situation in the Indian 
States and the position of the Indians 
overseas. 

Schrader and Furtwaengler’s Work - 
ingmen's India — let us translate the 
title of the book “Dus werkldtige In - 
dien” (1928) rather freely in this man- 
ner,— is interested chiefly in the textile 
mill-workers of India. The authors have 
visited all the textile centres from 
Ahmedabad to Calcutta and from Delhi 
to Madras. And this they have done 
not in the now too familiar manner of 
Royal Commissions, but in the only 
manner desired of all serious students 
of economics and social science. Thus 
they have come into intimate personal 
contact with the men and women in 
their huts and derived benefit not only 
from the printed materials furnished by 
employers and government statistical 
departments, but also the first-hand 
information supplied by the workers and 
their leaders. 

The authors describe the conditions of 
work in mining, railway and other in- 
dustries as well. Details about wages 
and cost of living as well as family 
budgets seek to introduce the lives of 
the Indian proletariat to the German 
readers in a thoroughly realistic manner. 
The account of the Indian labour unions 
is almost exhaustive. The authors 


have given themselves pains to find out 
exactly in what particulars the differ- 
ences of caste and creed may be said 
to make the labour situation difficult 
and are convinced that these differences 
do not in reality amount to much, so 
far as the conditions of the working 
classes and their unions are concerned. 

The book should not be regarded ex- 
clusively as a labour manual on India. 
It is a fine study on modern India in 
its general economic and political deve- 
lopments and seeks to furnish the lay 
readers with a short historical survey. 
A book like this might well deserve to 
be translated into an Indian language 
with one or two incidental corrections 
in regard to facts. It is necessary to 
add that the authors were representa- 
tives of the German association of 
textile workers deputed along with 
some representatives of English textile 
workers on behalf of the Internationale 
V 'ereinigmg dcr Textilarbeiter in 1920- 
27 to study the industrialization of 
India on the spot and report on its 
bearing on the industrial position of the 
great powers. 

Nobel was for a few months in India, 
and has written one or two books on 
his experiences. The present one, en- 
titled lndien (1930), published by the 
Association of German Engineers 
(Berlin) is of a practical character. In 
a small compass the author has sought 
to serve his countrymen with facts and 
figures about the economic conditions 
in India. About half the book is 
devoted to the provinces and the states 
in regard to which the principal articles 
and places of business importance have 
been noted. The chapters on the differ- 
ent branches of economic activity com- 
prise communications by land, sea and 
air, agricultural products, mining and 
industries as well as currency and com- 
merce. The publication can be taken 
as a small gazetteer or handbook of in- 
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formation for the commercial and indus- 
trial travellers of Germany. But he 
seems to have cultivated so little person- 
al relations with business men, bankers, 
engineers and agriculturists, etc. of 
India that the publication reflects hard- 
ly anything of the industrial and com- 
mercial transformations that have been 
going on among the Indian people since 
1905 and 1920. The reader fails there- 
fore to obtain a living contact with the 
new technical and economic forces 
embodied in the Indian men and 
institutions of to-day, such as one might 
expect from a book written by a 
person who has travelled in the 
country. 

Kloetzel’s “ Indien im Schmclztiegel ” 
(1930), India in the melting pot, arose 
out of journalism. The author is a 
newspaper man. He was sent to India 
to report for the Berliner Tageblatt. 
As a journalist catering to newspaper 
readers the writer has sought to single 
out some of the “catching * 9 incidents of 
Indian life and he has presented his 
stories in a delightful manner. His 
experience seems to be chiefly confined 
to Bombay, but he knows other parts 
as well. There is a leaven of humour 
in his style which makes his descrip- 
tions of Indian poverty and disease 
readable not without pity. He appre- 
ciates the work of the Indian Women’s 
University, founded by Prof. Karvc, 
whom he calls the Indian Pestalozzi. 
He has tasted a bit of the business orga- 
nization of the Tatas and has not 
ignored the strength of labour as mani- 
fest in strikes. The “Youth Move- 
ment” has attracted his attention. Al- 
together he has tried to exhibit some 
of the new creative tendencies in con- 
temporary India. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Die weltxvirt- 
schaftliche Konkurrenz des indischen 
Industriearbeiters 99 (1929), contains 

Purtwaengler’s lecture delivered at the 
C 


Handel shochschule in Leipzig. The 
author discusses the possibilities of 
Indian industrial workers competing 
with the Western on the world market. 

He observes that the legislation for the 
protection of Indian labour has in the 
main been a measure for protecting 
British industries and watches how 
Great Britain has been compelled by the 
competition of U.S. and Japan to 
change her tactic. British capital is 
now co-opcrating with Indian in order 
to resist these intruders from both sides 
of the Pacific. 

India’s coal output is equal to that 
of Belgium, and her cotton spindleage 
has almost reached the German niveau. 
India is already an exporter not only to 
Indonesia and South Africa but even to 
Eastern Europe. The author notices 
that the untouchable pariah has been 
able to rise in social relations because of 
his contacts with other workers in the 
factories and mines, and that although 
the villagers arc miserably poor their 
natural habits of cleanliness help to 
keep their modest kitchens neat and 
tidy. In his estimation the traditional 
spirit of caste solidarity is a great factor 
in the modern trade union movement. 

He considers the tnistri, qualified metal- 
workers, mechanics, smiths, railway 
men, etc. as on the whole not much be- 
low their Western colleagues in efficiency 
but the textile workers in the Indian 
mills are very low-grade in skill and 
intelligence. The causes of comparative 
inefficiency of this latter class are to 
be found, says he, in their absence of 
industrial tradition, coming as they do 
in the main from agricultural villages 
as well as in the low rate of wages and 
unspeakable conditions of life. But 
the same, it is in the textile industry";* 
that India’s future as a tropical country * f 
may be said to be assured according 
to the author. The industrial workers 
are in part well organized and, as he 
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believes, are destined to play a great 
role in the national movement. 

The author combats Western chau- 
vinism which says that the East will 
“never” be able to exhibit such indus- 
trial capacities as are likely to be 
dangerous to the interests of the Euro- 
pean workers. On the contrary he is 
convinced that the industrial independ- 
ence of India as well as China, indeed 
of all Asia, is a fact of world-economy, 
which no shrewd German should ignore, 
and he advises his countrymen to try 
to grasp the realities of the situation 
and export only such goods to these 
countries as the requirements of their 
own industrial developments may re- 
quire. 

The paper is written with much socio- 
logical insight and command over the 
fundamentals of contemporary inter- 
national relations. Students of general 
economics and political science as well 
as of ancient and modern Indian culture 
will derive plenty of suggestive hints 
not only as regards methods and prob- 
lems of research in Indicnkunde but also 
in regard to practical orientations about 
the actual questions of the day. 

German scholarship in political 
science, — as accessible in books or 
articles of journals, — does not appear to 
have taken much interest in the cons- 
titutional and administrative growth of 
modem India. Dr. Kraus’s work on 
“British India’s Position in Constitu- 
tional and International Law (1930)” is 
perhaps the first systematic work on the 
subject in German. He has scrupulous- 
ly avoided all historical and political 
considerations of a general character. 
The approach is essentially and strictly 
that of a jurist. As a student of law the 
author analyzes the changes in the 
structure of British India from the days 
of the East India Company down to the 
publication of the Nehru Report and 
the Freedom resolution of the Indian 


National Congress (Lahore) in 1929-80. 
The existing Constitution is described in 
its essential details with one eye to the 
situation created by the Acts of 1892 and 
1909-12. He points out that “active 
citizenship,” — the right of election is 
enjoyed by 3.15 per cent of the popula- 
tion and reminds his readers that in this 
respect India to-day is where England 
was in 1832 with 3%. While some of 
the forms of democracy are noticeable in 
the present constitution their legal value 
is as yet very little, overpowered as they 
are by the essentially autocratic spirit 
and features in its make-up as well as 
by the presence of the bureaucratic 
executive. 

About half the work is devoted to the 
legal relations of India (both British and 
States) with the British Empire as well 
as to the questions of international law 
involved in India’s contacts with the 
League of Nations. In these chapters 
the author writes a thesis in the usual 
German style with quotations from 
Jellinck, Kelsen and other political 
philosophers and discovers that British 
India’s position at the Imperial Con- 
ferences is legally, — even on the strength 
of “conventions,” so important in Bri- 
tish constitutional theory and practice, 
— difficult to define in a precise manner. 
The transitional character of the British 
Empire is apparent in the fact that while 
the relations between its different mem- 
bers are to a certain extent “inter- 
national,” the fundamentally “statal” 
character is embodied in the principle 
that the “His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain” continues still to be the 
Imperial Government. India’s position 
has been compared not only with that of 
the Dominions but with that of the 
“Territories” of the American Union. It 
is noted that while Porto Rico and the 
Philippines send “Commissioners” to the 
House of Representatives who take part 
in the debates but have no right to vote, 
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the delegates from India to the Imperial 
Conference on the other hand possess 
the same right in discussions and votes 
as the representatives of the Dominions. 
And yet British India is a subordinate 
and autocratically governed entity while 
the Dominions are parliamentary demo- 
cracies. 

India was a signatory to the Conven- 
tion of the Universal Postal Union in 
1893. In recent times such functions of 
an international character have fallen to 
the lot of India in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. India is to-day a member of the 
League of Nations where even Indian 
Princes who are not supposed to belong 
to British India have a place. Ostensib- 
ly India looks formally like being on a 
par with the Dominions in these acti- 
vities associated with the League com- 
plex and international “agreements”- 
making. The author believes that so 
far as the functions within the League 
are concerned India is almost on the 
way to attaining the Dominion Status in 
international law. But on the other 
hand, the law of the Indian constitution 
carefully excludes the League as well as 
all other foreign affairs from the purview 


of the Legislative Assembly except in 
an indirect and insignificant manner. 
Besides, the Indian delegates at the 
League are factually subservient to the 
British delegation. India’s Dominion 
status at the League is therefore a 
fiction and in the strictest sense of the 
term she cannot be regarded as a “ sub- 
ject” of international law. 

The author is rather cautious in his 
conception of state, sovereignty and so 
forth, but he possesses a firm grasp of 
the objective realities of constitutional 
and international law. Even those who 
are not specially interested in Indian 
problems as such will not fail to find in 
Kraus’s work plenty of realistic material 
bearing on the relations between the 
pressure of facts and the theory of law 
and custom, such as characterize the 
actual administrative systems and inter- 
national intercourse of to-day. And to 
Indian readers the subject will appear 
well placed in a perspective to which 
they are not generally used. The work 
is calculated to widen the sphere of re- 
search in comparative politics and in- 
tensify the world’s interest in the Indian 
question. 


BUDDHIST TANTRISM 

By Dr. B. Bhattaciiaryya, M.A., Pir.D. 


The Tantras and the Tantric culture 
which at one time regulated the life in 
ancient India, did not prove very 
healthy either for the country or for 
Buddhism. Too much attention to 
psychic culture, particularly on the 
part of the general population, was 
certain to have its repurcussions in all 
departments of life, and history tells 
us that such repurcussions did actually 


take place. The result was the 
destruction of Buddhism, and the 
occupation of the country by the 
Muhammadans. The advocates of 
psychic culture were hopelessly out of 
touch with the realities of life, and 
practically destroyed themselves and 
their own followers. 

Unduly severe criticisms have been 
made as to the unhealthy influence of 
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the Tantras and Tantric culture on the 
general public. It has therefore be- 

come necessary to state clearly the 
correct estimate of the Tantras and 

Tantric culture especially from an 

orthodox point of view. No one should 
be so foolish as to suppose that the 
Tantras contain nothing but the preach- 
ings of immorality and all kinds of 
unnamcable vices. On the contrary 

every one must consider the fact that 
the Tantras constitute a very great 
contribution of India to world culture. 
The Tantras which are intimately con- 
nected with the Raja-yoga as advocated 
in the system of Patanjali and Hatha- 
yoga, have shown to the world the 
correct way of developing mental facul- 
ties, and of obtaining great spiritual 
powers through psychic culture. If by 
developing the material resources alone 
great wonders can be achieved, how in- 
finitely greater wonders can be perform- 
ed by developing the hidden forces of 
mind ? But this is not easy. It requires 
concentration of mind to a degree, 
almost inconceivable in modern times, 
in a regularly chalkcd-out procedure. 
Moreover, complete purification of body 
as prescribed in the Hatha-yoga is also 
essential for concentrating the mind. 
Complete control over breath, and over 
wind in the whole physiological system 
has to be attained, before real concen- 
tration of mind takes place. The 
Hatha-yogins ought to be able to stop 
for days and months the blood circula- 
tion by controlling the wind that gives 
motion to the blood and by stopping 
the action of the heart and of all other 
organs except the brain. For con- 
trolling the mind the Yogins have to 
pass days and months without food 
or water or even air. And however 
strange it may seem to-day, there were 
quite a large number of such Yogins 
in ancient days. Even in modem days 
if a search is made it will not be diffi- 


cult to find out at least a few. Such 
wonders as levitation, atomization, 
etc., are even to-day possible by 
having a control of mind. In fact, all 
that the physical world can perform, 
can be achieved in the mental sphere 
also by proper psychic training. 

The Tantras begin where Raja-yoga 
and Hatha-yoga end; in other words, 
Tantric culture presupposes Raja-yoga 
and Hatha-yoga. The Raja-yoga and 
Hatha-yoga give control over the mind 
and body, and Tantric practices give 
different powers according as different 
Mantras are practised or different 
deities are worshipped. 

Philosophers of all ages and countries 
have visualized the presence of in- 
exhaustible energy behind the world 
structure, and this has been named in 
different schools as God or Spirit, 
Brahma or Sunya. Yoga means com- 
mingling. The individual soul is called 
the Jivatman, while the highest spirit 
is called the Paramatman. When the 
commingling of the Jivatman with the 
Paramatman takes place, it is called 
Yoga. In Buddhism, particularly in 
the Tantras, the individual soul is called 
the Bodhicitta and the highest spirit is 
called the Sunya with the three elements, 
Sunya, Vijnana and Mahasukha. 

Sunya is the highest spirit, an in- 
exhaustible store-house of energy sett- 
ing the whole universe in motion. 
Therefore, the chief aim of the Bodhi- 
citta is to commingle with this Sunya 
and be a part and parcel of that great 
energy, eternal knowledge and eternal 
happiness. This is Yoga. 

Everyday in our life we are having 
communion with the Paramatman, and 
whenever the individual Jivatman is 
depleted it draws power from that in- 
exhaustible store of energy. It is thus 
that life on this earth is maintained. 
Sleep is required for every individual; 
but why should sleep be necessary 
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unless it is for having communion with 
Faramatman to draw energy from it 
and be fit for the next day’s work? 
When a patient is passing through a 
crisis either in pneumonia or typhoid, 
doctors are heard to say that perfect 
and undisturbed sleep even for some 
time will save the patient. Times with- 
out number it has also been seen that 
patients do revive from dangerous con- 
dition after sleep. The reason is not 
far to seek. The Jivatman in this case 
in its deep-sleep condition draws energy 
from the highest spirit which pervades 
everything and becomes revived. Such 
comminglings are of everyday occur- 
ance. But this is not called Yoga 
technically. 

Every individual passes through three 
conditions, — the awakened state, the 
state of dreaming and the state of deep 
sleep. In conscious and sub-conscious 
conditions the Jivatman does not get 
an opportunity to have communion 
with the highest spirit. Such com- 
munion takes place only in the condition 
which is called Susupti or deep sleep. 
The difference between Yoga and 
Susupti is really very little, though to 
remove the difference great efforts are 
necessary, in Susupti the individual or 
Jivatman loses all consciousness, and 
cannot realize or feel that it is having 
communion with the highest spirit and 
is drawing energy to reeouperate itself. 
In Yoga the condition is different. 
Concentration in Yoga produces a con- 
dition, similar to Susupti or deep sleep, 
of oblivion to all surroundings, even to 
the physical body and mind. But the 
Yogin does not lose his consciousness. 
He remains conscious throughout the 
process of the communion of the Ji vat- 
man with the Faramatman, and feels 
a kind of divine joy which words are 
scarcely able to describe. 

The object of Yoga is to obtain 
emancipation. If that cannot be 
7 


actually attained, Yoga certainly 
purifies the mind and the individual, 
whereby harmony in life is produced. 
Spiritualism, therefore, is sometimes 
regarded as the best antidote to war. 

The above will clearly demonstrate 
that the highest degree of intellectual 
powers is necessary for following the 
path of Yoga and Tantra. Therefore 
it cannot be, and in fact never was, 
meant for all. Yoga and Tantra were 
meant only for a few fortunate persons 
who were blessed with a high degree of 
intellectual refinement and power. If 
Yoga and Tantra are made the common 
property of all, as it was made by the 
Buddhists of old, the whole routine of 
life is upset, and abuses of all kinds 
follow as a matter of course. It is not 
necessary to state that this psychic 
culture appealed to men greatly, parti- 
cularly when the masters of Tantra 
could perform prodigious feats and 
miracles. As such in the time of the 
Siddhacaryyas the Tantras attracted 
almost every man without exception, 
and most of them of necessity had to 
be content with the shadow rather than 
the substance of Tantra. As a matter 
of fact, owing to the great influence of 
Tantras in earlier days, there are very 
few Hindus in India even at the present 
time who are not following the Tantric 
practices in some form or other. 

The chief complaint against the 
Tantra is that it permitted women to 
enter into its fold for the purpose of 
Tantric practices, and therefore encour- 
aged corruption and immorality. Such 
absurd opinions arc held by none except 
the most ignorant of men. It is well 
known that the Tantra was divided into 
various sections both in Hinduism as 
well as in Buddhism. With the Hindus 
the Daksinacara or the right-hand path 
is to be followed first, after which 
Vamacara or the left-hand path is per- 
mitted. In Daksinacara strict celibacy, 
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restriction of food, drink, etc., are 
primarily necessary. After a neophyte 
has sufficiently advanced, he is initiat- 
ed into the mysteries of Vama- 
cara, when women are permitted for 
the purpose of practising the Yoga to- 
gether. Similarly in Buddhism, Tantra 
is divided into four sections. In the 
two earlier sections, namely the Kriya- 
tantra and the Karyatantra a strict 
celibacy and restrictions of food, drink, 
etc. are enjoined. When this course is 
complete, the neophyte then can be 
initiated into the mysteries of Yoga- 
tantra in which women become neces- 
sary for the purpose of practising Yoga. 
It has been frequently seen that there 
is a class of neophytes whose Kundalini 
is not roused without association with 
women, and for such disciples the great 
preceptors prescribed association with 
women. But it must be remembered 
that both in Yamacara and Yogatantra 
complete control over the air that is 
contained within the body is essential, 
— and this is obtained after a long con- 
tinued practice of Hatha-yoga, Prana- 
yama, etc., — so that the association 
with women does nothing except help 
the initiated in rousing the Kundalini 
Power which is contained within the 
body. It is for this reason that the 
Tantras are to be taken recourse to, 
only when perfection is reached in 
the practice of Hatha-yoga. In other 
words, Tantras begin where Hatha- 
yoga ends. 

The power to control air which gives 
motion to every little cell in the body 
and is responsible for the excretory 
secretions of the body, is not easily 
obtained. It requires years of patient 
and systematic practice according to a 
highly complicated and dangerous 
routine. The practices must be con- 
ducted in right lines under the guidance 
and control of an expert, because mis- 
takes in the process bring on incalcu- 


lable harm to the practiser. The 
Tan tries say that the practice of Yoga 
is just like playing with high volt elec- 
tricity, and little carelessness may 
either bring on death or untold suffer- 
ings. Without the help of an expert, 
the Yoga path is impossible to follow. 
It is for this reason that the Tantra 
teaches a great reverence for the Guru 
who is compared to the highest Sunya. 

Another great complaint against the 
Tantric system is that it advocated 
idolatry and made its followers 
degenerate into mere idol-worshippers. 
Everyone knows that the mere wor- 
shipping of an idol produces no benefit. 
Even though it may have some influence 
in elevating the society, it can have no 
scientific value. It has been pointed 
out* that this charge against Buddhism 
has no foundation, and those who talk 
of idolatry with reference to Buddhism 
have no real knowledge of its philoso- 
phical tenets and doctrines. 

To seek an explanation why so many 
diverse types of gods and goddesses 
were created and worshipped, or to find 
out the true foundation of the concep- 
tion of the pantheon, mere literature or 
book-learning has no value. Though 
there is no doubt that certain abstract 
ideas have been represented by means 
of symbols or gods or goddesses, the 
great bulk of deities have originated 
from quite a different source. By what 
method such deities came into existence, 
could be explained only by Yogins who 
visualized them in the past or can be 
told only by those who even to-day 
visualize them while in intense medita- 
tion. A Yogin in Nepal explained that 
when the Bodhicita by intense medita- 
tion and concentration produces a 
condition similar to Susupti or deep- 
sleep condition, in his mind-sky 
(cittakasa) appears the form of a letter 

* Sadhanamala, Vol. II. Yos. No. XLI, 
introduction pp. axxvtt. s 
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(germ syllable) which gradually trans- 
forms itself into an indistinct human 
form. After sometime this form changes 
into the form of a full-fledged deity 
whose appearance, limbs, weapons, etc., 
appear to be perfect in all respects. 
These deities are the different forms of 
Sunya or the highest Spirit — the em- 
bodiment of Energy or Sakti, and 
appear before the Yogin in flashes, 
when he has reached a certain degree of 
spiritual perfection. This form of the 
deity, and the process by which the 
Yogin visualized the deity are then com- 
municated to the pupils, so that they 
may easily and quickly visualize the 
deity in question and attain all the 
supernatural powers connected with its 
worship. Thousands of Yogins have 
thus visualized innumerable deities, 
which may be compared to the sparks 
coming out of the divine spirit or the 
universal energy. And thus the pan- 
theon of the Buddhists swelled. 

The above is what the orthodox 
Tantrics think of their deities, and it 
indicates the principle underlying the 
conception of gods and goddesses. In- 
deed, there are thousands of images of 
gods and goddesses of the Buddhist 
Pantheon, but no one should think that 
these images were ever worshipped. 
These images were designed to supply 
the aid in order that a neophyte might 
concentrate on the form of the deity. 
It is to help concentration and make 
the process of visualization of the deity 
more easy of accomplishment that the 
images were made. But to-day what 
do we find ? We can see images of gods 
and goddesses installed in every house, 
sometimes permanently, sometimes tem- 
porarily; they are worshipped mechani- 
cally without any proper understanding 
of their significance. Flowers, incense, 
garments, unguents are offered to these 
images with great eclat amidst deafen- 
ing sounds of drums and other instru- 


ments, and the householder obtains 
supreme satisfaction on the thought 
that he has done everything that ought 
to have been done. In this kind of 
worship there is no Yoga, no purity of 
mind or body, and no visualization. It 
is productive of no value as it cannot 
give the worshipper any Siddhi, any 
bliss, contentment or the visualization 
of the deity. This kind of worship is 
however wide spread, and certainly it 
has a value in its own way. But though 
Tan trie in origin it has no connection 
with the Tantra. It is virtually the 
metamorphosis of Tantra on which a 
sort of commercial value has been 
put. 

The above shows further that Yoga or 
even Hatha-yoga is not meant for all; 
as only few can be expected to fulfil 
the conditions required of a student of 
Yoga. Therefore, when Vamacara is in- 
discriminately practised by the masses, 
various abuses are bound to follow. 
This is inevitable and this is what 
actually happened in the olden days in 
India. This is happening even to-day 
in Nepal as also in Tibet. When the 
conception of God is not properly 
understood idolatry and superstition are 
the result. The Tantras rightly applied, 
elevate the Jivatman ; when wrongly 
applied they cause much harm. The des- 
truction of Buddhism as the greatest 
spiritual and moral force in India was 
followed by the wrong application of 
Tantrism. 

It is not, however, the object to 
emphasize here that Buddhism was des- 
troyed simply because its followers were 
improperly applying the Tantras. But 
it cannot be gainsaid that the moral 
force of Buddhism was entirely spent 
up before the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest of Eastern India, and Bud- 
dhism was given only the last push by 
the Muhammadans. The reason why 
the Muhammadans specially imposed 
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upon themselves the task of destroying 
Buddhism, may be looked for in another 
quarter. 

With the Buddhists, monasteries were 
a necessity from very early times owing 
to the peculiar nature of the restrictions 
and disciplines enjoined by Buddha on 
his followers. Buddhism, moreover, 
had no respect for birth or for the ortho- 
dox society. It was mostly concerned 
with outcastes or low castes consisting 
of original inhabitants of the country 
not affiliated to the orthodox social 
hierarchy. For that reason also separate 
organizations like the monasteries were 
a necessity in Buddhism since its incep- 
tion. From the time of Buddha his 
followers pinned their faith on monas- 
teries, built new ones, equipped them 
with buildings, paintings, images, stone 
carvings, and enriched them to a great 
extent with the accumulated wealth of 
ages. Some of the monasteries with 
their massive stone enclosures and forti- 
fications presented the appearance of 
forts, and as the monks were all dressed 
in one particular fashion they resembled 
an army of soldiers. So long as the 
Hindus remained at the helm of poli- 
tical power in India, these monasteries 
and monks us also the lay Buddhists 
were not harmed except on rare occa- 
sions. The Hindu rulers always prac- 
tised toleration in religious matters, 
sometimes even embraced religions other 
than their own. The Buddhists were 
therefore safe in the hands of the Hindu 
rulers. But the case was otherwise 
when the Muhammadans came. Their 
chief objective was to loot and conquer. 
They took the monasteries to be forts, 
and the monks to be uniformed soldiers. 


They forthwith annihilated them along 
with which Buddhism was also destroy- 
ed in India. The Muhammadans thus 
indirectly saved Hinduism from further 
disruption and helped the Hindus to 
consolidate their position. 

To Hinduism they could do very little 
direct harm, as the religion with the 
Hindus was, as it were, a cottage 
industry. To destroy Hinduism it was 
necessary to destroy all villages and 
cottages and the literature scattered 
over the whole country. Though con- 
version by sword was within their 
militant programme, the Muhamma- 
dans did not come with the avowed 
object of destroying any particular 
religion. They were satisfied when they 
could get enough wealth and enough 
territory by subjugating the different 
rulers all over India. The destruction 
of Buddhism at the hands of the 
Muhammadans was a mere accident, 
though it was a great landmark in the 
history of the development of the 
different religious systems of India. 

Finally it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that the Tantric culture 
is one of the greatest of all cultures, 
because it aims at spiritual perfection 
and psychic development of man. As 
such no one can deny that the Tan trie 
culture is a very great contribution 
made by India towards world civiliza- 
tion. Whenever man awakens to the 
necessity of psychic culture or spiritual 
advancement or of developing his latent 
faculties, he must turn towards this 
branch of Sanskrit literature as also to 
those few Yogins, who may be still 
found in India and who are adept in 
Tantric practices. 



GURU HARKRISHAN AND GURU TEGII BAHADUR 


By Prof. Teja 

GURU HARKRISHAN 

(Election of Leaders) 

The Sikhs had risen to a complete 
consciousness of their own and others’ 
rights, and had acquired sufficient 
character to stand in defence of them. 
But still there were deficiencies left 
which, in times of sudden emergency, 
might defeat their national cause. They 
had yet to learn how to find out their 
leaders. Those who have studied the 
practical lessons of history know how 
dangerous it is for a party to acquire 
power, without knowing how to select 
its best men and put itself under them. 
Our own history of later days affords 
many examples of this defect. 

It was due to Guru Harkrishan 
(1656-1664) that the Sikhs got for the 
first time a taste of the elective system. 
The Guru himself, though a boy, show- 
ed a remarkable sense of discrimination, 
as is witnessed by his success in finding 
out the true Rani from among a crowd 
of royal ladies, though the former, to 
hoodwink him, had dressed herself in 
the clothes of a slave. In the matter 
of a Guru’s appointment, greatest care 
had always been taken to select the best 
man available ; and the rejection of 
Ram Rai, a grown-up man, in favour 
of Guru Harkrishan, was itself an 
example of this discrimination. But 
the Sikhs had never been allowed to 
have anything to do with this appoint- 
ment. Now they were to take another 
step on the road to responsibility. 
Before his death, the Guru placed the 
whole Sikh community on trial of its 
efficiency to seek out its Representative 
Man, and the only clue given was that 


Singha, M.A. 

he was to be found in Bakala. As soon 
as the Guru had breathed his last, many 
spurious Guru ships were set up at 
different places in the same village. 
But, thanks to the preparation under- 
gone in eight generations, our fore- 
fathers proved equal to the task, and 
were able to find out their true Guru. 

GURU TEGH BAHADUR 

(Coolness of Judgment) 

There was another lesson of practical 
importance that awaited the Sikhs in 
the time of Guru Tcgh Bahadur 
(1621-1675). If we truly read the life 
of this great man, we shall see that 
the governing principle of his life was 
strict Impartiality. He had seen much 
of the world in his travels, and had 
acquired a steady vision of life. Even 
under the greatest afflictions his mind 
was imperturbable. Whether he re- 
ceived a bullet from the masand* of 
Dhirmal, or was turned away from the 
temple of Amritsar, he never allowed 
anger to disturb the coolness of his 
mind. Even when his people were suc- 
cessful against Dhirmal, he remembered 
what was due to his enemy, and did not 
take rest until he had restored his whole 
property, including the original copy 
of the Holy Granth to him. In prison 
or in prosperity, his mind never lost 
its balance. His ideal of manhood is 
expressed in the following lines of his 
own : “That man may be reckoned as 
the wisest of men, who gives no cause 
of fear to others and is himself without 
fear.” He bravely met martyrdom, and 

* Agent of Dhirmal, the treacherous rival 
of the Guru. 
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his example strengthened others, like 
Mati Dass, to suffer the like fate with 
the same equanimity. The Sikhs under 
him got their judgments purged of all 


impurities, so that even in the clash of 
arms and the boom of guns they could 
distinctly hear the tiny voice of Cons- 
cience. 


TAT TWAM ASI 

(That Thou art) 

By Dr. Mahendranatii Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Co n liyjL£&-frvm the last issue) 


Phases of Spiritual Experience 

In religious consciousness the contra- 
diction of finite experience and the 
affirmation of the identity is the neces- 
sary postulate, for it means a trans- 
cendence of the spirit functioning 
through the psychic changes and con- 
centration. In every form of religious 
enthusiasm the transcendence is the 
right instinct and the true objective. 
Hence Tattwamasi can have strictly two 
implications : — (1) the implication of 
the unity of the self with the Divine : 
this implication cannot rise above the 
distinction between the finite and the 
Infinite : and though the finite comes 
to feel the inspiration of the Infinite and 
thus enjoys the spiritual life in its 
widest commonalty and highest expan- 
sion, it cannot give complete transcen- 
dence. The self is actuated here by its 
dynamic fulness and enjoys the infinite 
life in its manifestation, through the 
mundane and the supra-mundane world, 
the ineffable light that enlightens 
nature, gods and men, but it cannot 
completely enjoy mystic silence, which 
becomes possible when the soul is re- 
leased from the relativistic conscious- 
ness. The divine orientation of the self 
has its charm and attraction, it opens 
up the wide panoroma of spiritual life 


in expression. Tattwamasi signifies the 
truth of cosmic intuition in which the 
vision of the whole is made clear to the 
seeking soul. The vision comprises with- 
in it the details of existence in a cosmic 
setting : it is the vision of the Oversoul 
identical with the things gross and 
subtle. The mystic consciousness in 
this stage is still determinate, and the 
Cosmic Self is realized as the existence 
which vibrates through things, great and 
small. The sensitization of the Over- 
soul produces a different feeling in us. 
It induces inspiration as it touches the 
different chords of our being. The 
vision has, therefore, degrees of fine- 
ness as it reflects the Oversoul through 
the gross or the subtle expression. The 
Upanisads are rich in these, and hence 
to the in adept the mystic ideal in the 
Upanisads may appear different. And 
this divergence in the attitude and 
receptivity has been probably the source 
of the different interpretations set upon 
the text in the latter-day philosophy. 
But the key to the better understanding 
of the Upanisads is offered to us, if we 
do not lose sight of the fact that the 
Upanisads represent spiritual realiza- 
tions and not systematic philosophy. 
The Upanisads present the mystic ex- 
periences, and cover all the phases of 
mystic consciousness, ^[ysticism, if d 
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truly reflects the soul’s anxious search 
of Truth, should show a wonderful 
unanimity; for it is really the adven- 
ture of the soul to experience Truth in 
immanence and transcendence. It is a 
new approach through life and ex- 
perience, and therefore it cannot deny 
the supra-sensuous revelations through 
nature and the soul and through an 
experience which transcends such reve- 
lations. And the proper valuation of 
these phases of experience is not 
possible unless the soul has a direct 
knowledge of them. Gifted is the soul 
that can command all the phases of 
mystic experience and is bold enough 
to surmount them in the transcendent 
Calm. Hence the same fervour of 
mystical feeling does not meet us in all 
the texts, and this probably has been 
the fruitful source of classification of 
the texts, as thcistic, pantheistic or 
transcendental. But there can be no 
doubt that the Upanisadic mysticism is 
not confined to the cosmic intuition of 
the Ovcrsoul— and this is an experience 
which can fit well with our personal 
feelings — but it soars beyond all finer 
perceptions, and the revelation comes to 
its highest phase, when a change in 
personal consciousness takes place and 
the soul has the unique intuition of 
identity. 

The Upanisads lay more emphasis 
upon this supra-mental intuition, and 
evaluates all other forms of mystic 
delights and experiences as partial 
visions. They arc the temporary visita- 
tions of the living soul. The mystic 
ascent, therefore, must complete the 
final transcendence, before the soul can 
have its full satisfaction. The sense of 
limitation cannot be strictly removed 
even if the cosmic intuition leaves the 
least distinction between the finite and 
the Infinite. To the ardent aspirant 
the finitude is more than a troublesome 
disease, for it means not only a spiritual 


fall, but an eternal limitation. The 
Upanisads truly record the natural as- 
piration of the soul to transcendent 
identity, for that alone can remove the 
sense of restriction and limitation. It 
sets the soul free. The vision of an 
Oversoul or a God-head cannot satisfy, 
for the very sense of division and differ- 
ence is a wrench, and spirit denies 
division. The satisfaction in spiritual 
life cannot be complete in the finer ex- 
periences of the soul ; these experiences 
only indicate a delicate psychic being 
responsive to the subtler vibration and 
cosmic urges. More often, the subtle 
delicacies of perception in beauty or 
holiness pass for true spirituality. 
Sometimes an ever-growing life is 
supposed to be spirituality. But true 
spirituality is the perception of the form- 
less and the nameless Being. Psychism 
and spirituality are indeed different. 
The one gives a delightful feeling, the 
other Truth. The one affords exulta- 
tion, the other freedom. In such an 
approach the soul does not feel the 
intoxication of the life of ecstasy, for 
the approach is not emotional. It docs 
not play upon feeling. It steers clear of 
it. It is more philosophic and repre- 
sents intellectual love with its serenity, 
and equableness. But it is not even 
that. Love-mysticism gives a fine joy 
and keen attachment. But here feeling 
even in its highest delicacy has no ex- 
hibition. It is a life which becomes 
more and more conscious, more and 
more detached from all forms of values, 
including even the religious joy and the 
mystic ecstasy. It may look like a 
“milder form” of mystic consciousness 
(vide : Pratt’s Religious Consciousness) 
— since it lacks in the richness in con- 
tent, but it is the highest, for it is the 
recoil of life back to its source. It is 
indescribable. It is ineffable. 

Tattwamasi can, therefore, posit 
either (1) the unitive consciousness 
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or (2) the absolutistic consciousness. 
Both have found favour with the 
different schools of thought and search : 
but what seems to be the mystic impli- 
cation is that both represent the same 
life and consciousness in immanence and 
transcendence, for the mystic sees the 
spirit in its essence as well as in ex- 
pression. 

The Mystic Ideal 

It will be hardly true to say that the 
mystic ideal of the Upanisads is the 
delight of absorption in God which has 
the appearance of an identity : the 
Upanisads clearly establish an unbroken 
identity of essence behind the seeming 
difference between the finite and the 
Infinite, for the Absolute cannot admit 
of or allow in itself the least difference. 

The mysticism of the Upanishads 
differs from all other forms of mysticism 
in the clear emphasis which they lay 
upon the dissolution of the finite hold of 
life and experience. The Infinite is felt 
and touched in the finite consciousness. 
It is the normal mystic experience, 
though, this feeling may be at times so 
deep as to overshadow for the moment 
the mystic joy in the mystic quiet; but 
such a quiet is still consciously felt and 
leaves behind an impression in finite 
consciousness. But the quiet of trans- 
cendence as taught by the Upanisads is 
totally different, it is the quiet in which 
the finite delight or feeling is completely 
dislodged with the finite hold. It is not 
felt, it is not enjoyed. It is. 

Religious mysticism is a delight of the 
God-consciousness in some form of 
fellowship, and is a delight that can be 
felt. Mysticism in the Upanisads has 
not this import. It denies the ripple in 
love. It denies the joy in beauty. It 
denies the concrete, it denies the com- 
mon. It denies the vivid feeling and 
joyous consciousness. It feels that such 


mystical experience does not present the 
being as it is. It gets beyond such fine 
feelings and delights. The soul slum- 
bers still in charms and attractions of 
the divided life; it feels a mystic in- 
toxication in them and cannot break 
their fine spell and pass into the quiet. 
Even the adepts sometimes get fright- 
ened at the Calm, for the joy of life is 
lost in silence and many stand aghast 
at it and fight shy of it. The rare 
amongst the adepts have the training 
and insight to understand the import of 
transcendent Silence and boldness to 
welcome it. The synthetic intuition 
has now to be displaced by the trans- 
cendent and naturally therefore it looks 
like denying life and even consciousness. 

The Svetasvatara promises liberation 
from bondage by mystic exaltation, but 
it has no direct reference to the identity 
of individual and Cosmic Being : it does 
not deny the cosmic feeling or intuition. 
The cosmic feeling may open the wider 
visions of life and consciousness. Such 
mystical consciousness, no doubt, gives 
us the perception of the infinite life in 
its fluidity of expression. Mystical 
exaltation in any form must necessarily 
overcome our usual experiences and 
induce a kind of direct consciousness 
about the supreme Existence. But this 
consciousness is not always the same, 
and cannot be always the same, for the 
psychical barometer of our being docs 
not indicate the same level of penetra- 
tion and insight. Hence the usual 
objectivity in spiritual consciousness is 
not evenly maintained. 

In the Svetasvatara Upanisad the 
mystic attitude is apparently devotional, 
and the initiate seems quite alive to the 
transcendence and immanence of Being. 
He takes shelter and protection in the 
Being which is the cause of all causes : 
he seeks inspiration from It. 

It has a reference to Iswara to which 
the seeker can completely give himself 
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up for final release. Iswara inspires 
Brahma (the creator), manifests the 
Vedas. Iswara is Jna, intelligence. 
The attitude is of reverence, admira- 
tion, and devotion, and complete self- 
giving. 

The Svetasvatara does not reach the 
mystical heights of the Chhandogya 
and the Brihadaranyaka. It presents 
the intuition of the cosmic Being or the 
Oversoul running through the highest 
Hiranyagarbha and the lowest of the 
created existences. It repeats the con- 
ception of the Cosmic Purusha of the 
Rig-Veda, but does not clearly point to 
the stage where the individual conscious- 
ness oversteps its limitation and feels 
identity in the transcendence. The 
Cosmic Soul stands as the permeating 
essence of existence, the God of our 
search, the great redeemer. The theis- 
tic note here is dominant. But a finer 
vision and a deeper insight meets us 
in the Brihadaranyaka, where it is 
said of Vamadeva that he began to feel 
that he was Manu, and the Sun. And 
this feeling and realization is true of 
one who knows, “I am Brahman.” 
Even the gods have not power to pre- 
vent his becoming thus, for he becomes 
their self. The text continues, ‘‘Who- 
ever worships another divinity than his 
self thinking he is one and I another, he 
knows not. He is like a sacrificial 
animal for the gods.” ( Brihadaran- 
yaka , 1st chapter, fourth part, ‘20th 
couplet). 

The self-opening has been almost com- 
plete here. The sense of individuality 
has been displaced. The cosmic sense 
has been established. The essence of 
existence is felt everywhere the same. 
The divisions of discrete space and time 
have been dispelled. The throbbing 
pulse of the cosmic life breathes in all 
existence, the expansive vision of the 
Oversoul illumines the All. The sense 
of a cosmic ‘F becomes apparent in 


consciousness. The sense of the indivi- 
dual ‘F completely drops, and the adept 
has the uncommon sense of the ‘I* 
immanent in the whole existence, and 
the feeling and the perception of the 
‘F immanent in the Self. No sense of 
difference is felt between the Cosmic 
‘F and the individual ‘I.’ It is not the 
cosmic vision by the individual self, it 
is the cosmic vision by the Cosmic Self. 
The individual has no part to play, it 
is for the moment overshadowed ; the 
individual self feels identified with the 
Cosmic Soul as permeating through the 
whole existence. Here is a profound 
revelation. It is profounder than the 
sense of a unity felt in external and 
internal forces. The Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisad says that the Atman is 
immanent in psychic force as also 
in nature’s dynamism. The former 
shows the spirit as Adhyatma, the 
latter as Adhibhuta ; for this higher 
sense compels the deeper vision of the 
unity of the two. Even here the sense 
of identity is not complete. The restric- 
tion is still there. And surely the sense 
of my ‘I’ as the Cosmic ‘I s is still not 
apparent. The cosmic sense is not fully 
established there. The sense of limita- 
tion still persists, and the sense of unity 
is established behind the apparent differ- 
ences : but in the intuition of Vamadeva 
the distinctions, internal and external, 
have dropped. 

Vamadeva’s vision has this unique- 
ness that it has got over the distinction 
of the internal and the external and the 
vision of the Cosmic Self as ‘I’ is un- 
mistakcnly clear. The consciousness of 
the Oversoul is transparent. Such a 
vision is precursor to the understanding 
of the final transcendence. The indivi- 
dual self has, therefore, the vision of 
itself as the Immense in which floats 
the whole existence. Such a vision dis- 
places the time-sense. The finite soul 
enjoys the ease and the freedom from 
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the oppressive time-sense and the history 
of development and growth. Such a 
cosmic sense makes the release near, for 
it marks a great advance in spiritual 
life. Though the complete transcen- 
dence is not yet in sight, still the sense 
of the ‘F being the Cosmic ‘P is a great 
advance in spirituality and a fine asset 
for the final release. The unity of the 
Adhyatma, and the Adhibhuta in the 
super-self does not give the finer ex- 
perience of the Cosmic Self as identical 
with the finite self : this experience 
gives no doubt the thrill of the cosmic 
delight and the unity of the cosmic life, 
but it cannot give the self the exalta- 
tion of a semi-transcendent conscious- 
ness — the Self being the Cosmic Self. 
The cosmic intuition has therefore differ- 
ent meanings. 

(1) It may mean the sense of the 
cosmic delight and existence actually 
felt and enjoyed by the recipient self. 
Here the mystic consciousness is not 
supra-normal, save and except that its 
range of vision is wider, its feelings 
delicate, its perception subtle. It feels 
the unity of inner psyche and the ex- 
ternal forces and enjoys the existence 
in its vastness and panorama. 

The vision slowly and gradually pro- 
ceeds to the appreciation of the naked 
spirit behind appearances. (2) And 
here follows the deeper meaning of 
cosmic intuition. The cosmic intuition 
here oversteps all distinctions between 
the inner psyche and the outer forces, 
and the even flow of joy is displaced 
by the serene calm of all-embracive in- 
tuition. The intuition is still confined 
to a centre, but the centre is not the 
confined centre of a finite consciousness. 
It is all-embracive, all-expansive, it 
transcends the distinctions of time, and 
hence it is possible to see the whole 
cosmic existence as reflected in the Self. 
The delight is almost transcendental, 
the shadow of the appearance still 


hovers round the transcendental cons- 
ciousness. 

The vision of Vamadeva unfettered by 
the ordinary limitation of space and 
time reflects the whole existence. The 
vision represents the intuition of the 
super-subject. The finite subject and 
its limitation have died out. And 
therefore it is indeed difficult to fully 
grasp the meaning and appreciate the 
exaltation of such a cosmic vision. The 
vision transcends the ordinary recipro- 
city of knowledge and has, therefore, 
an inexplicable elasticity. The “realis- 
tic 5 * mould of our experiences passes 
into the fluidity of spiritual life and, 
what is more, an uncommon elasticity 
of being is felt by the self. The finitude 
of the self is done unto death and the 
infinitude takes its place. And there- 
fore the former self is overshadowed. 
A change takes place in the perception 
of time from the sense of a series to 
a sense of continuity, or perhaps the 
historical time-sense completely drops 
from such an experience. The restric- 
tions have passed off, and the Self with 
its unbounded vision feels : 

“Divine am I inside and out, 

and I make holy whatever 

I touch or am touched from, 

The scent of these arm-pits aroma 

finer than prayer, 

This head more than Churches, 

Bibles and all the creeds.” 

This cosmic intuition is neither synthe- 
tic nor aesthetic. In the aesthetic in- 
tuition, the presentation is objective. 
The recipient soul welcomes the vision 
as something independent of his being. 
It wakes up melodious feelings and 
sometimes rapport in ecstasy. 

Vamadeva’s vision has surpassed the 
objectivity of aesthetic presentation. It 
has surpassed the delight of harmony. 
It is penetrative enough to get into the 
Soul of existence whidt transcends the 
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fine feelings and the sensitization of our 
subjective being. The experience is 
trans-subjective. But the vision is not 
yet completely transcendent. The 
cosmic intuition of Vamadeva is not 
categorically different from empiric in- 
tuition. They differ in magnitude and 
extensiveness, but not in character. 
The self-reference is present in both. In 
the former, the reference is to the Cos- 
mic Self and not to the finite. But in the 
transcendent intuition, all reference of 
anything to the Self is lost. The Self 
alone is there in its complete isolation 
from all psychism, confined or unlimit- 
ed. It has no reference, not the least, 
to space or time in any of their forms, 
divided or undivided. It is unique in 
itself. It has no content. 

The Consummation 

Tattwamasi indicates, therefore, 
neither the truth of the individual or 
the Universal Self, nor the psychic or 
dynamic mutations that may have their 
place in them. It is not spiritual ex- 
pansion nor concentration. It is not 
even the poise of our psychic being. It 
is not even the supreme puissance, 
the undisturbed quietness which Iswara 
enjoys in his superior detachment to the 
mutations in dynamic becoming. 

Tattwamasi indicates the existence 
transcendental, the knowledge supra- 
mental, and the calm supra-psychic. 
It is not the pan-psychic realization of 
the Cosmic Being. It is the supreme 
silence of Peace which reigns unnoticed 
in the heart of things. It is not, there- 
fore, a psychic feeling. It is not the 
joy of life which streams into the soul 
in its wise passivity. It indicates the 
point where the self realizes its identity. 
It is the conviction of the simple truth 
of Identity in spiritual life, and which 
can be in the complete detachment from 
the ever-expanding and growing life. 


The delight of Peace in the centre of 
our being can hardly be realized unless 
it is withdrawn from the surface. The 
expansion has its joy, it is engrossing. 
The soul in most cases is captivated by 
it beyond measure. It cannot carry the 
search further. But if the process of 
expansion is carried, the soul loses it- 
self. It gets a unique experience in the 
dropping of psychic consciousness, and 
in this the great Truth is realized. This 
gives us the most assuring experience 
that in the centre of our being, the 
spiritual life knows no division, no dis- 
tinction, no gush of feeling, no taste, 
no experience, no giving up, no expan- 
sion, no tenderness, no majesty. It is 
what it is. 

Tattwamasi is, therefore, no spiritual 
experience, no spiritual revelation, no 
psychic expanse and delight. No doubt, 
in the process of psychic expansion, the 
touch of the cosmic life at every part 
of our experience may be felt, but this 
cannot be the end of the mystic search 
of the Upanisads. The psychic expan- 
sion is not the Truth. The Upanisads 
present the Truth which puts an end 
to the expansion and contraction of 
psychic life. Life cannot touch it, 
psychism cannot taste it. And the 
delight of psychic expansion which so 
often is the inevitable consequence of 
the mystic venture, and in which the 
feeling of akinness and affinity of all ex- 
istence is the usual feeling, may be the 
precursor of the Calm, but it is not 
necessarily the end of the mystic quest. 
But in the life of search, the psychic 
expansion has a spiritual value, it gives 
the soul the uncommon experience of 
the psychic possibility which lies deep in 
the soul, and keeps up the struggle and 
pursuit. These experiences are the 
twilights in the mystic life. They shed 
a flush of light amidst the covering 
darkness of the soul. They create faith. 
They excite hope. In this way they 
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are welcome. But the psychism of our 
nature should completely vanish before 
the light of Truth can finally be estab- 
lished in us. A fine psychism is nof; 
necessarily spirituality. Spirituality 
lies in the cognition of Truth. And the 
Truth is the identity and the expansion 
of our psychic being, however fine an 
asset it may be, is not the vision of 
Truth. Hence the supra-subjective 
psychic visions should not pass for 
Truth. They are fine perspectives in 
the life of self-expansion, but self- 
expansion is really the expression of our 
vital and mental being, a move of the 
dynamism of our nature; but it is not 
the Truth that gives us calm and 
freedom from psychism. The “paradise 
regained” is neither far nor near : the 
seeking soul finds to his amazement that 
“Truth is his being,” “Tat is Twam” 
(Thou art That). It is not a new posses- 
sion, it is not a new claim. It is not 
even a new revelation. It is the simple 
truth which stands in its nakedness in 
the heart of things. The conventions of 
the intellect and the contrition of the 
heart should be set aside before the soul 
can be conscious of the possession. The 
greatest truth is always the simplest, the 
simplest is always the rarest. The 
hungers of the soul do not allow it that 
freedom from spiritual and intellectual 
conventions and illusions which can wel- 
come the ever-shining Truth in the 
citadel of our being. Suddenly in what 
is called “mystic flushes” the great 
Truth dawns upon the spiritually fit. 

The mystic flush that silently sheds its 
light upon the anxious soul strikes 
wonder with its unbounded light. 
Though this experience gives a contact 
with a world that finger-tips do not 
touch, a whole new universe of life and 
spirit, still this cannot be said to be the 
highest mystic consciousness. For one 
can travel free in this reign of ineffable 
light, deep one can breathe in this world 


of peace, but the consciousness has not 
gone beyond the finer layers of existence 
enveloping the Great Mystery of the 
soul. The full peace comes when the 
flushes are strong enough to reflect the 
pivot of Being. The pilgrimage of the 
soul is likely to have slips unless the 
Centre is reached, the Centre which 
radiates all light, and in which the soul 
has the sense of the highest security in 
the consciousness of being identical with 
the Eternal Light. It is an gwakening 
on the Apex of Being from which 
thought and vision alike vanish. The 
distinction of meurn and team complete- 
ly dissolves. The soul sails in deep 
waters. It is bound for “where mariner 
has not yet dared to go” and in the 
end comes to lose himself and all. But 
this is no loss, this is re-assertion of the 
lost Peace in the Basic Being. 

The mystic exaltation in the Upani- 
sads is not confined to the passive 
reception of the life running through 
the myriad existences stealing its march 
through the soul. It is not confined to 
the vision of the blessed peace that 
sleeps in the starry frame, it is not con- 
fined to the rare visitation of the living 
soul in nature and man. It gives the 
unique experience and the conviction 
of the Truth that resides in the heart 
of things and in the self : mystic exalta- 
tion removes the sense of difference and 
informs of a plane of existence wherein 
disappears the confined sense of the self 
and appears the listless Being, the 
Plcntitude of Existence. Such an 
existence has been erroneously called by 
Pratt “the infinite blank.” True it is 
that neither purpose nor thought nor 
self-consciousness, can be ascribed to 
one. Plotinus truly said, “The only 
one will neither know anything nor have 
anything to be ignorant of. Being one 
and united with itself it does not need 
to think of itself. You cannot catch 
a glimpse of it even by ascribing to it 
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union with itself. Rather you must 
take away thinking and the act of being 
united and thought itself and of every- 
thing else.” But this certainly cannot 
make the one an infinite blank , it only 
makes it a reality which cannot be con- 
ceptually described and determined. It 
requires some other form and method of 
knowledge, besides discursive thinking 
and conceptual understanding. The 
human understanding proceeds by con- 
cepts, and when they cannot be applied, 
a feeling becomes natural that what 
exists beyond is negation. It is blank. 
Blank it is not, though the thinking 
cannot conceive it otherwise, because of 
its natural limitation of apprehending by 
contrasts.* 

* “In Sufism two forms of mystic exalta- 
tion arc noticed — abnormal and super-nor- 
mal. Ibnu-’I-Farid calls them respectively 
‘intoxication 1 and ‘the sobriety of union.’ 
The second is preceded by the first and 
docs not necessarily follow it. In the first 
stage the distinction between creator and 
the creature has vanished, and in the second 
stage the creature is aware of himself as 
being one with the creator from whom he, 
as a Creature is distinct. While during the 
momentary intoxication of fand all the 
attributes of the self are negated in the 
‘sobriety of union' they are restored with an 
increase, t.e., they are transmuted and 
wholly spiritualized. The highest mystical 
experience is positive and active in the 
sense that he who reaches it not only mani- 
fests the Divine attributes and actions in 
himself but maintains a personal relation to 
the God with whom he is one and who 
nevertheless transcends him" (vide Nichol- 
son's Idea of Personality in Sufism , page 
19). 

Should it be noticed that though the loss 
of personal consciousness is a feaLure in the 
mystical consciousness, still it cannot 
always he described as intoxication. The 
psychical consciousness indicates the high 
range of consciousness ; the more we get to 
the highest, the more becomes the knowl- 
edge dominant, and life, serene and calm. 
The loss of personal feelings is the standing 
testimony to the absence of all kinds of 
intoxication which is nature to the life of 
love. The mystic approach in the Upanisads 
is more noetic than emotional, and there- 
fore the loss of personal consciousness in 
love or devotional mysticism should not be 


This conclusion becomes irresistible 
from the texts. The Brihadaranyaka 
has it : 

“Brahamnhood deserts him who 
knows Brahman hood in aught else than 
the Soul. Kshatrahood deserts him who 
knows Kshatrahood in aught else than 
the Soul. The world deserts him who 
knows the world in aught else than the 
Soul. The gods desert him who knows 
the gods in aught else than the Soul. 
The Vedas desert him who knows the 
Vedas in aught else than the Soul. 
Being deserts him who knows beings in 
aught else than the Soul. Everything 
deserts him who knows everything in 
aught else than the Soul. This Brahman- 
hood, this Kshatrahood, these worlds, 

confounded with the eclipse of the personal 
consciousness as described in the Upani- 
sads. The feeling attitude may have some 
experience when the universal consciousness 
is enjoyed as permeating through Soul 
and nature, when the mind is wide awake 
with its usual notions and ideas and when 
its vision has not gone beyond them and 
touched the fringe of the super-normal per- 
ceptions. But with the working of the 
supra-mental consciousness the feeling of 
intoxication must have been dropped, for 
here the ideative consciousness dominates 
and not the emotional one. And in the 
final stages the ideative or noetic element 
also drops, leaving a kind of experience 
which cannot be designated either emotional 
or ideational. Intuition has kinds. There 
are instinctive intuitions, there are emo- 
tional intuitions, there arc ideative intuitions. 
But these intuitions are covered wiLhin the 
range of normal consciousness. The supra- 
mental intuitions proceed from the finer 
mentality, which is not accessible to the 
normal experience. These arc possible when 
the mind becomes very fine and elastic and 
gets highly strung. These supra-mental ex- 
periences are strictly intuitions of the Super- 
7nind and covers the archetypes of the Soul. 
Nay, there are experiences which go beyond 
these archetypal forms and the Soul rises 
in its complete independence of the mind 
and its limitations and possibilities. The 
Soul bereft of its mental limitations, can 
only feel its cosmic essence and its acosmic 
transcendence. Surely such experiences can- 
not be identified with the usual intoxication 
of ecstasy felt in the height of love and 
devotion. 
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these gods, these Vedas, all these 
beings, everything here is what this 
Soul is.” 

“It is — as, when a drum is being 
beaten, one would not be able to grasp 
the external sounds, but by grasping 
the drum or the beater of the drum the 
sound is grasped.” 

“It is — as, when a conch-shell is 
being blown, one would not be able to 
grasp the external sounds, but by grasp- 
ing the conch-shell or the blower of the 
conch-shell the sound is grasped.” 

“It is — as, when a lute is being play- 
ed, one would not be able to grasp the 
external sounds, but by grasping the 
lute or the player of the lute the sound 
is grasped.” 

“It is — as, when a drum is being 
fuel, clouds of smoke separately issue 
forth, so lo, verily, from this great 
Being (Bhuta) has been breathed forth 
that which is Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, (Hymns) of the Atharvans 
and Angirasas, Legend (Itihasa), An- 
cient Lore (Purana), Sciences (Vidya), 
Mystic Doctrines (Upanisad), Verses 
(Sloka), Aphorisms (Sutra), Explana- 
tions (Anuvyakhyana), Commentaries 
(Vyakhyana), Sacrifice, oblation, food, 
drink, this world and the other and all 
beings. From it, indeed, have all these 
been breathed forth.” 

“It is — as the uniting place of all 
waters is the sea, likewise the uniting 
place of all touches is the skin; like- 
wise the uniting place of all tastes is 
the tongue; likewise the uniting place 
of all odours is the nose; likewise the 
uniting place of all forms is the eye; 
likewise the uniting place of all sounds 
is the ear ; likewise the uniting place of 
all intentions is the mind ; likewise the 
uniting place of all knowledge is the 
heart; likewise the uniting place of all 
actions is the hands ; likewise the unit- 
ing place of all pleasures is the genera- 
tive organ; likewise the uniting place 


of all journeys is the feet ; likewise the 
uniting place of all Vedas is speech.” 

“It is — as is a mass of salt, without 
inside without outside, entirely a mass 
of taste, even so, verily is this Soul, 
without inside, without outside, entirely 
a mass of knowledge.” 

“ ‘Arising out of these elements, into 
them also one vanishes away. After 
death there is no consciousness 
(Samjna). Thus lo, say I\ Thus spake 
Yajnavalkya.” 

“Then said Maitreyi — ‘Herein, in- 
deed, you have caused me, sir, to arrive 
at the extreme of bewilderment. Verily 
I understand It (i.e., this Atman) 
not.’ ” 

“Then said he : ‘Lo, verily, I speak 
not bewilderment. Imperishable, verily, 
is this Soul, and of indestructible 
quality.” 

“For where there is a duality, as it 
were, there one sees another; there one 
smells another; there one tastes an- 
other, there one speaks to another ; 
there one hears another ; there one 
thinks another; there one touches an- 
other ; there one understands another. 
But where one has become just one’s 
own self, then whereby and whom would 
one see ? then whereby and whom 
would one smell ? then whereby and 
whom would one taste? then whereby 
and to whom would one speak? then 
whereby and whom would one hear? 
then whereby and of whom would one 
think? then whereby and whom would 
one touch? then whereby and whom 
would one understand? whereby would 
one understand him by means of whom 
one understands this all?” 

“That Soul (Atman) is not this, it is 
not that (neti-neti). It is unseizablc, 
for it cannot be seized; indestructible, 
for it cannot be destroyed; unattach- 
ed, for it does not attach itself; is 
unbound, does not tremble, is not 
injured.” 
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“Lo, whereby would one understand 
the understander?” 

“Thus you have the instruction told 
to you, Maitreyi. Such, lo, indeed, is 
immortality.” (Vide Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisad , IV. 7-15). 

Again the Chhandogya has it, “the 
expanse is the delight, the delight is not 
in this little.” (Vide Chhandogya 
Upanisad, 7th chap., 23rd part, couplet 
519). “Where nothing else is seen, 
nothing else is heard, nothing else is 
known, that is the Bhuma, the 
unlimited ; but where something is 


heard, something is seen, something 
known, that is the twisted ; the 
Bhuma, the limitless dies not, the 
limited dies.” 

“My Worship, where is it located? 

In its own greatness.” (Vide Chhan- 
dogya, 7th chap., 24th part, couplet 
520). 

The Kena has it : “The eyes cannot 
see it, nor speech can approach it, nor 
the mind can mind it, it is different 
from what has been instructed into, it 
is not what we know, it is not what we 
know not.” 


ON THE MOTHERS’ DAY IN AMERICA 

By Swami Vividishananda 


To-day* is the Mothers’ Day in 
America. 

I do not know whether they have a 
day like this anywhere else. But it is 
a fact that people all over the world, 
even the savages not excepted, recog- 
nize the unique position of the mother 
in the family and bow down before her 
in love and respect. This is as it should 
be. 

It must be said to the credit of the 
American people that they have intro- 
duced the Mothers’ Day here and ob- 
serve it in order to show their love and 
consideration for their mothers. 

But this celebration does not amount 
to anything beyond the commercial end 
of it that florists and other stores will 
have a good time, if people in their 
daily conduct do not try to cultivate 
love and consideration for their mothers. 

It is the actual daily life that counts. 

How sweet and sacred is the word 

* The 10th May. 


“mother !” It brings in its train 
meomrics prized by all men. 

When you were a little baby, who 
put you away to bed each night cover- 
ing your cheeks with kisses ? Who greet- 
ed you every morning with open arms 
and fond caresses? Who made your 
clothes and sent you to school with a 
glad heart and a shining face? Who 
made delicious pastries to satisfy your 
youthful appetite on your return home 
in the evening? 

It is the mother. 

Who is it that has always a soft corner 
in her heart for you all through life? 
Who is it that prays for you with an 
uplifted face and remembers you con- 
stantly to God in her prayers? Who is 
deeply moved and ready to help you in 
sorrows and trials? 

It is mother. 

Even the most hard-hearted person 
will melt if he is reminded of his mother. 
Stories can be told by scores how some- 
times even the worst villain, ready to 
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commit the most cold-blooded murder, 
or a similar act, felt hesitancy to do 
so, when he remembered the face of his 
mother beaming with love and affection. 

The idea “mother” and the associa- 
tions connected with it act like a magi- 
cian’s wand. They work miracles and 
transform. They make of a brute a 
man, of a man God. 

Rightly does the Sanskrit line say : 

“The mother and the motherland are 
superior to heaven.” 

How to account for this phenomenon 
— this instinctive love and attraction of 
mother and children ? It is not a studied 
thing but a gift of nature even as the 
magnet draws the iron. 

Of all people, we owe the greatest to 
our parents — our body, life, character 
and future career. 

Think of the amount of sacrifice and 
self-denial of every mother in raising 
her child. Sometimes she will even die 
for her child. Mother’s love and sacri- 
fice are incomparable on earth. 

If there is anything that can approach 
divine love, it is the mother’s love. It 
is so pure and intense. 

As a rule, it knows no bargaining, 
no give and take, and no fear. The 
mother loves her child, not because she 
would get something in return but be- 
cause she cannot help it. A mother 
who gets frightened at the barking of a 
dog, will not hesitate to place herself 
between the jaws of a tiger to save her 
child. 

Because of this intensity and purity 
of her love, the mother is looked upon 
in India as a visible representative of 
God Himself. Please and worship your 
mother, you will please God and grow 
in holiness. That is the verdict of our 
scriptures. 

Because of this unique love, the 
mother enjoys the absolute trust and 
confidence of her child. Where there is 
love there is confidence. What a sense 


of safety and security it is to be with the 
mother ! 

The child feels as if it were in a for- 
tress when it is with its mother, obli- 
vious of the impending dangers and 
difficulties. I believe every one here 
will stand as witness to these facts. 
Many of you might have experienc- 
ed that. The child does not want to 
doubt its mother, for love begets love 
and confidence. 

The mother plays an important part 
in shaping the future life of the child. 
As she can influence the child’s life for 
the better, she can do the opposite also. 
Of course, no mother will knowingly do 
that, for every mother wants her child 
to shine in life. 

But sometimes because of the lack of 
understanding and knowledge, she 
might spoil her child. Cases of spoilt 
children arc not rare, and it is the 
mothers who are responsible for them. 
The child spends most of its time, 
especially in that impressionable age, 
with its mother. So the mother must 
be very cautious and discriminating in 
raising her child. For, the impressions 
of childhood are not easily effaced. 

The physical, mental and spiritual 
well-being of the child depends a great 
deal upon its mother. Sometimes 
children turn out delinquent and un- 
desirable in many ways because of 
wrong upbringing. 

I will tell you the story of a gangster. 
He was encouraged to steal by his 
mother in childhood, and in this way he 
got the habit of stealing. Children have 
no sense of “mine and thine,” or pro- 
prietorship. One day, so the story says, 
the boy got something from the home 
of their neighbour, without their knowl- 
edge. His mother when she came to 
know of it, instead of asking him to 
return it, rather encouraged him in his 
act, and the boy went on repeating 
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his actions without any let or hindrance. 
Later on he turned out to be a con- 
summate criminal and was committed to 
the gallows for a series of crimes. While 
being led to the gallows, he wanted to 
see his mother, and going near her bit 
her ear. When questioned as to why 
he did that, he said that he did so be- 
cause due to the wrong upbringing of 
his mother he learned stealing and com- 
mitted similar crimes, and it was his 
mother who was responsible for his im- 
pending death. 

The so-called complexes — the superior- 
ity complex, the inferiority complex, 
the fear complex, and so on, that we 
develop can be avoided if our mothers 
bring us up in the right way. 

“All that I am I owe to her. I had 
a wonderful mother,’ 5 said Abraham 
Lincoln. Many other great men like 
him acknowledged their great indebted- 
ness to their mothers. 

So, mothers of America, great is your 
responsibility. 

It is not enough if mothers ask their 
children to be good and moral, they 
themselves must live the life. Examples 
arc better than precepts. Children are 
too apt to imitate. If the mother tell 
lies, she cannot expect her child to be 
truthful. If the mother have the habit 
of constantly nagging and complaining, 
there is every likelihood that the child 
also will become like that. If the mother 
be domineering, the child also might 
acquire the same domineering tendency. 

It is a fact that the education receiv- 
ed at home with the mother is more 
vital and of lasting effect than that re- 
ceived in schools and colleges. The 
future hopes and possibilities of a nation 
depend upon the upbringing of the 
children at home. And it is the 
mother’s work. 

Blind love and affection are meaning- 
less if they are not combined with a 
knowledge of child pyschology and the 


capacity to handle children. Every 
mother must watch her child closely, 
so that she might give it the proper 
training suited to its temperament. 

Let the mothers always remember 
that the future nation is being shaped 
at home, and it is they who are doing 
it. If the mothers want they can instil 
lofty moral and spiritual ideas into the 
minds of their children by positive 
training and thus bring into being a 
better race. Negative training does not 
help very much. Do not lie, do not be 
selfish, do not steal, and injunctions 
like that are parts of a negative train- 
ing. Tell children what they ought to 
do, and not negative things. 

Remember the story of the mother 
who used to instil the highest truth 
into the mind of her child while rocking 
its cradle, saying : “Know thyself, 
Thou art Divine — Absolute Knowledge, 
Existence and Bliss.” 

Let mothers give positive good sug- 
gestions to their children and inspire 
them with love, purity, selflessness, 
godliness and such other saintly ideals. 

As I address to-day the mothers of 
America, I mean American women in 
general, young and old, 1 believe in a 
philosophy of life that makes woman 
a symbol of God. So my attitude is 
one of worship and adoration to all 
women, irrespective of age, colour and 
nationality. 

I am reminded here of a beautiful 
Sanskrit verse — an outcome of the ex- 
periences of the ancient ages. It is this : 

Thou art the woman, Thou the man, 
Thou the young man walking in the 
pride of youth, and Thou the old man 
tottering on his stick. Thou art all in 
all and in everything. 

Friends, I may tell you that during 
the short time I have been in this coun- 
try what has impressed me most is your 
womanhood — their freedom of move- 
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ment, health and vivaciousness, their 
unconventionality, culture and refine- 
ment, and above all, their sympathy 
and sweetness. 

I remember in this connection the 
glowing tribute paid to American 
womanhood by our leader Swami Vive- 
kananda. He speaks of them with 
bated breath, and I think there is 
justification for it. Says Swamiji : 

“I have never seen women elsewhere 
as cultured and educated as they are 
here. I have seen thousands of women 
here whose hearts are as pure and stain- 
less as snow. Oh, how free they are ! 
It is they who control social and civic 
duties. Schools and colleges are full of 
women. 

“Their kindness to me has been im- 
measurable. Since I came I have been 
welcomed by them to their homes. They 
are providing me with food, arranging 
for my lectures, taking me to market, 
and doing everything for my comfort 
and convenience. I shall never be able 
to repay in the least the deep debt of 
gratitude I owe to them 

“Do you know who is a real wor- 
shipper of the Mother as Energy? It is 
he who knows that God is the Omni- 
present Energy in the universe, and sees 
in women the manifestation of that 
Energy. Many men here look upon their 
women in this light. Manu said that 
gods bless those families where women 
are happy and well treated. Here men 
treat their women as well as can be de- 
sired, and hence they are so prosperous, 
learned, free and energetic.” 

Although we have such a high opinion 
of American womanhood, it does not 
mean that we are not conscious of their 
weak points. 


On this Mothers’ Day, let American 
women, young and old, have a close 
self-analysis. Let them think of their 
responsibility. Let them try to find out 
the causes of the growing disruption of 
the home-life here, the appalling number 
of divorces, the abuse of freedom, and 
the social chaos. And let them be up 
and doing to remedy these evils, having 
in view the future well-being of the 
nation. 

Lastly, I have another appeal to 
make to you, mothers of America. It 
would not be enough if you lavish your 
love and affection upon your own 
children. Think of the motherless 
children here and in other parts of the 
globe, and extend your love and con- 
sideration to them also. 

Charity begins at home, but it should 
not end there. Does not the mother- 
heart of America feel for the unfortun- 
ate ones in other parts of the world ? It 
should and then alone it will grow and 
embrace the whole world. 

Before I conclude, I will read out to 
you a poem — a beautiful poem. It is 
the benediction of an Indian Godman 
to a Western disciple. And I repeat 
it here, for I take it as the benedic- 
tion of the soul of India to Western 
womanhood wedded to India’s spiritual 
ideals : 

“The Mother’s heart, the Hero’s will, 
The sweetness of southern breeze, 
The sacred charm and strength that 

dwell 

On Aryan altars flaming, free; 

All these be yours, and many more, 
No ancient soul could dream before — 
Be thou to India’s future son 
The mistress, servant, friend in one.” 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

fotef sfi? 5^1 EPwqlH I M : I 

sfcpa fsraraq: n y^ n 

firafa*r Desireless ^fv lion zv seeing f wrefira : the elephants of sense-objects 
fl*ff quietly toott run away if not *pffT: able (r*t: being) ft they 8RTTO*: flatterers 
( ra like ) §cpfi serve. 

46. Seeing the desireless lion (of man), the elephants of 
sense-objects quietly take to their heels, and when unable, serve 
him like flatterers. 

[The idea in the preceding and the present verse is this: It is attachment to the 
sense-objects and not the objects themselves that causes misery. Once free from attach- 
ment, one may not shun the world. Even in the midst of worldly objects such a one can 
live freely and happily quite unaffected.] 

sf gferfcri fosift grown : | 
qvw. II II 

PcsTSf: Free from doubts pwm: whose mind is absorbed ( w. person ) 
qfmqnfart the means of liberation sj not ^ adopt g>a»i seeing hearing 
touching firast smelling eating ( «: he ) <re;^pg' happily *n% lives. 

47. He who is free from doubts and has his mind fixed (on 
the Self), does not resort to the means of liberation. Seeing, 1 
hearing, touching, smelling and eating, he lives happily. 

[‘ Seeing eic. — This even only apparently, as he does not ascribe to himself the 
functions of the senses.] 

qsgSRTOTTtnr 1 

?TT srqvrfa n yc it 

By the mere hearing of the Truth V53f%: of purified intellect 
unperturbed ( an: person ) 'vr’rit proper conduct improper conduct 

indifference 31 or *r not ^ indeed muaffi secs. 

48. He whose 1 mind has been purified and freed from dis- 
traction by the mere hearing about the Truth, does 2 not heed 
his proper and improper act or inaction. 

[ l Whose etc. — This is a rare case of Self-realisation. It is said that no sooner does 
an aspirant of exceptional merit whose mind has been completely purified by the practice 
of the four preliminary virtues such as discrimination between the Real and the unreal, 
etc., hear about the nature of the Self, than the Truth dawns upon him. He has not to 
practise the other two methods of Realisation — Mananam (reflection) and Nididhy&sanam 
(meditation). 

* Does etc.-— Absolutely free from egoism as he is with the dawn of Self-knowledge, 
he is guided by his Pr&rabdha alone. The rules of conduct enjoined by the Shastras 
have no meaning for him.] 
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SBfS 5 I 

5*1 *TO5*f snft 5TC5I ttfc || 

ggi When g?j which qq good qi qfa ( expletive ) qq*‘ evil qi or qft even qnf 
to do qpnft comes nqr then qjsj: guileless person that $q?t docs ft for ira 
his action qi*tq^ like that of a child ( qqft is ). 

49 The guileless 1 person does whatever comes to be done, 
whether good or evil ; for his actions are like those of a child. 

[' guileless — free from love and hatred.] 

^ r dw< siTq > ^<sTO?a> f a wi. i 

q r aftpu faifir TOd II 

( 5^: One ) from freedom happiness *ri$ft attains ^icrajm from 

freedom q?*r' the Supreme attains from freedom tranquillity 

i\*$\ attains from freedom q**f Supreme qq' State ( attains). 

50. Through freedom one attains to happiness, through 
freedom to the Supreme, through freedom to tranquillity and 
through freedom to the Highest State. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The short poem An Ashrama in Hima- 
laya is the outcome of the author’s 
visit, some years back, to the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati. The poem was, 
however, written when the thoughts of 
the Himalayas haunted him at his resi- 
dence in the Highlands of Scotland... Mr. 
S. V. Venkatcswara, M.A., B.L., is the 
Professor of Indian History and Culture 
in the Mysore University and the distin- 
guished author of ‘India through 
Ages.’ . . . This is the first time that 
Mr. Satyapriya Sharma appears before 
our readers. In the article, he dis- 
cusses with copious quotations from 
reliable authorities the ways and me- 
thods of Christian propaganda as also 
the future of religion in India. • . . 
An erudite scholar, a versatile genius 


and a practical idealist, Prof. Bcnoy 
Kumar Sarkar has proved himself one 
of the connecting links between India and 
the cultural world outside. Last year 
he went to Germany on an invitation 
from the Munich University to lecture 
on ‘Social and Economic Problems of 
Modern India.’ He had to deliver 
lectures also in other culture centres of 
Europe. ... Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., Ph.D., is the Director, Oriental 
Institute, Baroda and has made a 
special study of Buddhist Iconography. 
In Buddhist Tantrism he refutes the 
charges levelled against it by ignorant 
people. . . . ‘The Mothers’ Day’ in 
America has become a great national 
festival celebrated on the second Sun- 
day of May, every year, as a mark of 
love and respect to mothers. It origi- 
nated from the celebration first observ- 
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ed in 1907 by a devoted daughter of 
Philadelphia in loving memory of her 
mother. The present article is a report 
of the speech delivered by Swami Vivi- 
dishananda in the Hindu Temple, San 
Francisco. The old readers may re- 
member that Swami Vividishananda was 
once the Editor of the Frabuddh a 
Bharata . 

THE CART BEFORE TITE HORSE 
OR 

THE HORSE BEFORE THE CART? 

Sometime back Mr. Satyamurti from 
Madras wrote to Mahatma Gandhi, 
“Your insistence on the statement that 
political power is not an end in itself 
disturbs me seriously. Even if to- 
morrow wc get all the reforms we want, 

I would still resist British rule in this 
country. I am also convinced that very- 
few of the reforms wc want can be fully 
or effectively achieved, unless we get 
political power.” In reply to that 
Mahatma Gandhi said, “There seems to 
me to be a question of emphasis be- 
tween Sjt. Satyamurti and myself. His 
emphasis is on political power in itself, 
mine on political power as a weapon 
for enabling the reformer to achieve 
his reforms in the quickest manner 
possible.” 

Really it is a problem whether poli- 
tical power can be an end in itself. 
Under a foreign Government people 
cannot find sufficient scope and oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and growth. 
The foreign people cannot fully under- 
stand the culture and civilization of 
the country they rule. So it is natural 
that when the subject people become 
self-conscious, they will demand poli- 
tical power so that they may grow, and 
in their own line, speedily and unham- 
pered. Otherwise there can be little 
difference as to who rules the country. 
It matters little whether the British 


people rule India or the Indians them- 
selves arc at the helm of Government, 
unless in the latter case the country gets 
better opportunity for growth. Some- 
times we find instances where the 
subjects in the Native States have no 
less grievances, if not more, than what 
the people in the British India suffer 
from. Occasional reports come of atro- 
cious acts in the Indian-ruled States 
which are hardly surpassed by those 
which some rash British officials have 
done. There is much satisfaction for 
the people to feel that they are govern- 
ed by their own men. But in the long 
run it comes to no avail, if the same 
or similar disadvantages exist. There 
are many landlords in the country who 
have been conspicuous for their acts of 
tyranny and oppression upon the tenants 
and their criminal negligence to the 
interests of the ryots. What does it 
matter to the latter that they have their 
own countrymen as their landlords, so 
long as they have to suffer miserably? 
The gaining of more political power for 
India will have meaning only if it can 
be utilized for the good of the country. 
As such political emancipation, is, as 
Mahatma Gandhi says, simply a means 
to an end. It cannot be that when 
political power will be obtained, leaders 
will all on a sudden develop a spirit of 
service to the people, ij they have nut 
that already. That theory is as absurd 
as to say that a miser will perform acts 
of charity when he has hoarded enough 
money. 

By no means wc want to say that all 
who are engaged in the political field 
have no genuine spirit of love for the 
people and the interest of the country 
is not at all safe at their hands. What 
wc mean to say is that politics cannot 
be an end in itself. And to talk of poli- 
tical success first and reform next is 
something like putting the cart before 
the horse. To fight for political rights 
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is itself an act of service to the country 
no doubt ; but it is simply one amongst 
several acts which require our attention. 
Mahatma Gandhi says that social 
service to him is no less important than 
political work, and he took to the latter 
only because it would help the former 
and took to it “only to the extent that 
it helped the former.” He also knows 
“that those to whom only the exciting 
thing called 'politics’ has an exclusive 
appeal will laugh at this kind of thing.” 

The other day the Manchester 
Guardian wrote that the Indian poli- 
ticians show some unity only when they 
have to fight against the British 
Government and when they will have 
not to fight, they will spend themselves 
in quarrelling amongst themselves. 
Those who are engaged in politics can- 
not all be expected to be saints, — they 
will have human weaknesses which will 
lead to occasional factions. Even the 
very issue of the Manchester Guardian 
to which we refer contains reference to 
a member of the Parliament who had 
to be suspended for his disorderlincss 
(to put it mildly). Factions and 
quarrels in some form or other will 
always exist everywhere. But what is 
necessary is that those factions and 
fights do not sacrifice or betray the 
interests of the country. That will be 
more possible when politics is taken not 
for its “excitingness,” but is inspired by 
the higher interest of the country. 

“WHERE IS THE REVOLT OF 
YOUTH HEADING?” 

There is a world-wide change of 
psychology in the younger generation 
at the present time. The older genera- 
tion finds it difficult to understand the 
true import of the new psychology. To 
attack old traditions and to seek a better 
state of things is the most natural 
phenomenon in the events of all youth 


movements of the world. The revolt of 
youth that expresses itself in different 
avenues in the present-day world is 
regarded by some thinkers as of a new 
character. Some take it to be the pre- 
cursor of a new era with a novel 
message hitherto unknown to the older 
generation. That it may prove to be 
very constructive in its application is 
hoped by many. “And now, whether 
we like it or not, the older generation 
faces two pitfalls. The first is the pit- 
fall of berating and suspecting and still 
seeking to dominate youth. The second 
is the pitfall of pretending to agree with 
youth and pretending to sympathize 
with it in all its new points of view, 
simply because the older generation is 
in terror of being cut off, shut out, 
regarded as Victorian. In both these 
ways the elders fail the younger genera- 
tion -as they have failed so many times 
before.” This is the view lately 
observed by Mr. Zona Gale, one of 
America’s best-known novelists and a 
recognized student of changing society 
in The New York Times Magazine. 
The writer deals mainly with the 
juvenile psychology of modern America. 
Nevertheless, his article breathes a 
deeper idea so far as the revolt of 
modern youths in general is concerned. 
“Whatever we may call the rebellion 
of youth,” continues he, “it is never 
ultimate. Already among the sophisti- 
cates, among that small group of those 
who rebound most sensitively from any 
standardized behavior, there is to be 
noted a certain return. Perhaps it is 
because of the fundamental sanity of 
the American, even of the human 
temper and spirit; or, perhaps, it is 
because of the old-new shadow of 
humanism; or it may be only because 
of Victorian clothes ; but for some 
reason this return, a flair for decorum, 
is observable now among certain young 
people. There is here and there even 
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a slight spiritual renaissance. Before 
the war in France there was a society 
of young intellectuals formed for and 
dedicated to the worship of The One, 
The Being. In the American Colleges 
there is a frank seeking for new values, 
for a standard more reasonable than 
that of despair. All these are sympto- 
matic of factors on the long, long road, 
the eternal road, of the quest of the 
young human spirit. In less than an- 
other hundred years there may be a 
younger generation that is serious and 
spiritual and inordinately bored by the 
vagaries and intoxications of the genera- 
tion older.” 

The younger generations, in whatever 
ways of revolt they may try to express 
themselves should be imbued with a 
spirit that can construct a future which 
will enable mankind to interpret human 
life and activities in terms of spiritual 
values. The idealism that lacks a far- 
reaching result on the ultimate good of 
man has but a temporary value as 
patching up the contemporary evils. 

TO BRIDGE OVER THE GIJLF 

In modern times a general spirit of 
suspicion and dislike against the West 
can be found in all countries in Asia. 
The West in its treatment to the East 
has been overbearing and proud, and 
wherever the Western influence lias 
penetrated it has given a rude shock to 
the native culture. The main purpose 
of the Westerners in the East has been 
that of exploitation and this has also 
created a gulf between the people of 
the two hemispheres. The scant 
courtesy with which the Easteners are 
received in many countries in the West 
— nay, sometimes badly treated — has 
also gone a great way to accentuate the 
feeling of contempt for the West in the 
East. Yet, no one will doubt that the 
welfare and progress of the world 


demahd that the Eastern and Western 
nations should co-operate and combine 
in a spirit of goodwill and mutual 
sympathy. 

Madame B. P. Wadia in an article, 
published in the Vishxcabharati Quarter- 
ly , suggests that this can be achieved 
by those who arc above sectarian spirit 
— national or religious. “The spiritual- 
ly minded in the West,” she says, 
“have a splendid chance to fraternize 
with the spiritually minded masses of 
Asia. Not Church-tied Christians, but 
those who have freed themselves from 
that narrow influence and who are not 
in Asia either for making money or to 
rule superciliously — such individuals are 
in demand. They can do world’s work 
as harbingers of peace and goodwill.” 

It is a hopeful sign, however, that 
there is a section of people both in the 
West and the East — and their number 
is increasing -who have met with each 
other in a friendly relation on a cultural 
basis, ignoring all geographical divisions. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
PRISONS 

Mr. J. Chinna Durai, Bar-at-Law who 
made a special study of British prisons 
by personal visits writes in the Indian 
Revicic for July last : “In England the 
prisoners’ mods with regard to the 
matter of religion are fully satisfied. 
For a Church of England man, there is 
the Protestant Church ; for the Catholic 
there is the Roman Catholic Church and 
for the Jew there is the synagogue. 
They are all given excellent facilities for 
worship, and observe their festivals, 
such as Christmas and Easter.” It is 
a great pity that the Indian prisoners 
have to bid a good-bye to their religion 
as soon as they enter the prisons. 
Nowadays we hear so much of Jail re- 
forms in India, but there is no reason 
why such an important item of reform 
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should be lost sight of. Every opportu- 
nity ought to be given to the Indian 
prisoners Tor the cultivation of religious 
spirit who, in most cases, are not averse 
to religion. 

M. BIRUKOFF ON INDIA 
M. Birukoff who is one of the most 
noted pacifists of the world, the life- 
long friend and sole surviving testator 
of Count Leo Tolstoy sometime ago 
made a notable remark, published in the 
Hindu , in course of his conversation 
with Dr. Lanka Sundaram. “All the 


people of this universe must prostrate 
before India and her people because 
their civilization and spiritual develop- 
ment are more ancient and real than 
others. If Europe is to stay in its pre- 
sent condition it is necessary for Indian 
civilization to come to Europe for the 
latter to feel her soul.” But will many 
of the Westerners recognize this? The 
words coming from the lips of such a 
veteran pacifist indicate the necessity of 
a genuine spirit of harmony and co- 
operation to be established between 
India and Europe. 


REVIEW 


THK HEART OF HINDUSTIIAN. By 
Prof. S. liadhakrishnan . G. A. Natcsan § 
Co., Madras. pp. Price Re. 1. 

Messrs G. A. NaLcsun & Co., who always 
can find out what kind of publication will be 
demanded by readers and which will go to 
educate them most, have brought out the 
above book containing six discourses on 
“The Heart of Hinduism," “The Hindu 
Dharma," “Islam and Indian Thought," 
“Hindu Thought and Christian Doctrine," 
“Buddhism,” “Indian Philosophy" compiled 
from various periodicals etc. Of them the 
article on “Buddhism" has been taken from 
the Prabuddha Bharata . Prof. Radhakrish- 
nan is too well known to need any introduc- 
tion to the public, lie has got the singular 
knack of writing abstruse philosophy in a 
popular style. We feel no doubt that, the 
present hook will be greatly welcomed by 
the public. The value of the book has been 
increased by the addition of an account of 
the Life and Works of the Professor from 
the pen of Dr. J. K. Mazumdar, M.A. 
(Oxon). 

MY EXPERIENCE AS A LEGISLATOR. 
By Dr. (Mrs.) S. Mulhulakshmi Reddy , 
M.B. f C.M. Published by the Women's 
Indian Association, Madras, jcii + pp. 
Price Rs. 2. 

Whereas the British Women had long to 


light for their political rights, in India men 
themselves wanted to share with their 
womenfolk whatever rights they possessed 
and strongly supported their claims to an 
equal place in the new constitution under 
Ihc inauguration of the Montaguc-Chelms- 
ford Reforms in India. In Madras Legisla- 
tive Council when the resolution was moved 
to extend franchise to women, it was passed 
almost unanimously. The Madras Council 
also showed “the first instance in which a 
woman has been elected to preside over 
the deliberations of a Legislative Assembly 
in the whole world." And Mrs. Mulhu- 
lakshini Reddy was the lady who was the. 
recipient of that unique honour : She was 
(unanimously) elected as the Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Madras Legislative Council in 
1927. Mrs. Mulhulakshmi Reddy is known 
all over the country for her manifold public 
activities, and it is also known to all how 
she discharged the responsibilities devolved 
upon her in the Council with great success. 
Yet when she entered the Council, she was 
a “child in poltics," to quote her own words. 
Mrs. Reddy is a bright example of how 
Indian genius, when given opportunity for 
self-expression, can show extraordinary 
capabilities. The present volume, as the 
title indicates, describes her experience in 
the Council. The book is an interesting 
reading from the beginning to the end. 
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THE VEDIC GODS. By V. G. Rele, 
LM. Sf S. t F.C.P.S. Published by D . B . 
Taraporevala Sons $ Co., Bombay. 13J \ pp. 
Price Us. 6-8-0 . 

In this book Dr. Rele has given a new 
explanation of Vedic deities on Lhe physio- 
logical basis. His theory is that the Vedic 
deities represent the several centres of 
activity in the nervous system of the human 
body. He accounts for the various attri- 
butes of each deity and attempts to explain 
the legends about the same in the aforesaid 
line. In the Preface, the author explains 
his position as follows : 

“This theory has its clue in the Vedantic 
statement that what has its existence out- 
side in the external world has also an 
existence in the internal world located in the 
body. The Biological theory has this 
novelty that no writer in the Rig-Veda from 
Sayana to the present day has taken the 
biological view-point to explain the various 
problems connected with the Vedic Gods. L 
am conscious of the fact that it will be hard 
for Vedic research scholars to accept my 
theory, as my exposition from the embryo- 
logical, anatomical and physiological points 
of view will be difficult for them to grasp 
without a proper knowledge of these branches 
of biological science.” 

Only the prominent deities of the Rig- 
Veda are selected in the book for explana- 
tion on the biological basis. The author 


believes that the Vedas are books on the 
physiology of the nervous system written by 
different Vedic seers who describe its struc- 
ture and functions in a language of meta- 
phors taken from the natural phenomena 
connected with the place inhabited by them. 
According to him, the biological view-point 
solves the riddle of the Uig-Vcda from with- 
in outwards and establishes uniformity of 
activities as between the inner and outer 
cosmos. 

The Vedas have been interpreted in 
numerous ways from the lime of Yaska up 
to the present age. Some think that the 
powers of Nature are described as gods; 
some explain them on an astronomical basis 
and others believe that they arc Abhimanini 
or presiding ‘Dcvntas.’ The new interpreta- 
tion of the author has no doubt completely 
departed from the traditional as well as the 
present-day view-points. The Vedic passages 
and gods may be explained in more novel 
and varied ways and still they will remain 
an insoluble problem to scholars. But the 
bold attempt of the author is worth noting 
and his ingenious theory is highly com- 
mendable. As such, it deserves to be 
strictly examined by all Vedic scholars. 
The book is very carefully written in a 
charming style and the purpose for which it 
stands has been nicely and thoroughly 
represented. The paper, printing and get-up 
of the book are excellent. 
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A SCHEME FOR MASS EDUCATION 

It is admitted on all hands that mass edu- 
cation forms one of the most essential items 
of constructive work for the uplift of our 
country. In full view of this need of the 
country the Ramakrishna Mission has under- 
taken this task with its humble resources and 
keenly feels the great necessity of expanding 
its work. 

There are about 60 schools organized and 
conducted under the supervision of the dif- 
ferent branch centres of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. From the Headquarters of the Mis- 
sion, however, a definite programme of work 
for the spread of mass education was under- 
taken in May, 1928. Under this scheme five 


Primary Schools for young boys and girls 
and a night school for grown-up people have 
been started in different places of Bengal. 
Besides, Lantern lectures are also organized, 
that being the best means of educating those 
who cannot regularly attend schools. In this 
connection a radio set also has been bought, 
through which people can be attracted very 
easily. All these entail an expenditure of 
about Rs. 150 per month. For this purpose 
Rs. 5,408-9-0 was received till May, 1931. Of 
this sum, Rs. 8,092-14-0 was contributed by 
America and Rs. 2,315-1 10 by India. By the 
end of May, the total expenditure for the 
work amounted to Rs 5,416-12-9, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 8-3-3. 
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This financial position clearly indicates that 
, the work cannot even go on — what to talk 
of its much needed expansion— unless suffi- 
cient funds can be raised. We hope the 
generous public will not allow this very use- 
ful scheme to fall through for want of 
money. All contribution towards this, mark- 
ed “for Mass Education,” should be sent 
to the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 
P.O. Belunnatli, Howrah. 

, RAMAKRISIINA MISSION INDUSTRIAL 
HOME AND SCHOOL, BELUR MATH, 
HOWRAH 

Living at the monastery at Belur, one 
has to constantly experience the sad lot 
of many poor boys, who come for help 
or seeking facilities of education on the 
idea that they are sure to receive sympathe- 
tic considerations at the Headquarters of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, known for its philan- 
thropic works. In response to that demand, 
the above institution was started, ten years 
back, with the object of providing vocational 
education on industrial lines for poor and 
deserving boys by offering them free board 
and lodging as far as practicable. The 
report for 1 930 gives a detailed account of 
its activities under the following heads : 

Accommodation. During the year, the 
construction of a building to accommodate 
the Office, Show-room, and the Tailoring 
Department was completed. A small thatch- 
ed house was also built to provide room for 
the drawing classes. A kind-hearted gentle- 
man has allowed his building at Belur to be 
utilised for the purposes of the Home for an 
indefinite period. 

Admission and Strength. The number of 
the students at the beginning of the year 
was 18. During the year there were 529 new 
admissions and 25 withdrawals leaving the 
strength of the institution at the end of the 
year at 22. The students on the rolls may 
be classified as : Weaving 16, Tailoring 18, 
Cabinet-making 13. Of these 47 boys, 30 
were accommodated in the Industrial Home 
while the remaining 17 were day-scholars. 

Examinations and Scholarships. All the 
14 students who appeared in the final 
examination of the School came out success- 
ful — 3 in Weaving, 8 in Tailoring, 3 in 
Cabinet-making. Four of these students 
were admitted as apprentices for the year 
1931. The results of the annual class 
examinations were also satisfactory. Three 
of the students held scholarships from 


District Boards, while 12 pupils were given 
stipends from the School funds. Almost all 
the students in the School were in receipt 
of aids towards their education in some form 
or other. 

Tutorial Classes. In mornings and even- 
ings some general education was imparted 
to younger boys under competent teachers. 

Scriptural and Music Classes. Weekly 
classes on the scriptures and the lives and 
teachings of saints were arranged for the 
purpose of religious instruction. Daily con- 
gregational prayer formed an important 
item of religious education. Devotional and 
patriotic songs were taught to the boys in 
separate groups. 

Physical Training and Recreative Activi- 
ties. Students were encouraged to take 
regular physical exercise in mornings and 
evenings. Parallel bars and a pair of rings 
and trapezes have been provider! for them 
in the Home compound. They were taught 
gardening and allowed to join social festivi- 
ties such as the Durga Puja and Birthday 
celebrations held at the Belur Math. 

Library and Reading Room. There is a 
small library attached to the school contain- 
ing some books mainly on industrial and 
technical subjects. The books were received 
free or were paid for by some kind donors. 

Finance. The total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 8,681-13-3 and the expenditure to Us. 
9,364-7-3 resulting in a deficit of Rs. 682-10. 
The running of the School eost the manage- 
ment Rs. 6,203-5-6, against which Teaching 
and Equipment grants of Rs. 1,200 and 
Rs. 300 respectively were received from the 
Department of Industries, Bengal. 

The importance of such au institution can 
hardly be over-estimated. But though an 
attempt has been made here to give a right 
type of education with an eye to the needs 
of poor boys, it cannot be said that the 
institution has made as much progress as 
one would wish. The reason is, as the 
report shows, the authorities find themselves 
greatly handicapped for want of sufficient 
funds and accommodation. Many poor boys 
from the mofussil are refused admission, 
who could be taken in, if only a monthly 
stipend of Rs. 10 for each could be secured. 
Separate buildings for the Home as well as 
for each department are urgently needed. 
The acquisition of land together with neces- 
sary constructions is much needed for the 
future growth of the institution. The esti- 
mated amount required for the purpose is 
Rs. 80,000. 
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In the country, nowadays, there is no 
dearth of people who can imagine and feel 
for the wretched condition of poor boys, 
who cannot get a start in life for want of 
proper education. As such, we hope the 
financial handicap of the institution will be 
removed by the help from the generous 
public. 

Any contributions may be kindly sent to 
the Secretary of the Industrial Home. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, / 
BANKIPORE, PATNA 

The report for 1929 and 1930 shows that 
during the period under review, regular 
classees were held in the Ashrama premises, 
at Gardanibagh and the High Court quarters. 
There were altogether 270 lectures on religious 
and cultural subjects. The Morning Star was 
conducted by the Ashrama in order to pro- 
pagate the principles of the Order. Special 
lectures and discourses were from time to 
time arranged by the Ashrama. The Viveka- 
nanda Boys* Association made much progress. 
Boys received training for their physical, 
moral and intellectual uplift. The average 
daily attendance was 20. A library was 
opened by the Association. To the Ashrama 
was attached another Library, known as the 
Turiyananda Library. The Ashrama con- 
ducted one Day School lor cooks and 
servants and five Night Schools for the de- 
pressed classes. Poor-feeding, processions 
and lectures formed an important item 
during the birth-day celebrations. The 
Kamakrishna Students’ Home was run on 
the line of the Brahmacharya system and 
admitted 12 students, of whom 3 were free, 
3 full-paying and the rest, concession- 
holders. In co-operation with local youths, 
and the inmates of the Students’ Home, the 
Ashrama undertook the following items of 
work : (1) Nursing the sick and cremating 
the dead, (2) Preparation of a scheme of 
mass education, (3) Management of Night 
Schools and various other philanthropic 
works. 

The Ashrama was shifted to its permanent 
site in December, 1930. A plot of land 
measuring 8 bighas with a small building 
was purchased at the cost of fourteen 
thousand rupees. With two rented houses 
adjoining the purchased plot, the Ashrama 
managed its present activities with great 
difficulty. The Ashrama had to take a loan 
of three thousand rupees for purchasing the 
plot of land. 


Besides this, the Ashrama is in need of 
money to put its works on a permanent 
basis. The success of this institution is sure 
to have a moral and spiritual influence upon 
the province of Bchar. We recommend it 
for help to the public in general and those 
in particluar who are interested in the pro- 
gress of the province in question. 

S1U RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVA- 
SHRAMA, CONTAI, M1DNAPORE ' 

The report for 1928-1930 shows that the 
Sevashrama was affiliated by the Head- 
quarters at Belur as a branch centre of the 
Kamakrishna Mission. The number of 
patients treated by the Sevashrama was 7,248 
in 1928, 4,832 in 1929 and 6,23G in 1930. 
During the period under review the Seva- 
shrama undertook relief works at the time 
of floods and epidemics in different places. 
It managed a good library consisting of 
healthy literature and various periodicals. 
A Students’ Home was started with a few 
indigent students. Four Free Primary 
Schools, in different places, were managed by 
the Sevashrama. Several discourses and 
lectures were arranged for the propagation 
of the universal principles of Vedanta. 
Lantern lectures were occasionally given to 
the masses. The Sevashrama is doing useful 
work in the Sub-division and approaches the 
general public for help towards its further 
development. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVA- 
SRAMA, BALI ATI, DACCA 

The report for 1927-1929 shows that the 
Sevasrama treated 332 patients in 1927, 142 
in 1928 and 97 in 1929. There is a small 
hospital for treating invalid cases. In the 
period under review, it could afford to give 
shelter to some patients of the like nature. 
The Sevasrama also undertook to treat 
some cases in the houses of the patients. 
It occasionally rendered financial and other 
helps to the distressed people. Two free 
primary schools imparted education to boys 
and girls. The numerical strength of the 
sphoohi was between 70 to 80. 

There is a reading room with a library of 
about 600 books and various periodicals. 
On every Sunday, scriptural classes were 
held. Every evening a religious class was 
held, in which lectures were occasionally 
given with the help of magic lantern. 



RAMAKRISHNA MISSION’S FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

The Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission sends us for publication the 
following report under date 15th September, 1931 : 

Readers of Prabuddha Bharata are aware that the Ramakrishna Mission has 
started relief work in aid of the sufferers from the devastating floods in North 
and East Bengal. The work has been extended to three Districts, Pabna, 
Mymensing and Dacca, and thirteen centres have been opened. Five of them — 
Salap, Sthal, Mulkandi, Gopalpur and Jamirta — are in the Sirajganj Sub-division 
(Pabna) ; one — Gayhata — is in the Tangail Sub-division (Mymensing) ; and 
seven — Sabajpur, Baliadi, Benupur, Khalsi, Baliati, Kalma and Sonargaon — are 
in the four Sub-divisions of the Dacca District. In four weeks up to September 
12, 1931 we distributed from these centres 920 mds. of rice to about ten thousand 
helpless men, women and children belonging to 201 villages. 

The distress of the people is as acute as ever. Hundreds of famished people 
are daily flocking to our centres for help. We cannot extend our relief operations 
any further for want of funds. Contributions of money, rice and cloth are 
urgently needed and will be thankfully received at the following addresses : 

7. The President , Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Howrah . 

2. The Manager, Prabuddha Bharata, \, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 


Hive as the rose gives perfume. It is our privilege to be allowed to be 
charitable, for only so can we grow. The poor man suffers that we may be 
helpful. Let the giver kneel down and offer his thanks, let the receiver stand 
up and permit. 

# 

The Life is short, the vanities of the world transient, but they alone live, 
who live for others, the rest are more dead than alive . 

# 

Do you love your fellow men ? Where go to seek for God? Are not all 
the poor, the miserable, the weak — Gods? Why not worship them first? Why 
go to dig a well on the shores of the Ganges? 

# 

He who sees Siva in the poor, in the weak and in the distressed , really 
worships Siva. 


— SWAMI VlVEXANANDA 
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snas uro q nfera hRi i” 

“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHR ISTINE* 

The Moguls 


The Moguls seemed to have cast a 
spell over Swami Vivekananda. He 
depicted this period of Indian history 
with such dramatic intensity, that the 
idea often came to us that he was per- 
haps telling the story of his own past. 
We often wondered whether we saw be- 
fore us the rc-incarnation of the mighty 
Akbar. How else could he have known 
the thoughts, the hopes, the purposes of 
the greatest of the Moguls? 

One of his beliefs was, that before one 
reached the life in which the enlighten- 
ment was to be achieved, one must have 
run the whole gamut of experiences : 
suffered every tragedy and the direst 
poverty, and enjoyed to the utmost all 
that the world has to offer : wealth, 
adulation, fame, power, ecstatic happi- 
ness, dominion. “Millions of times have 

* All rights reserved. 


I been emperor,” he would say in his 
exuberant fashion. Another idea was, 
that after lives of effort in which com- 
plete success had not been reached, there 
came a final life of worldly attainment, 
in which the aspirant became a great 
emperor or empress. This precedes the 
last life in which the goal is reached. 
Akbar, it is believed in India, was a 
religious aspirant in the incarnation be- 
fore lie became emperor. He just failed 
to reach the highest and had to come 
back for one more life in which to fulfil 
his desires. There was only one more 
re-incarnation for him. 

So vividly did Swami depict these 
historic figures for us : rulers, queens, 
prime ministers, generals, that they 
seemed to become for us, real men and 
women whom we had known. We saw 
Baber, the twelve year old King of Fer- 
ghana, (Central Asia) influenced by his 
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Mongol grandmother, and living a hard 
rough life with his mother. We watch- 
ed him later as King of Samarcand for 
one hundred days, still a boy and 
delighted with his new possession as 
though it were some super-toy ; his 
chagrin and dismay when he lost the 
city of liis dreams ; his struggles, 
defeats and conquests. The time came 
when we saw him and his men booted 
and spurred, crossing the great mountain 
passes and descending on to the plains 
of India. Although an alien and an 
invader, as Emperor of India, he identi- 
fied himself with the country, and began 
at once to make roads, plant trees, dig 
wells, build cities. But his heart was 
always amongst the highlands of the 
land from which he came and where he 
was buried. He was a loveable, roman- 
tic figure, founder of one of the greatest 
dynasties within the history of man. 

After his death the kingdom fell into 
other hands and Baber’s heir, Humayon, 
became a fugitive. Tn the deserts of 
Sind, with only a handful of followers, 
he fled from place to place, in danger 
of his life. Here he met the exquisite 
young Mohammedan girl Hamid a, mar- 
ried her, and shared with her his most 
unhappy fate. We saw him giving up 
his own horse to her while he walked 
at her side. And in the deserts of Sind 
was born her only son, later to become 
the Emperor Akbar. So reduced in 
circumstances was Humayon at that 
time, that he had no gifts for his follow- 
ers with which to celebrate the event, 
except a ped of musk. This he divided 
among them with the prayer : “May 
my son’s glory spread to all parts of 
the earth, oven as the odour of this 
musk goes forth.” 

Humayon regained the empire but he 
was not to enjoy it long, for in the forty- 
eighth year of his age he met with a 
fatal accident in his palace at Delhi and 
died, leaving his throne to his only son, 


Akbar, then little more than thirteen 
year old. From that time until his 
death at the age of sixty-three Akbar 
was the undisputed master of India. 
There have been few figures in history 
with such a combination of qualities. 
His nobility and magnanimity put even 
his great general, Bairam, to shame. 
While still a boy, when his enemy was 
brought before them, and Bairam, 
putting a sword into his hand, told 
the young King to kill him, he said : 
“I do not kill a fallen foe.” His 
courage was unquestioned and won the 
admiration of all. Few excelled him in 
sports : no one was a better shot, a 
better polo player or a better rider. But 
with it all he was severely ascetic in his 
habits. He did not take meat, saying : 
“Why should I make a graveyard of my 
stomach?” He slept only a few hours 
every night, spending much time in 
philosophic and religious discussions. 
Mohammedan though he was, he listen- 
ed to teachers of all religions — listened 
and questioned. Whole nights lie spent 
in learning the secrets of Hindu Yoga 
from the Brahmin who was pulled up 
to his Kuu'a Khava (biizh). 

In later years he conceived the idea 
of establishing a new religion of which 
lie was to be the head the Divine 
Religion, to include Hindus, Christians, 
and Parsees as well as Mohammedans. 

King of kings though he was, he had 
the faculty of making real friends. 
There were three who were worthy to 
be the friends of this Shadow of God : 
Abul Fazl, the Brahmin minstrel, his 
poet laureate ; Birbul his Prime 
Minister; and his brother-in-law and 
Commander-in-chief, Man Singh. Two 
Hindus and two Mohammedans, for 
there were two brothers Fazl. His 
friends shared not only his lighter 
moments but stood by his side in the 
Hall of Audience and followed him into 
battle. We see them making a line of 
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swords for him when his life is in danger 
in a battle with the Rajputs. They, 
Mohammedan and Hindu alike, become 
adherents of the new religion and 
support him loyally in all his under- 
takings. Never was a man blessed with 
truer friends. This is rare enough in 
ordinary life, but almost unheard of 
regarding one in so exalted a position. 
His empire extended from Kabul to 
the extreme parts of Southern India. 
His genius as an administrator enabled 
him to pass on a united empire to his 
son Selim, later known as the Emperor 
Jehangir. Under this “Magnificent son 
of Akbar” the Mogul court reached a 
splendour before which all previous ideas 
of luxury paled. 

Now appears the fascinating figure of 
Nur Jehan, the Light of the World, 
Empress of Jehangir and, for twenty 
years, the virtual ruler of India. The 
influence of this remarkable woman was 
unbounded. To her great gifts of 
wisdom and tact were due the stability, 
prosperity and power of the empire, 
in no small degree. Her husband had 
coins struck in her name, bearing the 
inscription : “Gold has assumed a new 
value since it bore the image of Nur 
Jehan.” The Great Mogul’s trust 
and faith in her were unbounded. To 
the protest of his relatives that he had 
delegated his power to her, he replied : 
“Why not? since she uses it to much 
better advantage than I could.” When 
lie was ill, he preferred her treatment 
to that of all his physicians. She was 
the only one who had power to check 
his habits, limiting him to three cups 
of wine a day. 

It was during the supremacy of Nur 
Jehan that the new style of architecture 
was introduced, a feminine type of 
architecture in which the virile red 
sand-stone of Akbar’s buildings was 
supplanted by white marble inlaid 
with precious and semi-precious stones. 


Jewelled walls instead of rough stone 
ones. The delicacy and effeminacy of 
Persia replaced the vigour and strength 
of the Central Asian Highlands. Its gift 
to posterity was the Taj Mahal and the 
marble palaces of Agra, Delhi and 
Lahore. The exquisite building known 
as the tomb of Itmad-ud-daulah on the 
other side of the Jumna, was built by 
Nur Jehan in memory of her father, 
the Lord High Treasurer, and later 
Prime Minister to Jehangir. It was one 
of the first buildings in the new style 
of architecture. It is believed that the 
stones were inlaid by the slaves of Nur 
Jehan. It is interesting to compare this 
first imperfect attempt with the perfec- 
tion attained in the Taj Mahal where 
14 stones of different shades of red are 
used to reproduce the delicate shades 
of one rose petal, the progress in 
efficiency is striking. 

Nur Jehan ’s own apartments in the 
Agra palace, the Saman Burg, were also 
decorated under her personal super- 
vision. She was truly a great patroness 
of the arts, and her charity was bound- 
less. 

In a man like Vivekananda, with a 
genius for seeing only what was great 
in an individual or a race, such under- 
standing of the Mussulman was nothing 
strange. To him India was not the land 
of the Hindu only, it included all. 
“My brother the Mohammedan” was a 
phrase he often used. For the culture, 
religious devotion and virility of these 
Mohammedan brothers, he had an 
understanding, an admiration, a feeling 
of oneness which few Moslems could 
excel. One who accompanied him on 
one of his voyages tells how passionate- 
ly thrilled Vivekananda was, when their 
ship touched at Gibraltar, and the 
Mohammedan lascars threw themselves 
on the ground, crying : “The Din, the 
Din !” 

For hours at a time his talk would 
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be of the young camel driver of Arabia, 
who, in the sixth century after Christ 
attempted to raise his country from the 
degradation into which it had fallen. 
He told of the nights spent in prayer, 
and of the vision that came to him 
after one of his long fasts in the moun- 
tains of the desert. By his passion for 
God, and the revelation granted to him, 
he became one of the Illumined Ones, 
destined to rank for all time with the 
very elect of God. There have been few 
of these Great Ones of each, one may 
say with truth : “Of his kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 

We realized that, whether in Arabia, 
in Palestine, or ill India, the children of 
God speak one language when they are 
born into the new life. He felt the 
loneliness of the Prophet who, to the 
average person seemed a madman. For 
years, a mere handful believed in him 
and his message. Little by little we 
understood the patience, the com- 
passion, the burden of the mission laid 
upon this Prophet of Arabia. 

“But he advocated polygamy !” pro- 
tested one with a Puritanical turn of 
mind. Vivekananda explained that 
what Mohammed did was to limit a man 
to four wives : polygamy in a far 
worse form was already practised in 
Arabia. 

“He taught that women have no 
souls,” said another with an edge to her 
voice. This called forth an explana- 
tion regarding the place of woman in 
Mohammedanism. The Americans who 
listened were somewhat chagrined to 


find that the Moslem woman had certain 
rights not enjoyed by the so-called free 
American woman. 

From this trivial questioning we were 
again lifted into an atmosphere of wider 
sweep and more distant horizons. How- 
ever limited and ignorant his outlook 
may seem, it cannot be denied that 
Mohammed was a world figure, and that 
the force which he set free has shaken 
this world and has not yet expended 
itself. 

Did he deliberately found a new 
religion? It is easier to believe that 
the movement evolved without cons- 
cious thought on his part; that in the 
beginning he was absorbed in his great 
experience and burning with the desire 
to share this precious attainment with 
others. Was the form which it took 
during his lifetime in accordance with 
his wishes? It is certain that the con- 
flicts which soon ensued were no part 
of his plan. When a great force is let 
loose no man can harness it. The 
Moslem hordes swept over Asia and 
threatened to overrun Europe. After 
conquering Spain they established there 
great universities which attracted 
scholars from all parts of the then 
known world. Here was taught the 
wisdom of India and the lore of the 
East. They brought refinement, courtli- 
ness and beauty into the everyday life. 
They left behind them Saracenic build- 
ings, — structures of surpassing beauty, 
—a tradition of learning, and no small 
part of the culture and wisdom of the 
East. 



WHAT THE MAHOMEDANS SHOULD DO 


By The Editor 


For sometime past the problem of the 
Hindu-Moslem unity has been upper- 
most in the mind of all Indians who are 
even in the least particular about the 
welfare of the country. At times it seems 
as if the destiny of India is hanging 
mainly on the solution of that problem. 
Mahatma Gandhi to whom all people 
are looking as the most competent 
person to bring about any solution of 
that problem said the other day that 
it was simply a political and economic 
problem. “The causes of discord (be- 
tween the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans) are economic and political and it 
is these that have to be removed,” — 
these were his words. Leaving this ques- 
tion for solution, therefore, at the hands 
of those who are experts in the field of 
politics and economics, we shall discuss 
the religious aspect of the relation be- 
tween the Hindus and the Mahomedans. 
For religion is the greatest bond of 
unity, and when there is a real union 
of heart, many questions are auto- 
matically solved. Deeper behind the 
surface troubles between the two com- 
munities the real question is that the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans have not 
been able to look upon each other with 
so much intimate relationship that they 
can disarm all suspicions and distrust. 
In India all other communities — the 
Hindus, the Parsis, the Jains, the 
Buddhists, the Sikhs — and even the 
Christians look upon one another with 
better feelings than with what any 
of them look on the Mahomedans. The 
Mahomedans form as if a class by them- 
selves which could not altogether fit in 
with Other people. The Hindus and 


the Mahomedans, as a result of long 
living together in the country, were just' 
in the process of beihg welded together, 
but before the union could be deep 
and strong enough, many artificial 
causes arose which have tended to 
separate them again. Though the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans have been 
for many centuries putting up together 
they have not been able to understand 
each other completely. It is true that 
there were some saints in India who had 
been the recipients of love and respect 
both from the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, but still the Hindus ought to 
have known Islam much better and the 
Mahomedans, the truths of Vedanta 
more closely. Had that been the case, 
any artificial factor would not have 
been able to break the fairly amicable 
relation, that had grown and was grow- 
ing between them in different parts of 
the country. 

II 

It is said that Islam is the most mis- 
understood of all religions in the world. 
Carlyle said as late as in the year 
1840 : “Our current hypothesis about 
Mahomed, that he was a scheming 
Impostor, a Falsehood incarnate, that 
his religion is a mere mass of quackery 
and fatuity, begins really to be now 
untenable to any one. The lies, which 
well-meaning zeal has heaped round 
this man, are disgraceful to ourselves 
only.” Yet the modern great English 
historian Mr. IT. G. Wells has painted 
the character of the great Prophet in a 
way which wounds the religious suscep- 
tibilities of even non-Muslims. It is 
very clear on the very face of it that 
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the famous writer was carried away too 
much by his historical sense and could 
not see the real religious background 
in the life of one who has been giving 
spiritual sustenance to one-sixth of 
humanity for these thirteen hundred 
years. It is true that “even by the 
standards of the desert he was uneduca- 
ted,’ 5 and there were many things in 
his conduct which are repugnant to the 
twentieth century men living in al- 
together different conditions and circum- 
stances, but how did Mahomed get so 
much strength in his words that they 
turned the sands of the Arabian desert 
into explosive powder blazing heaven- 
high and from his teachings could arise 
innumerable saints who realized the 
Highest in religion and whose life has 
been a blessing unto humanity? It is 
true that many miracles have clustered 
round the life of the Prophet which 
offend against the historical sense of 
a modern man (and what saint has been 
untouched by this travesty of devotion 
of their followers?) but the greatest 
miracle in the life of Mahomed was that 
he could give to the world the holy 
book — the Koran. In the Koran there 
are many things which arc not of any 
interest to all now, and which do not 
concern themselves with things proper- 
ly religious, — but it contains many 
things which could not be uttered by 
one if he were not inspired, if he were 
not a messenger of God. Did he not 
say things lofty and sublime which 
coincide with the revelations in other 
religions also? We find in the Koran 
(Sura VI. 104), “No vision taketh in 
Him, but lie taketh in all vision : and 
He is the Subtle, the All-informed.” 
This is exactly the echo of the Upani- 
shadic verse : “What none can see with 
eyes, but by which one sees the function 
of the eyes, know that alone as the 
Brahman and not this they worship 
here.” We find Mahomed saying, 


“Moreover, good and evil are not to be 
treated as the same thing. Turn away 
evil by what is better, and lo ! he be- 
tween whom and thyself was enmity, 
shall be as though he were a warm 
friend.” This is so similar to the 
teachings of Lord Buddha : “Conquer 
wrath with love, a wicked man with 
your virtuous acts; conquer a miser by 
giving freely and a lying man with your 
truthfulness.” The Prophet’s words 
were, “Nothing hath been said to thee 
which hath not been said of old to 
apostles before thee.” (Sura XLI. 43.) 
Have they not the ring of what Jesus 
said, “I have come to fulfil and not to 
destroy” ? 

Though in the opinion of Mr. Wells 
Mahomed was like “any other welder 
of peoples into a monarchy” and “there 
was singularly little spirituality in his 
kingship,” yet did not the Prophet pay 
a sufficient price for the revelation that 
dawned upon him ? All Prophets of the 
world, however exalted they loomed 
before the imagination of their wor- 
shippers in the generations that follow- 
ed, had to pass through a hell of 
struggle to build their spiritual life. It 
may be that they had no necessity for 
any such spiritual practices for them- 
selves — they were all done as examples 
to the world, but nevertheless it is a 
fact, almost every one of the religious 
Teachers of the world had, in some 
period of his life, been seized with a 
degree of spiritual longing which made 
the world bow down to him even for 
that, if not for anything else. In 
Mahomed’s life also we find the same 
thing. There was a time when the 
spiritual problems oppressed his mind 
most relentlessly for solution. Night 
after night he would be plunged into 
the depths of his thoughts for any light 
on the subject, till one day Truth 
dawned on him and he whispered to 
Khadija that he was no longer in dark- 
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ness and doubt. Truth is revealed to 
the man who can enter into the depths 
of his soul led by deep spiritual hanker- 
ing and when the Truth is known, his 
words become irresistible. The very 
fact that the words of a poor, unlettered 
and uneducated man could raise the 
people of the Arabian desert into a 
wonderful and mighty spiritual con- 
federation and he could speak words of 
wisdom which ring into the cars of 
300 millions of Moslem population even 
now, indicates what a great spiritual 
background Mahomed had. It is a pity 
that the life of the Prophet and his 
teachings have not received as much 
attention by the people outside the 
Moslem world as they should be. And 
therefore they have been subject to 
much misconception and misunder- 
standing. 

Ill 

In some quarters it is believed that 
the Koran teaches religion to be 
preached on the point of sword. The 
Mahomed ans who have got the direct 
knowledge of the Koran deny this fact. 
According to Dr. D. S. Margoliouth, 
D.Litt., an Oxford Professor of Arabic, 
“In the eighth year of the Flight 
the Prophet addressed a manifesto 
to the world, demanding the sub- 
mission of all mankind to Islam. 
Islam from that time onwards was in 
the main disseminated by the sword.” 
Yet there is a distinct passage in the 
Koran saying, “Let there be no com- 
pulsion in Religion.” (Sura II. 257). 
According to a Mahomedan poet, 

“To the One Light are all the 
praises directed, 

And religions are but different 
forms and figures of the One 
Light. 

In all religions lives but one 
Religion. 

Who art thou? 


Neither a Hindu nor a Mussalman ; 

Thou art He, in whom is God’s 
Abode.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim, the veteran Maho* 
medan leader of Bengal, years back 
said, “I need hardly point out at "“the 
present day that it is a wholly false 
notion that the religion and laws of 
Islam enjoin conversion by force. . . . 
the Islamic law permits the non-Moslem 
living in a Moslem State (Zimmis) to 
participate in all the rights of citizen- 
ship, nay to live in accordance with 
their own customs and usages and the 
ideals of their different religions and 
civilisations. In fact, it is a cardinal 
doctrine of Islam that mankind — and 
be it noted not merely Moslems or men 
of any particular creed, race and 
colour — are the highest of God’s 
creation and that all are equally 
entitled to make the best use possible 
of the universe and whatever it contains 
by the exercise of those faculties, which 
God lias given them.” Yet the idea has 
gained ground amongst the non-Maho- 
medans that Islam was spread by its 
followers with the Koran in one hand 
and the sword in the other. Of the 
two most aggressively proselytizing 
religions of the world— we mean Chris- 
tianity and Islam, the latter is believed 
to have taken more coercive methods. 
Dr. Margoliouth, whom we have quoted 
before, said, “Under some of the 
Moslem rulers the life of the non- 
Moslem was rendered so intolerable by 
ceaseless humiliations and vexations 
that the motive for conversion to 
Islam became overwhelming.” Per- 
haps Islam is the religion which has 
most conspicuously fostered national 
spirit and which has supplied the 
nucleus for the formation of a mighty 
nation. Islam combines in itself both 
the national and religious aspects as 
no other religion in the world has done. 
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Islam has supplied the greatest bond 
of unity amongst its followers and they, 
when united, have turned that advant- 
age mostly to the furtherance of the 
national end. As such, people outside 
the Moslem community have known 
Islfrtn more as a nation than as a 
religion. This is one of the reasons why 
Islam as a religion has not been suffi- 
ciently known. 

IV 

Khwaza Nizamu-Din Hasan discusses 
in an issue of the Islamic Reviexv that 
both in the East and the West Islam 
as a religion has not been properly 
understood and tries “to trace how far 
the Muslims themselves are responsible 
for the adverse attitude of non-Muslims 
towards Islam.” With respect to pre- 
judices against Islam in India, the 
writer says, “Islam found in India a 
very congenial place for settling down 
but not for extending, partly because 
of some of the Muslim invaders who 
carried fire and sword into the country 
and did not really care to convert the 
unbelievers to the Eternal Religion. 
The destruction and havoc they 
wrought, and the aposteriori justifica- 
tion they twisted out of Islam for what 
they have done, was more serious in 
consequence to themselves rather 
than to their vanquished.” Then he 
quotes Professor Mohammed Habib 
from the latter’s life of Mahmud of 
Ghazni : “A religion is naturally 
judged by the character of those who 
believe in it ; their faults and their 
virtues are supposed to be the effect of 
their creed* It was inevitable that the 
Hindus should consider Islam a devia- 
tion from truth when its followers 
deviated so deplorably from the path 
of rectitude and justice. A people is 
not conciliated < by being robbed of all 
it holds most dear, nor will it love a 
faith that comes to it in the guise of 


plundering armies and leaves devasted 
fields and ruined cities as monuments 
of its victorious method for reforming 
the morals of a prosperous but erratic 
world. ‘They came, burnt, killed, 
plundered, captured — and went away,’ 
was a Persian’s description of the 
Mongol invasion of his country ; it 
would not be an inappropriate summary 
of Mahmud’s achievement on Hinduism. 
It was not thus that the Prophet had 
preached Islam in Arabia; and no one 
need be surprised that the career of 
the conquering Ghazni vide created a 
burning hatred for the new faith in the 
Hindu mind and blocked its progress 
more effectually than armies and forts.” 

Then he opines, “Thus, although the 
Asiatics in general are not justifiable in 
the anti-Islumic propaganda, yet it must 
be said in fairness to them that they 
arc not to be blamed in so far as they 
have not received any true explanation 
of the tenets of Islam through the 
actions of its followers .... it was 
quite natural for the people to remain 
ignorant of and indifferent towards a 
religion of which they knew nothing 
from true sources, and of which they 
had formed a distorted idea by the silly 
teachings of the scandal-mongers of 
whom there is no minority in every 
religion.” 

V 

The function of religion is to soothe 
a lacerated heart, to console the weary 
spirit, and to bring comfort to the dis- 
tracted by showing the light of the 
Beyond. A truly religious man, to 
whatever denomination he may belong, 
sheds an atmosphere of peace around 
him and his blessings can be reaped by 
all irrespective of any distinction of 
caste or creed. But the outside people 
have not been able to penetrate into 
the inner sanctuary of Islam to enjoy, 
appreciate and profit by the gems of 
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truths lying hidden therein. Even at 
the present day in India people feel 
more the heat of the zeal of the 
followers of Islam for safeguarding and 
protecting their faith and its interests 
than the benign effects of the messages 
of one who came as a messenger of God 
to bless humanity. It will be an igno- 
minious folly to say that there are no 
ideal men in Islam ; but they cannot be 
reached by outsiders because of the din 
and bustle that are raised by impatient 
people for the protection of Islam. The 
Mahomcdans should see, if Islam is to 
fullil any spiritual demands of humanity, 
that the benign influence of their faith 
can spread far and wide. Truth is its 
own protection; it will have its own 
way, like a corrosive substance, if only 
we do not artificially interfere with its 
action by too much eagerness to work 
for it. The Mahomcdans should see 
that the sjririlual influence of their 
society spreads to a greater extent than 
the aggressive turn their attitude and 
belief in Islam may take. 

This was exactly the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the editor of the Islamic 
Review in his comment upon the failure 
of the Pan-Islamic movement. He said, 
“But we have been led to believe, after 
a calm study of the situation that has 
appeared since, that from the point of 
view of Islam as a religion it is good 
that the Muslim nations could not so 
unite. If the political upheaval of the 
Muslims had taken place, as dreamed, 
through a political confederation, the 
issue of Islam’s influence as a religious 
force would, perhaps, never have been 
clear. Circumstances at the time caused 
Islam to be established simultaneously 
as a spiritual as well as a political cult. 
This had its own advantages, but later 
certain disadvantages arose out of this 
very circumstance. In after times, to 
sceptic minds, Islam appeared rather a 
political than a spiritual cult. . . . 

8 


“If .... the cult of Islam has not 
only to co-operate, as in the beginning, 
with political power, but even to depend 
upon it for its revival this time — the 
future of Islam as a religious force is 
doomed, and with it is doomed religion 
itself. . . . And it was all for the best 
that there was no vestige of political 
power in the movement (The Muslim 
Mission in England) that aspired to 
Islarnize Europe. Now the power of 
Islam as a purely moral and spiritual 
force is to be proved or disproved 
according as this movement succeeds or 
fails.” 

It is doubtful whether all Mahomc- 
dans in India arc anxious to increase 
the power of Islam “as a purely moral 
and spiritual force.” For in some of 
the recent communal riots there had 
been instances where some Mahomcdans 
have shown themselves as worst speci- 
mens of human beings in their acts of 
violence and atrocities (Here we do not 
like to say that the Hindus have be- 
haved like angels, nor do wc like to 
institute a comparison as to which 
party has behaved worse). But that 
has not, it seems, caused sufficient 
anxiety in the Mahomedan community. 
There arc instances when we do not 
know whom to pity more — those who 
can perform acts of brutality or those 
who suffer therefrom : for whereas the 
latter suffer physically, the fate of the 
former as human beings is doomed. 
The society in which the number of 
these people preponderate will have 
little to feel proud of. The Moslem 
community ought to see that it has got 
within itself sufficient moral force to 
reclaim such types of people. Other- 
wise though some may rejoice at the 
show of physical strength of the com- 
munity and even though the Mahome- 
dan s may become the paramount power 
in the country, the society will carry 
with itself seeds of its own destruction 
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and dig its own ruin. Do we not find 
how the Mahomedan history of India — 
however splendid looks the period from 
material standpoint — has been blacken- 
ed by the inhuman acts of patricides, 
fratricides, etc. ? Any change of throne 
meant some acts of bloodshed in which 
the aspirants after the royal power had 
to steel themselves against all feelings 
of human relationship as a brother, a 
son and so on. What does it matter 
if the world is gained and the soul is 
killed ? 

VI 

Another thing to be noted here is 
that in the past the cultural force of 
Islam has not been of small value. 
When Europe was enwrapped in dark- 
ness for hundreds of years in the Middle 
Ages, Islam w f as the torch-bearer of 
knowledge. It was Islam to a great ex- 
tent that brought about the Renaissance 
in Europe. Islam’s contribution to 
human thought has been immense. In 
some fields of learning and thought 
Mahomcdans have been pioneers — in 
some they have shown new ways. The 
contribution of Islam to the thought of 
the world has been such as every Maho- 
medan has reason to feel proud of. 
But all concerned with the welfare of 
Mahomedan community should see that 
Islam can regain its strength as a 
cultural force. It is not by only gain- 
ing a few seats in the Council or the 
Legislatures that the real well-being of 
a community can be achieved. Educa- 
tion must spread. Culture must be 
revived. Some will say that with the 
gaining of political power, everything 
will come automatically. But the desire 
and anxiety must be there. Though in 
the past, the Mahomedans would show 
great eagerness to found Madrasas, 
Maktabs, etc., at present we cannot say 
that they are doing their best to serve 
the cause of education. In the last 


Bengal Council, when the question was 
raised that in the administration of the 
Calcutta University the Mahomedans 
had not a sufficient voice, one member 
answered that neither had the Moslem 
community shown any anxiety for the 
educational welfare of themselves by 
any financial contribution. It cannot 
be all due to poverty. Except the 
Aligarh University, we do not know if 
the Mahomedans have done much for 
the spread of education. 

Even in acts of offering genuine help 
to each other in times of distress, the 
Mahomedans, at present, do not seem to 
be doing much. It is the experience of 
philanthropic bodies that in their appeal 
for funds in times of famine, flood, etc., 
they do not find much response from 
the Mahomedan community. We have 
seen that when relief is done even in 
an area where the Mahomedan popu- 
lation overwhelmingly preponderates, 
little help is got from or rendered by the 
Mahomedans themselves. Economic 
distress amongst the Mahomedans can- 
not be offered as an excuse for that ; for 
the Moslme community cannot be con- 
sidered as the worst sufferer in this 
respect, and relief funds remain open 
to receive contributions however small . 
It cannot also be said to be due to 
a scanty attention that the Mahomedans 
are likely to receive from the philan- 
thropic bodies composed of non-Maho- 
medans. For, in India there are at least 
some organizations which absbolutely 
make no distinction of caste, creed or 
faith in matters of offering relief. We 
know of people who had to struggle hard 
to raise money for rendering help in the 
areas where communal tension had been 
great, because they would recognise no 
distinction of communities. Does this 
indifference of the Mahomedans to their 
own people in times of distress and cala- 
mity indicate that they are not genuine- 
ly keen about the real needs of their 
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community? This is a problem which 
we commend to the serious attention of 
all Mahomedans interested in the wel- 
fare of their community. 

The question may be very pertinently 
asked, why is it that we offer gratuitous 
advice to Mahomedans, though there 
arc thousand and one defects in the 
Hindu society itself which should 
receive our attention ? We do that 
for the simple reason that we sincerely 


believe that the future India will not 
belong only to the Hindus or to the 
Mahomedans — but that they both along 
with other communities will have to 
live peacefully deriving benefit and help 
from each other, if India is to form 
a united nation. In the past, as we 
have shown, the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans have not sufficiently profited by 
each other. Let this not be so even in 
the future. 


BURNING OF DARKNESS 

By Nicholas Roerich 


Wc shall not tire to repeat that at the 
base of Existence lies the creative 
thought. We shall vitally realize the 
significance of rhythm as the under- 
lying dynamo of our work. Wc shall 
remember the covenant of Light, that 
first of all the most important for us 
arc spirit and creation, second comes 
health and third — wealth. If however 
the creeping in darkness shall whisper 
to us in a sweet voice first wealth, then 
health and at last creation, then you 
shall say, “Wc know thee, disguised 
homunculus ! Thou hast again crept in. 
Thou has taken advantage of the un- 
locked door while the care-taker has left 
for a bite. Thou eountest again upon 
human weakness, inconstancy and 
again thou hopest to revive the seed- 
lings of treason. No matter what thy 
disguise may be we shall recognize 
thee. With thy materialistic revalua- 
tion of values thou hast disclosed thy- 
self and thy decaying influence. The 
next evolution is not built according 
to thy foundations, homunculus ! Veri- 
ly, thy fancy disguise shall not help 
thee. We firmly know that the values 


of spirit and creation lie at the base of 
Existence and can be the only salvation 
of humanity !” 

Vigilantly, penetrating into the laws 
which lead humanity, wc see every- 
where saving sparks. Pay attention 
that the homunculuses as the prototypes 
of the treacherous Mime, who dreamt 
of annihilating the hero Siegfried, pro- 
nounce always in one or another form 
their hidden intentions. You remember 
how Mime the dwarf* sweetly calms the 
vigilance of Siegfried, whispering to him 
how he had nursed and nurtured him. 
He even spoke to Siegfried about heroic 
achievement certainly with the aim to 
appropriate the results of this gigantic 
task, whereas Siegfried will be killed 
through his treason. But by some mira- 
culous way Mime begins to tell not what 
he would like to say but what he thinks. 
Verily, watching closely you can discern 
the true formulae of homunculus, which 
sooner or later he will pronounce in 
your presence. Sharpen but your at- 
tention and for this in very simple ways 

*From Wagner’s opera Siegfried. 
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learn to tensify your concentration and 
be always alert so that in the needed 
moment you shall not be shadowed by 
your own foggy, petty thoughts. It is 
said that a criminal is always attracted 
to the place of his crime and thus dis- 
closes himself. Likewise will homuncu- 
lus betray himself, for everything which 
strives finally to decomposition will be 
exposed. Homunculus dreads the future 
just like many become atheists only to 
reject all thoughts about the future. 

The idea of Guruship, the idea of 
“high Leadership” passes through all 
ages, for in this is contained the coun- 
ter-balance to the dark homunculus. 
Beginning with an address to the dis- 
closed homunculus wc shall remember 
some covenants of Light which un- 
waveringly and eternally arc guiding 
the struggling manhood. 

This is what the Eastern Wisdom 
ordains : 

“At the construction of affirmed 
beginnings one must remember that the 
construction proceeds always upward. 
While constructing in the name of the 
Lord — there is but one path -that 
which leads to the Creative Source. The 
path of mighty Hierarchy. The path of 
the mighty leadership of Great Service, 
hence the contact with the creative 
principle impels the spirit to the affirm- 
ed law of Hierarchy. Each construc- 
tion demands the striving upward. 
Therefore only the law of obedience to 
the Hierarchy can give the lawful ten- 
sion. Therefore what is given for the 
foundation has to be guarded, for with- 
out the stones of foundation the struc- 
ture cannot stand.’* 

“How then to affirm oneself in the 
Teaching? How to come close to the 
Highest Law of Hierarchy ? Only 
through the refining of thought and ex- 
pansion of consciousness. How can the 
Command from Above be contained if 
the affirmation of conformity lacks ? 


One must be able to accept the vastness 
of the Teaching. Conformity alone can 
permit the vessel to be filled. Hence, 
the manifestation of broadness is worthy 
of a broad consciousness. On the way 
to Us one can attain only through Hier- 
archy. Thus only through the power 
of Hierarchy can We send the given, 
therefore all armours must remain pure. 
How can new possibilities and new ones 
be attracted if not to go in the Name 
of Hierarchy?” 

“With Us certainly one can achieve 
through the saturation of the heart. 
He who attained thus, has the privi- 
lege, for the source of the heart will not 
wear away. The Image of the Lord 
centered in the heart will not be blurred 
and at any hour is ready for help. This 
way of the heart is the most ancient, 
but is in need of a considerable expan- 
sion of consciousness. One cannot speak 
about the heart from the very first 
talk, because it can be overburdened 
without result. Likewise it is useless 
to speak of love, if the heart does not 
as yet contain the Image of the Lord. 
But the hour strikes when it is neces- 
sary to point out the power of the heart. 
I advise to recur to the heart not only 
because of the Image of the Lord being 
near, but on account of cosmic reasons; 
it is easier to cross abysses if the bond 
with the Lord is strong. Thus it is not 
easy to go without the Lord. Not only 
with the lips repeat the Name of the 
Lord, but rotate It in your heart and 
He shall not leave it like a stone carved 
into a cleft by the mountain streams. 
We say Cor Reale when the King of the 
Heart enters the predestined abode. 
One must protect oneself with the 
Image of the Lord.” 

“The omnipresent fire imbues each 
vital manifestation. The omnipresent 
fire strains every action. The omni- 
present fire impels each striving, each 
beginning, therefore how not to imbue 
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oneself with the omnipresent fire ! The 
cosmic might which is subsistent in 
each impulse of man and in creative 
power is directed towards conscious 
creativeness. With what great care 
these corresponding energies ought to 
be gathered for the creation of a better 
future ! Only the conscious striving to 
the possession of the power of co- 
measurement can manifest creativeness 
worthy of a better step. Hence every 
one on the w T ay to Us must strive to 
creativeness consciously directing one’s 
discrimination.” 

“When the consciousness will prompt 
to you the necessity to have a constant 
Image of the Lord, retire into a quiet 
place and direct your eye upon the 
chosen Image. But remember that you 
have to decide irrevocably, for the 
constant Image shall be a constant re- 
proach in case of treason. After a fixed 
contemplation of the Image close the 
eyes and transfer It into the third eye. 
Exercising thus you will receive a vivid 
Image and you will feel an intensive 
tremor especially in the heart. Soon 
the Image of the Lord will abide with 
you inseparably. You can test yourself 
against the sun and you will sec like- 
wise the Lord before you, sometimes 
* colorless, but then vividly and even 
in motion. Your prayer will loose its 
words and only the tremor of the heart 
will fill your understanding. Thus one 
can achieve in life the very useful but 
the consciousness must correspond.” 

“How important it is to preserve the 
lire of impulse; without this mover one 
cannot saturate the beginning with 
best possibilities. The forces applied 
for the beginning, multiply through the 
hre of impulse. Therefore it is so neces- 
sary to strive to the multiplying of the 
given Forces of the Primary Source. In 
all constructions it is necessary to ob- 
serve harmony and comeasurement, 
hence for the saturation of Our begin- 
4 


nings it is necessary to co-measure the 
given with the applied measures. Fire 
and impulse sustain the life in each 
beginning. Without this the beginnings 
lose their vitality. Thus let us strive to 
the affirmed Fire, given by the Lord. 
Thus one can attain the fiery satura- 
tion.” 

“Embarking a ship a traveller was 
robbed of his purse with gold ; every- 
one became indignant but the loser 
smiled and reiterated: ‘Who knows?’ 
A storm arose, and the ship perished. 
Only our traveller was thrown ashore. 
When the islanders considered his be- 
ing saved as a miracle, he again smiled, 
saying : 6 1 simply paid dearer than 
the others for my passage.’ Wc never 
know when the good seeds sprout and 
whether it takes long for the harvest 
of poisonous thoughts to ripen. They 
also need time to ripen. Therefore be- 
ware of poisonous thoughts, not one of 
them will get lost without leaving 
traces.” 

“But where is that country, where 
is that hour when an car of poison will 
ripen ? even though small but stinging 
and there will be no piece of bread, 
which would not tear one’s throat.” 

“Is it possible not to have the har- 
vest from one’s sowing? Let the seed be 
a good one, otherwise poison will gene- 
rate but poison. Much can be avoided 
but the treasury of thought is the finest. 
Thought being a highest energy is indis- 
soluble, and can be deposited in sedi- 
ments. The manifestation of an experi- 
ment upon plants can prove the power 
of thought. Likewise can a scientist 
take from the shelf the needed book, if 
the thought is strained.” 

“Therefore one must grow the won- 
drous impulse of fire, which gives life 
to everything. Thus the saturated fire 
can attract all corresponding energies. 
In the culture of thought first of all 
must be nurtured the fiery impulse. As 
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the creative impulse gathers co-resound- 
ings, likewise thought attracts corres- 
pondences. Thus gua’rd the impulse of 
fire.” 

“The main mistake of people is their 
considering themselves outside the 
existing. From it results the absence 
of co-operation. It is impossible to ex- 
plain to the one who stands outside 
that he is responsible for what happens 
inside without him ! The manifested 
father of selfishness has sown doubt and 
self-deceit in order to sever the link 
with the treasury of Light.” 

“One can inroot oneself into the 
world thought and thus grow for one- 
self wings in heaven and in the founda- 
tion upon earth.” 

When we recollect the great conven- 
ants of Eastern Wisdom, a luminous 
example from our contemporary life 
stands before us. Giants of Enlighten- 
ment are outstanding — the Blessed 
Ramakrishna and fiery Vivekananda. 
What an unforgettable example of the 
blessed Hierarchy —of Guruship ! What 
a covenant for the youth ! How touch- 
ingly Ramakrishna prayed about the 
spirit of Vivekananda and how wisely 
an uplifted Vivekananda carried the 
principles of his Guru in life. Verily we 
see the brilliant results of this realized 
Hierarchy. At the memorial day of 
Ramakrishna millions of people united 
in spirit gather in his name enlightened 
by a selfless prayer. Likewise grQws 
mightily the name of Vivekananda and 
there is no such literate country where 
these great names together with 
Abhedananda, Premananda, Brahma- 
nanda, Saradananda and other glorious 
disciples of Ramakrishna are not 
cherished. 

High was the principle of their 
Teachings and wise was their applica- 
tion in life. Through each touch they 
burn some of the darkness. And there 
was nothing destructive in their Teach- 


ing. Radiantly sound the calls of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda : “Do 
not destroy !” — for the Blessed Hier- 
archy knows but the positive 
creation. 

After the glorious spiritual leadership 
of ancient times, it is a real treasure to 
realize that in our days of commotion 
we also had before us these luminous 
examples. 

Study without prejudice the history 
of humanity and you shall see that, in 
whatever garment, homunculus des- 
pises Light and most of all hates the 
Hierarchy of Bliss and Konwlcdge. 
With this light-bearing Hierarchy, 
homunculus begins in his own commo- 
tion to reiterate aloud his own con- 
cealed formulae. But all which is al- 
ready pronounced is no more dangerous. 
The thin cobweb of the net of darkness 
will be instantaneously destroyed by 
the fire of space. 

In the service of great Culture one 
should not limit oneself with one uni- 
form programme. Every standard 
leads to tyranny. The fundamental 
flame of Culture shall be one, but its 
sparks in life shall be extremely and 
preciously individually manifold. And 
as a caring gardener, the true Culture- 
bearer will not forcefully crush those " 
flowers which entered life not from the 
main road, if they belong to the same 
precious kinds which he safeguards. 
The manifestations of Culture are just 
as manifold as are the manifestations of 
the endless varieties of life itself. They 
ennoble Be-ncss. They are the true 
branches of the one sacred Tree, whose 
roots sustain the Universe. 

Shall you be asked of what kind of 
country and of what future constitution 
you dream, you can answer in full dig- 
nity : “We visualize the country of 
Great Culture.” The country of great 
Culture shall be your noble motto. You 
shall know that in that country will 
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peace where Knowledge and Beauty will 
be reverenced. Let all Ministers of war 
not be offended if they will have to 
concede their priority to the Ministers 
of Public Education. In spite of all 
homunculi who spy from their holes, you 
shall fulfil your duties of great Culture 


and you shall be fortified by the realiza- 
tion that only homunculi will remain 
as your enemies. Nothing can be 
nobler as to have as your enemy the 
homunculi. Nothing can be purer and 
more elevating than the striving to the 
future country of great Culture. 


GURU GOVIND SINGH 

Bv Prof. Teja Singh, M.A. 
(Devolution of Full Responsibility) 


The purity of Judgment was further 
intensified and made perfect by Guru 
Govind Singh (10(50-1708). The Sikhs 
in the course of continuous discipline 
had found themselves, and had learned 
to find their leaders. Their admiration 
for their leader was so great that they 
would stick at no sacrifice, if they could 
only please him. Once a new musket 
was brought to the Guru as a present. 
He wanted to try it, as he humorously 
said, at somebody’s forehead. Several 
people were forthcoming, thinking it a 
great fortune to meet death at his 
Hands. The danger of such a personal 
devotion is that it may warp the judg- 
ment of the admirers. Their vision, 
which is clear enough for finding fault 
with themselves and others, is dazzled 
when it meets the brilliance of glory 
with which the loved person is invested. 
As long as that was the case, the gov- 
ernment of self was not complete, and 
the granting of full responsibility would 
have been dangerous. The tenth Guru’s 
task, therefore, was to so train the judg- 
ment of his followers that they might 
never be deceived by appearances, and 
might find out evil, even if it be lurking 
in the most sanctified of places. 

He began by raising their self- 


respect : for it is there that the true 
and independent judgment begins. The 
Sikhs were freed from the demeaning 
influence of the Musands. 1 It was 
made clear that the Guru also was 
human, and to pay divine honours to 
him was the greatest blasphemy. The 
Guru says in the autobiographical 
piece, called the Yachitra Natak : 

“Whoever says I am the Supreme 

Lord, 

Shall fall into the pit of Hell. 

Recognize me as God’s servant only. 

Have no doubt whatever about this. 

I am a servant of the Supreme : 

A beholder of the wonders of His 

creation.” 

The ceremony of initiation was modi- 
fied to suit the changed circumstances. 
The water used in baptism, instead of 
being stirred with the Guru’s toe, was 
now to be stirred with a dagger, and the 
Sikhs thus initiated were to be called 
Singhs or lions. The mode of salutation 

1 Originally, religious men who were 
appointed to preach religion and collect the 
offerings of the Sikhs for the Guru. By the 
time of the tenth Guru, they had become 
very corrupt and tyrannical, and the Guru 
was constrained to abolish the order, after 
making an example of them. 
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was also changed. Instead of touching 
one another’s feet, as was the custom 
before, the Sikhs were to fold their 
hands and hail each other as “the Puri- 
fied Ones of the wonderful Lord, who 
is ever victorious.” 

The Khalsa was inspired by a sense 
of divine mission to right the wrongs of 
the world; and, in the discharge of his 
duties, no fear of earthly power was to 
stand in the way. Such was his con- 
fidence in the strength of the righteous 
cause that each Sikh called himself a 
unit of one lakh and a quarter. Even 
now one might occasionally meet a Sikh 
who would announce his arrival as the 
advent of a host of one-and-a-quarter 
lakh of the Khalsa. 

The Guru himself recognized the 
worth and dignity of his nation, and 
would always refer to the assembly of 
Sikhs with great respect and admiration. 
It was in these terms he once spoke of 
his followers : “It is through them that 
I gained my experience; with their help 
have I subdued my enemies. Through 
their favour am I exalted, otherwise 
there are millions of ordinary men like 
myself, whose lives arc of no account.” 
Though a loader, he yet considered him- 
self as the servant of his people : “To 
serve them pleases my heart ; no other 
service is so dear to my soul.” “All 
the substance in my house, and my soul 
and body arc at their disposal.” The 
readers of history know how literally 
this declaration was fulfilled by him. 
He sacrificed all his sons, his parents, 
and, lastly himself on the altar of his 
country’s service. 

This raising of the Indian spirit from 
the lowness and servility, which had 
dominated it for centuries, brought 
about a great change in the tone of the 
national character. Even those people 
who had been considered as the dregs of 
humanity, were changed, as if by magic, 
into something rich and strange, the 


like of which India had never seen 
before. The sweepers, barbars and con- 
fectioners , 2 who had never so much as 
touched the sword, and whose whole 
generations had lived as grovelling 
slaves of the so-called higher classes, 
became, under the stimulating leader- 
ship of Guru Govind Singh, doughty 
warriors, who never shrank from fear, 
and who were ever ready to shed their 
own blood where the safety of a single 
creature of God was in danger. Even 
their outward appearance underwent a 
marvellous change. They came to be 
regarded as models of physical beauty 
and stateliness of manner 3 as much as 
they were respected for the truth and 
honesty of character. 

There is another feature of their 
character which the Sikhs acquired at 
that time and which we often forget to 
notice. In the face of desperate 
circumstances, they often put on a line 
brag, that Hannibal or Sir Walter 
llaleigh might have envied — and lite- 
rally shouted over a difficulty. Once a 
small straggling detachment of Sikhs 
was hemmed in by a numerous force of 
the enemy. Their friends were far off, 
and there was no hope of their coming 
in time to save them. Yet they did not 
lose heart. They took off their broad 
white Chuddars (sheets) and spread 
them over the neighbouring bushes to 
make them look like tents from the dis- 
tance. All the while they kept up 
shouting every fifteen minutes the 
famous national cry of Sat Sri Akal.* 

3 Macauliffe, V. 42. 

8 Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs , 84. 
Also, Elphinstone’s History of India , ii. 564. 

4 This cry on occasions has done more 
wonders than any national anthem in the 
world. Jassa Singh, a Sikh captain, fell 
away from his party on account of some 
quarrel, and went over to the Nawab of 
Lahore. The latter sent him with a body 
of soldiers to attack the fort of Amritsai. 
When he came before the fort, he heard the 
cry of Sat Sri Akal coming from inside. As 
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The enemy thought that the Sikhs were 
receiving so many instalments of help, 
and did not dare to come forward. 

As a result of this brave spirit, there 
was growing up among the Sikhs a 
peculiar slang, which was called the 
Vocabulary of Heroes. In it the things 
connected with the difficulties of life 
were expressed in terms of such cheer- 
fulness and bravado, as if, for the Sikhs, 
pain and suffering had lost all meaning. 
Death was familiarly called an expedi- 
tion of the Khalsa into the next world. 
A man with an empty stomach would 
call himself mad with prosperity. Grams 
were almonds, and onions were silver 
pieces, while rupees were nothing but 
empty crusts. A blind man was called 
a wide-awake hero, and a half-blind 
man an argus-eyed lion. A deaf man 
was said to be a man in the upper 
storey. A baptised Sikh was called a 
brother of the Golden Cup, which, by 
the way, was only an iron vessel. To 
be fined by the community for some 
fault was called getting one’s salary. 
The big stick was called a lawyer or the 
store of wisdom ; and to speak was to 
roar. 

soon as he heard the familiar shout, his 
blood tingled in his veins, he rushed to the 
sale of the fort, and begged his brethren 
to pardon him and let him enter as one of 
lann. For another instance, see Macauliffe, 
V. 1(>3. 

This full-throated shout, which is called 
‘the cry of victory,’ is a great emblem of 
Sikh power and dignity. There is nothing 
<lse like it. The cheering of a joyous 
English crowd is grand ; and the Moham- 
medan call to prayer, heard in the stillness 
l *f the night, is most beautiful and awe- 
inspiring. But those who have attended 
the religious and educational meeting of 
Ibe Sikhs, will bear witness that the Sat Sri 
d/iai stands by itself. In fact, few people 
011 earth can shout their national cry with 
So much emotional effect as Sikhs, who so 
T ;'% one another’s blood and soul by 
s b outing, that the rush of their collective 
'oice sounds like the ring of their whole 
bistory, witli all its standards waving at 
°nce, from Guru Har Govind’s downwards. 

5 


There is a superb humour in all this, 
which breathes a full and healthy spirit. 
It shows that our ancestors knew — how 
much better than we do at present — 
that religion is not incompatible with 
brightness and vigour. Nay, explain it 
how we will, true humour always goes 
with ripeness of wisdom, and long-faced 
seriousness, as much as frivolity, is a 
sign of immaturity. Without the sense 
of humour, virtue itself becomes self- 
forgetful and loses its balance. It is 
humour alone that can keep our sym- 
pathies well-regulated and in good trim. 
It is a fine corrective force in character, 
and works like an instinct against all 
excess. Without it, a man’s character 
is always underdone or done on one side 
only. 

It was with this sense of humour that 
one quiet morning, at Hardwar, Guru 
Nanak had begun to throw water to- 
wards his fields in Kartarpur. His 
purpose was to disillusion the Hindus, 
who believed that the water thrown to 
the east would reach their dead ances- 
tors in the world beyond. It was the 
same humour he displayed at Mecca, 
when he said, “You may turn my feet 
in any direction where God is not.” He 
often announced his coming in a very 
strange manner. While coming back to 
India from Mecca, he halted at Bagh- 
dad. It was yet early dawn, and the 
people had not begun stirring for the 
morning prayers. Guru Nanak wanted 
to have a congregation of his own. He 
took himself to a high place, and in a 
loud stentorian voice began to imitate 
the famous Mohammedan call to prayer. 
Hearing this new kind of Azmi, the 
people flocked round him and listened 
to his preaching with more than usual 
eagerness. On another occasion, during 
his wanderings, he came upon a knot of 
happy children playing in the street, 
lie at once put off his gravity and began 
to leap and bound and shout just as the 
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little urchins did. It must have been 
a sight for angels to see the grey-haired 
prophet jumping and singing in the com- 
pany of children P 

Guru Govind Singh also realised the 
value of humour and made full use of 
it in his religious propaganda. Once he 
dressed up a donkey like a lion and set 
it roaming about the fields. The Sikhs 
began to laugh when they heard it bray- 
ing, in spite of the lion’s coat, and ask- 
ed their leader what it meant. The Guru 
told them that they, too, would look 
as foolish as the donkey, if, with the 
Singh’s (lion’s) name and uniform, they 
still remained as ignorant and cowardly 
as before. The same love of the drama- 
tic is exhibited by the way he exposed 
the futility of the belief in Durga, the 
goddess of power. When all the ghee 
and incense had been burnt, and Pandit 
Kesho had tired himself out by mumbl- 
ing mantras by the million without be- 
ing able to produce the goddess, the 
Guru came forward with a naked sword 
and, flashing it before the assembly, de- 
clared : “This is the goddess of power.” 
The same grim humour was shown by 
him, when one spring morning, in the 
midst of hymns and recitations, he ap- 
peared before his Sikhs and demanded 
a man who would sacrifice himself just 
then for his faith. He wanted to see 
whether the people dared to do anything 
beyond mere singing of hymns and 
reading of texts. 

Along with the development of the 
sense of dignity and self-respect, the 
Sikhs imbibed the soul-stirring precepts 
of the tenth Guru. Imagine the Guru, 
a young man of thirty-three, seated 
before his Sikhs and speaking loudly : 

“False religion is without fruit; by 
the worship of stones you have wasted 
millions of ages. 

How can perfection be gained by 
* Macauliffe, I. 174. 


touching stones? Nay, strength and 
prosperity thus decrease, and the nine 
sources of wealth are not obtained. 

To-day and to-day and to-day; time 
is thus passing away : You shall not 
accomplish your object; are you not 
ashamed ? 

0 fool, you have not served the Lord, 
so your life has been passed in vain.” 6 

“Why call Shiva God, and why speak 
of Brahma as God? 

God is not Ram Chandar, Krishan, or 
Vishnu, whom ye suppose to be the 
lords of the world. 

Sukhdev, Parasar and Vyas erred n 
abandoning the one God to worship 
many gods. 

All have set up false religions I, in 
every way, believe that there is but one 
God.” 7 

“Since I have embraced Thy feet, I 
have paid homage to none besides. 

Ram and Rahim, the Purans and th ' 
Quran express various opinions, but I 
accept none of them. 

The Smritis, the Shastras a ’ 1 tlic 
Vedas, all expound many different doe- 
trines, but I accept none of thcm.” H 

“I do not propitiate Gancsh; 

1 never meditate on Krishan or 
Vishnu ; 

I have heard of them, but I know 
them not; 

It is only God’s feet I love.” 9 

“I am the son of a brave man, not 
of a Brahmin, how can T perform 
austerities ? 

How can I turn my attention to 
Thee, O Lord, and forsake domestic 
affairs ?” 10 

“Hear ye all, I declare this truth; 

8 Thirty-three Swyyas, XXI. 

7 Thirty-three Swyyas, XV. 

8 Ram Avatar . 

* Krishan Avatar . 

10 Krishan Avatar . 
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Only those who practise love obtain the 
Lord.” 11 

4 ‘They who undergo bodily suffering 

And cease not to love their God 

Shall all get to heaven.” 12 

“He is not concerned with celestial 
appearances or omens; 

This fact is known to the whole 
world. 

He is not appeased by incantations, 
written or spoken, or by charms.” 13 

“On seeing any person in trouble, 
take compassion on him, and remove 
his sufferings to the best of your 
ability. Then the Primal Being will be 
merciful unto you.” 14 

“The Temple and the Mosque are the 
same ; the Hindu and the Muslim forms 
of worship are the same; all men are 
the same, although they appear differ- 
ent under different influences. 

The bright and the dark, the ugly 
and the beautiful, the Hindus and the 
Muslims have developed themselves 
according to the fashions of different 
countries. 

All have the same eyes, the same 
ears, the same body and the same 
build,- -a compound of the same four 
elements.” 15 

“He who keeps alight the unquench- 
able torch of truth, and never swerves 
from the thought of one God; 

Who has full love and confidence in 
God; and does not put his faith, even 
by mistake, in fasting or the graves of 
Mohammedan saints, Hindu cremato- 
riums, or Yogis’ places of sepulchre; 

Who only recognizes the one God 
and no pilgrimages, alms, non-destruc- 
tion of life, penances, or austerities; 

And in whose heart the light of the 

11 Swyyas . 

la Vachitra Natak , 6. 

,a From the Guru’s introduction to the 
translation of the Puranic tales. 

14 Macauliffe, V. 160. 

14 Altai U8tat, 86. 


Perfect One shines, — he is to be recog- 
nized as a pure member of the 
Khalsa.” 16 

In this way, the Guru tried to so 
discipline the judgment of his people 
that it might not ‘be thawed from the 
true quality by sweet words, low crook- 
ed courtesies and base spaniel-fawning.’ 
That the Sikhs fully profited by the 
training, is evident from the following 
episode : Once the Guru, followed by 
his disciples, was passing by the tomb of 
saint Dadu. In order to test the truth 
of their judgment, he lowered his arrow 
before the tomb and waited to see what 
the Sikhs would think of it. It is re- 
corded 17 that the Sikhs at once 
surrounded their leader and asked him 
to come down from his horse and ex- 
plain himself. They said he had broken 
one of the principal tenets of his faith 
and must be tried by regular Commis- 
sion of Five. He was obliged to con- 
fess and exculpate himself by paying a 
fine of 125 rupees. Verily, the light of 
the Perfect One had come to shine in 
them, when they could detect a flaw 
even in the most honoured of personali- 
ties in the world. 

That their hold on truth was strong, 

16 Sicyyas, 2. 

17 Macauliffe, V. 228. In later clays, too, 
the Sikhs showed this courage of conviction 
in many critical movements of their history. 
Bhai Mani Singh was n most revered Sikh 
of his time, for learning as well as for 
character. He was the high priest of the 
Golden Temple. But when he tried to re- 
arrange the text of the lloly Granth, an 
act of unprecedented effrontery to the spirit 
of the Gurus, he was publicly censured and 
had to ask pardon. 

Banda had been appointed leader of the 
Sikhs after the tenth Guru, who had asked 
him to remain humble and considerate to- 
wards the Sikhs. But he soon began to 
deviate from the path chalked out for him 
and set himself up as a Guru. The true 
Sikhs at once raised a voice of dissent and 
finding him obstinate in his career of rapine 
and conquest, they renounced their allegiance 
to him. These dissenters were called the 
Tat Khalsa and the rest the Bandai Khalsa. 
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and their sympathies unwarped even by 
the passion of war, is shown by the 
following. In a fight with Moham- 
medans, a Sikh named Kanaiya, was 
found distributing water to the friends 
and foes alike. When asked why he 
did so, he said he did not see any differ- 
ence between Sikh and Mohammedan. 
“We fight against the evil in men, 
not against their suffering . 55 Another 
episode shows that women, too, had 
developed in them the spirit of duty, 
and would keep to the side of truth 
even when their husbands and brothers 
had shunned it. For this reason, the 
sixth Guru has called woman ‘the cons- 
cience of man . 5 When the priests of 
Amritsar had disowned Guru Teg 
Bahadur and would not allow him to 
enter the Golden Temple, it was the 
women of Amritsar who came forward 
and, got their pardon. In the time of 
Guru Govind Singh, however, they had 
to perform a harder task. While the 
Guru was hard pressed in Anandpur, 
a certain number of Manjha Sikhs had 
the hardihood to write a disclaimer and 
forsake his service. When these deser- 
ters came to their homes, their women 
would not let them enter. They re- 
fused to open their doors to those who 

Even in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Ran jit Singh’s imperialism 
had destroyed the democratic spirit, there 
were some signs of the old discernment still 
visible. When Maharaja Hanjit Singh, in 
spite of remonstrances from his community, 
still continued indulging in certain evils, 
he found his corrector in one of his own 
devoted captains. As he was pacing in the 
precincts of the Golden Temple, he was held 
up by Baba Phula Singh, who severely re- 
buked him in the presence of all, and said 
that he was unfit to be the leader of the 
Khalsa until he had mended his ways. lie 
at once confessed his guilt and submitted 
that he was ready to pay any fine that a 
Commission of Five might impose upon 
him. Phula Singh said that fine was no 
punishment for him ; he should be flogged 
in public. The Maharaja at once bared his 
back and offered himself for being flogged. 


had shown their backs to the national 
leader. Shamed to desperation, the 
men consented to be led by a woman 
named Mai Bhago, who came with 
them a-colonelling to the field of 
Muktsar and fought bravely until all 
her companions were dead. These 
forty martyrs are conspicuously re- 
membered in the daily prayer of the 
Sikhs. 

The course of discipline was complete, 
and it was time that the Sikhs were 
given the full responsibility of their 
position. 

Much of this responsibility had 
already been vouchsafed to them. 
When baptising them at Anandpur, 
Guru Govind Singh had shown them 
what their position was to be in future. 
After administering the ceremony of 
baptism to his five tried Sikhs, the Guru 
stood up before them and, with folded 
hands, begged them to administer 
baptism to himself in precisely the same 
manner as he had administered it to 
them. A poet who was present ex- 
claimed : “Wonderful Govind Singh ! 
who is Guru and disciple both . 55 It 
was wonderful, indeed, to behold the 
Master clasping his hands in supplica- 
tion before his own Sikhs and request- 
ing them to initiate him as one equal 
with them in the ranks of the Khalsa. 
It meant that the Khalsa was the Guru 
elect, that after Guru Govind Singh 
his Sikhs would occupy his position. 

He invested them with this respon- 
sibility even before their character was 
completed, as he knew that the most 
effective way of teaching a nation how 
to wield authority is to allow it to wield 
authority. Without actually doing a 
task, a man can never learn the practice 
of it. The Guru wanted to see per- 
sonally how the Sikhs would conduct 
themselves in the newly acquired 
position. So he still maintained himself 
as their admired chief, until they had 
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acquired sufficient character to be left 
alone and guide themselves. 

When in the end he saw, as shown 
above, that the light of the Perfect 
One had come to shine in them clearly 
and without intermission, he decided to 
give up even what was left. At his 
death-bed, he announced that the 
Khalsa with the Holy Granth was to 
be the Guru in future. It was to guide 
itself by the teaching of the ten Gurus 
as incorporated in the Sikh Scriptures 
and also by the collective sense of the 
community. Wherever there were live 
Sikhs elected as the best of all present, 
there was the spirit of the Guru among 
them. 

The Guru had led the Sikhs from 
generation to generation in the practice 
of virtues that make a conscientious 
nation; and now that the task was 
over, the Master merged his person- 
ality in the ranks of his disciples. All 
Sikh history had been moving towards 
this divine event. The cows had be- 
come lions, and there was no need left 
to protect them from outside. There 
was to be no personal Guru in future. 
Wherever there were Sikhs, they were 
to organize themselves into sangats or 
congregations, and whenever there was 
an important question, affecting the 
whole community or any part of it, to 
be decided, the amt gat was to elect 
from among its members five Pyurax 
or Loved Ones, and submit to them the 
execution of all the work in hand. 
When a Sikh committed some fault, it 
was expected that he should present 
himself before the nearest sangat and, 
standing with folded hands in the 
lowest place where shoes are kept, he 
should make an open confession of his 
fault. The congregation would refer 
the question to a duly elected Commis- 
sion of Five, who would consider the 
case among themselves and report their 
decision to the assembly. The assemb- 
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ly would then confirm the decision by 
a hearty shout of Sat Sri Akul. The 
punishment meted out was willingly 
received, and was euphemistically called 
getting a reward or salary. There was 
no rancour left in the heart of the man 
punished, for the punishment came from 
the whole sangat represented by the five 
Loved Ones. The resolutions passed in 
such assemblies were called gurmattas . 
When a gurmatta was duly carried, it 
was supposed to have received the sanc- 
tion of the Guru, and any attempt made 
afterwards to subvert it, was taken as 
a sacrilegious act. 

This constitution worked smoothly as 
long as there was no disturbing factor 
of greed for personal power. The 
Khalsa was forged as an instrument of 
good for the world. Wherever there 
was a Sikh, there was a garrison of 
defence for the weak and the lowly. 
Though, owing to the exigencies of the 
time, Sikhs were always prepared for 
war, yet all of them were not fighters. 
It is very unfortunate that Clio’s 
ears are more sensitive to the rattling 
of the sword than to the music of 
peace, and therefore the military 
actions of the Sikhs of that time fill 
all the space in Sikh history. Other- 
wise, the Sikhs did not always fight. 
When not under the ban of the Moham- 
medan Government, they were usually 
engaged in agriculture, trade and other 
peaceful professions ; and, in the midst 
of these occupations, they lived the life 
of pure philanthropy. We read of 
Sikhs going to Kabul, Balkh and 
Bukhara in guise of faqirs to find out 
and bring back their brethren, who 
were taken there as slaves by Moham- 
medan invaders. Sujan Hai of Batala 
writes about them in his Khulasatul- 
taicarikh : “In their eyes, their own 
people and others are all alike. They 
serve their friends and do not ill-treat 
thosQ who ©re their enemies. They 
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consider it very meritorious to do social 
service. If a wayfarer arrives at mid- 
night and takes the name of Guru 
Nanak, he is treated as a friend and 
brother, no matter he be known or 
unknown, provided he is not an evil- 
doer, a thief, or a robber.” 

There was no pride of position or 
servility born of poverty. All were 
brethren of the same family. Even in 
these days of his downfall, the Khalsa 
still shows some glimmering signs of 
old glory. One may still find at big 
Sikh gatherings millionaires taking 
simple food on bare ground with the 
poorest of men ; reises and Sirdars 
serving bare-footed in the common 
kitchen. Not many years ago, His 
late Highness, Maharaja Sir Hira Singh 
of Nabha was seen fanning the Sikh 
assembly at the Khalsa College, Amrit- 
sar. These and other beauties still left 
remind us of what the Sikh character 


must have been as the Gurus made it. 

But there is no denying the fact that 
many of these characteristics vanished 
within a hundred and fifty years; the 
reason being that the leaders trained in 
the school of Guru Govind Singh were 
soon put away or martyred, and the 
Sikhs, with the establishment of misah s, 
began to fight for dominion and power 
for themselves. Moreover, the Sikhs 
being driven out of their homes, their 
temples, which had been organized as 
the main sources of Sikh teaching, fell 
into the hands of non-Sikhs and became 
the means of spreading un-Sikh prin- 
ciples. It is thus that the stream, 
which had started from ten main-heads 
to cleanse and fertilize the earth, has 
remained sunk beneath its surface for 
such a long time. But it has not lost 
itself for ever. It will rise again, and 
give its old song, its old dance, and will 
again be a beautiful sight to see. 


THE RELEASE OF PHILOSOPHY 

BY PliAMATIIANATII MUKHOPADHYAYA 


Promise of a rich Harvest 

Towards the close of the nineteenth 
century certain signs began to appear 
in some fields of human enquiry, which 
indicated, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that as a result of man’s scienti- 
fic effort certain seeds had been sewn 
which were destined to yield a new and 
startling harvest of crops in the near 
future. And the present century was 
startled not merely by the novelty of 
the results but also by the change in 
outlook and orientation, in methods and 
hopes which revealed themselves as 
soon as a new day broke in clearness 


settled. We shall not refer to the new 
discoveries in science, and make parti- 
cular mention of any of them, though 
many of them are of an epoch-making 
nature ; wc are here concerned with the 
general tendency of these new facts or 
rather new appreciations of old facts. 

And we are concerned with the new 
tendencies in so far as they bear upon 
and affect what has been of supreme 
interest to man in all times — an inter- 
est that has overshadowed every other 
— the meaning and reality of man’s free- 
dom and happiness. The question that 
has stirred his inmost depths and the 
problem that has attracted and perplex- 
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ed him more than any other relate to 
this. The universe has been made to 
yield its secrets; but do we know all 
its secret that is essential, or at least, 
such part of the secret as seems relevant 
to the solution of the most engaging 
problem of man? Is science in a posi- 
tion to insure the satisfaction of the 
deepest yearnings of man, in the scheme 
of the world-order that she has been 
able to draw up? Does the constitu- 
tion of the universe not merely safe- 
guard but also afford an unstinted scope 
for the evolution of the possibilities of 
man ? 

Science of the Nineteenth Century 

So long as science was confined to her 
hard shell of nineteenth-century dogma- 
tism, and philosophy was groaning 
under her yoke of narrow sensationa- 
lism, a reassuring answer was not given, 
and was not thought possible. A nine- 
teenth century man of science was apt 
to regard his chart of the universe a 
self-complacently neat and rounded 
whole — a scheme which left its windows 
open indeed for the admission of new 
facts, but its doors barred against the 
challenge of any revolutionary prin- 
ciples. A constitution of the universe 
had been drawn up for all time, and 
all facts old or new were expected to 
submit to its governance. That a 
challenge might come from new facts 
or that a revolt might arise from a 
demand for a more adequate explana- 
tion of those already known, was not 
deemed possible. We had been per- 
mitted to look into Nature’s own order- 
sheet for the rule of natural phenomena, 
and it was a comfortable assurance of 
t he man of science not only that unruly 
events do not occur, which even now 
might be thought a permissible hypo- 
thesis, but that the order-sheet in so 
for as shewn to him was sacrosanct and 


inviolable, and admitted of no question 
and revision, which is, in any case, a 
dogmatic position. There are always 
more things and more truths — relating 
to facts as well as to principles — than 
are dreamt of in Philosophy. 

Science might have to plead guilty to 
a milder impeachment if she had been 
content to play the part of Providence 
in her own house— -the so-called physical 
universe; but not unoften she was also 
caught poaching upon provinces which 
are not her own preserves — the realms 
of life and consciousness. Physics was 
allowed to overshadow, if not dominate, 
the study of both Life and Mind. She 
favoured, if not actually required, a 
mechanistic or deterministic outlook 
upon these things. Astronomers now 
tell us of island universes beyond our 
galactic system ; but no one perhaps will 
seriously contend that these island uni- 
verses enjoy a domestic monopoly of a 
new set of mechanical laws and prin- 
ciples. It is not thought that the laws 
of motion, for example, will not hold 
good in those outlying regions of space, 
or that spectroscopy will fail to be an 
index to the chemical constitution of the 
stuff of those worlds. Similar perhaps 
was the attitude of the man of science 
with regard to the island universes of 
vital and mental phenomena. They were 
simply tolerated as an outlying region 
of phenomena which were suffered to 
exist, but their right to exist as indepen- 
dent phenomena or facts sui generis was 
viewed with suspicion, if not flatly 
denied. Under the official review cer- 
tain aspects of these phenomena passed 
muster, and in the Comity of Sciences 
the sciences of Biology and Psychology 
were admitted more as a matter of 
grace than as a matter of right, and 
they were shewn to back seats. The 
front row was to be occupied by the 
strictly mathematical and experimental 
sciences. Biology and Psychology were 
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given domicile, but outside the courtesy 
and formality of “law,” they scarcely 
got admitted to the orthodox clubs, and 
were politely nodded away as aliens, as 
soon as they ventured to trespass into 
the sanctuary of the exclusive clubs. A 
correct costume and correct manners 
were insisted upon in the case of an 
occasional visitor, but inflexibly strin- 
gent were the rules of admission to 
membership. Biology and Psychology 
long waited in the ante-chambers hat in 
hand, but their credentials have, per- 
haps, not yet come up to the require- 
ments. 

The nineteenth century colossus of 
scientific achievement, was not however 
without its feet of clay. Its forte was 
also its foible. It had plunged its piers 
not into the rock of truth, but into the 
sand of unwarranted assumption. Its 
first principles were not axioms but 
postulates, and its postulates were “con- 
venient fictions.” Its absolute space 
and time and mass, its conservation of 
matter and force, its universal causation 
and uniformity of Nature were conve- 
nient fictions, and were so recognized by 
some of their first-rank professors. Out- 
side these fundamentals, Science was 
frankly expected to do her job only by 
what is called “limitation of the data.” 
A real, concrete, live thing is never its 
subject of study. It presents a problem 
of unmanageable complexity. The 
mutual attraction of three bodies instead 
of two was a problem for mathematical 
geniuses to grapple with. But what is 
this problem by the side of the infinite- 
ly complex problem of universal attrac- 
tion ? Science has always to simplify her 
case by scraping the irrelevant details. 
But it is well to remember that what 
are irrelevant in a given frame of refer- 
ence, may not be so in a different frame 
of reference. 

The universe of Science is therefore a 
universe of convention. Its Space and 


Time, its Ether and Force, its Mass 
and Motion are all conceptual models or 
moulds into which live real facts cannot 
be pressed whole and entire, and out of 
which they issue as mangled approxi- 
mations and dead abstractions. By 
reason of Science possessing this charac- 
ter, she has been the foster-mother of 
sensationalism in Philosophy. Things 
are nothing but clusters of sensations, 
actual and possible — it was said. Space, 
Time, Mass and Motion are the causal 
factors : the universe of perception is an 
ideal growth out of these causal roots. 
But arc not the roots themselves con- 
ceptual ? So Science has been believed 
to lead inevitably to the grave of rcali- 
ism. Its logical outcome in Philosophy 
has been supposed to be either agnosti- 
cism or sensationalism. 

It is true that fresh attempts are being 
made to save realism by shewing that 
our knowledge of the external world 
both implies and requires a substratum 
of reals that are not altogether falsely 
presented in experience, and arc being, 
with increasing fulness and correctness, 
represented by the facts and principles 
of science. For my part, this vindica- 
tion of lay experience and science has 
always appeared to be of real value. It 
is a reassuring gesture that allays our 
natural misgivings as to the world in 
which wc live, move and have our being, 
not revolving upon any real and subs- 
tantial hinges. A world of cobweb has 
over failed to bring its appeal home to 
us. It has lacked points of appeal. It 
has interested us as a mirage from which 
escape is sought, and not as an abode 
and habitation where the satisfaction of 
our vital needs may be attained, and 
the hopes and yearnings of our advance 
and betterment are insured. 

So long as experience is a phantasm, 
and science was supposed to lend a 
weird and unknown background to this 
infinitely diversified illusive projection, 
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only a philosophy of transcendence 
pointing to a way of escape out of the 
far-flung spell of this film-house was the 
sort of philosophy that mattered. 

A Philosophy of Despair 

But such escape has not always been 
thought possible. A frankly sceptic at- 
titude has often been taken. The 
question — Is Metaphysics possible ? — 
has sometimes been answered in the 
negative. A religion of Nature or a 
religon of Hero-worship together with 
an utilitarian ethics and social scheme, 
have been supposed to have met 
the spiritual requirements of many. 
But it is idle to pretend that a philos- 
ophy or a negation of philosophy which 
denied the more fundamental values of 
human existence — man’s essential free- 
dom, bliss and survival after death— can 
meet the central needs and requirements 
of the Human Spirit. A sceptical phil- 
osophy, whatever redeeming features it 
may sometimes have presented in its 
altruistic social sanctions, is a philos- 
ophy of despair. It is born out of a dis- 
appointment that our logic has failed to 
justify our deepest and most essential 
beliefs. 

A philosophy which merely plays to 
the gallery is not helpful, and may in 
fact be worse than useless. It is not the 
proper function of philosophy to frame 
conventions of thought and behaviour, 
but to find, or try to find, the ultimate 
sanctions for all conventions, to examine 
the foundations of all essential beliefs. 
Even science may offer us a house of 
convention to live in ; and Ethics and 
Politics may keep our private or public 
house according to an economy of com- 
mon sense and common prudence only. 
The ulterior question whether that 
house is or is not a rightful or permanent 
lodging, and whether that economy is 
or is not one of assured worth, remains 
7 


unsolved. Whether the bricks of that 
house are facts or fictions, whether the 
mortar used is objective nexuses or only 
subjective norms and conventions, is a 
point which science itself has perpetual- 
ly raised and presented, but never has 
met. An enquiry has always been 
thought necessary as to the nature and 
limits of our knowledge of the external 
world and also of our minds. And the 
interest has been not merely theoretical. 
All the vital issues of life hang on this 
enquiry. Is the constitution of the uni- 
verse such as to give us a fair field for 
an exercise of what is best in us, and 
for the satisfaction of what is deepest in 
us? Is it a field indifferent in relation 
to the moral, aesthetic and religious 
values, or is it hostile or helpful? Does 
our experience of the Self again possess 
a background of assurance that it is 
essentially imperishable, free and bliss- 
ful ? A verdict of ignoramus has not 
proved less unsatisfying than a verdict 
of flat denial or negation. Philosophy 
has not been happy or even easy by de- 
barring the possibility of knowledge. A 
Critique of Pure Reason has never laid 
the matters of vital moment to rest. A 
Critique of Practical Reason and a 
Critique of Judgment have been requir- 
ed to meet an insistent demand that 
cannot be stifled. 

Imprisonment of Philosophy 

Philosophy had been in shackles not 
of her own making. She had abdicated 
her rightful authority to the sciences, 
and shut herself in a prison the key of 
which she had delivered to her gaoler. 
She had to take her orders from others. 
She must abide by the findings and deci- 
sions of the special sciences. She must 
not trust intuition and a priori ideas, 
but must depend upon the observations 
and experiments and inductions of the 
special sciences. Of these objective find- 
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ings were deemed more trustworthy than 
the subjective. Science is measurement, 
and whatever phenomena readily lend 
themselves to measurement are taken as 
more dependable than those which do 
not appear to be so pliable. Economics 
became a science to the extent that the 
methods of Calculus could be applied to 
it. So also in the cases of Biology and 
Psychology. There is no doubt an aspect 
of our universe of experience which is 
amenable to measurement, and this em- 
braces not only the so-called objective 
half, but also the subjective half of that 
universe. But there is also another 
which is beyond or above measurement, 
and of which science as such is not com- 
petent to take cognisance. This im- 
measurable and alogical always eludes 
the grip of the calculator, and always 
exceeds the span of the foot-rule and 
the compass. Philosophy has her justi- 
fication in the making of an endeavour 
to satisfy herself that such an ultra- 
scientific realm actually exists; and if 
it does, to locate it and survey it, if and 
so far that is possible. She is also to 
correlate it to the realm of science 
proper. The task of settling the “scien- 
tific” frontiers of science is hers, and 
the burden she can neither lay aside nor 
shift it to other shoulders. That would 
be like shifting the judge’s office to the 
plaintiff or his witnesses. 

But the key has now turned in her 
prison door, and her gaoler will present- 
ly be in her cell and present her own re- 
lease order to be signed by herself. If the 
new discoveries in the scientific realm, 
not only as regards facts but also as re- 
gards methods and principles, bear any 
deeper implication, it is this that science 
is without any rightful warrant to erect 
#ny prison house for philosophy to be 
shut up in, to lay down any limits to the 
possibility of knowledge and will to be 
and become. The new conceptions of 
Space and Time, of Energy and Atomic 


Constitution, and also many new ad- 
vances in the knowledge of physical, 
chemical, biological and psychological 
facts and laws, have all conspired and 
plotted to blow up any «uch prison 
house. The present tendency is de- 
cidedly against any dogmatic assertion 
of the supremacy of matter and force, 
the absolutism of mechanistic determin- 
ism, the universal uniformity of natural 
occurrence and governance, the im- 
possibility of the transcendental and im- 
probability of the so-called mysterious 
and miraculous. The tiny modern atom 
has proved powerful enough to upset 
many of the “invulnerable” positions of 
nineteenth-century scientific dogmatism. 
The atom has shewn that the seemingly 
smallest thing is only seemingly so- that 
it is great in its energy and great in the 
appointments of that energy, and yet 
that all this greatness has not made it 
something ultimate and indestructible, 
but only a bubble, with a longer lease of 
life than perhaps the suns and the stars, 
blown up into being, we know not how, 
and blown out of being, we know not 
also how, on the bosom of a Being 
which may be Ether, or Space-Time 
Continuum, or any other imperfectly 
understood thing, but certainly is not 
matter in the ordinary physical accept- 
ation of the word. The Quantum 
Theory of Energy, again, has profound- 
ly affected the older ideas of the conti- 
nuity of the dynamic entity, and also, 
as we shall presently see, of the causal 
operation. Our new Space-Time con- 
cept has proved a powerful solvent 
so far as the absolute character of 
the ordinary relations of space and 
time are concerned. Physics has been 
emerging out of the mouldering 
heaps of old physical conceptions, and 
building itself on the gravestone of 
swaggering nineteenth-century material- 
ism, empiricism and mechanistic deter- 
minism. 
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And yet there has never been a com- 
pelling reason for philosophy having 
consented to sell her birthright for a 
mess of scientific pottage. It is true 
science had persuaded herself, upon in- 
sufficient data as it subsequently ap- 
peared, that any condition of the uni- 
verse as a whole is determined by the 
given antecedent assemblage of condi- 
tions which, as many orthodox physi- 
cists thought, are reducible to a given 
configuration of matter and a given dis- 
tribution of motion ; and that the realms 
of life and matter are either included in 
the universe of matter and motion as 
constituent and dependent parts — a 
more likely hypothesis — or island uni- 
verses having commerce with the main 
continent but enjoying the status of a 
sovereign state — an unlikely hypothesis. 
On a recent occasion, a scientist who 
has the authority to speak in the name 
of science thus contrasted the spirit of 
new science with that of the old : 
“When we oldsters were boys, science 
meant knowledge. Science means no 
such thing now, because there is no 
such thing as knowledge : there is only 
a partial emergence from ignorance. 
Formerly, science was bold and dogma- 
tic and announced eternal truth. Now, 


science is timid and apologetic and pro- 
pounds momentary hypothesis. . . . 
Formerly, science purported to observe 
facts and to explain them. The facts 
were positive and the explanations were 
final. To-day, we have neither facts 
nor explanations, but only appearances 
and theories. Thus, we no longer speak 
(scientifically) of matter and its pro- 
perties as the sole reality ; nor should 
wc be grossly unscientific if we ventured 
to speak of matter as the sole illusion. 
This may seem to carry us back to- 
wards the ancient Hindu idea of 
‘Maya’ (or mirage); but what then? 
. . . And as with matter, so with the 
properties of matter. The substantial- 
ity of a substance, the solidity of a 
solid, the fluidity of a fluid, the ponder- 
ability of a weight, the motility of a 
moving body, all these are now seen to 
be mere mental pictures that may 
loosen thought, not finalities to enchain 
thought.” He further adds that whilst 
old science rated only its latest results 
as true and all previous results which 
did not tally with these as false, new 
science has now a more generous out- 
look inasmuch as it considers all results, 
earlier or later, as being only relatively 
true. 


(To be concluded) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

By E. F. Malcolm-Smith, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab) 
Late Fellow, Neunham College, Cambridge 


Any account of one of the two great 
English Universities is bound to suffer 
from two inherent difficulties — that of 
choosing what to say from the mass of 
available material, and that of explain- 
ing a system of education unique in 
university history. It is no easy task 


to show an outsider what that system 
is. A visitor to Cambridge sees a 
number of Colleges, and a number of 
buildings, most of them modern, which 
are pointed out to him as University 
buildings, such as laboratories and 
lecture rooms, the Senate House and the 
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University Library. Hence he is led to 
ask the inevitable questions, “What 
part of the University is a College, and 
do the sum total of the Colleges consti- 
tute the University?” The answer to 
the second is that the University could 
exist without the Colleges, and yet each 
member of the University is by Statute 
bound to be a member of a College. 
The difference, moreover, is not merely 
a matter of buildings; a student pays 
college fees and university fees ; there 
are college lectures and university 
lectures often given by one and the 
same people; there is college discipline 
and university discipline, and yet it 
is impossible to imagine the one with- 
out the other, so interdependent has 
their existence become. 

How has this state of things come to 
pass ? The answer is that like all really 
typical English institutions, Oxford and 
Combridge have not been formed 
according to plan, but, like the 
immortal Topsy of Uncle Tom 9 s Cabin, 
they have “just growed.” Otherwise 
neither University would occupy the 
locality it docs, for both have unplea- 
sant climates, even for England. 
Cambridge owed its existence to the 
neighbourhood of three great monastic 
houses, Ely, Crowland, and Bury St. 
Edmonds, and to the famous Stour- 
bridge Fair, lasting from August ‘24 
to September 14 each year, and it in 
turn was due to the existence of the 
river near the town. The monastic 
houses were responsible for the growth 
of famous Grammar Schools in the town 
to which the Fair brought such a vast 
concourse of people year by year, and 
hence it became a centre where scholars 
congregated. The first University 
Charter of which we have cognisance 
is dated 1231 in the reign of Henry III, 
but it is probable that earlier ones 
existed, but have been lost. 

The collegiate system was the work 


of two men, Walter de Merton, 
Chancellor of England and afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, and Hugh de 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely. Peterhouse 
was founded by the latter in 1284. 
From that date until 1,600 Colleges 
were founded and endowed by a long 
train of the greatest in the land, Kings 
and Queens, noble Lords and Ladies, 
Bishops and other Churchmen. The 
names of some of them betray their 
origin. King’s was founded by Henry 
VI, and Queen’s by his wife, Margaret 
of Anjou. Religion is responsible for 
the names of Jesus, Christ’s, Emmanuel, 
Corpus Christi, Trinity, Magdalene and 
St. John’s. A College in its inception 
was an endowed foundation providing 
for the residence and maintenance of 
teachers and masters or graduates, and 
for the free education of poor scholars, 
to whose number were added, accord- 
ing to the capacity of the building, 
other students who could afford to live 
at their own charges. Each College is 
independent and autonomous, and each 
forms part and parcel of the University 
in virtue of its union with the incor- 
porated society of Chancellor, Masters 
and Scholars, which formed at first and 
still forms “the University.” The 
earliest Colleges consisted of a hostel or 
scholars’ lodging house, and a common 
meeting and dining room or hall. To 
this was added from very early times 
a Chapel. The Colleges now contain 
one or more quadrangles of rooms and 
College buildings, called Courts, a 
Chapel, a hall, a combination room and 
a library. The Courts vary in size from 
the Great Court of Trinity covering 
more than two acres to the small Courts 
of Queen’s and Magdalene round their 
diminutive grass plots. The two great 
ages of College building were the reign 
of Edward III (1827-1877) and the reign 
of the Tudors (1485-1608). During 
this latter period the revenues of the 
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religious houses and guilds suppressed 
by Henry VIII and Edward VI were 
used in the service of the New Learning 
associated with the wider term — the 
Renaissance. The two great ages find 
their noblest expression in Trinity, the 
largest of the Cambridge Colleges. It 
was Henry VIII who expanded the 
College built by Edward III and known 
as King’s Hall into the present College, 
and his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth 
continued his benefactions. It was 
designed as the home of the new learn- 
ing and largely endowed with abbey 
lands. In Henry VITI’s own words it 
was intended “for the development and 
perpetuation of religion, for the culti- 
vation of wholesome study in all 
departments of learning, knowledge, of 
languages, the education of youth in 
piety, virtue, self-restraint and know- 
ledge, charity towards the poor, and 
the relief of the afllietcd and dis- 
tressed,” surely a worthy epitome of all 
that a University education should 
stand for. And the edifice is worthy of 
it. “Of all the scholastic buildings in 
the world,” so writes one of the 
historians of Cambridge, “the great 
Court of Trinity is that which best 
suggests the majesty and spaciousness 
of learning. Here one receives the im- 
pression of adequacy, balance, clear- 
ness, spaciousness, elevation, serenity, 
a certain high power of the imagination 
-the mathematical qualities, the quali- 
ties of the seeker after truth ; an 
impression of the simple force of what 
is simply clear, the simple grandeur of 
that which can dispense with the myste- 
rious ; of the dignity which accompanies 
those who have looked upon things as 
they are in themselves, and have 
nothing adventitious to offer, yet what 
they offer holds a curious power of 
satisfying.” 

It is in fact the union of classical 
scholarship to the exact sciences that 


distinguishes Cambridge learning from 
that of Oxford. Within the memory of 
men still living Honours could only be 
obtained by an examination including 
the two — Classics and Mathematics, and 
even now those who head the lists in 
those two Triposes (Honours Examina- 
tions) have the distinguishing titles of 
Senior Classic and Senior Wrangler res- 
pectively. From the study of Mathe- 
matics has sprung the scientific school 
typified in the great modern labora- 
tories, some of the finest in the world, 
and carrying in its ranks a succession 
of distinguished names from Bacon and 
Newton to Darwin. Even Mechanical 
Science, the most modern of all, is 
included and has a Tripos of its own. 
Certain Colleges through the circums- 
tances of their foundation are connect- 
ed with certain branches of learning — 
thus, Gonville and Caius with Medicine 
and Trinity Hall with Law. 

Degrees arc divided into two kinds, 
Ordinary and Honours Degrees, both 
giving the same title of Bachelor of 
Arts. The two Examinations arc dis- 
tinct and each has a syllabus of its own, 
that of the Ordinary Examination being 
definitely of a lower standard than the 
Honours. The name, Bachelor of Arts, 
is in some ways a misleading one, since 
it can be obtained in any one of 
the following subjects, Mathematics, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Oriental 
Languages, Law, History, Economics, 
Geography, Natural Science, Moral 
Science and Mechanical Science. The 
degree of Master of Arts is not given 
as the result of examination, but 
obtained by payment of fees to the 
University Chest a stated number of 
terms after the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts has been obtained, and carries with 
it a vote in the Senate, in other words 
a share in the government of the 
University. Degrees are conferred by 
the Vice-Chancellor in person in the 
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Senate House on certain days set aside 
for the purpose. The man who has 
qualified for a degree appears in even- 
ing dress wearing the appropriate cap, 
gown and hood of the degree to which 
he is entitled, kneels in front of the 
Vice-Chancellor, places his hands in his, 
and the degree is bestowed by a Latin 
formula. There are other degrees, all 
of them except the Mus. Bac. (Bache- 
lor of Music) being taken in addition 
to the Arts degree. Two are given for 
research, the M. Litt., and the Ph.D., 
the former entailing two years’ residence 
in Cambridge, the latter three, and the 
Thesis presented may be in any subject. 
These degrees are open to graduates of 
other Universities. There arc also 
degrees for Medicine and Law, both 
being taken after the student has 
qualified for practice in those profes- 
sions. Some of the Colleges require 
their students to read for a Tripos and 
do not allow them to take the easier 
Ordinary Degree. This has been the 
ease with the two women’s colleges, 
Girton and Ncwnham, since their 
foundation. King’s was the first of the 
men’s colleges to insist on an Honours 
Degree, and its ruling has been recently 
adopted by several others. 

The University has grown until barely 
a third of the undergraduates can live 
in College. The rest live in licensed 
lodgings, where the discipline with 
regard to hours is as strict as in College, 
since the keeper of the lodgings loses 
his license, and with it his chief means 
of livelihood, if he allows irregularities. 
But every man spends one or two of 
his three years in College, the practice 
varying with the accommodation avail- 
able in the different Colleges, some 
having their students in residence in 
their first year, some in their last. 
Scholars live in College for the whole 
of their terms. All undergraduates are 
bound to dine in hall every night, and 


attendance in the College Chapel is com- 
pulsory for members of the Church of 
England. Each College is responsible 
for the discipline of its own men, 
though most of the rules are framed by 
University Statute. 

It was fitting that a University which 
has owed so much in the past to the 
benefactions of women, the Countesses 
of Clare and Pembroke, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Sussex, 
and three queens, Margaret of Anjou, 
Mary and Elizabeth, should have been 
the first to open its doors to women. 
Their number is limited to 500 owing 
to lack of space in University labora- 
tories and lecture rooms, but they form 
the two most famous English Colleges 
for women, Newnham and Girton. 
Their students are not full members of 
the University as at Oxford, being ex- 
cluded from voting in the Senate, and 
from some of the University Societies 
and Clubs, such as the Union. Other- 
wise they enjoy the same privileges as 
the men, and are recognized by 
Statute as forming an integral part of 
the University, so that their tenure is 
secure. 

It must, however, be emphasized 
that a “Cambridge education” means 
something much wider than mere learn- 
ing. Of University activities there is 
no end, and the freshman is apt to be 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
College and University Societies. It is 
possible to have so many interests, each 
legitimate in itself, that study is crowd- 
ed out altogether. On the other hand 
it is a mistake “to allow your studies 
to interfere with your education,” as 
one of the Undergraduate weaklies put 
it. The zealous student, who spends all 
his or her time in lecture rooms and 
libraries misses the best that Univer- 
sity life can give, the companionship 
of his fellows, and the wide range of 
interests that go to make up culture. 
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Even in her Examinations Cambridge is 
concerned that they should echo “the 
majesty and the spaciousness of learn- 
ing.* J It is impossible to cram for 
them. Nothing but a wide course of 
reading will avail anything when the 
candidate is faced with the questions 
he is expected to answer, and on which 
his future often depends. 

Cambridge offers gifts to each man 
and woman according to their several 
capacity, and so each will give a differ- 
ent answer to the question as to what 
good there is in a university education. 
What I gained from three years before 
the War and five after it is therefore a 
purely personal matter and will differ 
from the experience of others. Yet we 
have all shared in a common life, and 
residence at Cambridge makes one a 
member of a vast free-masonry based 
on the memories of three years spent 
in a place where there was leisure for 
thought and discussion in an atmos- 
phere typified in the mellowed dignity 
of old grey buildings, infused with the 
thought and achievement of past 
generations, and kept alive by the cons- 
tant stream of youth passing through 
it. 

My storehouse of memories seems to 
contain much that is trivial, and yet 
what a gracious and fragrant room it is. 
In it arc packed away the experiences 
of three care-free years before the 
shadows fell across Europe, and five 
after the War. There are very few of the 
companions of those earlier years left, 
and when I went back to Cambridge 
four years after the Armistice it was in 
truth a place of ghosts. They could 
not live long in the constantly renewed 
life of the University and yet their 
presence is a real one, for they have 
become part and parcel of a great tradi- 
tion and the beauty of Cambridge has 
become a more cherished possession 
since they saved it from the fate of 


Louvain or Ypres. As the impressions 
of the past rise in my mind they form 
a strange kaleidoscope. There is the 
memory of a room in the gateway of 
King’s where every week eight of us 
used to foregather for tea during the 
winter terms. Our average age was 
nineteen or twenty, and we firmly 
believed that we could remould this 
sorry scheme of things entire. With 
the enthusiasm of youth we discussed 
every subject under the sun and put 
forward solutions for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, while the outlines of the 
room grew blurred with the gathering 
twilight and the blue haze of tobacco 
smoke, and in the pauses of conversa- 
tion the clop of horses* hooves came 
in through the open window, for the 
day of the motor car had hardly 
dawned. Then there arc memories of 
the river, of lazy days in punt or canoe, 
reading or talking or just watching the 
reflection of the bridges and College 
buildings on the Backs, or the trailing 
weeds of the Upper River, — days when 
Pallida iris and pink tulips nodded from 
the bank in Clare Fellows’ Garden, and 
when Grantchestcr meadows were 
golden with buttercups and the hedges 
white with May and a cuckoo called 
from the top of a poplar in Paradise : 
lunches or teas under the apple blossom 
in the Orchard at Grantchestcr ; the 
excitement of learning to use a punt 
pole and the apparent hopelessness of 
ever controlling the long unwieldy craft 
with such an implement and inducing 
it to go straight instead of round in 
circles. Then King’s Chapel occupies 
as prominent a place in my mind as it 
docs in the town of Cambridge in real 
life. It is the building that is supposed 
to have inspired Milton’s famous lines : 
“There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear.** 
How often have I slipped into the back 
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of the Antechapel to listen to the 
anthem at Evensong and sat in the vast 
building whose roof was so high above 
me that I could scarcely see the fan 
vaulting in the light from the candles 
in the choir. Boys’ voices unaccom- 
panied would soar into the vast height 
and echo down the arches, or the organ 
would thunder until the air shook and 
even the grey walls themselves were 
vibrant and alive with the waves of 
sound dashing against them. Then I 
remember a service when the organ 
played the Dead March while a packed 
congregation stood to reverent atten- 
tion for the passing of a great King in 
1910, and a more recent occasion when 
a true music lover had died in the prime 
of life lie was assistant organist of the 
Chapel — and at his Funeral Service the 
chorus and orchestra he had helped to 
train sang those parts of the Brahms’ 
Requiem that tell of Death and 
Resurrection. My own particular tastes 
led me to the musical and dramatic 
activities of the University and College. 
There were the concerts given by pro- 
fessional musicians, where one heard 
how instruments should be played, and 
there was the enormous amount that 
one helped to make oneself. It was 
faulty in execution, no doubt, but since 
it was concerned with the greatest of 
its kind in the world it was a never- 
failing source of amusement. We could 
collect singers and players of the piano, 
of stringed instruments and of the flute 
with ease, and spent most of our 
Sundays making music. I assisted at 
the performance of two old English 
operas in the Hall of Trinity, and of 


a Handel Opera at the theatre — 
memories impregnated with the smell 
of paint, since part of my share was 
the painting of many of the costumes — 
at the production of big Chorus and 
Orchestral works, such as Bach’s B 
Minor Mass, at the Guildhall, in King’s 
Chapel, and in Ely Cathedral, and I 
attended plays innumerable given by 
the amateur dramatic societies of the 
University, where all the women’s parts 
are played by men : Greek plays in 
Greek or English, Elizabethan and 
Restoration drama, and an occasional 
modern or original production, such as 
the Footlights’ May Week Revue. In 
addition there was the vast field of 
sport, so beloved of the Englishman — 
memories of the tow path at the Lent 
Races in a biting East wind, or Ditton 
Paddock at the May Races, when it 
should have been warm and sunny, 
but too often was neither of summer 
mornings watching cricket at Fenner’s 
and winter afternoons at Rugby match- 
es, when the toes slowly froze — and the 
excitement of hockey and tennis match- 
es when one was playing oneself. And 
as a background to all the outward 
frivolity was the pursuit of “sound 
learning” in a subject that was a matter 
of individual choice, and running like 
a thread of gold through all the 
memories of University life was the com- 
panionship of men and women of like 
mind. Without friends life would be 
a poor thing indeed, and so perhaps 
the greatest gift Cambridge bestows is 
that of friendship which outlasts by a 
lifetime the sad day when a man goes 
down for the last time. 



WILL CHRISTIANITY DISPLACE HINDUISM? 

By Satyapriya Sharma 


The Progress of Christianity in 
India 

Just as the Western nations have 
been inordinately fond of fighting, so 
their religion — militant Christianity, 
too, has progressed through warfare and 
bloodshed. Imbued with the spirit of 
imperialism in religion it has allied it- 
self with the powers dominated by poli- 
tical and economic imperialism in India 
and elsewhere. In the words of Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose, Christianity in India 
“has two different faces : one is the face 
of the lowly Nazarene ; the other is the 
face of the conqueror.” The Christian 
missionary, therefore, has been in many 
instances a full-fledged imperialist. 

Dr. Parmalee — an American profes- 
sor of repute — remarks in his book, 
Oriental ami Occidental Culture , “Mis- 
sionary work has been both the fore- 
runner and the follower of occidental 
Imperialism.” In many cases as graphi- 
cally expressed by a Negro chief, “First 
the missionary, then the trader, then 
the gunboat, — and then — 0 Lord !” — 
the one has been followed by the other 
as a matter of course. In other cases, 
to quote the American professor again, 
“The establishment of political power 
has resulted in a large influx of mis- 
sionaries. This cycle is well illustrated 
in India. The acquisition of power by 
Catholic countries brought numerous 
Catholic missionaries. The establish- 
ment of British rule brought many 
Protestant missionaries.” 

And with a few honourable exceptions 
these Christian missionaries as a whole 
have come to India with the mentality 


of “conquerors.” And they have made 
the Christian hospitals, the Christian 
educational institutions, the Young 
Mens’ Christian Associations, the 
Christian publication centres their main 
bases for carrying on a steady and 
effective campaign against the Indian 
religions, — and particularly Hinduism. 
Many of these institutions have render- 
ed admirable service in the form of 
medical relief, spread of Western learn- 
ing and culture. But started “with the 
idea of evangelisation most prominent,” 
they have done incalculable harm by 
undermining the national culture of 
those coming under their influence in 
some form or other. 

A large number of the Christian 
hospitals, schools and colleges arc subs- 
tantially helped by the British Govern- 
ment in India pledged to religious 
neutrality, and they are utilized not 
merely for unsettling the faith of the 
Indians in the culture of their fathers 
but also for converting them to an alien 
religion in the bargain ! Over and 
above these and other missionary insti- 
tutions, there is also the Church of 
England in India, now re-named the 
Indian Church that gets incredibly huge 
grants out of the revenue paid by the 
people of India more than 98 per cent 
of whom are non-Christians ! 

Besides the activities of these perma- 
nent Christian institutions and organiza- 
tions, one of the important task of 
which is to increase the number of the 
“faithful,” “the ‘bread and butter* 
motive,” also — to quote from Christian 
Mission and Oriental Civilization , — “has 
been .... a very strong one behind 
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certain mass movements towards Chris- 
tianity — and they are of significant 
proportions. The threat or torture of 
famine has been a very real force in 
turning non-Christians towards the pro- 
pagandists. . • The need of food com- 
pels non-Christians to make an initial 
approaching response to missionaries.” 

And the evangelists avail themselves 
of all opportunities for extending their 
“Christian charity” with a view to reap 
a new “harvest.” Nay, many of them 
have even heralded famines and similar 
catastrophes as “marvellous ways of the 
Lord” for increasing the Christian fold ! 
“One might almost say,” wrote a 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore appealing for 
funds, “that the Divine intention has 
been to make the parents disappear in 
order that their children might be led 
to the mission and there find the 
Christian salvation. The last two 
periods of famine have brought to the 
Catholic mission thousands of orphans, 
who are all to-day pious Christians. If 
we obtain further donations we shall 
be able to receive, and with what joy, 
some more hundreds of children who 
have survived their parents, dead of the 
plague.” 

Slandering India for Raising Funds 
for the Missions 

As in other countries, so in India 
there are numerous evils which the 
Indians themselves are trying to eradi- 
cate. There arc horrors and perversities 
in Western countries which may have 
no parallel in India. But still eager to 
note the mote in their neighbour’s eye 
but not the beam in their own, the self- 
seeking propagandists have exaggerated 
the evils in India and declared them to 
be universal. In the words of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “There is no part of the 
Christian code of ethics more consistent- 
ly ignored in missionary circles than the 


commandment ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour.’ ” 

Misusing India’s proverbial hospita- 
lity and taking advantage of her spirit 
of toleration and helpless condition the 
most unscrupulous of the missionaries 
and crypto-missionaries have slandered 
the Indian people and their religions 
and culture in a most^abominable way. 
And in this respect they have wronged 
more the “mild” Hindu than the 
“militant” Mussalman whom they do 
not dare to tease too much. Speaking 
of these reckless calumniators observes 
Sister Nivedita in righteous anger, “It 
seems as if to them nothing has been 
sacred. In all lands, doctors and 
clergymen sec the misfortunes of the 
home, and professional honour keeps 
their lips sealed. But here all has been 
put upon the market. Medical records 
(always unpleasant reading) have been 
detailed in public, from platform and 
pulpit. And the professional considera- 
tion that ought to have prevented such 
dishonour only intervene, if at all, to 
forbid the use of the speakers’ names 
in connection with statements made 
by them in full publicity to large 
audiences.” And all this is done with 
a view to justify the existence of the 
Christian Missions in India, and find 
funds for their maintenance ! 

With deep feeling did Swami Viveka- 
nanda write from America, “It is not 
true that I am against any religion. 
It is equally untrue that I am hostile 
to the Christian missionaries in India. 
But I protest against certain of their 
methods of raising money in America. 
What is meant by those pictures in 
the school-books for children where the 
Hindu mother is painted as throwing 
her children to the crocodiles in the 
Ganges? .... What is meant by 
those pictures which paint a man burn- 
ing his wife at a stake with his own 
hands, so that she may become a ghost, 
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and torment the husband’s enemy ? 

. . . . I have heard one of these 
gentlemen (missionaries) preach .... 
that in every village of India, there is 
a pond full of bones of little babies. . . . 
Part of the Sunday School education 
for children here consists in teaching 
them to hate everybody who is not a 
Christian, and the Hindus especially, 
so that from their very childhood, they 
may subscribe to the Missions.” 

Scrupulously suppressing the startling 
realities in the life of the Christian 
people in the West, the missionaries 
have been magnifying the evils of Hindu 
society, and proclaiming to the world 
with an air of self-satisfaction that they 
arc veritable “angels” while the Hindus 
arc “devils” incarnate on earth. This 
propaganda of vilification has brought 
the patience of the Hindus to the break- 
ing point. And some of those, who 
are. coming to know of the actual 
pictures of the Western countries “be- 
fore which all the imaginary Missionary 
pictures of the Hindu society will fade 
away into light,” are beginning to hit 
back. And the propagandists who have 
been judging others with impunity are 
being judged in return. It is no doubt 
unjust to judge a people by the evils and 
failures of their civilization,— a fact 
always forgotten by the fault-finding 
critics. However, as the result of 
Christian missionary propaganda not 
only foreigners but also Indian Chris- 
tians, who are mostly out of touch with 
their non-Christian countrymen, have 
come to entertain pitiably mistaken 
notions about them and their religions. 
This is to no small extent working 
against the realization of the Indian 
national solidarity, cultural as well as 
political. 

Evils of Proselytization 

In India the conversion of the cultur- 
ed and the educated to Christianity has 


become a thing of the past. But that 
of the “depressed” classes, especially 
in the form of the “mass movements,” 
is proceeding on a fairly large scale. 
Originally the term conversion meant 
an inner process, a spiritual transfor- 
mation. But the thoughtless attempts 
of professional missionary zealots, who 
themselves remaining unconverted, are 
anxious to convert others in order to 
swell their folds, have robbed the word 
of all its spiritual content. Conversion 
has thus degenerated into a mere formal 
affair — an act of proselytization imply- 
ing not a change of heart, but a change 
of “label” made with the muttering 
of words and the sprinkling of water. 
Even this could be justified if the so- 
c ailed conversion would really benefit 
those who come to the new religion 
either singly or en masse. But what 
are in fact the results of this kind of 
change? A close study of the subject 
reveals the deplorable fact that the 
proselytizing Missions, even if they do 
some good to some individuals in 
certain respects, are bringing about 
among the converts as a whole a most 
deplorable social and cultural chaos as 
well as a spirit of denationalization and 
disruption. The proselytes who are, 
as already told, recruited mostly from 
the lowest classes are rarely benefited 
morally and spiritually by the change 
of creed. Nay, they often degenerate 
in their moral and religious life. 

This is borne out by the experiences 
of many an unbiased writer. Says a 
reliable contributor to The Open 
Court : “We have learnt that it is far 
better to eschew the Christianised native 
and stick to the heathen in our domes- 
tic establishments. Before we had been 
enlightened by personal experience we 
wore the victims of wholesale robberies, 
deceits and lies. Our properties were 
stolen ; our pantry and ‘cellarette’ 
depleted of foods and liquids by 
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Christian servants; and on the whole, 
we found them a whining, contemptible 
and avaricious lot. ... Now we are 
happily surrounded by a small army of 
faithful and efficient servants : Sikhs, 
Mohammedans, and Hindus. Heathens 
all !” The new religion usually does 
incalculable harm to the simple faith 
of the convert. For, very aptly ob- 
serves the writer quoted above, “Where 
once he called on Vishnu or Shiva, he 
now turns a bewildered face up to the 
empty skies, shorn of the garments of 
his dreams. ... All things that were 
natural and free to him, are wrong; 
all that he thought good is bad; . . . 
^ his imaginative and satisfying theology 
is ridiculed; he is a sinner, a savage, 
and a creature of scornful pity. He 
receives a vague, elusive, cold and un- 
familiar maze of words in exchange 
for all the intimate and beloved mani- 
festation of his old belief.” 

Besides, the converts learn to look 
down upon their own “unconverted” 
countrymen, and despise their time- 
honoured institutions and cultures. 
The foreign evangelist usually takes the 
utmost care to segregate his “sheep,” 
and actuates them with an intolerance 
from which they were free before. By 
“protecting” the so-called Jnanis or 
wise ones or Christians from the evil 
influences of the so-called A jnanis or 
the ignorant ones or “pagans,” by in- 
troducing foreign scripts among some 
of the Christian aboriginal tribes to the 
neglect of the script of the province, 
by imbuing people with outlandish 
conceptions of life and conduct, by 
constantly dinning into the ears of the 
converts that “Christianity (or rather 
one particular branch of it) means 
salvation, while all other religions mean 
damnation,” — by these and other 
means the alien missionaries have 
impaired the ideal of the Indian 
national solidarity to no small extent, 


and have created baffling problems be- 
fore the New India that is being born. 

Disintegrating National Life 

Deliberately misrepresenting India’s 
culture and her greatest men and their 
teachings, the foreigners have instilled 
into the minds of the converts a terrible 
hatred against the indigenous civiliza- 
tion, which is sometimes more bitter 
than that entertained by the missiona- 
ries themselves. Speaking of “Missions 
and the Life of Africa,” Prof. Julian 
Huxley observes in the Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine that there was con- 
siderable trouble in Uganda “owing to 
the fanaticism of a native Christian who 
was going about inveighing against, and 
sometimes deliberately destroying, the 
little shrines outside the native huts,” 
meant for conducting “a simple and 
admirable ritual of ancestor worship.” 
With penetrating insight the writer also 
points out the source of this fanaticism 
when he says, “But as certain of the 
local missions have given them the 
name of devil houses it is not surpris- 
ing that zealous converts set out to 
extirpate these abominations.” 

Another illustration may be given 
from Burma. The Christian propa- 
gandists have preached all along that 
Christianity alone is the true religion 
which gives salvation and that all other 
religions are false and as such lead their 
followers to eternal hell-fire. The 
“liberal and sympathetic” among the 
Christian missionaries are said to be 
changing this view. But, says a 
Christian missionary in The Young Men 
of India, “Such an attitude is still pre- 
valent among some of our Burmese 
Christians, who feel that anything that 
has a flavour of Buddhism must be 
strenuously excluded from Christian 
belief and practice.” The converts are 
sometimes more sternly opposed to the 
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old religion than their missionary 
teachers ! Observes the same mission- 
ary writer, “I have heard a Catechist 
preach that if you want to go to 
Nirvana you must be a Christian, other- 
wise you will most certainly end up in 
hell. Baptism, he said, was the ticket 
which entitled you to travel on the 
‘Nirvana Express 5 1” 

Such opinions are also held more or 
less by the vast majority of “native 55 
Christians all over India. A further 
illustration on the point may be found 
in the sweeping remark made by a 
Bengali Christian in his A Modern Hindu 
View of Life (which is a criticism of 
Prof. Radhakrishnan’s The Hindu View 
of Life), published under the blessings 
of the most Reverend the Metropolitan 
of India by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. In the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his booklet the critic 
observes about the “root principle 55 
from which social impurity arises in 
Hinduism. “That root principle is a 
perverse love of evil which Hinduism 
as a whole, unblushingly indulges in, 
and from which Christianity, whatever 
else might be alleged against it, is most 
conspiciously free. 55 How amazing is 
the ignorance of most Indian Christians 
about the religion of their non-Christian 
countrymen may be gauged from the 
writing of this and other propagandists. 

In his Search After Reality Sadhu 
Sundar Singh criticizes Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism with 
a view to prove the glory of Christia- 
nity. He speaks with an air of 
omniscience on topics of which he 
understands little ! In his blessed 
ignorance he rushes to declare that 
Advaita Vedanta ends in “annihilation 
instead of salvation 55 and “puts all real 
knowledge to an end; 99 that the Yogi, 
frequently falls into a state of trance 
in which, instead of being able to find 
the truth, he is in danger of being 


deceived; 55 that “it is useless to look 
to Krishna for salvation for he has de- 
clared that he comes to destroy sinners 
rather than to save them; 55 and finally 
that it is possible that the increasing 
failure of Hinduism to meet the religious 
needs of India “will cause it to pass 
away even as Buddhism has already 
done. 55 The writer repeats the hackney- 
ed criticisms of the average Christian 
missionaries who seem to have exploit- 
ed him to no small extent. But it did 
not strike him that Christianity may 
share the same fate as Buddhism, that 
it may be like Buddhism absorbed by 
Hinduism as is feared by a section of 
Christians in India and abroad ! 

Whatever may be the future, there 
is no doubt that the spirit of bigotry 
and narrowness is very common amongst 
those illuminated by the light of 
“Christian literature 55 and “Christian 
Knowledge. 55 And this is creating new 
barriers and divisions among the Indian 
people. It is but natural, therefore, 
that realizing the incalculable harm done 
in the name of religion, a section of 
patriotic Indian Christians even are 
coming to protest vehemently against 
the methods of the alien “religious 
imperialists. 55 With a great feeling 
observes Mr. Manilal C. Parekh in The 
Indian Social Reformer , “All the forces 
and especially foreign ones which make 
for disintegration in the national life 
and culture, cannot be allowed to work 
in their old way, and if they persist 
in such attempts they must be muzzled 
as has been done in Turkey and China. 55 

The Hindu’s Estimate of 
Christianity 

Constant attacks on Hinduism by the 
missionaries have produced reactions in 
the mind of the Hindu and he too has 
become “critical 55 in his attitude to- 
wards the much-vaunted Christian 
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religion and culture. In spite of the 
intensive propaganda of the apologists 
in favour of Christianity, the Hindu 
pagan has come to learn how modern 
“higher” criticism and the study of 
comparative religion have undermined 
the claim of Christ to be “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life,” and that of 
the Christian religion to be the only true 
religion which believes as regards its 
founder that “there is no other name 
given among men whereby we may be 
saved.” He therefore naturally holds 
that there is nothing in Christianity that 
is not found in other religions in some 
form or other. 

As to the “uniqueness” of the life of 
Christ he entertains serious doubts. Ihe 
lives of many Hindu prophets and 
saints he finds to be fuller and grander 
than the life of Christ much of which 
is “manufactured,” as scholars of 
unquestionable honesty have clearly 
proved, Christ therefore can by no 
means be regarded as the “exclusive 
Saviour.” He is at the most a prophet 
among prophets, a saviour among 
saviours. Further, the “unique” 
morality of the Bible so cleverly 
“manufactured” and interpreted by the 
propagandists, is considerably con- 
taminated by thoughts of fear and 
bartering, vengeance and damnation. 
Christian ethics inseparably connected 
with the concepts of rewards and 
punishments may be useful to those 
who “are on a lower level or have been 
trained to remain so,” but it can never 
appeal to those hankering after a higher 
ethical code and a fuller spiritual life. 
Similar views are held also by many 
a non-Hindu student of Comparative 
Religion. Observes a Mussulman 
writer, “Rama and Krishna have made 
greater sacrifices for truth than Jesus, 
because they belonged to a Royal 
House, while Jesus was a poor man 
and was not in a position to make any 


sacrifice, so far as worldly possessions 
go. The teachings and the precepts of 
these Indian Gods are, also, loftier and 
sublimer than the Sermon on the 
mount.” 

Besides, the doctrines of creation out 
of nothing, of the soul and the world, 
original sin, the only begotten son of 
God, wholesale vicarious atonement 
that makes man irresponsible even for 
his misdeeds, eternal hell and eternal 
heaven, and also the denial of soul to 
non-human beings, opposition to the 
cosmic law of evolution as embodied in 
Karma and Re-incarnation, undue 
stress on personality, idolizing anthro- 
pomorphism and anthropopathism, 
antagonism towards scientific and philo- 
sophic thought — these and other points 
make Christianity appear crude, irra- 
tional and unscientific. And these 
great weak points can no longer be 
evaded or hidden from view by the 
missionary tactics of drawing away the 
attention of people to the “unique- 
ness” of the life of the “Son of Man” 
and of his Sermon on the Mount which 
the Christians preach for the benefit 
of the “heathens” but do not care to 
practise in their own lives. This 
“uniqueness’ has been called in ques- 
tion. Many Hindu writers including 
the authors of The Cross in the Crucible 
and In Search of Jesus Christ , have 
already shown effectively the hollowness 
of the superior claims of Christianity as 
a moral and spiritual force. It is, 
therefore, useless for the propagandists 
to prove to the Hindu “the uniqueness 
and finality” of the Christian religion. 

Hinduism and Christianity 
Compared 

The Christian religion, considers the 
Hindu, holds on a single note, while 
Hinduism plays different melodies. 
Christianity is one-sided while the Hindu 
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religion is all-comprehensive. With the 
variety and richness of its spiritual 
paths and experiences, it is a veritable 
commonwealth as compared to the 
former which is at the most a kingdom 
in this respect. 

Christianity, observes Dr. Otto in his 
new book, India’s Religion of Grace 
and Christianity , has got as its axis 
“the Idea of the Holy.” Although 
Hinduism lays great stress on Moksha, 
its path of Bhakti and all other systems 
including Advaita Vedanta speak of the 
“absolute” holiness, as opposed to the 
“relative” holiness in the Christian 
religion, not only of the Paramatman 
but also of the Atman whose nature 
according to Christianity is contaminat- 
ed by “original sin,” which is said to 
have descended on him from his so- 
called “first ancestor.” Hinduism is 
further universal in its outlook as it 
believes in the potential divinity, in the 
essential holiness not only of man but 
of all living beings which are marching 
in the course of their evolution towards 
the great ideal of Self-realization. 

Again, the Christian ideal of service 
is contaminated by the desire for fruits 
as is clearly manifest in the missionary 
attitude and practice. Hinduism, on 
the other hand, recognizes that work 
without motive performed for the ful- 
filment of the Cosmic Purpose is one of 
the highest forms of Divine service and 
worship. Besides this path of service, 
the Hindu religion places before its 
votaries also the paths of devotion, 
knowledge and psychic control, — which 
either separately or jointly lead them 
to the highest goal. And without hold- 
ing before its followers the ideal of a 
single personality, the Hindu religion 
presents to them the Divine Principle 
and along with it different types of 
Divine personalities, each one represent- 
ing the Principle of principles in some 
aspect or other and able to help the 


devotee to realize in course of time the 
summum bonum of life. 

The Christian missionaries have been 
preaching in India not the higher 
Christianity of the mystics, of which 
they are utterly ignorant, but a crude, 
standardized, eredal religion which 
alone they know but which has mostly 
lost its value in Western lands. There 
may be some common points between 
the higher mysticism of Christianity and 
that of Hinduism but still the true 
Hindu religion taken as a whole is un- 
doubtedly fuller and deeper in its 
spiritual contents and values, its ration- 
alism and philosophic thought than 
Christianity which can never be a subs- 
titute for the former. And rightly docs 
the Hindu think that if the Christian 
missionaries draw him into any battle 
of faiths as they so often suggest, there 
is nothing for him to be terrified. A 
religion that possesses an inexhaustible 
vitality and has stood the test of time 
for millenniums can survive all other 
religions without much difficulty. 

Lord Meston, a former Governor of 
an Indian province, who believes that 
the salvation of India lies in Christia- 
nity alone, is constrained to acknow- 
ledge this wonderful enduring power of 
the Hindu religion when he says, “It 
has always been a puzzle to me, how 
Hinduism has endured the fiery tests 
and trials to which it has been subjected 
these thousands of years, how it has 
succeeded in absorbing the great re- 
forming faiths of Buddhism and Jainism 
and held its own against the prosely- 
tising power of Islam. It is impossible 
to conceive of a religion in the History 
of the World which has stood these 
3000 years and still commands the 
hearts of 300 millions of people.” 

The Future of Hinduism 

What is going to be the future of 
Hinduism? Has Christianity any 
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chance of displacing it as the Christian 
missionary piously hopes ? To this the 
only sane answer is that as in the past 
so also in future the infinite vitality of 
Hinduism is a sure guarantee of its 
unbroken and sustained existence. 
Sweeping away all the obstructions that 
stand in its way, the perennial stream 
of the Hindu religion is going to flow 
on as ever, fertilizing the life and 
thought of mankind both in India and 
abroad. In modern times Hinduism is 
re-asserting itself. And its present 
revival is the direct expression of its 
life and potentiality and should not be 
attributed solely to the influence of out- 
side agencies. 

The new awakening of Hinduism is 
certainly due to no small extent to the 
impact of Western civilization. But 
the part played by Christian thought is 
of comparatively minor importance in 
spite of the preposterous claims made by 
the missionaries. Besides these, the re- 
action brought about by the contact of 
Hinduism with Islam should also be 
taken into account. Whatever may be 
the worth of these external influences, 
there is no doubt that the new reform 
movements in Hinduism are the expres- 
sions of its own soul actuated by Divine 
inspiration, by a Cosmic urge manifest- 
ing itself in forms at once glorious and 
startling. In the pre-Christianity days 
and later on during the middle and later 
ages, the Hindu religion successfully 
stemmed the tides of conquest, and also 
conquered its conquerors fully or partly 
by the mighty power of its culture. 
And what it did in the past it is going 
to repeat at present and in future. 

As the signs of the times clearly 
indicate, a rejuvinated Hinduism is 
emerging in all its glory, freeing itself 
from all the evils and iniquities that 
have gathered round it during the long 
course of its eventful history. Those 
who recklessly criticize the Hindu reli- 


gion and fondly believe that it is going 
to be displaced by the “only true reli- 
gion of Christ,” and that India can be 
converted into an out and out Chris- 
tian land will do well to remember the 
memorable words of Swami Viveka- 
nanda — “Why did not this Hindu race 
die out in the face of so many troubles 
and tumults of a thousand years? If 
our customs and manners are so very 
bad, how is it that we have not been 
effaced from the face of the earth by 
this time? Have the various foreign 
conquerors spared any pains to crush us 
out? Why then were not the Hindus 
blotted out of existence, as happened 
with many other countries which arc 
uncivilised ? Understand that India is 
still living because she has her own 
quota to give to the general store of the 
world’s civilisation. . . . The Hindu’s 
calm brain must pour out its own quota 
to the sum total of human progress. 
India’s gift to the world is the light 
spiritual.” And Hinduism that has 
truly been the soul of India will live 
forever to fulfil her spiritualizing 
mission. 

Still in their fanatical zeal the 
Christian missionaries are dreaming of 
the success of their “Christian adven- 
ture.” And knowing the task to be 
stupendous, they arc fully preparing 
themselves for a “decisive conflict.” 
“Missionary success in the West— in 
West Africa and the West Indies- -was 
swift and exciting, but it is a far cry 
from there to India. . . . The great, 
decisive conflict between Hinduism and 
Christianity has still to take place. .. . 
In that conflict .... the hardest and 
longest and most critical fight will be 
one of fundamental ideas. . . Hinduism 
is really a great system .... Not at 
Rome, nor yet at Ephesus, nor even 
in Athens, did the Apostle Paul ever 
encounter such a system as meets us in 
India. . . . Thfe Christian Church will 
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then seek, as never before .... the 
fullest equipment not only of missionary 
zeal but of sympathetic knowledge.” 

The Christian missionaries have 
thrown the challenge. It is meant not 
only for the Hindus — their foremost 
enemies, but for the followers of all 
non-Christian religions — the common 
enemies of “the true religion of Christ.” 
The Christian attempt to displace 
Hinduism and other Indian religions is 
ultimately doomed to fail, but not be- 
fore it has done great harm to them in 
various ways. Will not the Hindus and 
the votaries of the other non-Christian 
religions beware and take steps, how- 
ever belated they may be, for protec- 
ting themselves and their great faiths 
against the impending danger? 


Each religion has got some especial 
message to give to the world. For this 
reason, not only Hinduism and other 
non-Christian faiths of India, but all 
the religions of the world, including 
Christianity, arc to be protected and 
preserved in their pure forms. They all 
must be helped to realize the grand ideal 
of the Fellowship of faiths, the great 
dream of the Commonwealth of religions 
which are but different expressions of 
the Religion Eternal that knows no 
creed or dogma, race or country. On 
this bed-rock of universalism are to be 
established human brotherhood and 
world-unity. It is thus that peace and 
harmony may yet be brought to our 
discordant and distracted races and 
communities. 


THE MEDIEVAL TEMPLE IN SOUTH INDIA 

By N. Kastuhi, M.A., B.L. 


The temples of South Tndia, as 
evidenced by the overwhelming number 
of inscriptions being published from 
year to year, were not merely sources 
of religious inspiration to the wor- 
shippers but contributed much to the 
spread and development of culture. 
They were used, like the Mediaeval 
Churches, as centres of learning, and 
endowments were accepted for training 
young men in ritualism or theology and 
even the more abstruse and abstract 
department of learning like grammar, 
astronomy and logic. The Chidam- 
baram Temple gateway depicts the one 
hundred and eight poses mentioned in 
the Natya Shastra of Bharata while the 
Tiruvarur Gopura contains an elaborate 
legal treatise, discussing the theories of 
Narada and Yajnuvalkya on the origin, 


duties and privileges or certain anuloma 
castes ! Besides, the temples gave free- 
ly of their wealth to poets and scholars 
and honoured them by awarding special 
titles, such as “Vedaehakravarti” or 
special scats oil festive occasions. The 
Madura Temple was the scene of the 
activities of the Ancient Tamil Academy 
called the Tamil Sangam, which encour- 
aged and certified literary productions 
of high merit. 

The South Indian Temple was 
managed by the Temple Committees of 
the Village Assembly. In the case of 
the richer and the more celebrated 
shrines, the king exercised more direct 
control and several sub-committees, 
such as that of the inner shrine, of the 
Pujaris or of the dancing girls, bore 
the burden of the departments of temple 
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activity. The exercise of these func- 
tions must have been an invaluable 
training ground for civic responsibilities. 
Grants of gold, cattle, land, and even 
families of slaves or maidservants were 
accepted by the Assembly for a variety 
of purposes, such as the maintenance 
of items of ritual, worship and festivals, 
the feeding of Brahmins, the recitation 
of sacred texts, the supply of flowers, 
coco-nuts, oil, ornaments, the repair of 
the temple, and services for the 
diseased, the pilgrims and the priests. 
These gifts in kind had to be weighed, 
measured, tested and converted; lands, 
wet or dry, or gardens had to be leased 
out or improved or sold, the temple 
precincts had to be laid out into streets 
and settled under conditions, and a 
thousand other incidental matters, legal, 
judicial, and administrative, had to be 
constantly attended to. Misappropria- 
tion, defalcation, non-delivery of goods 
or services, misuse of temple properties, 
abuse of privileges, had all to be ferret- 
ed out and rigorously punished, and the 
temple dues had to be sympathetically 
and punctually collected. The respon- 
sibility was felt to be even greater than 
in civil transactions since the wrath of 
the Gods pursued man from one birth 
to another and the imprecatory verses 
with which the grants concluded cursed 
the evil-doer or the negligent to his 
seventh generation. Indeed, Martanda 
Varma, a Raja of Travancorc, was able 
to suppress the powerful baronial 
families of his land by dedicating the 
entire kingdom to Sri Padmanabha and 
receiving it back as a lief. No longer 
could the barons dare damage the pro- 
perty of the Lord or Devaswam. 

Temple accounts had to be audited 
and published* The accounts of a 
temple in Chittoor District had been, 
according to the inscriptions, audited 
by the officers of Rajendrachola. It 
was found that the grain and gold 


granted to the temple from devadana 
lands were not properly allocated for 
six or seven years. This improper 
budgeting was corrected by royal com- 
mand and a copy of the revised esti- 
mates was engraved on the walls, for 
all to read ! So too, according to a Coorg 
inscription, provision was made by the 
State for the reading out, in public, 
once a year of the treasury accounts of 
the temple and the Committee was 
directed to see that each item mention- 
ed therein was properly conducted as 
announced. There is thus plenty of evi- 
dence to show that the complexity of 
the problem was never allowed to bring 
down the high standard of the manage- 
ment of public funds. 

The temples were used as the mote 
halls of the surrounding villages and, 
gathered under the shadow of their God, 
deliberation speedily ended in satisfac- 
tory decisions. These resolutions were 
then solemnly engraved on the sacred 
walls as a guarantee of sincerity. The 
Virinchipuram Temple has on its walls 
the decision of a huge gathering of 
Tamil, Telugu and Kannadiga Brah- 
mins who renounced the dowry and pur- 
chase-money for brides and outcasted 
any one who gave or accepted the 
nefarious price. Another inscription 
fixes the standard length of the pad a 
and the angula, while a third gives a 
map of the village, with the length of 
the streets. Some decide upon a uni- 
form weight or measure or declare the 
acceptance of a new one, or announce 
some revision of tenancy rights or pro- 
claim a certain street as *a place of 
refuge/ or impose new obligations or 
grant new privileges. Sometimes, we 
find the trustees of various temples of 
a certain district meeting to recognize 
the superior right of a dominating 
shrine. In 1318 A.D. the “managing 
committees of all temples between the 
Vellam and the Kolladam rivers agreed 
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that certain dues on lands in the villages 
belonging to .the Chidambaram Shrine 
should be remitted and the amount 
rateably enhanced in the other villages.” 
Sri Krishnadcvaraya of Vi jay an agar 
pacified the two great communities — 
Jains and Srivaishnavas who had fallen 
out at Mclkote and Tirupathi and, the 
terms of mutual tolerance which he en- 
forced arc inscribed at Sravana bclgola, 
as well as other Jain and Srivaishnava 
shrines. 

The Temple Committees were brought 
into contact with guilds of goldsmiths, 
carpenters, sculptors, barbers, pipers, 
and merchants and agreements were 
formed with them for grants of goods 
and services. We hear of gifts by 
guilds of weavers, by travelling acrobats 
and musicians and magicians, of the 
guilds taking up the duties of perform- 
ing certain festivities and of special 
honours, such as announcement of ar- 
rival, the blowing of the double conch, 
etc., awarded to their leaders. There 
were also imposition of new taxes or 
tolls as well as their remission or reduc- 
tion in the interests of the trade and in- 
dustries of the village. 


The temple was thus a common pos- 
session. It was built and maintained 
by the loving service of the entire com- 
munity, aided by the powerful arm of 
the King. It was administered under 
public supervision. For the children, 
it afforded playgrounds and healthy, 
elevating recreations. For the young, 
it provided education in religion, the 
sacred texts and in art. For the middle- 
aged, it granted opportunities for train- 
ing in the trusteeship of public funds. 
For the old, it gave the consolation of 
their declining years. The Temple also 
developed and transmuted local patriot- 
ism. The Sthalapuranas in which every 
shrine is extolled and compared with 
others, the curious legends that explain 
every Tirtha or Pith a strive to preserve 
the pride of the people in their native 
soil. The temple draws out the service 
and sacrifice of the people. 

Thus the South Indian Temple was 
not ‘a magnificent antiquarian doll 
house’ or ‘a house of wealth and filth, 
of dust and diamonds.’ It was a col- 
lege, a Parliament and a citadel, a 
living poem, an alma mater , and an 
arena for all the higher virtues and 
capacities of man. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

6 c 

srt wrenferiiTra: a a 

When ( ^iftjqonc ) of one’s own self absence of the feeling 

that one is a doer absence of the feeling that one is ail enjoyer 

perceives then all the modifications of the mind attenua- 

ted trafcr become. 

51. All the modifications of the mind become attenuated 
when 1 a man realises that he himself is neither the doer nor the 
enjoyer. 
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[* When clc.— Because it is such feelings as ‘I shall do this,’ ‘I shall enjoy that,’ that 
give rise to the modifications of the mind.] 

wfa riyg ffaRT n ii 

Of the wise one %fij; life STOjfqr unrestrained inartificial nfii 

though kw! shines 'sfafra whose mind is attached of the fool afagi 

feigned jnftt: calmness g but n not ( shines ). 

52. The conduct of the wise one though unrestrained and 
inartificial shines, but not the affected calmness of the fool 
whose mind is attached. 

vftn msz h m n 

fwrawi: Who are free from imaginings ’sra^i: not bound of un- 
fettered intellect tHu; the wise ( sometimes ) srewtS: with great enjoy- 

ments ftsiflfsft sport ( useifag sometimes ) fiifanuiq caves of mountains famfirt enter. 

53. The wise who are free from imaginings, unbound and 
of unfettered 1 intellect, (sometimes) sport in Lhe midst of great 
enjoyments and (sometimes) retire into the mountain eaves. 

[' Unlettered — by egoism. 

Tile wise one remains the same and unaffected in whatever condition lie may he.] 

srfhrcr rfbhr^n fsrag i 

f^T sfafR ff Wtffa IT || W \\ 

jjlfarf One versed in the Vedas ^<rf god ^t?i holy place ^sfitr woman rjutd king 
fiet beloved one ??i seeing honouring tftoq of the wise one ifo in the heart 
Uil •‘ifw any desire n not ( sir?! springs ). 

54. No' desire whatsoever springs in the heart of the wise 
one on seeing and honouring a man versed in sacred learning, 
a god, a holy place, a woman, a king or a beloved one. 

[' No clc . — Because he sees the Divine essence in everything, and is perfectly 
cquauimous. | 

W**' 3$: *^5#aar ’tHth: i 

•**i: Ily servants g<sf: by sons <s«ref: by wives ^ ( expletive ) by 

daughter’s sons ifom: by relatives 'g and also ridiculing ftps «; despised 
qlifl the Yogi w in the least ftsfir perturbation «r not tnfb undergoes. - 

55. The Yogi 1 is not at all perturbed even when ridiculed 
and despised by his servants, sons, wives, daughter’s sons and 
relations. 

Yogi clc . — Because he is completely free from aversion that perturbs the miml.l 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

A great man can unerringly recog- 
nize greatness wherever it may exist. 
This is the reason of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s so much love for the Moguls 
as revealed in the opening article . . . 
Professor Nicholas Roerich is one of the 
leading figures of the world in contem- 
porary cultural life. His paintings have 
for the last ten years been assembled 
into a most magnificent collection 
housed in the Roerich Museum — a sky- 
scraper in New York dedicated to the 
masterpieces of this greatest living 
artist. So great has been his appeal to 
the noblest striving of humanity that 
within a short period over forty Roerich 
Societies have come into life in twenty 
countries of the world. At present, 
having returned to the Himalayas from 
New York, Prof. Roerich is in the 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute 
of Roerich Museum, in Kulu Valley, of 
which he is the President Founder. The 
present article will form a chapter in 
his forthcoming book, ‘Realm of 
Light.’ We hope to present to our 
readers in the next month another 
article of this great writer . . . With 
Guru Govind Singh we conclude the 
study of the Sikh Gurus. What a great 
transformation from the state in which 
Nanak found his countrymen to 
the condition in which the last Guru 
left them ! In India appeal in the 
name of religion has always found a 
sure response. ... A great scholar and 
original thinker, versed in the Western 
and Eastern philosophy, Professor 
Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya has 
been connected with many educational 
activities of Bengal in various capa- 
cities. He delivered the Sri Gopal Basu 


Mallik Lecture of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity on Vedanta in the year 1927. He 
has also written several books — some 
independently, others in collaboration 
with Sir John Woodroffe ... It was 
Miss Maleolm-Smith who translated 
almost all the writings of Mon. Romain 
Rolland that were published in the 
pages of the Prabuddha Bharata . All 
lovers of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda have reason to be grateful 
to her for having brought within their 
reach the thoughts of the great French 
savant about two Indian saints. . . . 
Mr. Kasturi, M.A., B.L., is a lecturer 
in the Mysore University. His name 
may be familiar to many, as he is a 
frequent contributor to several maga- 
zines. His present article throws in- 
teresting sidelights on the history of 
The Mediaeval Temple in South India . 

CHITTAGONG: ANOTHER 
EYE-OPENER 

The news of arson and looting that 
happened at Chittagong and of the fact 
that within a few hours many rich men 
were made paupers and the little town 
suffered a loss of about a crore of 
rupees staggered the whole country. 
The sufferers were mainly Hindus. This 
unhappy incident has given rise to 
many problems which strongly press 
themselves for solution. The most im- 
portant of them is, we should think, 
why docs the Hindu community lack 
the power of resistance? why has the 
Hindu society become so hopelessly 
weak that it falls an easy prey to the 
rioters often and often? Within recent 
times in close succession there had 
been deplorable happenings at Dacca, 
Kishoregunj and other places in and 
outside Bengal which have clearly laid 
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bare the weakness of the Hindu society. 
When a society has become weak, dis- 
organized and incapable of offering any 
united resistance, naturally it becomes 
the victim of frequent atrocities. Not 
only that — it becomes also guilty of 
bringing degradation to others by offer- 
ing easy opportunities for the free play 
of their baser instincts. A society must 
have some power of its own for self- 
defence. That the Hindus miserably 
lack this, has been repeatedly shown. 
In the Hindu society, burdened with 
innumerable customs and social rules 
that tend to divide the people, the 
higher caste living in sublime indiffer- 
ence to the needs and interests, woes 
and sufferings of the so-called low caste, 
people find it difficult to unite even 
when there is a great demand for it. 
The Hindus are often accused of 
cowardice. This may not be all true. 
Individually many Hindus have often 
shown rare and admirable examples of 
courage. But of united action the 
Hindus arc hopelessly incapable. And 
this weakness of the Hindu society is 
often and often exploited. If the Hindus 
could offer united resistance, many sad 
incidents would have been easily avert- 
ed. A strong man necessarily does not 
always require to show proofs of his 
strength. Because of the very fact that 
he is strong, rare occasion arises for 
him to exercise his strength. This i£ 
a fact which the Hindus ought to 
ponder over very carefully. And they 
should find out measures how to grow 
strong. Even under present state of 
things, where there had been indication 
of strength, the sure and inevitable 
effect followed. In Chittagong, the 
report goes, a lady single-handed ward- 
ed off a number of attacking hooligans. 
A similar incident happened at Dacca, 
where in a house two young girls offered 
sucessful resistance to the rioters. It 
will be sadly inconsistent with the spirit 


of Hinduism, if the Hindus cherish any 
feeling of hatred, contempt or revenge 
against any people not belonging to 
their faith. But the future of the Hindu 
society is doomed, if it cannot grow 
strong — at least to the requirements of 
self-defence. This is what we would 
like to emphasise upon all well-wishers 
of the Hindu society, as our heart is 
bruised and lacerated at the news of the 
unimaginable sufferings of Chittagong. 

MAIN CAUSES 

Modern civilization is in danger of 
destruction due to the prevailing spirit 
of conflict. Many nations seem to have 
recognized this fact and are trying their 
utmost to bring about a New World 
Order which would establish peace 
eschewing War. But the spirit of con- 
flict can be removed only if we root 
out all racial, religious, economic and 
political conflict. It is not enough 
again if only a better understanding is 
established on these points among the 
nations of the West, but it is of funda- 
mental importance that such an under- 
standing be established between the 
Orient and the Occident also. The 
New World Order is to include the whole 
of humanity if it is to really establish 
peace. But signs in this direction do 
not seem to be so promising. While 
discussing this in an article in the World 
Unity Dr. Taraknath Das says : “One 
of the major factors of the present-day 
world discord or chaos is the constant 
and chronic state of conflict between 
the Occident and the Orient, or in other 
words conflict among the peoples of the 
Occident, desirous of securing control 
over the Orient. Unless this spirit of 
active or dormant conflict can be 
stamped out there cannot be any real 
peace, nor can there be any genuine 
incentive for a new world order, . r • 

“If there is to be genuine co-operation 
between the East and the West, the 
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dominant West will have to follow such 
courses as will remove the existing 
causes of racial, religious, economic and 
political conflicts. The West will have 
to give up its unfounded conception of 
‘superiority of the white man.’ ” 

Various agencies are at ^vork which 
rather widen the gulf between the East 
and the West than bridge it over. In 
the words of the same writer “Un- 
fortunately many of the modern western 
historians are responsible for spreading 
the notion of racial superiority of the 

western people It will not be 

out of place to mention some of the 
nonsense which is being taught in the 
West as historical truth. Western his- 
torians speak of ‘Oriental despotism,’ 
as if it is something peculiarly Oriental, 
whereas it is a historical fact that des- 
potism has prevailed in the West for 
centuries even under the sanction of 
‘divine rights of Kings,’ ‘the right of 
legitimacy,’ etc. ; and it is being prac- 
tised by the Western rulers upon their 
subjects in the Orient. It is generally 
taught that the Western people arc 
peace-loving and champions of law and 
order; whereas the people of the Orient 
are treacherous, blood-thirsty and pre- 
fer to live in chaos. . . 

“It is often argued that unless the 
people of the West were superior to 
those of the East, the latter could not 
have been conquered by the former.” 
This argument would show that the 
Romans were superior to the Greeks or 
the Gauls to the Romans. But the case 
is otherwise. A more civilized nation 
is conquered by a less civilized and 
cultured nation. With civilization the 
nations turn their attention to the 
culture of the mind and this makes 
them physically weaker and therefore 
such nations are conquered by the less 
civilized who living more an animal life 
tire physically better off. 

Another cause of misunderstanding 


between the East and the West is the 
superiority the West claims in the field 
of religion. “For many centuries, reli- 
gious fanatics as well as religious leaders 
of the West have spread the notion that 
Christianity is the only religion which 
gives hope for salvation of man; . • 
Orientals who do not profess Christian- 
ity arc heathens and therefore looked 
upon with contempt or pity .... As 
long as this feeling dominates, there is 
not much hope for the spread of real 
fellow-feeling between the people of the 
East and the West. . . . This obstacle 
can be removed through the spread of 
such knowledge as will lead to genuine 
appreciation of truth in all religions. . . . 
In fact the spirit of education in the 
West must be revised. ...” 

The fundamental cause however 
which makes the co-operation between 
the East and the West impossible is the 
economic exploitation of the former by 
the latter. The West has mercilessly 
exploited the East refusing to accord 
equal opportunity to the millions of the 
East. Unless this policy is abandoned, 
there can never arise any genuine spirit 
of co-ordination between the East and 
the West. “Double standard of inter- 
national morality on the part of the en- 
lightened West is a serious obstacle on 
the road to better understanding 
between the peoples of the East and the 
West ” 

“Many statesmen of the West, in 
their official utterauccs and statements, 
talk about the need of world peace and 
express abhorrence of War. . . . How- 
ever, these apostles of peace approve 
with their silence, massacres of inno- 
cent people, to suppress discontent 
against the lawless laws of a land kept 
under subjection. They send their 
powerful fleet to demand unqualified 
submission of subject people, who are 
trying to assert their national indepen- 
dence. They bomb from aeroplanes un- 
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armed and oppressed people . . • 
These things they do to protect their 
imperial and national interests. These 
acts of violence are calmly tolerated by 
the people of the West. . . League of 
Nations whose prime object is to further 
the cause of world peace does not even 
dare to discuss these happenings. Un- 
less the Western Powers ruling over the 
peoples of the Orient, are willing to 
give up their colonies and dependencies 
and acknowledge freedom of the op- 


pressed peoples there is no possibility 
of lasting peace with justice and liberty 
and better understanding between the 
East and the West.” 

These are some of the main causes of 
discontent and disharmony between the 
East and the West and unless these are 
removed there will be no peace in the 
World, for every attempt in that direc- 
tion which ignores the East is bound 
to end in a failure. 


REVIEW 


YOGA PERSONAL HYGIENE. By 
Yogendra. With a Preface by John W. Fox , 
A.B., M.D., Scientific Yoga Scries. Post 
Box Jf81, Bombay. 261 pp. With a Glossary 
and Index. Price Rs. 10. 

Just at present there seems to be an un- 
usual interest taken by people all over the 
world in the methods of prolonging life and 
in the study of conditions which bring on old 
age and senility. Doctors are keen on their 
experiments about these and one of the 
results of such experiments is the monkey- 
gland operation. It is not quite successful 
as yet and has also dangers connected with 
it. Why do people get old and die? It is 
for the simple reason that they do not 
possess the knowledge necessary to rebuild 
and regenerate the organism. 

Yoga makes a claim that life can be 
prolonged. The object of personal hygiene 
as taught by Yoga is to set forth plainly 
the best means of developing and maintain- 
ing physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
health. “The Yoga methods do not stop 
at the avoidance of invalidism but aim at 
exuberant and exultant health both of the 
mind and the body.” The main objects of 
Yoga hygiene, says the author, is fivefold, 
viz., maintenance of physical efficiency, 
purification of the body, removal of diseases, 
longevity and laslly spiritual and moral 
elevation. The first four it attains through 
elimination of poisons from the body 
through natural means, poisons which are 
the cause of all our physical ailments. It 


is the elimination of poisons that keeps a 
Yogi ever youthful and gets back youth to 
aged people when they begin Yogic practices. 

The author treats the whole of the Yogic 
process under separate headings ; as care 
of the teeth, mouth, tongue, car and sinuses, 
care of the nose, of the eye, of the digestive 
organs, of the respiratory apparatus, of 
the brain and the nervous system, of 
the skin and its appendages, and so 
forth. Under each of these headings the 
author prescribes certain Yogic exercises 
which prevent decay of these respective 
organs and would revive and get back to 
normal conditions the organs which are al- 
ready diseased. Of course the author deals 
with elementary exercises which a novice can 
practise at home without much guidance. 
But advanced exercises and exercises for 
the treatment of special ailments, however, 
require special guidance from experts, and 
for this reason they are not treated in this 
book. But the cures of people, to judge 
from their testimonials, who have suffered 
from serious ailments and who had been 
given up by expert doctors both in the East 
as well as in the West, seem something 
miraculous. We wish such of those who 
have become despondent about their health 
would give a trial to Yogcndra and this 
ancient system of Yogic practices before 
giving up their case as hopeless. Even to 
those who are in health, especially to young 
men, we would recommend this book, as it 
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gives much information about our body and 
the simplest means of keeping it tolerably 
fit, even if they be not in a mood to practise 
any of the various exercises treated therein. 

HINDU MYSTICISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. (A Discussion of the Problem 
of Knowledge .) By S. Pcriathambi t BA. 
Printed at the Express Printing Works , 
Dehtivala, Colombo . Pp. Price not men- 
tioned . 

The present work is a paper read by the 
author at a meeting of the Hindu Society 
in Colombo (June, 1931), many members of 
which are the upholders of scientific view 
of the world, God, etc. This booklet is the 
first issue of the series of “Religion and 
Life.” The author is expected to deal with 
the important problems that he has touched 
in this number, in detail in the future issues 
of the series. 

It is divided into four chapters, viz ; 
‘Introduction,’ ‘Science and Reality,’ ‘Hindu 
Mysticism’ and ‘Concluding Remarks.’ 

The book is a highly interesting reading 
and reveals the author’s sincerity of con- 
viction which is not altogether blind. II is 
ontological, cosmological and teleological 
proofs of the existence of God is quite 
argumentative and rational so far as the 
existence of the world, the unity and con- 
tinuity in all natural processes, the trace of 
design in nature, etc., are concerned. But if 
there is no such world existing at all in 
the real sense, then what about its designers 
and makers? — then what about this world 
that we perceive? Vedanta answers that it 
is an illusory appearance. There is sufficient 
reason also to doubt about the real exist- 
ence of this world. Of all the impressions 
and beliefs that make us Lake this world 
as a real existent entity, sense -perception 
heads the list. That sense-perception can- 
not be relied on, is very often proved in our 
ordinary experience, which our author also 
maintains. “. . . . Sense-perception cannot 
be trusted to give us correct knowledge of 
external reality” (p. 15). So the world is 
not there and necessarily it has no 
maker. Perhaps science is in favour of such 
a philosophy and not a bar against it. 
The Relativity of Einstein and the further 
analysis of Dalton’s Atomic theory into that 
uf Electrons or Ions go in favour of 
philosophy and not against it. Where 


science stops, philosophy begins. Through 
science the West is approaching un- 
consciously to the Vedantic conclusion that 
the world is nothing but an* appearance. 
It is science which has now revolted against 
the common- sense view of the world as it 
is and has established and revealed to us 
that the orange we perceive is not the 
thing-in-itself. Further, this does not collide 
with religious consciousness. For, what is 
the end of religion? The transcendental 
eternal Bliss is the outcome of religion, 
which means to get rid of the transitory 
character of the world which is the cause 
of our misery. Our author has also pointed 
out that “the sole ambition of the Yogi is 
Self-realisation so the Self is not some- 
thing outside of us. Truth is one and that 
must be the Self ; whether we call this Self 
as God or not, matters little. But Reality 
or Truth is the Self and beyond Self no- 
thing is. So, perhaps, we need not, like the 
theologians, seek God elsewhere as a highly 
personal moral Being. This is the truth of 
Vedanta, which is the highest form of 
Religion and Philosophy. 

Reality is in fact an alogieal principle, 
it is beyond thought— in this every philo- 
sophy will agree with our author. Ultimate- 
ly there is no other way for its realization 
than to dive oneself into the unknown mystic 
ocean. But does not the fact that Truth 
cannot be realized by any other means than 
this, await rationality? Mysticism pre- 
supposes rationality and this is why 
Vedanta has put an exclusive stress upon 
Manana which means understanding the 
Scriptural texts that declare the non- 
duality of the Truth, with sufficient reason 
(vichar). The position of intellect is further 
justified in the concluding paragraph of the 
book which says, “In Hinduism, religious 
instruction in the higher realms of practice 
is not given except to the Adhikari, i.e., the 
person who is physically, intellectually and 
morally qualified to receive instruction in 
the higher disciplines of spiritual life” 
(p. U). 

Perhaps “A Discussion of the Problem of 
Knowledge” is not quite a happy expression 
to be put with the heading of the book, 
since the contents of it are more meta- 
physical and religious than epistomoligical. 

J. C. B. 
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FLOOD AND FAMINE IN BENGAL 

RAMAKKISHNA MISSION’S RELIEF 
WORK 

Swami Suddhananda, Secy., Uamakrishna 
Mission, sent us the following on the 26th 
October, 1931: 

The public is aware that after finishing 
the famine relief work in the Nadia District 
we undertook flood relief work in the Pabna, 
Mymensing and Dacca Districts. Thirleen 
centres were opened, viz., Sthal, Salap, 
Mulkandi, Gopalpur, Jamirta in the District 
of Pabna ; Gayhata in the District of 
Mymensing ; and Simulia, Kalikair, Dhal- 
jora, Khalsi, Raima, Baliati and Sonargaon 
in the District of Dacca. All of these 
centres except Baliati arc still working. 
From the 13th September to the 26th 
October 2,769 mds. 4 srs. of rice were dis- 
tributed. A brief account of the receipts 
and disbursements of the famine and flood 
relief work from the 20th May to the 10th 
October is given here : We have received 
Rs. 20,127 in cash, 170 mds. of rice and 2,200 
pieces of new cloth and 16 bundles of old 
cloth ; and we have spent Rs. 3,256 in the 
Rangpur District, Rs. 1,011 in the Nadia 
District, Rs. 7,772 in the Pabna District, 
Rs. 2,115 in the Mymensing District, 
Rs. 4,068 in the Dacca District and 
Rs. 5,485 in the headquarters for the pur- 
chase of rice and cloth. The total expen- 
diture has coinc up to Rs. 23,707. The 
deficit of Rs. 3,536 lias been met from the 
Providcnd Relief Fund, which has a balance 
of Rs. 2,264 only. 

We have to continue the work up to the 
middle of November. But we have just 
enough funds to last for one week. The 
remainder, to the extent of Rs. 4,000, must 
be secured somehow. Otherwise the work 
has to stop after one week. Apart from the 
need for rice our workers feel great neces- 
sity of at least 2,000 pairs of new cloth. 
Owing to the want of funds the hut-building 
work has not yet been touched. From our 
Dacca centre an attempt is being made to 
take it up on a very small scale. We 
appeal to the generous public to help us to 
continue the work for three weeks more. 
All contributions will be thankfully received 


and acknowledged at the following ad- 
dresses : (1) The President, Uamakrishna 

Mission, P.0. Belur Math, 1)1. Howrah, 
Bengal. (2) The Manager, Prahuddha 
Bharala, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

TflE RAMAKKISHNA MISSION 
ASHRAMA, SARGACIU, 
MURSHIDABAD 

The Ashrama has been continuing its 
humanitarian works in various forms for 
more than thirty years. To it is attached 
a valuable Charitable Dispensary which was 
first formed so far back as in 1897. Since 
that lime, its usefulness could hardly be 
over-estimated. It has really been a boon 
to the locality, and hundreds of patients 
from all places within a radius of thirty 
miles receive medical help. The Dispensary 
. provides for the treatment of animals as 
well. 

The report for 1930 shows that the number 
of patients was 21,535 in the year. Of the 
patients, nearly 58% were Mahonicdans and 
the rest were Hindus with only a few Indian 
Christians. The Ashrama conducts many 
useful institutions, e.g.. Free Day and Night 
Schools, Library, Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Training, Orphanage, Cattle-protection, 
Nursing the sick and helping the poor, not 
to speak of its keeping up a healthy, non- 
sectarian religious atmosphere all around it. 

The Dispensary is at present located in 
a Kancha house with insufficient accom- 
modation. To remove this want, a Pucca 
building with a Lube- well should be cons- 
tructed as early as possible. Moreover, the 
limited stock of medicines in the Dispensary 
has also to be increased to meet the ever- 
growing demands. Any contribution for the 
growth and upkeep of this institution, will 
be thankfully received and duly acknowledg- 
ed by Swami Akhandananda, Sargachi, 
Mabula P.O., Murshidabad Dt. 

y 

SIU RAMAKKISHNA ASRAMA, 
MALDA 

The Ramnkwshna Asrama, Malda, has 
stepped into the seventh year of its exist- 
ence. The Asrama has spread the ideals of 
service in many places of the district. The 
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following branches have been started under 
its auspices; 

(1) Nawabganj Sri Ramakrishna Seva 
Samiti. 

(2) Sovanagar Sri Ramakrishna Samiti. 

(3) Naogharia Vivckananda Samiti. 

(4) Ekabarna Sri Ramakrishna Samiti. 

In these branches, youngmen of the 
locality undertake to help the distressed and 
relieve the diseased. Side by side, they have 
started libraries and nigh l schools for the 
education of the ignorant masses. 

The Asrama itself has three Night Schools 
and a Library of its own. Resides these, 
the workers of the Asrama extend their 
help in times of epidemics, fire and 
cremation of the dead. Occasional lectures, 
discourses, reading of scriptures and bhajans 
also form the integral part of the Asrama 
activities. 

SRI GIRISIIWAH TEMPLE, SIGRA 
(BENARES) 

The temple of Sri Girishwar is one of the 
most ancient and sacred places in the holy 
city of Benares. It would not be an exag- 
geration to slate that a pilgrimage to Kasi 
would remain incomplete without a visit to 
this place. The ancientness of this temple 
of Sri Girishwar and the sacred traditions 
associated with it, are described at length in 
the holy book of Kasikhanda. The temple 
stands on the top of «n elevated earthen 
mound of about (JO ft. high in the western 
suburbs of the city of Benares, called Sigra, 
at a distance of about one mile from 
Godhuliu. 

But this holy mound has been lying in 
a very dilapidated condition for many years. 

As a matter of fact some portion of 
the base of this mould should be filled up 
with earth, and the work of renovating the 
protecting wall that lias given way in many 
places should soon be undertaken so as to 
save it from an immediate collapse. Wc beg 
further to add that there being only one 
room on the top of this mound, the visitors 
have to suffer immensely in both the sultry 
and rainy seasons for want of proper shelter 
from the inclemencies of weather. This 
sacred temple has moreover been one of the 
most secluded resorts for the Sannyasins to 


carry on their spiritual practices since its 
very foundation. Additional rooms are 
necessary to accommodate more Sadhus so 
as to open unto them greater scope and 
facility for peacefully carrying on their 
spiritual culture in the calm atmosphere of 
his holy temple of Sri Girishwar. A large 
sum of money amounting to about Rs. 12,000 
twelve thousand would be required to bring 
the aforesaid work to a completion. We 
therefore appeal to the generous and 
religiously-minded people to undertake this 
noble and sacred work without delay. 

Any contribution, however small, would 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
Swami Sarveshananda, Secretary, The Sri 
Girishivar Temple Committee, R. K. Mission 
Home of Service, Lahsha, Benares City, 

u. r. 

THK RAMAKRISHNA S14VASRAMA, / 
MIDNAPOKK 

The report for 1930 shows the number of 
patients in the Indoor Hospital as 73, of 
whom 53 were cured, 5 left, 4 remained till 
the end of the year, and 11 died. In the 
Out-door Hospital, there were 15,827 patients 
of whom 0,253 were new coses. Besides this, 
the Scvasrama undertook nursing and treat- 
ing the sick outside the town. It also 
cremated the dead and treated the animals 
as well. A Free Primary School was con- 
ducted by the Scvasrama at Sri Ramapur. 
The number of students rose up to 50. The 
public made use of a library attached to the 
Scvasrama. Occasional helps were rendered 
by it to the needy and several indigent 
families. 

The Scvasrama requires funds for its 
further development. 

MAYA V ATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 

The President of the Advaita Ashrama 
writes : We regret very much that in 
the report of this Dispensary for 1930 
which appeared in the September issue of 
Prabuddha Bharata, due to oversight wc 
failed to convey our special thanks to 
Messrs. M. Kanabhiram and P. K. Nair for 
their donations of Rs. 100 and Rs. 194 
respectively. 



EDUCATE YOUR MASSES 

The Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission has sent us the following appeal 
for publication : 

It is almost a truism to say that nine-tenths of the evils to which our 
dumb millions are constantly exposed can be removed through the spread of 
education of the right type. Although the civilised nations of the world have 
long since realised the importance of education and taken steps to ensure its 
acquisition by the masses, our country seems to have been singularly lacking 
in appreciating its value as an essential factor in civic growth. As a result of 
this callousness on our part, our masses, who can compare favourably with 
those of any other country in the world, have been allowed to be deprived of 
the advantages of education to an appalling extent. While the foremost nations 
of the earth have educated over ninety per cent of their people, India has 
educated only nine per cent ! It is no wonder that our masses have for the 
last thousand years been the victims of exploitation by every class of selfish 
men that has chosen to do so. It goes without saying that if we arc to restore 
our country to her ancient glories, we must sec to it that education is broadcast 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. It was the cherished dream 
of Swami Vivekananda to make education accessible to the lowest of the low, 
irrespective of age or sex. There is no greater eye-opener for the masses than 
education. It is the one thing that can set them on their feet, and help them 
to get back their lost individuality. 

This is not the work of one or two individuals. The whole country should 
take up the cause of mass education and make sacrifices so that those who 
are still grovelling in darkness may be brought to light without destroying their 
national assets. The Ramakrishna Mission has been attending in its humble 
way to this crying need of the hour, but is badly handicapped for want of funds. 
The Mass Education Fund at the Mission headquarters, which was started in 
1928 with the help of American friends, has not only been exhausted, but is 
showing a deficit of a few hundred rupees. Yet every thoughtful person will 
understand that the work must be kept going, for it would be a pity at this 
juncture to nip the attempt at mass education in the bud. Rather it should be 
strengthened, so that there may be more schools to teach our children. There 
is no dearth of patriotic men and women in our country. To them, as indeed 
to all lovers of humanity, our earnest appeal goes for funds in aid of mass 
education. Is it too much to expect that the small sum of a thousand rupees 
which is immediately needed to run the five schools managed by the head- 
quarters for about a year, will be promptly subscribed by the generous public? 
We leave it to their sense of honour. Contributions, however small, will be 
welcomed by (i) the President , Ramakrishna Mission , P.O. Belur Math , l)t. 
Howrah , Bengal, or by (ii) the Manager , Prabuddha Bharata, Wellington 
Lane , Calcutta. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/' 
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Planning tiie Work 

In those early days we did not know 
the thoughts that were seething in 
Swamiji’s mind, day and night. “The 
work ! the work !” he cried. “TIow to 
begin the work in India ! The way, the 
means !” The form it would take was 
evolved gradually. Certainly before he 
left America, the way, the means and 
the method were clear in every detail. 
He knew then, that the remedy was not 
money, not even education in the ordi- 
nary sense, but another kind of educa- 
tion. Let man remember his true 
nature, divinity. Let this become a 
living realization, and everything else 
will follow - power, strength, manhood, 
lie will again become MAN. And this 
he proclaimed from Colombo to Aim ora. 

First a large plot of land on the 
Ganges was to be acquired. On this was 
to be built a shrine for worship, and a 

*A11 rights reserved. 
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monastery to give shelter to the guni- 
bhnis and as a centre for the training of 
younger men. They were to be taught 
meditation and all subjects relating to 
the religious life, including the IJpa- 
nishads, the Bhagavat Gita, Sanskrit, 
and Science. After some years of train- 
ing, whenever the head of the monastery 
considered them sufficiently prepared, 
they were to go out, to form new 
centres, to preach the message, to nurse 
the sick, to succour the needy, to work 
in times of famine and flood, to give 
relief in any form that was needed. How 
much of what he thought out at this 
time has been carried out ! To this India 
can bear testimony. 

It seemed almost madness for a mendi- 
cant monk to plan such an extensive 
work. In later years wc were to sec it 
carried out in every detail. 

The Women’s Work 

The summer before he had been at 
Greenacre, a place on the coast of Maine, 
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where seekers of Truth gathered year 
after year to hear teachers of all reli- 
gions and cults. There, under a tree 
which to this day is called “The Swami’s 
Pine,” he expounded the message of the 
East. Here he came in contact with a 
new phase of American life. These 
splendid young people, free and daring, 
not bound by foolish conventions, yet 
self-controlled, excited his imagination. 
He was much struck by the freedom in 
the relations between the sexes, a free- 
dom with no taint of impurity. “I like 
their bonne camaraderie ,” he said. For 
days at a time his mind would be con- 
cerned with this problem. Pacing up 
and down, every now and then a few 
words would fall from his lips. He was 
not addressing anyone but thinking 
aloud. His soliloquy would take some 
such form : “Which is the better, the 
social freedom of America, or the social 
system of India with all its restrictions ? 
The American method is individualistic. 
It gives an opportunity to the lowest. 
There can be no growth except in free- 
dom, but it also has obvious dangers. 
Still, the individual gets experience even 
through mistakes. Our Indian system is 
based entirely upon the good of the 
samaj (society). The individual must 
fit into the system at any cost. There is 
no freedom for the individual unless he 
renounces society and becomes a San- 
nyasin. This system has produced 
towering individuals, spiritual giants. 
Has it been at the expense of those less 
spiritual than themselves? Which is 
better for the race? Which? The free- 
dom of America gives opportunities to 
masses of people. It makes for breadth, 
whilst the intensity of India means 
depth. How to keep both, that is the 
problem. How to keep the Indian depth 
and at the same time add breadth?” 

It goes without saying that this was 
not merely a speculative problem, 
mental gymnastics. It was a question 


vital to the welfare of India. In 
America he saw the value and effect of 
social freedom, yet no one was more 
fully alive than he to the inestimable 
good produced by the system of India — 
a form of society which has kept the 
country alive throughout many ages 
which have witnessed the riseifhd fall 
of other countries equally great. His 
problem was to find out whether there 
was a way of adding to this structure 
the best of other countries, without en- 
dangering the structure itself. 

For days he would speak out of the 
depths of his meditation on this part of 
the work. In this case, location, build- 
ings, ways and means were all subordi- 
nate to the ideal. He was trying to see 
the woman of the future, the ideal for 
India. It was not a light task for even 
his luminous mind, which wrought it 
slowly, detail by detail. Like a great 
sculptor standing before a mass of splen- 
did material, he was lost in the effort to 
bring to life an image, such as no artist 
had ever conceived before : an image 
which was to be an expression of the 
Divine Mother, through which the Light 
of spirituality shines. We watched 
fascinated as this perfection slowly took 
shape. So might some favoured one 
have watched Michael Angelo at work 
with chisel and hammer, bringing into 
form the concept of power, strength and 
majesty, which was to grow into his 
“Moses !” 

What was the work for women which 
he had in mind ? Certainly not merely a 
school for children. There were already 
thousands of these. One more or less 
would make no appreciable difference. 
Neither was it to be a boarding school, 
even if it supplied a need by providing 
a refuge for girls whose parents were 
unable to marry them off. Nor a 
widow’s home though that too would 
fill a useful purpose. It was not to be 
a duplication of any of the forms of work 
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which had so far been attempted. Then 
what ? To answer that question it is only 
necessary to ask : What is the signi- 
ficance of Sri Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda to the world, and more especially 
to India at this time? The new power, 
the new life that came with this influx 
of spirituality was not meant for men 
alone, but how could it be brought to 
the women of India ? How could they be 
set on fire and become torches from 
which millions of others might catch the 
flame? This was one of his greatest 
concerns. “For this work a woman is 
needed,” he cried. “No man can do it. 
But where is the woman?” 

As far back as his wander years, he 
consciously searched for the woman who 
should be able to meet his need. One 
after another was put to the test and 
failed. Of one in whom he had had 
great hopes he said, in answer to the 
question : why not she? — “You see she 
intends to do her own work.” There 
was no criticism in this, only a state- 
ment of fact. Again and again it 
happened that those in whom he had 
attempted to rouse the latent power 
within, mistook the power emanating 
from him for their own, and felt that 
under the same circumstances they too 
could manifest greatness. They wanted 
to do not his work but their own ! It was 
not easy to find someone who had the 
necessary qualifications, spiritual and in- 
tellectual, who had the devotion of the 
disciple, who was selfless and who could 
pass on the living fire. Having found 
such a one, and trained her, she in turn 
would have to train others, from 
amongst whom five or six would be 
capable of continuing and extending the 
work. These five or six would have to 
be women of towering spirituality, 
women of outstanding intellectual at- 
tainments, combining the finest and 
noblest of the old and the new. This 
Was the goal. How was it to be accom- 


plished? What kind of education would 
produce them ? 

Purity , Discipleship , and Devotion 
were to him essential for the one who 
was to do his work. “I love purity,” 
he often said, always with a touching 
pathos. “All attempts must be based 
upon the ideal of Sita,” — he said, — 
“Sita, purer than purity, chaster than 
chastity, all patience, all suffering, the 
ideal of Indian womanhood. She is the 
very type of the Indian woman as she 
should be, for all the Indian ideals of a 
perfected woman have centered around 
that one life of Sita, and here she 
stands, these thousands of years, com- 
manding the worship of every man, 
woman, and child throughout the length 
and breadth of Aryavarta.” 

Of purity he spoke constantly, — but 
there was a quality which he seldom 
named, a quality which is not directly 
associated with womanhood — yet from 
the stories he told, one knew that to 
him no type could be complete without 
it. Again and again he told the story 
of the Rajput wife who, whilst buckling 
on her husband’s shield, said : “Come 
back with your shield or on it.” How 
graphically he pictured the story of 
Padmini, the Rajput Queen. She stood 
before us in all her dazzling beauty, 
radiant, tender, lovely. Rather than 
permit the lustful gaze of the Moham- 
medan invader, every woman of that 
chivalrous race would rush to meet 
death. Instead of sympathising with 
the trembling timid woman, full of fear 
for the one she loved, he said : “Be like 
the Rajput wife !” 

Had it been merely a question of a 
college degree, were there not already 
numbers of women who had achieved 
that ? The young men who came to him, 
many of them with degrees, needed 
training. Much that had been learned 
must be unlearned. New values must 
be substituted for old, new purposes 
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and aims must be brought into focus. 
When the mind had been purified then 
it was ready for the influx of spiritual- 
ity, which was poured into it by teach- 
ing, conversation, and most of all by 
the living contact with those who could 
transmit it. In this way a gradual 
transformation could take place and 
they would be fitted to give the message 
and continue the work. Intellectual at- 
tainments were but secondary, although 
he did not underestimate their value. 
Reading and writing must be the key 
which would unlock the door to the 
treasure-house of great ideals and wider 
outlook. For it was not merely a school 
which he had in mind, not an institu- 
tion, but something much larger, some- 
thing which cannot be easily labelled 
or defined, something which would make 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
institutions possible in the future. In 
short it was to be an attempt to create 
the educators of a new order. The edu- 
cation must not be merely academic, 
but, to meet the requirements of the 
time, it must be intellectual, national 
and spiritual. Unless those who initiat- 
ed it lighted their own torches at the 
altar where burns the fire that was 
brought from above, the work would be 
of little value. That is why disciple- 
ship is necessary. All cannot come to 
the altar, but one torch can light others, 
until hundreds, thousands are aflame. 
Spirituality must be transmitted. It 
cannot be acquired, although regular 
practices are necessary, — meditation, 
association with those who have realiz- 
ed, the reading of scriptures and other 
holy books. 

Not that it was ever stated that devo- 
tion was one of the qualifications. It is 
only now, after this lapse of time, that 
in looking back, one knows how neces- 
sary it is. Swamiji made no demands 
of any kind. His respect, nay rever- 
ence, for the divinity within was so 


sincere and so profound that his mental 
attitude was always : “Hands off.” He 
did not ask for blind submission. He 
did not want slaves. He used to say : 
“I do not meddle with my workers at 
all. The man who can work has an 
individuality of his own, which resists 
against any pressure. This is my reason 
for leaving workers entirely free.” Im- 
perious though he was, he had some- 
thing which held this quality in check — 
a reverence for the real nature of man. 
Not because lie believed all men equal 
in the sense in which that phrase is 
often glibly repeated, but because in 
the language of his own great message, 
all men are potentially divine. In mani- 
festation there are great differences. All 
should not have equal rights, but equal 
opportunities. With his great compas- 
sion lie would have given the lowest, 
the most oppressed, more than those 
who manifested their divinity to n 
greater degree. Did they not need it 
more ? Could such as he exact anything 
in the nature of control of the will of 
another ? The devotion which he did not 
demand, but which was necessary 
nevertheless, lay in acceptance of him 
as a Guru, a faith and love in him that 
would replace self-will. 

India is passing through a transition, 
from the old order of things to the new, 
the modern. No matter how much we 
may deplore it, how much we may cling 
to the old and oppose the change, we 
cannot prevent it. It is upon us. The 
question is : how shall we meet it ? Shall 
we let it overtake us unawares, or shall 
we meet it fearlessly and boldly, ready 
to do our part to shape it to the needs 
of the future? Some have met it by 
blindly accepting an alien culture, suit- 
ed to the needs of the land from which 
it sprang, but unsuited for trans- 
plantation. Each country must evolve 
its own culture and the institutions 
necessary for its development. If India 
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cannot escape the change, which is tak- 
ing place all over the world, especially 
in Asia, she must control the situation. 
The new must grow out of the old, 
naturally and in harmony with the law 
of its growth. Shall the lotus become 
the primrose ? Rather let us create con- 
ditions by which the lotus can become 
a more beautiful, a more perfect lotus, 
which shall live forever as the symbol 
of a great race, and, which, although its 
roots be in the mud of the world, bears 
flower in a rarer, purer atmosphere. 

In some respects the transition which 
is upon us affects women particularly. 
With the growth of cities, women are 
taken out of the free natural life of the 
village, and confined within brick walls 
in crowded towns. If they are poor but 
of high caste, as most of them are, they 
often do not escape from this confine- 
ment for months at a time. The 
economic pressure is incredibly severe. 
Anxiety, poor food, lack of air and 
exercise result in unhappiness, disease 
and premature death. The lot of the 
widow is worse than that of the married 
woman. There is no place for her in the 
scheme of things. In the old village life 
she was part of the social order, a res- 
pected, useful asset. Now she is in 
danger of becoming the household 
drudge. She feels that the least she can 
do in return for food and shelter is to 
save the family the expense of a servant. 
When poverty becomes still more grind- 
ing, she is the first to know that in her 
absence the family would dispense with 
such help. In such a case there is a feel- 
ing of humiliation for the less sensitive. 
For others it is much deeper. They feel 
that they are taking the bread out of 
the mouths of those around them. Their 
suffering is great, the more so in that 
they are helpless. There is nothing they 
can do to add to the family’s income. 

It was this class that Swamiji parti- 
cularly wished to help. “They must be 
2 


economically independent,” he said. 
How this was to be done, it was not for 
him to say, so he implied. It was a 
problem to be worked out by the one 
who should undertake the work. “They 
must be educated,” he said next. Here 
he was more explicit and laid down cer- 
tain principles. Education should not 
be according to Western methods but 
according to the Indian ideal. Reading 
and writing are not ends in themselves. 
The teaching could be such that these 
achievements would be used for a noble 
purpose and for service, not for self- 
indulgcncc and not to add one more 
superficial weapon. If the woman who 
learns to read, uses the knowledge only 
for imbibing vulgar, frivolous, sensa- 
tional stories, she had better be left illi- 
terate. But if it becomes the key which 
opens the door to the literature of her 
own country, to history, to art, to 
science, it proves a blessing. The great 
ideals of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were to be kept before their 
minds constantly, by stories, by read- 
ings, jatras, kalhakatas, until the 
characters lived and moved among 
them, until these ideas became part of 
their very being, something living, 
vital, powerful, which would in time 
produce a race of superwomen. 

There should be, to begin with, a 
thorough education in the vernacular, 
next Sanskrit, then English, science, 
history, mathematics, geography. Add 
to this, work with the hands : sewing 
embroidery, spinning, cooking, nursing, 
anything in the way of indigenous 
handicraft. While all Western knowl- 
edge, including science, must be given a 
place, Indian ideals and Indian tradi- 
tions must always be held sacred. Edu- 
cation will come by the assimilation of 
the greatest ideas of the East and of the 
West. Any kind of education which 
undermines the faith of the Indian 
woman in the past culture of her race, 
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its religion and traditions, is not only 
useless but detrimental. She had better 
be left as she is. Mathematics must be- 
come a discipline for the mind, a train- 
ing in accuracy and truth, history a 
practice in tracing effects to their 
causes, a 'warning against repetition of 
the mistakes of the past. The emanci- 
pation of women meant to him a free- 
dom from limitations, which should dis- 
close their real power. 

The old methods of eduaction in the 
West, concern themselves only with the 
mind, its training, its discipline. To 
this, certain facts relating to history, 
literature, science, geography and lan- 
guages were added. This is a very limit- 
ed conception. Man is not a mind only. 
Why not build up a new education based 
upon the true nature of man? When a 
new Light comes into the world, it must 
illumine all aspects of life. If man is 
divine now, education must be an un- 
covering of the knowledge already in 
man. “Education is the manifestation 
of the knowledge already in man,” he 
said. 

Let us try a new experiment. At 
this crucial time when it becomes neces- 
sary to review the whole subject, let us 
break away from some of the old tradi- 
tions of education. Let us build upon 
a broader conception, larger aims. Not 
only must Indian women be highly edu- 
cated, but a few at least should be of 
outstanding intellect — the intellectual 
peers of any women in the world — their 
flame of spirituality set aglow by the 
Great Light which has illumined the 
world in these modern times. They 
should be on fire, renunciation and ser- 
vice should be their watchwords. A few 
such women could solve the problems of 
the women of India. In the past, 
women made the supreme sacrifice for 
a personal end. Are there not a few 
now who will devote heart, mind, and 
body for the greater end? “Give me a 


few men and women who are pure and 
selfless,” Swamiji would say, “and I 
shall shake the world !” No man can do 
this work. It must be done by women 
alone. On this point he was stern. “Am 
I a woman that I should solve the prob- 
lems of women ? Hands off ! They can 
solve their own problems.” This was 
consistent with his unbounded faith in 
the power and greatness latent in all 
women. “Every woman is part of the 
Divine Mother, the embodiment of 
Sakti,” he believed. This Sakti must 
be roused. If woman’s power is often 
for evil rather than for good, it is be- 
cause she has been oppressed ; but she 
will rouse the lion in her nature when 
her fetters drop. She has - suffered 
throughout the ages. This has given 
her infinite patience, infinite perse- 
verance. 

Just as in theology, we no longer 
teach that man is a child of sin and 
sorrow, born and conceived in iniquity, 
but is a child of God, pure and perfect, 
why should we not change our attitude 
towards education, and look upon the 
student as a creature of light and knowl- 
edge, unfolding the leaves of his destiny 
in joy, freedom and beauty? All reli- 
gions have taught : “The Kingdom is 
within you.” 

For obvious reasons, a new experi- 
ment in education can be worked out 
more easily with women than with men. 
Women need not work for a degree, as, 
for some time to come they will not at- 
tempt to get positions requiring one. In 
this respect they do not yet find it neces- 
sary to conform to accepted standards. 
Out of it will grow a new race, a race 
of supermen and women, — a new 
order. Schools for children? Yes, for 
education should be widespread. 
Widows’ homes, nursing, all forms of 
service and activity. New life on all 
planes, the new intellectual outlook, full 
of new vigour. If the experiment fails. 
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it will not be an entire loss. Power, 
initiative, self-responsibility will have 
been developed. If it succeeds as it in- 
evitably must, the gain will be incre- 
dibly great. Results can hardly be fore- 
seen at this stage. The woman who is 
the product of such a system will at 
least approach the stature of a super- 
woman. A few such are urgently need- 
ed at the present critical time. 

Some of us believe that if Swami 
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“What is the idea of your national 
education? Do you think only the in- 
troduction of a Charkn over and above 
the usual curriculum in schools, will 
make the education national?” — was 
the question put to an organizer of 
national education in a provincial town 
during the heyday of Non-co-operation 
movement. 

“No, it will not. National education 
should be judged by as to how far it 
has freed us from slave mentality.” — 
was the reply. (During those days the 
word slave mentality was much in use). 

“Well, what is the criterion of slave 
mentality? How to judge it?” 

“It should be judged by our attitude 
towards Europeans. The Government 
schools and colleges are the breeding 
ground of slave mentality. There the 
students taught by Europeans or under 
European influence, grow up with the 
idea that the Europeans are superior 
and they cannot shake it off throughout 
their whole life.” 

“Why, 55 continued the interrogator, 


Vivckananda’s ideas regarding the edu- 
cation of women are carried out in the 
true spirit, a being will be evolved who 
will be unique in the history of the 
world. As the woman of ancient 
Greece was almost perfect physically, 
this one will be her complement intel- 
lectually and spiritually — a woman 
gracious, loving, tender, long-suffering, 
great in heart and intellect, but greatest 
of all in spirituality. 


WORD ‘NATIONAL’ 

Editor 

“in some colleges or even in some 
universities, Indian elements prepon- 
derate; you cannot then say, they are 
the hotbed of slave mentality. There 
the professors and the persons at the 
holm of the university show quite an in- 
dependent spirit which cannot but exert 
a healthy influence upon the students.” 

The fact is wc have no clear and de- 
finite ideas as to what national educa- 
tion is and how to carry them into 
execution. Since the days of the 
Swadeshi movement the word ‘national 
education 5 has received much import- 
ance. Attempts have been made twice 
or thrice to wreck the present schools 
and colleges, but they have failed; nor 
has any national institution been found- 
ed on a sure basis. Where there is any 
national institution, it is only in 
name — it is almost always a replica of 
the Government or Government-aided 
schools and colleges with very slight 
changes. Sometimes institutions start- 
ed to impart national education had to 
take the financial help of the Govern- 
ment, and as such they willingly sub- 
mitted themselves to the influence of 
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the Government educational policy. 
In some cases as the institution failed 
to attract sufficient students, it had to 
be affiliated to the existing universities, 
and for that its original purpose had 
to be given up to a great extent, if not 
altogether. In some cases institutions 
meant to be national became denomina- 
tional, and as such became the breed- 
ing ground of communalism — a worse 
thing for a sacred seat of learning. 
Some time back Lala Lajpat Rai, no 
less known as an educationist than as 
a great political thinker, showed with 
great scrutiny and minute analysis 
how almost all the institutions in the 
country — including his own institution, 
the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, 
Lahore, with which he was vitally con- 
nected for a quarter of a century — had 
failed to give a really national educa- 
tion. Nevertheless we should admire 
the efforts that are being made from 
time to time to introduce national 
education in the country. For it is 
through blundering experiences that we 
learn and a perfect system is evolved. 

II 

In order to draw up a scheme for 
national education, wc must impartially 
and with an open, unprejudiced mind 
judge the merits and demerits of the 
present Government-owned institutions 
and then should try to remedy their 
defects and preserve their good points 
in the national universities to be start- 
ed. One glaring defect of the present 
system of education is that the students 
become foreign in outlook and manners ; 
they become out of touch with the life 
of the country — nay, even their very 
family. Even those who are fired with 
national aspirations love India from a 
superficial basis and not from any deep 
conviction of a particular mission which 
India has to fulfil. They simply envy 


the material prosperity of the indepen- 
dent nations of the world and want to 
see India to be one like them. Brought 
up in an atmosphere of an alien culture 
and foreign ideals, they fail to recog- 
nize the real value of Indian culture. 
It is a strange phenomenon — and that 
publicly pointed out first by an English 
Governor — that in the curriculum of the 
Calcutta University European philo- 
sophy is given preference to Indian 
philosophy, that many students grow 
proficient in Western philosophy with- 
out knowing a single word of what 
Shankara or Ramanuja has said. This 
is true not only of philosophy, but of 
almost all other subjects which have 
got any relation to local culture and 
environment. People know more of 
European history and literature than 
Indian. One knows more the beauties 
of Shakespeare than of Kalidas, is 
inspired more by the idealism of Shelley 
than by the songs of a Mirabai or a 
Tukaram. Thus the students in our 
country grow up like an orphan 
brought up in a rich man’s house. 
They may, in some cases, grow up well ; 
but they have a parasitic growth. 
They have nothing to call their own, 
which will fire their imagination, give 
them inspiration and unlock the sources 
of innate strength. They may possess 
a brilliant intellect, but have no emo- 
tional centre of gravity. They become 
a part of the rich man’s household, or 
at best set up a house on the rich man’s 
model of life. And this is worse than 
suicide. For, as has been truly said, 
imitation like prayer done for love is 
good, but when done for show it is 
horrible. 

And as the students with foreign 
ideals constantly placed before their 
minds value material prosperity more 
than the development of their inner 
being, their wants are so much increased 
that they are quite taken up with the 
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struggle for existence and find no scope 
to look beyond themselves (at present 
majority of them have to live a life of 
miserable poverty). And as such they 
can contribute nothing to the national 
well-being. Some of the national insti- 
tutions failed because they could not 
give as much scope for a career as the 
existing institutions (however dubious- 
ly) held out a promise for. 

Under the present system, only the 
intellect is developed and no attention 
is given to any other faculty — like 
emotion, will, etc. As a result, even 
recognizing their own mistakes many 
students cannot give up the beaten 
track, as their will is not developed. 
They can well take up a critical attitude 
in life, but are unable to feel deeply and 
act nobly. Their emotional life has 
become a great blank. And this is 
terrible because it is emotion that 
supplies strength for action, hopes 
against despair and enables a man to 
contend against the surging waves of 
difficulties. The man who feels really 
for the country will count no cost to 
improve its lot. He will plunge head- 
long into the work, to sink or swim; 
very death will lose all its terrors for 
him and a prospect of lifelong suffering 
will cast no gloom upon him. What is 
the reason that wc hear so much of 
the educated unemployed? Does not 
the nation offer enough work for people 
a hundred times the number of those 
who are lying idle? The fact is that 
they have been shown only one path 
and only one of their faculties has been 
cultivated. They cannot therefore freely 
turn their attention around to seize an 
opportunity, though there may be many. 
It has been said that there is nothing 
so belittling the human soul, as the 
acquisition of knowledge for the sake of 
worldly reward. But unfortunately 
worldly reward is the only prospect by 
which our boys are nowadays drawn 
8 


to educational institutions. Though 
some of them may be imbued with a 
better idealism during their academic 
career, they find no inspiration for 
action, as that idealism is very often a 
foreign growth in their life and not a 
part and parcel of their being. 

Ill 

National education should aim at 
three things : — (1) to impart a thorough 
knowledge of the national culture, /.e., 
as to what the nation did in the past, 
(2) to foster a spirit of love for the 
nation and its people, (d) to develop 
a capacity to think out measures for 
the well-being of the nation and a 
strong will to put them into practice. 

The people who have no past or 
cannot feel proud of the national 
achievement in the past, will simply 
drift in the present and will have no 
future even. The man who does not 
feel proud of his family -even though 
he may not have much to boast of — 
will fail to add to the glory of his fore- 
fathers. The people whose imagination 
does not catch fire by the thought of the 
achievements of their national heroes 
in the past cannot hope to do anything 
in the present. They will be always 
like poor people who look enviously at 
the prosperity of their rich neighbours. 
On the contrary, those whose life is 
rooted in the past history and tradi- 
tions of their country will develop such 
a strong feeling of self-respect that they 
will never yield to the thought that they 
arc inferior to any. One of the danger- 
ous defects of the present system of 
education is that it breeds inferiority 
complex. Boys taught to appreciate 
the beauties of only the Western litera- 
ture, fail to recognize the loftiness of 
Indian thought. This is true in regard 
to almost all branches of learning. 
Many minds thus get dazed and stupe- 
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fied. Ana what about the infinite 
suggestions our students get as to their 
inferiority? In the opinion of Sir John 
Woodroffe, “The Young Indian has 
been subjected to such a strong and 
continuous suggestion of his inferority, 
that it is a wonder that any spirit of 
self-assertion has at all survived. He 
has been told that he has no glorious 
past, that the history of his country is 
lacking in great personalities, that the 
•progressive’ West is superior to the 
•immobile’ East and its old-world 
civilization and so forth, and that there- 
fore his only chance of making himself 
the equal of Western peoples is by 
giving up his •Barbarism’ .... and 
making himself as much like his civilized 
Western teachers and rulers as possible. 
If day in and day out, suggestions of 
his innate inferiority are made to a boy, 
and the superiority of a foreign civiliza- 
tion affirmed, he will, according to every 
probability, come to depreciate his own 
people and culture. This is what has 
happened and the racial Sangskara has 
been veiled.” Boys have to read Indian 
history through the eyes of the Wester- 
ners. They have to get a knowledge of 
their past civilization from what has 
been painted by the Europeans, who 
however sympathetic they may be 
— and their number is not large — 
cannot do their work altogether free 
from prejudices and pre-conceived 
ideas. (Here we leave out of discussion 
why the Indians themselves have not 
been able to delve into the country’s 
past history). In the college adminis- 
tration even — not to speak of what is 
constantly seen outside — they find how 
the Indians are pushed to the back- 
ground. Naturally constant sight of 
such things creates a feeling of despair, 
and despair does not allow self-con- 
fidence to grow. 

So much has been the vicious influence 
of the present system of education that 


even all national workers cannot al- 
together shake that off. As such, some 
of them give occasional advice to the 
country not to look so much to the 
past, but to turn its direction more to 
the achievements of the Western nations 
for inspiration and guidance. We do 
not say that one should lose oneself in 
the contemplation of the greatness of 
the past and be led away by an over- 
estimate of what the nation did in days 
gone by. But everybody should certain- 
ly utilize the past as a lever to raise the 
present. It is only those who strongly 
believe themselves to be inheritors of 
the great ideals of the past, that will be 
able to build the national edifice in the 
present. 

Some take a very practical view of 
the thing. As for instance, some say, 
“What is the use of studying Sanskrit 
at the present age ? Is it not much wiser 
to learn more of modern science, indus- 
try, etc. ? To give too much emphasis 
on Sanskrit culture will be to put back 
the country’s progress. It is as ridicu- 
lous as to ask the English people to 
devote their whole time to the study of 
classics.” Well, we do not gainsay the 
importance of studying the modern 
objective sciences — that must be done 
by all means; but a section of people 
should be strongly encouraged to study 
the ancient language, literature, history, 
etc., of the country, so that through 
them the present generation may know 
the past. There are some subjects, as for 
instance, science, which have no local 
relation. They are true of all nations 
and countries. But subjects like art, 
history, religion, philosophy have got 
decidedly local relations, through which 
national ideas are to be fostered. 

Even with regard to these subjects 
we should aim at transcending the local 
or national limitations at a certain time 
in future. The national education should 
be so directed that the boys after 
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thoroughly mastering the literature of 
their own country will be able to appre- 
ciate the foreign literature ; their 
sympathy should be so widened that 
they will not only draw inspiration from 
their own national heroes but will also 
be able to appreciate the greatness of 
persons belonging to other nations. 
It is said that one who can appreciate 
the beauty of the Taj can understand 
the picture of a Raphael also. But, 
for an Indian it is better that he deve- 
lops the faculty to understand the 
artistic beauty of the Taj first, and 
then develops his faculties in such a 
way that he can add to his resources 
from the inspiration of a Raphael also. 
From the national to the inter-national. 
Plants must grow into widely branch- 
ing trees, but for that they must have 
roots in the earth. 

It is not only a knowledge of the 
past that is required of our boys but 
also a love for their own people. The 
tragedy that a boy as soon as he re- 
ceives some education becomes a 
foreign element in the family or the 
national life, considers himself as if a 
separate breed, and becomes utter- 
ly incapable of identifying himself 
with the joys and sorrows, hopes and 
aspirations of the general mass, should 
be remedied. Modern education has 
created a wide gulf between the educat- 
ed and the uneducated. If educated 
people show at any tme any feeling of 
sympathy and love for the general 
mass, it is like feeling for the sorrows 
of a character in a drama read in print 
or seen in a stage. There is no real 
response of the heart, in that. 

Above all, boys must be given a 
strong impetus to transform their 
national feelings into actual action. It 
must be strongly impressed upon them 
that the aim of education is to grow im- 
personal, to live for others. They must 
be taught that the best use they can 


make of the education they have receiv- 
ed is to utilize that in the service of the 
country and the people. By that we do 
not mean that everybody should engage 
himself as a teacher. The man who is 
engaged in unearthing the glories of 
the country’s past or one who has 
devoted oneself to make new discoveries 
in modern subjects is also serving 
the cause of the country. A Bose or a 
Raman no less serves the cause of the 
country than one engaged in the actual 
political fight. But there must be the im- 
personal element in one’s activities. The 
man who constantly keeps in view that 
by his actions he should not seek any 
personal return in riches or name and 
fame but that his achievement is to be 
the index of the nation’s glory, will find 
much better impetus and inspiration for 
action. No less glorious will be the 
action of those, who unknown to name 
and fame devote themselves to the 
actual spread of education amongst 
their people. The late Sister Nivedita 
once suggested that if everyone who 
gets education takes into his head to 
serve the cause of education in the 
country, then within thirty years the 
torch of learning will be in every home 
of India. 

IV 

Nowadays the reason why such 
altruism is not found except rarely is 
that the attention of the boys is more 
towards the idea of material enjoyment 
than towards self-denial. The Indian 
ideal of poverty and renunciation has 
lost all value to our educated youths. 
Many will say that constantly glorify- 
ing the ideal of poverty has resulted in 
making the people poor. But poverty 
for poverty’s sake is not the ideal, — 
one who embraces poverty for its own 
sake is steeped in Tamas — poverty for 
some higher purpose is the ideal. He 
who wants to serve the cause of others, 
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must give up all considerations for him- 
self — must banish all thoughts for his 
own material comfort. Does not the 
man who is absorbed in scientific pur- 
suit forget all thoughts about himself? 
The same thing is true even of a rich 
man engaged in the accumulation of 
wealth. So much attention does he give 
to increase his wealth that he has no 
time to enjoy that. Though it looks 
like a paradox, yet some rich men are 
very poor in fact. Thus there is the 
call of sacrifice in every field of activity. 
If the glory of voluntary poverty for 
some higher end and the joy of self- 
sacrifice for the cause of others be 
sufficiently infused into the young 
minds, there will not be dearth of 
national workers and the future of the 
country will be assured. 

But the inspiration of such an ideal 
— as a matter of fact of any ideal — can 
only come from the living touch of the 
life of teachers. Ideal that is to be 
active, dynamic and capable of produc- 
ing result must come from the examples 
set before one’s life. Books in that 
respect serve but a secondary purpose. 
And sententious sermonizing is worse 
than nothing. Unfortunately nowa- 
days teachers have no personal relation- 
ship with the students; they do not 
come into close touch with their boys 
and the relation between the teacher 
and the taught is hardly better than 
that of hired services. In ancient days 
the students becoming a part of the 
family life of their Guru could get in- 
spiration not only from the intellectual 
life — but from life as a whole of the 
Gurus. The teacher would teach not for 
any remuneration, but for the joy of the 
giving. In regard to spiritual life, it is 
said, if the teacher wants any material 
return, he loses all his strength. It is 
no less true in the intellectual field also. 
In the proportion any pecuniary consi- 
deration is associated with the work of 


a teacher, the sanctity of his mission is 
desecrated. But no use sighing for the 
past. We must look to the practical 
side of the problem. In the present 
age it is not possible for a teacher to 
work without any consideration what- 
soever for his personal needs. But this 
pecuniary consideration can be and 
should be brought to the minimum. 
And if the teacher cannot be a substi- 
tute for a Guru of the old system, he 
can be a friend, philosopher and guide 
to his students. By himself living a 
life of idealism he can hope to spread 
that imperceptibly among his students. 
For that, Indian teachers will serve a 
better purpose than the foreign teachers, 
provided their taste has not been 
vitiated by the influence of the foreign 
culture. 

V 

National education in order to be 
real, must be free from all Government 
control. A foreign Government with 
all good intentions cannot even under- 
stand the people fully, and as such 
there is bound to be undesirable inter- 
ference. It will be a paradox if the 
education started with a view to spread 
national ideals has to come under the 
influence of a foreign Government in 
lieu of the financial help got. 

But we need not altogether give up 
all hopes of utilizing the existing insti- 
tutions also. No use of wrecking the 
present institutions, as long as better 
substitutes have not been built. If 
better national institutions fostering 
better idealism — can be founded and 
run, necessarily charm for the existing 
institutions will die out. In the mean- 
time those at the helm of existing insti- 
tutions may regulate them in such a 
way that they will serve the national 
cause as far as possible. 

Nowadays the idea is widespread that 
the present system of education is de- 
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fective, it very little fulfils the country’s 
demand and but poorly serves the cause 
of the nation. Discontentment is the 
root of all progress. As such we feel 
no doubt that as a result of the present 


dissatisfaction there will one day be 
evolved the right system of education — 
a system that will be equally in conso- 
nance with the past of the country and 
the present aspirations of its people. 


THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF DEATH 

By Swami Abhedananda 


Tiie Greatest Problem 
in the World 

In this age of commercialism and 
materialism few people think about 
death. They are rather afraid of it. 
They do not care to think what will 
happen after death either. They would 
rather live in this world, enjoy all the 
pleasures of life, make the best use of 
everything, and make a will, insure 
their life, or save a little money to pay 
the funeral expenses, and go on living. 
Out of the two thousand millions of 
people who inhabit this little planet, 
earth, forty millions of human bodies 
are disposed of every year, and a mil- 
lion tons of human flesh, bones and 
blood are thrown away as waste 
matter, as useless thing and are allowed 
to return to their elementary states. 
During the last war in Europe many 
millions of people were killed and were 
destroyed. Some of them were blown 
into atoms. But we do not think of 
that horrible scene. We have almost 
forgotten it, and we do not think for a 
moment that we shall die. Wc go on 
living and doing the same things as 
we did before. Our interest is not in 
solving the problem of death, although 
it is the greatest mystery in the world, 
ft is as mysterious as the coming of 
life on this plane. But still we do not 


think much about it. Even the Chris- 
tian Churches do not take such a lively 
interest in this problem of death to-day, 
as they did in the last century. They 
would rather busy themselves with 
questions — social, educational, and es- 
pecially political problems of the day. 
The medicine-men of this age do not 
solve the problem of death, although 
hundreds are dying in their hands every 
year. They gather all the things that 
they can, and their ideal is to enjoy the 
pleasures of life, to make the best of 
their opportunity. 

In the Mahabharata, the most ancient 
epic of the Hindus, wc read a prize 
question that was asked to different 
great men of ancient times : “What is 
the most wonderful thing in the 
world?” Various answers were given, 
but they were not satisfactory. The 
answer which Yudhishthira gave was 
accepted, and his answer was this : 
“Every day, and day after day, animals 
and human beings are passing out of 
life, but we do not think of death; 
we think that we shall never die. What 
can be more wonderful than this?” This 
answer was given nearly thirty-five 
centuries ago, but the same truth pre- 
vails to-day. We do not think of 
death, although we see every day dead 
bodies carried to the grave right under 
our eyes. 
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Mythology and Science on Death 

The mystery of death is not solved by 
mythology or mythological beliefs of 
ancient peoples which have been handed 
down to us through generations. The 
scriptures of the Jews, the Christians, 
the Parsees, and the Mohammedans do 
not explain what death is. But in some 
of these scriptures, we find that God 
commanded the first man to do certain 
things, not to eat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge; but when the man did eat 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, the Lord cursed him and 
his curse brought death in this world. 
We read in Genesis, Chapter II, verse 17, 
the Lord commanded, “Of all the trees 
of the garden thou mayest freely cat; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for 
in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” Of course, 
Adam did not die in the day when he 
was tempted and when he ate the fruit 
thereof, but he reaped the consequences 
afterwards and died later. This pas- 
sage shows that at first God did not in- 
tend that man should die, but the death 
came to the world through the evil in- 
fluence of Satan, the devil. It was 
Satan who brought death into this 
world. In fact, the curse was the cause, 
but the curse was brought about by the 
evil influence of the devil. Those who 
believe in this, that death was caused 
or brought about by Satan, do not care 
to think further about it. They leave 
this question as settled, and naturally 
they do other things and do not try to 
solve the problem. They think that, 
if it be the curse of God, it is an in- 
evitable end of life, let us be satisfied 
with it. 

Scientific researches, however, toward 
tracing the causes of death have 
brought out many truths and many 
laws which were unknown to the 


writers of Genesis and other scriptures 
of different nations. The orthodox 
science, or the materialistic science, as 
it is known to us, which denies the 
existence of the soul as an entity, and 
also denies the existence of mind, or 
life, or intelligence, as distinct from the 
results of matter and material particles 
governed by physical forces and che- 
mical actions, says that death is nothing 
but the cessation of life, an inevitable 
end which all beings come to. The 
scientists do not explain it elaborately 
because they do not know much about 
it. Still they try to explain that when 
the vital parts of the body wear out in 
this machine, then naturally the whole 
of the machine must stop. The vital 
parts are regarded as the heart, the 
lungs and the brain. When any of these 
vital centres is worn out, or injured by 
disease or accident, then naturally the 
whole machinery of the body stops. 

But here a question may arise, “Docs 
the death of the conscious life imply the 
death of the life of the organs?” That 
is a very difficult question to answer. 
Or, in other words, when a person is 
dead, does it mean that the organs are 
dead also ? On the contrary, science tells 
us, that the organs do not die imme- 
diately after the death of the body or 
the conscious life. For instance, if a 
chicken’s head be cut off and its heart 
taken out and watched, it will continue 
to live for a long time after the death 
of the chicken. In fact, in the Rocke- 
feller Institute, there is a heart of a 
chicken that has been kept for eight 
years, and it is still going, doing normal 
action. That shows that the organs 
have their independent life which may 
continue to live even after the conscious 
life of the individual is dead. In the 
same manner, it can be shown that the 
cells and tissues have their own life. 
They do not die, but they live for a long 
time after the death of the conscious life. 
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Modern science tells us that there are 
two kinds of death. One is the death 
of the conscious life; the other is the 
death of the organic and the cellular 
life, which is called somatic life. One 
does not depend upon the other. In 
fact, the life continues to exist, depend- 
ing upon the natural process of the vital 
force which is known as the life force. 
But this materialistic science does not 
explain how it is that the organs, the 
cells and the tissues continue to live; 
because it denies the existence of a vital 
energy or vital force as distinct from 
all other known forces of nature. On 
the other hand, it considers that this 
vital force is a result of the chemical 
actions of the atoms and molecules of 
the organism, and therefore, it cannot 
explain any further. 

Professor Charles Minot, of Harvard 
Medical School, writes, in his book 
entitled Old age , Growth and Death : 

“Differentiation leads, as its inevi- 
table conclusion, to death. Death is the 
price we arc compelled to pay for our 
organization, for the differentiation 
which exists in us. Death of the whole 
comes, as we now know, whenever 
some essential part of the body 
gives way. Sometimes one, sometimes 
another, perhaps the brain, perhaps the 
heart, perhaps one of the other internal 
organs, may be the first in which the 
change of cytomorphosis goes so far 
that it can no longer perform its share 
of work, and failing, brings about the 
failure of the whole. 

This is the scientific view of death. 
It leaves death with all its mystery, 
with all its sacredness. We are not in 
the least able, at the present time, to 
say what life is; still less, perhaps, 
what death is.” 

Causes and Signs of Death 

Thus by studying the materialistic 
science, we do not gain a very clear 


idea of what death really means. But 
science goes on trying to trace the 
causes of death, and describes the signs 
of death. Science tells us that the 
actual signs of death are very difficult 
to find. The so-called popular signs of 
death, like the stoppage of the heart- 
beat, stoppage of the pulse or respira- 
tion, are not the actual signs of death, 
because there have been hundreds of 
cases where the heart-beat stopped and 
the respiration stopped, and yet after 
some time they were revived. The 
hear-beat might stop for many hours, 
even for days, and then it can be 
revived. Respiration might stop for 
a long time ; in fact, science has record- 
ed many cases of suspended animation, 
where the respiration and the heart-beat 
stopped for forty-eight hours in the 
least. But there have been other cases 
where men have been buried alive in 
a hermetically sealed box for forty days, 
and afterwards they were taken out and 
revived. They lived, they married, 
and enjoyed all the blessings of life 
afterwards. It is very difficult to say 
which would be the proper or the final 
sign of death. The science tells us that 
the decomposition and putrefaction are 
the only final signs of death, and no- 
thing else. And that shows that 
people might be buried prematurely. 
There have been many cases of pre- 
mature burial recorded in the medical 
journals of the world every year. And 
for that reason, some of the countries 
in Europe have passed a law that no 
one should be buried immediately after 
death, until decomposition sets in. 
Because it is a very serious thing to 
bury living beings. There have been 
cases of many prematurely killed by 
putting them into the coffin and bury- 
ing it under the ground. 

As premature burial is objectionable, 
so premature embalming is objection- 
able. Embalmers have killed many 
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before they really died. They might 
have been revived and might have lived 
for a long time. Because it is a proven 
fact to-day, that when the person is 
considered as dead, he might be in a 
trance, in a state of catalepsy or in a 
state of ecstasy. 

Trance, catalepsy and ecstasy are 
conditions which resemble death. The 
outward signs are similar. But what 
happens to the soul? Science does not 
know, because it denies the existence 
of a soul. A person might go into a 
state of trance and remain in that state 
for hours. There are persons who can 
stop the heart-beat by their will. I 
knew a Hindu Yogi who came to 
America a few years ago, and who, in 
New York, went through all the medical 
tests to prove that he could stop his 
heart-beat at his will. The medical 
practitioners were all dumbfounded, 
and questioned how he could do it. 
It is possible, because it obeys the will 
of the individual. The individual will 
commands and directs the organic 
functions. But materialistic science 
cannot explain this, how it is possible, 
through the known laws that are accept- 
ed by these scientific thinkers. 

The old Babylonian method of 
embalming the body and burying the 
dead, which has been handed down to 
us from pre-Christian era, — and which 
is practised to-day in all the civilized 
countries, is based upon the supersti- 
tious belief that the body will eventually 
rise and go to heaven. But after the 
decomposition sets in, and the body is 
gone, what will rise? Science shows 
that it is an absolute impossibility for 
the body to rise or go to heaven. Still 
some people cling to that old belief, 
and think that their friends and rela- 
tives will eventually arise and go to 
heaven with their physical bodies. But 
the best method of disposing of the dead 
body is the method of cremation, be- 


cause it is sanitary. I mean, it is the 
best method from the standpoint of 
health as well as from the standpoint 
of safety for the living beings. Why 
should we have so many dead bodies 
going through the process of decomposi- 
tion around us ? It is better to get rid 
of them and let them go to their ele- 
mentary conditions. This cremation 
has been practised in India from very 
ancient times; in fact, in the Vedas 
we find that cremation was regarded 
as the best method. But among other 
nations, burial or mummification was 
regarded as the best method. As I 
have already said, their idea was to 
keep the body intact for a long time 
because the soul will eventually come 
back to the body. The Egyptians also 
had that kind of belief. They believed 
that if the physical body were kept 
intact and not mutilated, then the soul 
would eventually come back to dwell 
in that body ; whereas if any part of the 
physical body was mutilated, that 
part of the double or soul, would also 
be mutilated. They believed in a 
“double,” — a “double” is exactly of 
the same shape and same form as the 
physical body. In India we find that 
the Hindus have a belief in the exis- 
tence of a double, but it was not 
dependent upon the gross physical 
body. They have a philosophy alto- 
gether different from that of the 
Egyptians and other nations of ancient 
times. They believe that this “double” 
might leave the body and continue to 
live even when this gross physical body 
is destroyed through the process of 
cremation which they even now regard 
as the most sanitary method of dis- 
posing of the dead body. 


Mind as a Factor in the Cases 
of Death 

Then there is another class of 
scientific thinkers who are a little more 
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advanced than the orthodox scientists. 
They hold that “mind” is a factor in 
the cases of disease and death. They 
do not deny the existence of mind or 
intelligence or consciousness, nor do 
they believe that the mind, intelligence 
and consciousness are the results of the 
chemical actions of the atoms and mole- 
cules of the organism. On the contrary, 
they hold the belief that the source 
of consciousness and mind arc indestruc- 
tible. So is also life. Life is indes- 
tructible. They regard that life-force 
(Prana) is not the result of chemical 
actions. It is not the same as electri- 
city or any other force that is known 
to the orthodox science, but it is dis- 
tinct and separate. They give the 
cases where mind can bring death 
through extreme emotions. Some of 
the functions of the mind, which we 
call passions, will create disease and 
death. 

Dr. John Hunter, a noted psycho- 
logist, was a genius of extraordinary 
nature. He was a scientist, but he 
believed in the power of the mind, and 
yet he had very little control over his 
passions. He could not control anger. 
Once he had extreme anger as the result 
of a slight provocation, and through 
that extreme anger, he instantly fell 
dead. There is a historical record 
that anger kills the person instantly. 
The French physician, Tour telle, wit- 
nessed two women who died of extreme 
anger. Extreme anger will produce the 
stoppage of the heart-action and poison 
the whole system. As extreme anger 
will kill persons, a slight expression of 
anger, anger of a milder form, will bring 
diseases of the worst kind. In fact, 
when a mother nurses the baby while 
she is in that state of anger, she feeds 
the baby with poison, and that poison 
works and creates all kinds of trouble 
in the baby’s system. It is a scientific 
fact to-day 
5 


As anger is dangerous and it is a des- 
tructive force which creates a havoc in 
the system, so is fear. Now, the 
ordinary expression that we are fright- 
ened to death has some meaning. 
Extreme fear will bring on death, will 
stop the heart-action, and the lungs also 
will stop, and simultaneously other 
organs too. Then there arc other 
passions, hatred and grief. Grief will 
produce a havoc in the system. These 
are all recorded facts. When there have 
been cases of disease and death through 
extreme hatred and grief, how can we 
deny the power of the mind? If mind 
and mental states can produce such 
effects upon the physical body and bring 
premature death, how can we deny the 
existence of mind as the most powerful 
thing that we possess ? Therefore these 
scientists, who are advanced thinkers 
and not bigoted, like the orthodox 
materialists, regard mind as the most 
wonderful force that is working through 
this physical body. 

There arc cases of counterfeits of 
death, even in the lower animals. 
There are some of the insects which 
would feign death. The fox, when he 
is pursued by an enemy and when he 
does not know how to escape, lies 
flat on the ground and feigns dead, 
and remains in that state for some 
time. There are other animals which 
would even become stiff and the rigor 
viortis of death will be perceptible in 
the physical body of the animal. It 
can be produced by the mind. And 
this counterfeit of death may be caused 
by different things, such as intoxica- 
tion, apoplexy, heart-trouble, and so 
on. Thus it shows that mind can 
produce these things under those con- 
ditions — the signs of death — and there- 
fore these advanced thinkers and 
scientists consider that death can be 
brought about by the power of the 
mind. And they regard that this 
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ordinary state which we call death is 
caused by that self-conscious, living 
force, which is working through the 
organs; when that self-conscious, living 
force is detached, then it produces 
death. In fact, the self-conscious, 
living soul has vital energy or life-force 
(Prana) and mind with it. Mind is 
inseparable from the life force or vital 
energy. But the mind cannot work 
unless it has an instrument. Therefore, 
it manufactures the instrument of the 
physical body. It draws from the 
surrounding environments atoms, mole- 
cules or particles of matter and charges 
them with the life-force or the vibra- 
tions of Prana ; and when the vibrations 
of life-force are weak, and are not up 
to the standard of the conditions of 
life, then the living soul, or the self- 
conscious mind tries to raise those 
vibrations of the cellular structure up 
to the standard by making all efforts, 
and if it fails to raise the standard of 
vibration of the cells and tissues, then 
there is the death of the whole. The 
whole machinery dies. 

Mind and Prana 

Thus we see that there are two prin- 
cipal factors in the body, the one is 
mind and the other is the vibration of 
Prana or the vibratory state of cells 
and tissues of the body ; but the vibra- 
tory state of the cells and tissues is 
governed by the mind. Mind is the 
creator. It is the manipulator. It is 
the organizer. It is the director of all 
the organic functions. The organs 
might go on vibrating in their own 
way, but that would not be the 
standard of life. There must be co- 
ordination. The heart-action must 
correspond in a certain way with the 
action of the lungs, and all this intri- 
cate mechanism must be all adjusted 
in such a way that one helps the other. 


Otherwise, there would be no life. If 
one screw is loose anywhere, that screw 
must be tightened ; otherwise the 
machine would not work. And who 
tightens this screw? It is the indivi- 
dual self-conscious life-force, which is 
called, in ordinary terms, the living 
soul. Living soul means the self- 
conscious individualized, life-force with 
the sense of “I”; and that sense of 
“I” holds them together. I am this 
body. I am Mr. so-and-so. This sense 
of “I” holds all together, unifies them, 
and makes the separate parts vibrate 
and produce a perfect harmony, and 
that harmony is life. As in an orches- 
tra there might be a hundred instru- 
ments, and if each instrument goes on 
playing in its own way without follow- 
ing the direction of its conductor it will 
produce no harmony but discord ; 
similarly, if the organs of the body go 
on beating in their own way, without 
producing any harmony, without having 
any co-ordination, without being direct- 
ed by their conductor then it is useless. 
Who is the conductor of the organs? 
Who is the director ? The orthodox 
science does not see that director, but 
this advanced science tells us that there 
is a director, and this director has 
the absolute control over the whole 
organism. He is the living soul. At 
the time of death he disconnects himself 
from the organs and leaves the body. 

In cases of trance, catalepsy and 
ecstasy, this living soul leaves the 
body, but the connection is not entirely 
cut off. There still remains some kind 
of connection. It is like the umbilical 
cord of a new-born babe which holds 
this entity as connected with the 
physical body. Therefore the physical 
body can be revived; but when the 
connection is entirely cut off, the body 
cannot be revived. Then it is called 
death. That is the difference. This 
difference very few people understand. 
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But this living soul which goes out of 
the body at the time of death can be 
photographed. And the most delicate, 
sensitive instruments have been used to 
weigh the body, just before death and 
immediately after death, and making 
all allowances for the gases that 
escape, it has been found that the sub- 
stance which passes out of the body 
at the time of death has a definite 
weight of about half an ounce or three- 
quarters of an ounce. 

This fine substance that emanates 
from the body at the time of death has 
a luminosity, and this luminous subs- 
tance is photographed, and can be seen 
by the psychic, as passing out of the 
body. The whole body becomes en- 
shrouded with a kind of luminous mist. 
I remember the case of a girl, whose 
brother died in Los Angeles, some years 
ago. I heard it from her mother. At 
the deathbed of her mother the young 
girl said : “Mamma, mamma, see, 
there is a mist around his body, what 
is it?” But the mother could not see 
it. She said, it comes out of the body. 
Scientists have taken up that subject 
in Europe and are experimenting on 
this emanation. They call it “Ectop- 
lasm.” It is a vapour-like substance, 
but it has no particular form. It is 
like a cloud, but it can take a shape 
or a form, and can be photographed. 
What substance it is, they do not know ; 
but they cannot deny its existence. 

Our human bodies are emanating 
that substance all the time. It can 
be seen especially at the time when 
there is a medium in a trance-like con- 
dition. The materializing mediums 
emanate that very strongly. I have 
seen it in stances, and in private seances 
when there was no professional medium 
at all. I have handled it, touched it. 
There is no particular feeling when we 
feel “Ectoplasm.” It cannot be des- 
cribed. But when it takes a definite 
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shape, then it becomes almost like 
solid, like flesh of our own body. It 
can take any form. 

At the time of death, all these vital 
forces that are governing the different 
organs, become concentrated and cen- 
tralized into one point, before it leaves 
the body, and then wc find the dying 
person’s sight becomes dim, and the 
sensations of the body become faint, 
and gradually the whole body is going 
through a transformation. And in this 
transformation there arc cases where 
the psychic powers of the individual 
manifest. Some of the dying persons 
develop clairvoyance and clairaudience. 
They can appear just at the time of 
death, either before or immediately 
after, to distant friends, in the form 
of an apparition, and they can give 
their messages. Such cases have been 
recorded by the scientists. The French 
Astronomer Camille Flammarion had 
written a book entitled The Unknown 
on that subject, by gathering all the 
authentic reports made under the test 
conditions in different families, which 
describe the experiences of different 
people immediately at the time of death 
or after death. Fifteen hundred such 
records were gathered, and afterwards 
he selected quite a few out of them 
which were absolutely authentic, and 
published them in this book. Now, 
these records show that there is some- 
thing which is not the result of the 
physical body. This “Ectoplasm” is a 
substance which contains finer matter 
in vibration, and this finer matter forms 
the under-garment of the soul, and the 
gross physical body is the outer 
garment. So, wc have two bodies, the 
gross physical body and this finer or 
ethereal body, which exists in each one 
of us. We may not feel it at present, 
because our sight and senses are look- 
ing for the gross, material, tangible 
objects. But it does not become tan- 
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gible until it is brought down to the 
plane of our senses. The plane of our 
senses depends upon a certain degree 
of vibration. We can see light when 
the vibration of light is within the 
range of our vision. From red to violet 
our eyes can see, but if there be less 
vibrations than the red, we do not see 
it. In order to become visible it must 
vibrate in a certain way so that our 
organs might catch. Just like sound. 
There are sounds which we do not hear 
at all, because our organ of hearing is 
imperfect. Similarly the ethereal body 
cannot be seen until it is brought with- 
in the range of our vision by a process 
which is called materialization. It is a 
process which brings the finer matter, 
which is vibrating at a high rate, into 
a lower rate of vibration, so that we 
can catch it, or get a glimpse of it. 

Verdict of the Vedanta 

The Vedanta Philosophy is in perfect 
harmony with the conclusions of this 
latter kind of advanced scientists who 
hold that mind and the living soul are 
distinct factors in creating disease, 
bringing on death, and manufacturing 
the physical body. These ideas we find 
in the Vedanta Philosophy, which is the 
oldest system of philosophy in this 
world. The truth never grows old. 
The truth that was discovered five 
thousand years ago is the same truth 
to-day, even if it be re-discovered by 
the Modern scientists. For we must 
remember that truth is one. There is 
only one condition which can be abso- 
lutely true. The others are imitations 
of truth. That absolute truth might 
have been discovered ages before, but 
because of the time, the truth does not 
change. It is the eternal truth. There- 
fore we find that this finer body which 
I have just described is called in 
Vedanta the “subtle body,” which is 


the under-garment of the soul, and the 
gross physical body is the outer 
garment. When the soul has perform- 
ed certain functions and has enjoyed 
certain pleasures, and has fulfilled 
certain desires it finds that this gross 
physical body is no longer of any use, 
and it does not work right. Then the 
living soul leaves the gross body and 
manufactures another. Just as you 
have run a motor-machine for two 
years, and after two years you find 
that the parts are worn out and that it 
has done its service, then you leave it 
and get another. That is exactly what 
the living soul does. You cannot blame 
the soul for doing that. Because the 
body is the instrument through which 
the soul must manifest its powers, gain 
experiences, learn the lessons and gather 
knowledge. In this way, the living soul 
is progressing in the process of evolu- 
tion, rising from a lower to a higher 
state, and fulfilling its mission at every 
step of manifestation. 

This idea of life will explain the 
mystery of death. Death is no longer 
mysterious when we know that there is 
an entity which has manufactured this 
instrument and which is dwelling in it, 
and which leaves it when the time 
comes. So death does not mean the 
annihilation of anything, or destruction, 
or reduction into nothingness of any- 
thing; but it means disintegration. It 
means that the instrument which has 
served its purpose must be thrown away, 
and another instrument must be rebuilt, 
out of the same material, perhaps. 
Who can tell that the atoms and mole- 
cules which made up the body of 
Cleopatra thousands of years ago are 
not used in the bodies of living beings 
to-day? The same atoms and mole- 
cules that are buried in the dead bodies, 
have been dissolved and taken up by 
the vegetable life, have reappeared in 
the forms of plants or cereals, and we 
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might be eating them and taking them 
in again, and they are forming parts of 
our own body. So, it is a revolution. 
Nothing is destroyed. The atoms and 
molecules go into one body, get out, 
and enter into another body. And in 
this continuous process of life and its 
manifestations, of evolution and in- 
volution, the living soul is the master. 
That living soul has no death. Where 
will it go if it were destroyed ? Do you 
think it could go into nothingness ? No, 
it is impossible. Science tells us that 
which has existed once, will continue 
to exist forever. But the physical form 
of the body will go. It has no exist- 
ence. It is constantly changing. The 
form that you had when you were a 
little baby is gone. The form that you 
had yesterday you have not got to-day. 
The form that you have this minute, 
you will not have it next minute. It 
is a continuous influx and reflux of 
matter. It is just like a whirlpool. 
The particles of matter are revolving 
and keeping up the shape according to 
the type that you have manufactured, 
so that there would be an identity. 

Now, in this vortex of the particles 
of matter which are constantly in 
motion, there is something that is cons- 
tant and unchangeable within us. That 
is our consciousness. If you ever see 
your own hand or any part of the body 
through X-ray, you will find like a 
revelation that your body consists of 
finer particles of mist-like matter, 
which are hanging around the outline 
of the bones. The gross physical body 
which appears as solid is not at all solid. 
It is just like a cloud, and we think it 
is solid only under certain conditions. 
At the time of death, the soul leaves 
this plane and enters into another plane 
of consciousness, which may be called 


another dimension. We are now living 
in three dimensions. There is another 
dimension where the sense-objects do 
not exist at all. It is beyond the 
limitations of our physical body. Even 
the motion of the earth and of the 
planetary systems do not exist there. 
We cannot imagine such a state unless 
we get a glimpse of that other dimen- 
sion. It is called the fourth dimension. 
Where does the human soul go? It 
does not go anywhere after death. It 
remains in the fourth dimension and 
cuts off all connections with the physi- 
cal world of three dimensions. The 
third and fourth dimensions are related 
to each other just like a wheel within a 
wheel. We know, through the study of 
science, that the cells of the body are 
constantly moving. But do we feel 
that motion? Are we conscious of it? 
No ! When we sit still, we are enjoy- 
ing that quiet, but there is a constant 
motion going on within our system, 
which wc are not conscious of. So, the 
departed soul is not conscious of the 
changes and conditions of the gross 
physical body. 

So, our bodies arc nothing but the 
instruments, the garments of the soul. 
Therefore Vedanta tells us that when 
a person dies, he is not really dead, but 
death means a change, change from one 
state of consciousness into another state 
of consciousness, and the soul throws 
away the gross physical body at the 
time of death just as wc throw away 
our old worn-out garments. This idea 
is beautifully expressed in the Bhagavad 
Gita : “As we throw away our old 
worn-out garments and put on new 
ones, so the living soul, after using the 
body which is the gross physical 
garment, throws it away when it is worn 
out, and manufactures a new one.” 



LEGENDS 

By Nicholas Roerich 
(Address to the Youth) 


Prof. Zelinski of the Warsaw Univer- 
sity came to the conclusion in his 
interesting work about the ancient 
myths that the heroes of these myths 
are not only legendary figures, but 
really existed. To the very same con- 
clusion came also many other authors, 
thus overthrowing the materialistic 
direction of the past century, which 
sometimes even tried to prove that even 
historical figures were also but myths. 
Thus the French scholar Scnard tried 
to prove that Buddha never existed and 
was nothing else but a solar myth. 
Likewise attempts were made to deny 
even the existence of Christ overlooking 
that we have proofs very close to the 
epoch of His existence and besides 
there was also found the Roman ins- 
cription with the edict against the first 
Christians in Syria, so very close to the 
time of the great manifestation. In 
this fight between those who acknow- 
ledge and those who deny, is evident 
a trait of universal psychology. In this 
it is instructive to see how the deny- 
ing ones are gradually defeated and 
those defending heroism, truth and 
reality find support in the very facts 
themselves. 

Besides, those who appeared as 
dreamers about heroes and myths, 
suddenly appear as realists, whereas the 
denying sceptics gradually occupy the 
places of dreamers who trusted slander 
or a counterfeited source. Thus, slowly 
but certainly the wheel of evolution 
turns, carrying with it the revelation 
of the forgotten truth. 

Let us look back and see how quickly 


and easily humanity foTgets even the 
recent events and personalities. Only 
recently such personalities as Para- 
celsus, Thomas Vaughan were listed in 
Encyclopedias even as impostors. But 
then the just have assumed to read 
their works and found instead of 
the proclaimed charlatans, profound 
scholars from whose discoveries huma- 
nity benefited. I remember how in my 
childhood I was fascinated with the book 
by Gaston Tissandier The Martyrs of 
Science . Those who perished as a holo- 
caust, in tortures and on the scaffold 
are regarded now as great scientists. 
But the false scepticism continues its 
work and instead of those martyrs it 
hastens to create different ones in order 
thus in a sure way to honour them by 
monuments and celebrations. 

For the last years a social manifesta- 
tion is obvious which sometimes gives 
us the hope that perhaps even the time 
is at hand when the harmful negation 
will be bridled and will occupy its 
deserved place. 

People became desirous to read 
biographies. Truly even here the 
sceptics try not to give in. They will 
tell you with a shrug of their 
shoulders, “How can we be sure about 
the true impulses of the actions of the 
portrayed personalities? or “How can 
we be certain what were the casualities 
which created the events which mark- 
ed the life of the portrayed heroes ?” 
or “How can we be certain of the non- 
partiality of the biographer ?” 

Let these remarks even be true to a 
certain extent. Let us allot, a certain 
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part to the personal mood of the 
biographer. But nevertheless , the 
collection of historical documents offers 
us just the same milestones of true 
reality. Likewise up till recently were 
chronicles considered to be inadequate 
documents not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. But a detailed study of 
documents and finds contemporary to 
these chronicles have shown that chro- 
nicles deserve much more esteem than 
it usually was supposed. Certainly one 
has also to hope that humanity will not 
neglect entire centuries before paying 
attention to outstanding manifesta- 
tions. 

Reading biographies, humanity will 
learn also to write them. Of course it 
is erroneous to think that heroes could 
be attributed only to antiquity. The 
synthesis of our era will likewise 
crystallize its heroes and we may hope 
that the holocausts, prisons and execu- 
tions will cease to be the attributes of 
these great souls. 

Having ascertained that the gods of 
antiquity were heroic personalities im- 
printed upon the memory of the 
peoples, we shall affirm ourselves in the 
knowledge that in our days individua- 
lity and personality are likewise laying 
their hand upon the rudder of humanity. 
Ascertaining the existence of such per- 
sonalities, we shall learn as did the 
ancients, to accompany them by a 
positive rendering of their lives. We 
must not forget that in future these 
life-descriptions shall reach the schools 
as torches of history. Hence let our 
youth not only like to read biographies, 
but also learn to write them or rather 
to discern which of the manifestations 
of their contemporaries shall become 
history. 

Reading legends the youth shall also 
learn to dream. And this is a great 
capacity, to know how to dream filling 
one’s heart with the best fires. With 


these fires of the heart the youth will 
learn also to discriminate where is the 
truth. No calculations shall provide 
the truth — it is but the language of the 
heart which knows where this great 
truth abides, which in spite of all leads 
humanity upward. 

Legends, are they not the collection 
ot best flowers? About the small, the 
insignificant, humanity does not create 
legends. Often even in seemingly 
negative legends is contained a great 
part of reverence to power. In any 
case, each legend contains something 
unusual. And does not this unusual- 
ness lead us beyond the twilight of 
the mechanical standard. With this 
machine-like standard, evolution is not 
built. But the legend which liberates 
us beyond the limits of the everyday’s 
oppressing routine refreshes our trend 
of thoughts and permits to merge into 
new depths of knowledge with an 
eternally unextinguishable youthful 
ardour. 

Ask a great mathematician, a great 
physicist, a great biologist, a great 
astronomer, whether he knows to 
dream ? I do not even mention artists, 
musicians, poets, for their entire being 
is composed out of the capacity to 
dream. And a great scientist when 
truly great and when not confused by 
the presence of a witness, will tell you 
how beautifully he knows to soar in 
dreams and how many of his dis- 
coveries have at their foundation not 
only calculations but exactly a dream. 

We have remembered then that 
legends arc not abstraction, but usually 
reality itself. We also remembered 
that dreams are not signs of illiteracy 
but are qualifications of refined souls. 
Let us then encourage in our youth the 
striving to the calling and creative 
legend and together with the youth 
remaining young pay tribute to the 
dream as to the leading and uplifting 
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medium of our regeneration and per- 
fection. 

Striving, Hierarchy, Infinity and 
Beauty — only under these milestones we 
progress indisputably. Everything of 
which consists the activity of our 
Societies must be applied in life 
immediately. Paying tribute to the 


dream we shall not become “dreamers.” 

Let it be the dream of a Creator. In 
this dream will be no intoxication, nor 
vascillation but the immutable know- 
ledge gathered in the depths of our 
spirit. And first of all we shall re- 
member that the word “Culture” 
signifies Cult-Ur, — cult of Light. 


CHILD-GARDEN SCHOOLS FOR INDIA 

By Sister Nxvedita 


The main idea of the Kindergarten 
system, as this was formulated and 
arranged by Frobcl, early in the nine- 
teenth century, lies in the two-fold prin- 
ciple enumerated by Pcstalozzi : Know- 
ledge comes by sensation , abstract 
thought by concrete experience ; and 
the child in its development follows the 
race. These two conceptions, working 
together, account for the manifold toys 
and occupations included in the Kinder- 
garten, and account also for the not 
less interesting and important feature 
of the Kindergarten game. Behind both 
principles alike, lies the perception of a 
deeper truth still, namely that educa- 
tion is to be determined by the nature 
of the educated, rather than by the 
thing taught. 

To be initiated into child-study, to 
be enabled to observe the child for him- 
self, is a more valuable accomplishment 
to the teacher than any of the special 
subjects in which lie may be proficient. 

Like all great psychological dis- 
coveries, Frobcl ’s theory of education 
seeks continually for new expression. 
It is never to be considered as fixed or 
identified with its outer form. 

The discoverer was himself a German, 
and local characteristics have adhered 


in a peculiar degree to his creation. The 
German Kindergarten was built up by 
observation of the German play of 
German children. It was equipped 
with German materials impressed with 
German taste. It expresses a German 
mode of thought, and in some respects 
bears the stamp and limitations of the 
age which gave it birth. If we are 
ever to have an Indian Kindergarten, 
all these elements must be correspond- 
ingly Indianised. It must be the result 
of the observation of Indian childhood, 
and must reflect Indian life and express 
Indian ideals. 

Before such a system can come into 
being, however, wc must be in a posi- 
tion to grasp the main outlines of the 
Kindergarten, or ehild-garden-school, as 
it is known in Europe, and to deduce 
from these the principles that are essen- 
tial and universal in their application. 
For this, nothing could be more neces- 
sary than a brief synopsis of the Kinder- 
garten as it stands. 

Frobel saw that the play of children 
was full of significance. By it the child 
enters into relationships with the exter- 
nal world and with his fellows, which in 
their totality, will constitute his charac- 
ter and personality. By play, again, 
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the young animal begins the process of 
acquiring knowledge of the world about 
him. 

And by play, finally, with its appa- 
rently aimless movements, he gains con- 
trol over his own body, and finally be- 
comes skilled in its use and direction. 
There is thus nothing, in the whole life 
of a child, which affords so much edu- 
cational capital as the spontaneous self- 
activity which we call play. Education 
is understood to be a development, a 
leading-out, from what is already at- 
tained to what is naturally attainable. 
If this is so, it follows that we can help 
no one to develop, unless we are first 
in full sympathy with his present stand- 
point. Hence Frobel’s effort to watch 
the play of children as it actually was, 
and make it the basis and starting- 
point of the intellectual processes, was 
strictly scientific. 

He found that various raw materials 
were universally beloved, — mud, sand, 
water, coloured chalks, beads, sticks, 
straw, string, paper, fibres of any sort, 
seeds, fruits, flowers, and a host of other 
substances were all, to the babies, as so 
many opportunities of delight. Neither 
Raphael nor Michael Angelo knew 
greater joy than the children, as Frobel 
watched them, found in their mud pies. 
Metaphorically speaking, he imported 
the mud into the schoolroom, and de- 
termined to bring with it the creative 
joy that of right belonged to it. The 
result was the tabulation of some 8 or 
10 processes, which were to be used for 
the initiation of education. In the 
Western plethora of manufactured ob- 
jects, it was easy to provide the school- 
room, further, with certain toys, which 
were found to have a stimulating effect 
on the mental energy of the children. 
But these were all characterised by the 
quality of calling forth activity. A 
Frobelian toy must always demand 
effort from the child, never represent 


labour accomplished by others for him- 
The one quality educates, the other 
pampers and spoils. 

First of these toys — which FrobeL 
named “Gifts” — was a box containing 
six coloured balls. To a young child,, 
as to a kitten, a ball is scarcely a thing- 
It is almost a person, almost a compa- 
nion. Intending his gift for very young 
children, Frobel gives it, in typical 
form, at the end of a string, and leaves 
it to be swung and waved and tossed, 
and played with in a thousand ways 
that will not mean losing it ! It is by 
way of extension and continuation of' 
this gift, however, that in the play- 
ground, or in the course of the game,, 
the child receives an indiarubber ball, 
and is taught to bounce and catch and 
through this, in accordance with the 
power of school and class, to organise 
and co-ordinate what would otherwise 
be merely aimless movements. The Ger- 
man logic in Frobel sometimes over- 
rides the motherly tact of the great edu- 
cator and he allows himself to be led by 
the subject, rather than by the child. 
This must account for the nature of his 
Gift II, which consists of a wooden ball, 
cylinder, and cube. In actual teaching 
this gift may be ignored. Gifts II to VI 
consist of boxes of wooden cubes and 
bricks for building. From there, the 
child learns the elements of number, of 
fractions, and of Geometry. They have 
a power of giving pleasure and develop- 
ing faculty which in the hands of a 
skilled teacher is little short of infinite. 
There is hardly any subject which they 
cannot be made to serve. The children 
will work with them for years, always 
finding in them something new, and 
never tiring of them. A box of thin 
coloured tiles, some square and others 
of various triangular shapes, constitutes 
Gift VII, and completes the series 
known as ‘The building gifts.’ This is 
used for still further elaboration of 
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geometrical ideas, and for pattern- 
making. 

These boxes of toys form the gifts 
proper. For the rest, Frobel supplies 
the child with raw materials which he is 
led to use in various more or less sugges- 
tive ways, and each of these is known 
as ‘an occupation.’ Paper is folded, or 
cut into definite shapes and patterns. 

Beads are threaded. Stitches are made 
with coloured threads on cards, by way 
of delighting the child with the ele- 
ments of sewing. Simple weaving is 


provided for, with paper or string. 
Drawing is attempted both with carbon 
and in colours. The programme sounds 
as trivial as may be, and its significance 
is derived, not from anything in itself, 
but entirely from its relation to the 
development of the child. 

There is a third department of the 
Kindergarten process, as thought out 
by Frobel, and this is the Kindergarten 
story and game. Frobel himself wrote 
the simple little collection of Mot he r- 
And-Child-Songs. 


RITUALISM : ITS FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 

By Prof. D. S. Sarma, M.A. 


I 

There is no religion without ritualism. 
All great religions of the world have 
their rituals. In fact ritualism is more 
indispensable to religion than even 
morality. For one thing, morality 
comes later than ritualism in the history 
of a religion. Some scholars say that 
even faith comes only after ritual. 
Whatever that may be, there is no 
doubt that we receive our first impres- 
sions of religion in our childhood 
through the rites and ceremonies that 
we witness. And there is no doubt also 
that a great many people in every 
country hardly get beyond the stage of 
rituals in religion. Ritual may be the 
husk of religion, but without the husk 
the seed will not grow. When the sower 
.goes out to sow, he takes paddy and not 
rice. He knows that, if the husk is re- 
moved, life goes out of the seed, and 
his sowing will be in vain. Thus 
ritualism has some vital functions 
assigned to it in religion. Let us closely 


examine them, and sec what ritualism 
can do for us, before we consider what 
it cannot do for us. 

Ritualism has first of all an important 
social function. Religion, like language, 
comes to us in our early years as a 
social product. It comes to us in the 
form of ritual with a meaning behind, 
just as language comes to us in the form 
of articulate sounds with *a meaning 
behind. Ritual is the body of faith, as 
sounds are the body of language. And 
it is ritual more than faith that binds 
together large masses of believers. We 
can sec the proof of this every day in 
the large congregations of worshippers 
that take part in a common ritual in a 
Hindu temple or a Catholic church or 
a Buddhist wham or a Mohammedan 
mosque. 

Ritualism has also a historical func- 
tion. It binds together not only the 
different units of society during a gene- 
ration but also the different generations 
of a race. It binds the present with the 
past and secures a visible continuity to 
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religion. Take for instance the in- 
junction that every pious Hindu once 
in his life should visit Benares and 
bathe in the Ganges and perform a 
Srdddha at Gaya, ' or the injunction 
that a Buddhist should once in his life 
visit the holy land and see the four 
sacred spots where Buddha was born, 
where he was illumined, where he taught 
his first sermon and where he attained 
Parinirvana. What great historical 
associations are conjured up in the mind 
of a pilgrim when he visits these famous 
places ! Last December when I visited 
Rrindaban, bathed in the Jumna and 
saw the white beds of sand where the 
Beloved of India once played on hfs 
flute, I could easily understand the 
overpowering emotions of Sri Chaitanya 
when he visited the place. Similarly 
a few days later when I went to 
Buddha-Gaya and saw the Bodhi tree 
and witnessed a troop of Tibetan women 
prostrating themselves there, T could 
understand what pilgrimage to India 
had meant to those Chinese pilgrims of 
whom we hear in history. Many an 
ancient rite becomes worth preserving if 
only for the sake of its historical asso- 
ciations, and for being a reminder of the 
unsophisticated childhood of our race. 

But the chief function of ritualism is 
determined by its symbolism. Most of 
the ritfes we perform are intented for 
visualising belief. Our gratitude and 
thankfulness to God is visualised by our 
offerings of grain and fruit on the altar. 
Our humble service to Him is visualised 
in the temple-worship, where God is 
treated as an earthly king and roused 
from his sleep in the morning and sent 
to bed at night with music. In Chris- 
tian ritual, fellowship with Christ is 
visualised by the Eucharist. In Middle 
Ages the Catholic church strove to drive 
home the mysteries of Christianity into 
the minds of the people by means of 
liturgical plays enacted in the church. 


These three functions of ritualism — 
social, historical and symbolic — which 
we have so far considered are objective 
in character. But ritual is cherished 
more often for its subjective influence 
than for its objective aim. Therefore 
let us examine what the subjective 
functions of ritualism are. 

Ritualism has an obvious psychologi- 
cal function of providing an outlet for 
religious emotion. Every emotion tries 
to seek an outlet in action. It finds its 
satisfaction in something that is done 
under its influence. Religious emotion 
too craves for expression, and it finds it 
in the prescribed ritual. The worship- 
per has the satisfaction, after going 
through a long ceremony, that he has 
done something with a holy purpose, 
that this act of his is different from his 
other secular acts and that it is a thing 
apart and sacred in character. 

Closely connected with this psycholo- 
gical function is the aesthetic function. 
Ritual satisfies not only our craving for 
expression of religious emotion, but also 
our sense of the beautiful. In all ages 
and all countries ritual and art have 
been closely connected together. Wit- 
ness the great temples of Southern India, 
the mosques in Agra and Delhi and the 
cathedrals of Europe. Beautiful places 
of worship, sacred vessels and sacred 
vestments connected with ritualism 
satisfy the aesthetic needs of the con- 
gregation and are accordingly encourag- 
ed by all great historical religions. 

Ritualism has also a moral function. 
In fact we may say that rituals are in- 
cipient morals. The numerous fasts and 
vigils, the numerous rules regarding 
eating and drinking which a complex 
ritualism enjoins are not without their 
disciplinary value. Almost every rite 
that we perform is a lesson in self- 
control. It is the first step in that long 
long process of the liberation of the 
spirit from the thraldom of the flesh, 
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which is the aim of all morality and 
religion. 

Finally the most important subjective 
function of ritualism is what may be 
called its mystical function. The heart 
of every true religion is a profound mys- 
tical experience. And one of the func- 
tions of ritualism is to suggest this ex- 
perience and create an atmosphere in 
which the soul would be predisposed to 
it. This is done by means of various 
ritual acts the symbolism of which we 
only dimly comprehend, by means of 
sacred formulas in an ancient, archaic 
language the meaning of which is only 
half perceived but the utterance of 
which thrills the heart with a vague sug- 
gestion, and by means of consecrated 
things — images, rosaries, vessels, lamps, 
etc., — which with their thousand asso- 
ciations with the religious mood take 
away the mind from what is familiar, 
worldly and vulgar. Here we have the 
subtlest of the functions of ritualism, the 
secret of its great influence. A wisely- 
planned and wisely-conducted ritual 
prepares the ground, creates the atmos- 
phere, suggests the mood and pre- 
disposes the mind so that the religious 
soul may easily detach itself from the 
world and contemplate on the Mystery 
of mysteries. 

Thus ritualism has very important 
subjective as well as objective functions 
— social, historical, symbolical, psycho- 
logical, aesthetic, moral and mystical — 
which short-sighted Puritanism will do 
well to consider carefully before it 
launches its attack. Families and com- 
munities which neglect the forms of 
institutional religion are likely to lose 
their religious spirit in a generation and 
be easily exposed to the attacks of 
other religions. A well-established 
ritualism is like a fort which protects a 
religious community from all disinte- 
grating forces from without. Even a 
soulless ritualism goes a great way in 


warding off the blows of an aggressive 
alien religion. The havoc committed by 
the enemies of Hinduism in its days of 
decline would have been far greater if 
its deep-set phalanx of rites and cere- 
monies had not afforded it protection. 

II 

But ritualism has its limitations and 
dangers. And it is time we turn our 
attention to these. 

In the history of the religious life of 
every man there comes a time when 
rituals cease to satisfy the heart and a 
higher way opens itself before the mind. 
Light and darkness are deemed the 
world’s eternal paths, says the Bhaga- 
van of the Gita. By the one we go 
never to return, by the other we go 
only to return. Happy is the man who 
comes to see that the path of ritualism, 
in spite of all its seductive beauties, its 
safeties and assurances, is the path of 
darkness which only the un-enlightened 
tread. Happy is he who, when he comes 
to the parting of ways, leaves the prim- 
rose path which takes one round and 
round endlessly and steps into the higher 
path — the path of light — which leads 
to the great Beyond from which there 
is no return. It is only when a man has 
gone considerably far on this path that 
he is entitled to look down and speak 
of the limitations of ritualism. And 
ritualists will do well Jo pay attention 
to criticism from above, as they will do 
well to treat with contempt any criti- 
cism from below from people who do 
not know what religion is. Let us 
therefore consider what great prophets 
and religious teachers have said protest- 
ing against the abuses of ritualism. For 
every great religion has its prophets as 
well as priests — its Upanishads as well 
as its Brahmanas, its Vedanta as well 
as its Mimamsa. 

An extensive ritual system, while en- 
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suring the existence of a religion, perpe- 
tuates only a low type of religion appeal- 
ing to the senses and crudely making 
concrete what should be abstract and 
spiritual. Every cultured and refined 
mind is often repelled by the para- 
phernalia of a popular religion with 
their low appeal. Directors of popular 
religion always defend these by saying 
that the masses require that kind of ap- 
peal. Well, our masses are not so 
ignorant as the priests make them out 
to be, just as our children are not so 
ignorant as the teachers make them out 
to be. And great temples are meant 
not only for the masses but also for the 
classes. If ritualism perpetuates a low 
type of religion in these places, the edu- 
cated classes which resort to them be- 
come spiritually starved and lose all 
faith in religion. This is really what is 
happening in all great pilgrim centres 
of our country. These places are mostly 
in the hands of uncultured, extortionate 
priesthood who occupy a much lower 
intellectual and moral level than many 
of the worshippers who go there. 

Again ritualism has always a tendency 
to make religion mechanical. When the 
same formulas are repeated, the same 
verses chanted and the same ceremonies 
gone through over and over again they 
are apt to lose their power of suggestion 
and become only tedious and boring. 
Many of us, I believe, set apart certain 
moments in the day for our religious 
exercises and go through them regular- 
ly. But I doubt whether they are really 
our most religious moments in the day. 
It is not when we are ‘saying our 
prayers’ that we are most religious, but 
when we have a great disappointment 
in life or when we receive a moral shock 
at the success of evil or when we arc 
plunged in sorrow owing to the loss of 
a dear one. So it is not enough that 
we have set moments for religious 
exercises. We have to adopt a general 


religious attitude to life. We should 
learn not only to say our prayers but 
also to pray. 

How ritualism makes religion mecha- 
nical is seen in what is called the 
Purdy anam of the Gita or the 
Ramayana. There is no doubt that 
the reading of a chapter of the Gita 
every morning before we begin the 
day’s work is greatly helpful to religious 
life. But when it is read by those who 
do not know Sanskrit and who think 
that the uttering of the Sanskrit Slokas 
is in itself a meritorious act and who 
never connect their reading with their 
life, we see within what miserably 
narrow limits ritualism could confine 
religion. 

Ritualism tends to make religion not 
only mechanical but also static. When 
belief changes, ritual also should change 
along with it. But any innovation in a 
well-established ritual is resented by 
people, so that in course of time a wide 
gulf is created between faith and ritual. 
This is what has actually happened in 
Hinduism. Most of our ritual represents 
an obsolete faith. It invokes the aid of 
many gods in whose existence we have 
ceased to believe. Hindu ritual is like 
English spelling — obsolete, chaotic, irra- 
tional, the incrustation of centuries. 
Just as in a progressive language spell- 
ing should follow pronunciation, or 
written idiom should follow spoken 
idiom, though at a respectable distance, 
so in a progressive religion ritual should 
follow faith, though at a respectable dis- 
tance. The printing press more or less 
fixed the English spelling in the 15th 
century according to the pronunciation 
of that time. In the succeeding cen- 
turies the pronunciation of the people 
has moved on but the spelling has re- 
mained where it was. Similarly our 
ritual was more or less fixed some 
centuries before the Christian era by 
our priesthood according to the faith of 
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those times. The faith has moved on, 
but the ritual remains where it was. 
So that there is a yawning gulf between 
the two. Here is plenty of work for 
those who have both religious zeal and 
scholarship. Our ritual is in great need 
of enlightened and cautious reform. It 
has to be simplified and rationalised, if 
the rising generation is to be rescued 
from loss of faith. It has to be brought 
nearer the actual faith of the people, if 
it is to exert a wholesome influence and 
play its legitimate part in religion. 

But the greatest danger of ritualism 
is that it leads to Pharisaism against 
which all great religious prophets have 
raised their indignant voice. When 
ritualism becomes strongly entrenched 
in an opulent priesthood who arc moral- 
ly depraved or who are absolutely heart- 
less and soulless and yet most puncti- 
lious with regard to rites and cere- 
monies, it becomes a horrible travesty 
of religion. We all know the terms in 
which Jesus addressed the Pharisees of 
his day. Even such a tolerant teacher 
as the author of the Gita pours out vials 
of wrath (in Chapters II and XVI) on 
those who make a parade of their adher- 
ence to the letter of the law and ignore 
the spirit. 

Lastly, ritualism with its great in- 
sistence on form is likely in modern 
times to stand in the way of a recogni- 
tion of unity of all religions. In the 
present century a systematic study of 
the lives of mystics and saints of all 
religions has convinced us that under- 
neath every religion there lies, like a 
steel frame, the common mystic path. 
The experience of every mystic passes 
through the same stages, encounters the 
same difficulties and reaches the same 
goal. The mystic path is generally 
divided everywhere into three sections — 
purification, illumination and union, 
corresponding to our Karma, Bhakti 
and Jnana. Every religion undertakes 


to give advice and guidance along this 
path. In the first stage we are required 
to cultivate virtue and purify ourselves 
by leading a spotless moral life. Every 
religion teaches this, but every religion 
has its own list of cardinal virtues, 
which determine its individual charac- 
ter. If Hinduism insists on Vairdgya 
and Ahimsdf Christianity insists on 
humility and love. It is all a question 
of emphasis. Similarly in the second 
stage every religion insists on the wor- 
ship of a Divine Form which would fill 
the worshipper’s mind with its luminous 
presence. One worships Rama, another 
Krishna, a third Buddha and a fourth 
Christ. It is a question of form here. 
In the third stage of union of the soul 
with God some religions insist on simi- 
larity and some on identity. It is large- 
ly a question of temperament here. If 
these facts are clearly recognized by all 
the followers of different religions, 
humanity will take a long step towards 
religious amity and peace and co-opera- 
tion against the common enemy — 
irrcligion. But if ritualism makes too 
large a claim for form and individuality 
and ignores the common spirit under- 
lying all forms, it becomes an obstacle 
to the religious peace of the world. 

Ill 

From what has been said above we 
are in a position to state what the ideal 
ritual of any religion should be. Of 
course, ideal ritual is, like an ideal 
language, an impossibility. We cannot 
superimpose on any historical religion 
an artificially perfect ritual any more 
than we can superimpose on any his- 
torical language an ideally perfect spell- 
ing or an ideally perfect grammar. 
Rituals, like grammatical forms, are 
natural growths. They cannot be 
thoroughly transformed, but they can 
be suitably modified by the process of 
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cutting and pruning. With this pre- 
caution, then, we may proceed to state 
that the ideal ritual is one which skil- 
fully combines some opposite qualities. 
It should be fairly transparent and at 
the same time remain somewhat mysti- 
cal. It should be progressive as well as 
traditional. It should be subjective as 
well as objective. And above all it 
should be as close to faith as possible. 
The ideal ritual never abrogates its 
functions, nor does it usurp those of the 
other elements in religion. Morality is 


no substitute for ritualism any more 
than ritualism can be a substitute for 
morality. The spheres of the two are 
distinct. If religion should be com- 
pared to human body, ritualism would 
be the feet, morality the hands, faith 
the heart and knowledge the head. The 
feet, of course, are the lowest members, 
but without them the figure cannot 
stand. Similarly, without ritualism 
religion cannot stand. But the feet can- 
not be the hands, much less can they 
be the heart or the head. 


A SOCIOLOGIST IS INTRODUCED TO 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA^ 

By Melvin J. Vincent 


“The ordinary leaders and members 
of the Western social order are widely 
proclaiming the superiority of Western 
civilization . They fail to study , either 
at all or with unprejudiced minds , the 
worthy points of Eastern development; 
they see chiefly its defects .” Emory S. 
Bogardus in Fundamentals of Social 
Psychology. 

“ Whereas , Occidental nations have 
used every effort to improve their 
material position , India has done 
differently. There , live the only men 
in the world , who , in the whole history 
of humanity never went beyond their 

1 For this introduction, I am indebted to 
Swami Prabhavananda of the Vedanta 
Society of Hollywood, California, to Romain 
Holland’s enlightening book, Prophets of 
the New India , the Life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
published by the Advaita Ashrama, 1925 ; 
and to an article by Swami Shivananda on 
Sri Ramakrishna, published in Prabuddha 
Bharata, March, 1930. I have also read with 
much profit, the brilliant article, My Master, 
by Swami Vivekananda, in Vol. IV, Com- 
plete Works of the Swami Vivekananda . 


frontiers to conquer any one , who never 
coveted that which belonged to any one 
else , whose only fault was that their 
lands were so fertile. ..and so tempted 
other nations to come and despoil them. 
They are contented to be despoiled , and 
to be called barbarians, and in return , 
they ivant to send to this world, visions 
of the supreme, to lay bare for the 
world the secrets of human nature, to 
rend the veil that conceals the true 
man....” — Swami Vivekananda in “My 
Master,” Works of Swami Vivekananda , 
Vol. IV. 

Doctor Charles A. Cooley, in his ad- 
mirable treatise entitled, Social Process, 
writes significantly : “I look with 
wonder and reverence upon the expres- 
sion of human nature in countless forms 
of art and aspiration. It seems to me 
that back of all this must be a greater 
life, high and glorious beyond my 
imagination, which is trying to work 
itself out through us.” And it is with 
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this attitude that I have come away 
from the study of the life of the golden 
saint of India, Sri Ramakrishna. For 
one who leaves the study of this most 
remarkable career must indeed be made 
of granite if he does not carry away 
with him the holy idea that back of this 
eventful life there has been that efful- 
gence of that greater Life, high and 
glorious beyond the scope of the ordi- 
nary Western imagination. 

In the minds of the most advanced 
socialized thinkers of the present day, 
there exists the fundamental notion that 
world unity is a necessity of the imme- 
diate future. To the sociologist, this 
need has been apparent for a very long 
time. He, like his brother, the physical 
scientist, is ever on the alert for that 
which shall harmonize, for that which 
shall bring order out of chaos. And he 
realizes full well that these must be a 
more full and complete understanding 
of the peoples of the world before any 
attempts at unification can be under- 
taken. lie is mindful of the great dyna- 
mic force inherent in religion, and he is 
cognizant of the fact that in order to 
comprehend the culture of a people, it 
is essential that their religious thought 
and beliefs be subjected to study and 
research. In their religious thought 
may be found the utilitarian key that 
will open the door to friendship and 
unity. The sociologist is further im- 
pressed by a religion which encompasses 
a social outlook ; that is, a religion 
which is based first, on Service to 
others, and not on individual salvation. 

What wonder then, that the socio- 
logist should become attracted to the 
teachings of a man who could say : 
“What ! First accumulation of money 
and then God ! And how great is their 
charity and kindness ! They will spend 
thousands of rupees in the marriage of 
their daughters, but the next-door 
neighbour may be starving with his 


family, and they feel constraint in 
giving him a handful of rice, — they have 
to think a lot before doing so ! When 
people are starving, they think, ‘Never 
mind, whether they live or die, it is of 
little consequence to me ! Let me and 
my family live well.* And they talk of 
kindness to all beings !” a 

It is, then, with an intensified in- 
terest that I have studied the religious 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
whose “soul animates modern India, 
and without an understanding of whose 
life, the spirit of modern India will re- 
main an enigma forever in the Western 
mind. For I believe that Romain Rol- 
land is right when he divines that a 
knowledge of this radiant soul with his 
message of a practical Love will afford 
a key to “human unity with God.” 4 
And it may not be amiss to insert at 
this point a message of thanks to Mr. 
Rolland for the presentation to Western 
readers of his inspirational treatise on 
the life of Sri Ramakrishna ; it is to be 
devoutly wished that his pregnant hope, 
“to bring the beating of that artery to 
the ears of fever-striken Europe... to wet 
its lips with the blood of immortality,” 5 
will be realized in the not distant 
future. A new understanding of India 
and its leaders is vital and full of mean- 
ing for the cause of world unity, and 
when the message of Sri Ramakrishna is 
understood in the West, a new evalua- 
tion will have been necessitated. 

Has Indian thought as moulded by 
the influence of this honoured saint any- 
thing to contribute to the friendship of 
the world ? What is the sociological eva- 
luation of his life and work? These are 
the major points of interest in this dis- 

a Life of Sri Ramakrishna , 877. (Compila- 
tion from authentic sources) 

9 Romain Rolland, Prophets of the New 
India, xxvi. 

4 Ibid., xxvi. 

9 Ibid., xxvii. 
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cussion. The sociologist will be the first 
to acknowledge that a leader, whoever 
he may be, and, whenever, and when- 
ever he may appear, will prove to be a 
force which the world must reckon 
with sooner or later, especially when 
that leader is filled with the essence of 
a universal and dynamically operating 
and functioning spirit of Love. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s great strength as 
a powerful spiritual leader lies in his 
continuous emphasis on Service . Like 
the Christ, of whom he was so fond, 
this service meant an uncontaminated 
one, a service not profaned with the 
desire for returns. And he could do 
this because in his God-intoxicated state, 
he saw his fellow-men as only the many 
expressions of the Divine Mother. He 
was first of all, the humanitarian. What 
would it mean to the world of to-day if 
all men were capable of catching this 
rare vision of the divine spark resident 
in every one? What a noble message 
from India ; India, the misunderstood ! 
We glimpse the whole spirit of social 
service, the nobility of a divinely gifted 
soul in the beautiful tale of his visit with 
the rich Mathur Babu, when that 
worthy led him to his tenanted estate. 
Mathur, typical feudal lord, overseer, 
and employer, possessed the age-long 
attitude of those who own, “It’s mine, 
therefore I can do whatever I like with 
it and those who belong to it.” But 
how firmly and sharply rebuked Mathur 
was by the gentle but firm words : 
“These are Mother’s tenants. You 
must help them. You are but the 
Mother’s steward.” This is a basic atti- 
tude for the foundation of the ideal 
society. Once again is the rich truth 
pointed out that material wealth when 
misapplied, abases; selfishness bars the 
door to the Kingdom of Eternal Bliss. 
Sharing with others was his only road 
to complete ecstasy; witness his visit 
with the suffering and miserable San- 


thals. He refused to move from amongst 
them until he had been promised that 
they would be given oil, bathed, clothed 
and fed. Of him, the sociologist would 
report : an ideal and practical social 
worker ! 

Another supreme instance of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s social thought is reveal- 
ed in his treatment of his favourite 
student, Narendranath Dutt (later 
Vivekananda). His beloved disciple 
had just emerged from a state of the 
highest super-consciousness. Long had 
this ecstasy been sought, and it had 
been found to be sweetly satisfying. 
To Narcn, the summit had been reach- 
ed. “I had forgotten the world,” he 
said. “Shame !” cries Sri Ramakrishna. 
“I thought you were a vast receptacle, 
and here you wish to stay absorbed in 
personal joy like an ordinary man.” 
Service, service, first, last, and always. 
The Mother’s work must be done. 
And here is the essence, the divine 
oil of that social religion which the 
Christ taught, being brought again 
to the world. Little wonder that 
the two are identifiable. His signi- 
ficant statement, “Oh, Mother, let me 
remain in contact with men,” 6 marks 
the identity still more closely. How 
many times had he noted that personal 
salvation was an utter selfishness based 
on the desire for escape. 

The universality of all religions was 
realized by his demonstration that the 
Truth is one; it is his message of reli- 
gious harmony that carves his name on 
the tablet of the immortals. And what 
a message to present-day so-called 
Christianity ! Mother India, reveal thy 
true self ! “And he will share the food 
of immortality in a Lord’s supper, not 
with the twelve apostles, but with all 
starving souls— with the universe.” 7 

' Romain Rolland, Prophets of the New 
India, 64. 

T Ibid., 54. 
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Truly, he had seen and heard the superb 
orchestration of the vast symphony of 
religions playing the Song Divine — “I 
and my brother are One; I and My 
Father are One.” World friendship rests 
on this revelation. India knows for she 
has had the precious jewel concealed in 
her breast, she awaits the call for its 
display. Ramakrishna, citizen of the 
world ! 

Man is Divinely created. Small won- 
der that, knowing this and practising it, 
Sri Ramakrishna could see the Oneness 
pervading all things. The social prin- 
ciple of Love is put to the acid test, and 
does not fail. The rich and the poor, 
the unlearned and the learned, the im- 
pure and the pure — all arc embraced. 
He could catch the glimpse of the 
Mother in the adulteress, the prostitute, 
and the murderer. His was, like the 
Christ’s, a truly cosmopolitan Love. 
Swami Shivananda reports : “I have 
seen him showering his love equally on 
men and women, on the learned and 
the ignorant, and on saints and sinners, 
and evincing interest and unceasing 
solicitude for the relief of their misery 
and for their attainment to infinite 
peace by realizing the Divine. And I 
dare say the world has not seen another 
man of his type in modern times, so de- 
voted to the welfare of mankind .” 8 

There is another sociological test to 
be applied. And that is the regard for 
the family unit which a great leader may 
possess. Here again Sri Ramakrishna 
fulfils the necessary requirement. He 
would not allow any of his close fol- 
lowers to renounce their families in 

a Swami Shivananda, “Sri Ramakrishna,” 
Prabuddha Bharata, Mar., 1930, 107. 


order to follow him, until they had 
declared that those families stood not in 
need of their services. He steadfastly 
proclaimed that “not even a depraved 
mother ought to be deserted .” 9 He, 
himself, had been ready to renounce his 
spiritual enterprises if his wife had de- 
manded her physical rights. For him, 
the family was sacred, and he ever was 
the first to render homage and honour 
to parents and to wives. 

The message of Sri Ramakrishna to 
India and to the world is therefore 
fraught with much sociological signi- 
ficance and importance. Love is a 
dynamic concept, a supreme motivation 
which leads ever onward to that unity 
which is designed to make of all men, 
brothers. It was this message that he 
entrusted to his successor, Swami 
Vivekananda, in order that it might be 
borne to the West on his broad and 
sturdy shoulders. 

How vastly important is the ideal of 
service, unselfish service, to man ! It is 
a manifestation of the universal Father- 
hood and Motherhood of the great I Am. 
It signifies the realization of social 
justice, the blooming of love, humility 
and self-sacrifice in man, the welding of 
the nations of the world into an organic 
unity based on a recognition of a like 
Divine inheritance. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life amplifies the claim that the great 
soul concentrates within itself the 
urgent longings of many men for a noble 
and edifying explanation of the unity of 
Life — and that this soul awakens these 
seekers to the consciousness of the One 
permanent Reality. 

9 Prophets of the New India , 175. 



THE RELEASE OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya 

( Concluded from the last issue) 


Tyranny of Science Gone 

The gain to philosophy and the stock 
of true human knowledge has been two- 
fold. The chief gain has of course been 
that the tyranny of scientific absolutism 
is now gone. The human spirit of en- 
quiry is now breathing free. Matter 
no longer is there with its noose round 
its neck. As to the other point that 
matter is an illusion, or for the matter 
of that, the sensed and perceived world 
is merely an appearance, it must be 
recognized that indications arc there 
which suggest that all may be Maya, 
but here again science should not be 
dogmatic and say something outside its 
brief. The question of the reality of 
the world must as yet be left an open 
question, and one upon which science as 
science should not claim to have the 
final say. So long as science was arro- 
gant, it required philosophy to play 
second fiddle to it. Now that science 
is modest, it may feel that it had no 
right to demand of philosophy its vas- 
salage, and may now return the deed 
of its self-surrender which it had not 
rightfully in its possession. 

That the world may be a Maya is not 
a new revelation in Natural Philosophy. 
Herbert Spencer was commonly looked 
upon as the best exponent of the philoso- 
phical creed of the older generation of 
physicists; and his philosophy certainly 
did not make matter and motion the 
first principles. The world is the trans- 
figured projection of an unknowable 
Being, an inscrutable Power. If we but 
put the Brahman of the Indian Upa- 
nishads for this inscrutable Power, and 


the transfigured projection of that 
Power for Maya, then it does not ap- 
pear to be a far cry from this sort of 
scientific agnostiesm or “realism” to 
the ancient doctrine of Maya. Brahman, 
however, is not the unknown and in- 
scrutable Being or Power. It is cer- 
tainly unmeasured and immeasurable, 
undefined and indefinable, undivided 
and alogical. But it is not merely the 
hidden but the patent Wonder : not 
merely the transcendent but also the 
immanent Being or Power. But let us 
not pause over this. Among physicists 
themselves there were some who possess- 
ed the “X-ray vision” to penetrate the 
hard ensemble of scientific facts and 
laws, deductions and explanations and 
get at the kernel of truth, the founda- 
tions of the edifice of science. They 
found not only that science proceeded 
upon limitation of the given data, but 
upon not actually given but manipulat- 
ed and prepared data— that the basic 
elements of scientific construction were 
largely, if not exclusively, conceptual 
moulds and convenient fictions only. 
Some cautious minds had even suspect- 
ed that the Law of Causation, the Prin- 
ciple of the Uniformity of Nature, the 
Conservation of Matter and Force, and 
so forth might not after all be absolute 
and unquestionable. Nevertheless the 
facts and principles of Science, the 
methods and results, the spirit and out- 
look of science were, and still to some 
extent are, the models to which all 
facts, etc., must conform. New science 
has ceased already to pitch its demands 
too high, and sundry orders of pheno- 
mena are already seceding from the 
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empire of physical and mathematical 
science and declaring their indepen- 
dence and domestic sovereignty. And 
philosophy ought to tjakc, if she has not 
taken already, the lead in this move- 
ment. She must declare that she has 
a subject-matter which is not covered 
by the Science Group, and that her 
method of doing her job has not been 
and cannot be assigned by science. It 
is now felt that philosophy must be 
more scientific and science must be 
more philosophical. Truth cannot be 
partitioned between science and philos- 
ophy; nor can the apprehension and 
appreciation of truth be cut in halves 
and each half reserved for each of the 
two disciplines. 

The time has now arrived when it 
should clearly be recognized that there 
is an aspect of the universe of experience 
which is amenable to scientific treat- 
ment, to which the logical operations of 
definition, measurement, classification 
and deduction are applicable; and this 
aspect embraces not only the so-called 
realm of matter, but also those of life 
and mind. There is a great deal of 
truth in the assertion that the trend of 
modern philosophy is to find that mind 
is less mental and matter is less 
material than they were formerly 
supposed to be. There is now hardly 
a room for doubt that between matter 
and mind or between matter and life 
there is not only community of essence, 
but also community of natural govern- 
ance. Science cannot be denied juris- 
diction over these. But it has further 
to be recognized that there is also an 
aspect of experience which is trans- 
cendental in the sense of being ultra- 
scientific, which is not capable of being 
defined, measured, classified and ex- 
plained in the sense that scientific 
entities are. And these two aspects are 
not in regions isolated from each other. 
Every scientific entity, for example the 


orbital motion of an electron, or the 
excitability of a plant tissue, presents 
a measurable and therefore scientific 
aspect, and a non-measurable or ultra- 
scientific aspect. In every actual 
measurement of a given fact or event, 
a residuum of the unmeasured always 
remains. No solution is absolutely 
without a precipitate which has not dis- 
solved. The unmeasured and un- 
explained dislodged from one position 
is sure to reappear in a subtler and 
perhaps more complex form in another. 
It cannot be pretended that the modem 
Physics of the constitution of the atom 
and quantum phenomena has laid the 
science of the universe on simpler and 
more understandable lines. The theory 
of hyper-spaces, of space-time, and so 
on has not presented a picture of 
simplicity at the background of the 
riddle of the universe. 

Pictorial Thinking 

To speak in terms of aspects is only 
pictorial thinking, but it does sometimes 
help us, when we may be thinking and 
talking analytically, to put our exhibits 
in a convenient way. It does not ex- 
plain the whole or the parts and their 
correlation to say that the whole pre- 
sents the aspects A, B, C, any more 
than the classification of a number of 
things into certain groups explains the 
things or their affinities. But then 
classification serves a purpose. And so 
does analysis in terms of aspects. It 
has the advantage of riveting us to the 
indivisible unity of the whole. Now, 
the universe presents four aspects. 
First, there is the aspect of what we 
may call the whole and the fact. The 
whole of experience is always beyond 
measure and logical appreciation. The 
measurable and understandable order is 
ever imbedded in an unmeasurable and 
un-understandable whole. The actual 
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fact of an event, again, in its concrete- 
ness baffles every measure and attempt 
at analysis. It is amenable to scientific 
treatment only after the paring off of 
all the irrelevant details. Secondly, 
there is the aspect of the as yet un- 
measured but measurable order in 
experience. It is this which makes it 
possible for science to possess an ever- 
expanding frontier. Thus some of the 
frontiers of the previous century have 
been pushed considerably back in the 
present. The twentieth century need 
not stop where the last century had to 
stop. There has been remarkable ex- 
tension in the knowledge of great things 
and small. The universe in the atom 
as well as the island universes beyond 
our galactical system are now being 
scientifically surveyed and mapped. 
There has been extension in the fields 
of life and mind phenomena also. Wc 
now know more about the cell, its 
nucleus and fertilization ; and more 
about subnormal and abnormal psycho- 
logy relating to parapsychic phenomena. 
The subconscious mind, the potentiali- 
ties of the mind hitherto unsuspected or 
disbelieved, the dynamism of the mind 
and its action and reaction on the 
dynamism of matter, all these arc better 
exhibited, if not better understood, to- 
day than they were yesterday. The 
humility of new science is not due to 
the fact that it is better informed to-day 
in such matters than old science, but 
to the fact that it knows that it does 
not know in matters in which old science 
thought or pretended to think that it 
knew. Thirdly, there is an aspect of 
facts or events, not merely biological 
and mental but also physical, which is 
open indeed to observation, and also to 
some extent to experiment, but not, 
at least to the same extent, to treat- 
ment by the methods of measurement 
and calculation. There may be an in- 
calculable factor, an element of idiosyn- 


crasy or choice or whatever else we call 
it, in the behaviour of phenomena. The 
jumping of an electron in its orbit may 
or may not in the final analysis present 
such a factor. But it remains as yet 
doubtful that any so-called physical 
event, outside the abstract and pre- 
pared treatment by the methods of 
science, will ever be completely pressed 
into the moulds of any deterministic 
equations or formulae. It may after all 
possess a character of unaccountable 
irideterminatencss. In the reign of law 
and order, it may bear at the centre of 
its being an ineffaceable right to be free 
and to choose in the face of all the 
tyranny of natural necessity. As 
regards life phenomena and mind pheno- 
mena, a prima jack case has always 
existed that they involve an incalculable 
factor, a suggestion of something free 
and spontaneously choosing its line of 
action. And the burden of proof is on 
the determinist to shew that freedom 
or spontaneity in these groups of facts 
is but Maya in the same way as the 
onus is on the scientific mechanist to 
shew that the spontaneity in radio- 
active phenomena or the discontinuity 
in quantum phenomena is only seeming. 
Fourthly, there is that growing body 
of the so-called facts and laws which 
have passed muster in science. This 
does not mean that the cases are closed 
and cannot be reopened. They are 
always being reopened, and there is no 
prospect of finality ever being reached. 
And further should it be remembered 
that even the best attested facts and 
laws in science are determined and 
determinable only with reference to some 
conventional frames of reference making 
certain elements in the concrete situa- 
tion relevant and the rest, however 
important from other standpoints, 
irrelevant. For example, in dealing 
with the mutual attraction of the earth 
and the moon we may regard each as 
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a perfectly rigid sphere with its mass 
concentrated at its centre. But the 
actual concrete situation is evidently 
vastly more complicated. Scientific 
statements are thus in the nature of 
approximations. Again, in making its 
deductions science has to rely on certain 
principles of a comparatively funda- 
mental character such as Universal 
Causation, Uniformity of Nature, and 
so forth which are not self-evident pro- 
positions, but are only postulates 
requiring examination. 

Probability and Fixity 

Some of the front-rank scientists 
themselves are now perceiving that 
some of these principles may have their 
absolute dominion challenged. The 
very key-stone of the scientific deter- 
minism of the last century and also 
of the present is Universal Causation. 
But this key-stone is now found to be 
neither granite nor ferro-concrete, but 
sand-stone with holes and fissures in it. 
Not only what are called “emergent” 
events are now pressing themselves 
more and more strongly into accept- 
ance, but the fixity of the chain of 
causal concatenation itself (that A 
must be followed by B, B must be 
followed by C, and so on; that for a 
given effect there must be a given cause 
and no other, and so on) is now found 
to be loose as soon as we descend from 
the plane of totals and averages to that 
of the single bits of events such as the 
quantum phenomena. Whether the 
single pulse of event A will be followed 
by B or by C, is a question of proba- 
bility; all that we can say in a given 
instance is perhaps this that A is more 
likely to be followed by B than by C. 
Under certain circumstances we can 
calculate the relative probability. When 
however we come to deal with facts 
or events in groups and consequently 


with statistical averages, we come to 
the region of uniformity and fixity. 
Thus an average particle in a heated 
gas or liquid conforms to a determinate 
plan or law of conduct, which need not 
mean that any individual particle in 
the swarm also rigidly conforms tb it. 
By taking averages even facts which are 
believed to be extra-physical may pre- 
sent a character of determinateness, 
enabling us to draw graphs of their be- 
haviour and formulate laws pertaining 
to them. With regard to the emergent 
phenomena and the “personal factor” 
and eccentricity of every phenomenon, 
there has been and there will always 
be difference in outlook among scientific 
men and philosophers. According to 
some the domain of mechanistic deter- 
minism must remain unchallenged in so 
far as the physical order of facts at 
least is concerned. The spontaneity of 
radio-activity and the jumping of the 
electron in its orbit for example must 
have their adequate and sufficient 
physical reason which we at present 
happen not to know, but which we may 
know to-morrow. The emergent varia- 
tion in the germ-cell which results in 
the development of a new species of 
plant or animal may defy the scientific 
principle of sufficient reason to-day, but 
to-morrow even it may fall in with the 
body of facts that have been accounted 
for. On the other hand, there are others 
who would place not only the vital and 
psychical facts beyond the pale of 
absolute mechanistic determinism, but 
would claim even for the so-called 
physical phenomena some latitude of 
spontaneity and indeterminateness. And 
it has to be noted that the outlook of 
new science on such postulates as 
Universal Causation together with some 
of its latest findings in the region of 
quantum and atomicity, radio-activity, 
and so on, have a clear tendency to 
favour the latter attitude of mind. 
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Interwoven 

For my own part, I believe that the 
determinate and the indeterminate, the 
accountable and the unaccountable, the 
measurable and the unmeasurable are 
interwoven together in every bit of 
event, material, vital and mental ; 
that these distinctions are themselves 
pragmatic and conventional. Matter is 
matter only in accordance with a 
certain frame of convention, only with 
respect to certain uses and habits of 
acting and reacting and experiencing 
centres such as we are. Apart from 
such frame of reference and possibly 
with respect to other appropriate 
frames of reference, a particle of sand 
for example may be a living and a 
thinking centre. Scientific relativity 
should no longer preclude the possibility 
that it may be so. However that be, 
wc should now clearly recognize that 
the scientific explanation of any event, 
even in the so-called physical realm, on 
deterministic lines, must be in the nature 
of asymptotic approximation. As I 
have said in another place, the net of 
scientific calculus has an ever-widening 
spread and its meshes are becoming 
finer and finer; but the actual concrete 
fact, whether small or great, both ex- 
ceeds its utmost spread and slips 
through its finest meshes. Neither the 
whole nor the point-event as such can 
be gripped by the pinchers, and any 
object can be so gripped only after it 
has been trimmed to convenient pro- 
portions by a pair of analytical scissors. 
It has been said that modern science 
shews the world of experience to be an 
illusion. Some have even used the 
Hindu term Maya. But Maya funda- 
mentally means “what measures.” The 
unmeasured and unmeasurable Reality 
finitizes and measures itself in and as 
the things and events of the world, but 
it ceases not terfee itself in the mani- 


fold of centres thus evolved and evolv- 
ing. For this reason every object, 
great or small, presents one aspect in 
which it can be scientifically measured 
and logically appreciated, and another 
in which it exceeds the foot-rule and 
eludes the logical apparatus. Its deter- 
minate and necessary “self” is im- 
bedded in an essential background of 
indeterminateness and freedom. What 
is but an appearance is the Mayik 
aspect that it is finite only and not 
infinite, that it is determined only and 
not free, that it is passing only and not 
enduring or independent of space-time 
reference, that it is dead and uncons- 
cious only and not in substance life and 
consciousness. It is veiled experience 
to know the measured and conditioned 
only apart from the unmeasured and un- 
conditioned — to fail to realize that even 
a particle of dust is Sachchidananda 
Brahman as Power to variously posit 
itself in space-time and other relations. 
As the Veda says in mystical language : 
“It has a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes and a thousand feet; it unfailingly 
pervades all, and yet exceeds all by 
the measure of ten fingers.” The world 
is appearance as long as the veil is on. 
It is real when the veil is off. Then All 
is Real and All is Brahman. And this 
All embraces the Appearance also. For 
Reality as Power both is and appears. 

Science thus covers not the Whole of 
Reality, but relates to certain aspects 
of it. It relates to the realm of Maya 
in the sense of what is measured. And 
it has its method of doing business. 
Philosophy must address itself to the 
Whole, and for this purpose must have 
a method of its own. Science with a 
truer appreciation of its limits and an 
ampler vision of its possibilities is 
coming to realize this. This has 
rendered a better understanding be- 
tween the two possible. And with 
better understanding and co-opcration, 
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the release of Philosophy from an unjust 
vassalage has now become possible. 
The release will mean the resurrection 


of the Spirit of freedom and joy — Lila 
and Ananda — buried in the heart of all 
things — even matter. 


HAS MAN FREE WILL? 

By Sister Devamata 


Will is not the driving power in any 
action. Behind every act of volition 
stands a desire. It is desire which 
determines the force and direction of the 
will. If the desire is strong, it gives a 
swift, sweeping volitional impulse; if 
weak, the impulse is abortive and in- 
effective. Again, if the desire is sordid 
and selfish, an act of self-will results; 
if the desire is lofty and in rhythm with 
the universe, we have an expression of 
Cosmic Will. 

Midway between desire and will we 
find another factor, — motive or inten- 
tion. It is this clement which lends 
moral colour to the will. An action is 
ethical or unethical according to its 
motive. It is also this which leaves its 
stamp on the character. If the motive 
is a noble one, the character will be up- 
lifted, however disastrous the outward 
action may appear to be. If the 
motive is ignoble, the character will be 
degraded, even though the outward suc- 
cess be dazzling. The human measure 
of failure and success is signally differ- 
ent from the Cosmic measure. 

Thus we see that will must be always 
a subject-faculty, driven by desire, 
modified by motive. Our daily experi- 
ence proves it. We set our will in one 
direction and at the moment of action 
it veers and carries us in the opposite 
direction — “The good we would, we do 
not ; the evil we would not, that we 
do,” to quote from St. Paul. The 
reason for this is that we work on the 


will instead of on our desire. If wc 
would remain secure and firm in our 
purpose we must deal with the primary 
cause of action not with the secondary 
cause. We must not set our will ; we 
must transform our desires. We must 
alter our mental attitude, our outlook 
on the world and on life. Wc must 
acquire “a new heart and a new mind.” 

Desire can never be destroyed or 
eliminated. It is a primal element of 
man’s nature, his prod to perfection, 
the impelling principle in all his evolu- 
tion. He who does not desire to learn 
makes a poor scholar; and they climb 
slowly who have no longing to reach 
the heights. Without desire there is 
no growth or progress. When great 
teachers like Gautama Buddha, Laotzc 
and others tell us to root out desire, 
they refer to selfish desire — that which 
seeks outlet in acts of self-will. Utter 
desirelessness is impossible on the 
human plane, because on this plane 
there is always lack somewhere and 
lack induces desire. The state of total 
desirelessness can only be the outcome 
of union with the Ultimate. Wc attain 
it spontaneously when through this 
union wc realize fullness or completion 
of being. The desirelessness preached 
to mankind by the Great Ones is a 
preparation for this higher state. It 
means loosening the ship from its moor- 
ings that it may sail out on vaster seas. 

If we would have a well-ordered will, 
we must give place in our mind to cons- 
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tractive desire only. Like all creative 
things desire is dual in nature. Bane- 
ful desires are as effective in dragging 
downward as noble desires are in up- 
lifting. The will follows in either direc- 
tion with equally ready obedience. 
Only when there is conflict of desires — 
a war between good and evil desires — 
does the will grow confused in its ac- 
tion. We must cultivate the habit of 
right desire as we cultivate a taste for 
fine art or for the classics in literature 
and music. We do it in the same way 
— by contact with that which awakens 
and nurtures such desire. We must 
read books which will stimulate our 
higher impulses ; we must hear teaching 
which helps us to re-adjust our values 
and gives us a right sense of propor- 
tion, and we must seek companionship 
with those who exemplify some exalted 
ideal in their daily living. Above all 
we must overcome the petty nervous 
irritability we feel now when a desire 
is frustrated, and we must learn to 
move in the screncr atmosphere of lofty 
aspiration. This will not be difficult if 
we will but remember that we belong 
to the universe; it does not belong to 
us and it is not for us to try to force it 
into a mould of our making. 


old 

What frustrates our desires? Cosmic 
Law. Thwarted desire means invari- 
ably that we have ran counter to the 
legal code of the universe. Defeat 
inheres in the disobedient action. Those 
who disobey or defy the Law are en- 
meshed in it. Law is a gaoler for the 
one who rebels against it; it does not 
exist for the man who swings with it. 
He who has no wish to steal has little 
consciousness of the laws against 
thievery. The defiant are ever bound; 
only the obedient go free. Every in- 
dividual is free to choose whether or not 
he will observe the Law, but he cannot 
force it to obey him. 

Although will is subject to desire, it 
can be freed. Not, however, by striving 
to make acquaintance with all Cosmic 
Law and observing it; that would be 
too arduous a task. Will is freed by 
gathering up the multitude of our 
desires and merging them in one 
supreme desire to live and act in har- 
mony with the Great Will of the uni- 
verse. Then the last fetter of desire 
will fall; the bondage of our little will 
will break; and like an uncaged bird 
we shall mount on high, singing 
and winging our way through the 
heavens. 
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By Newton Mohun Dutt, F.L.A. 
Curator oj State Libraries, Baroda 


According to the latest Census Report, 
literacy in the State of Baroda has in 
ten years advanced from 14.7% to 
21%. For this very satisfactory state 
of things the combined effect of free and 
compulsory education and the popular 
library system is responsible. 


Over the whole State is spread a net- 
work of free public libraries and reading 
rooms which now amount to 939. These 
institutions have an aggregate stock of 
616,272 books, which circulate at the 
rate of 446,758 per annum amongst 
73,281 readers. Apart from the fixed 
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libraries, 15,766 volumes are circulated 
through travelling libraries, which con- 
sist of stout wooden boxes sent out from 
headquarters to the most remote 
villages, the freight both ways being 
borne by the State Library Department. 

When a village has succeeded in 
collecting Rs. 100, the Department on 
behalf of the State gives a similar sum, 
and a like sum is contributed by the 
district boards. It is not very difficult 
to collect this sum after a vigorous 
campaign carried on by a few enthu- 
siasts in a village. The real problem 
is to ensure a continuity of the village 
library by collecting adequate money 
year after year. To carry on propa- 
ganda work a State Library Association 
was therefore founded in 1925, and as 
auxiliary thereto Taluka or country 
associations have sprung up in about 20 
Talukas to inspect the local institutions, 
collect money for their support and 
generally to keep up interest in their 
working. 

The centre of these activities is the 
Library Department located in the 
capital city. It consists of two sections, 
the Central Library and the Country 
Section. The latter is under the direct 
control of the Assistant Curator in 
charge of country work and of the 
travelling libraries. 

A valuable aid to the movement is 
a Libraries’ Co-operative Association 
founded by the associated libraries for 
the wholesale purchase of books, perio- 
dicals, stationery, etc. It also publishes 
a Gujarati monthly, the Pustakalaya , 
devoted to the library cause. In this 
magazine appear lists of new books, 
orders and circulars issued by the 
department and useful articles on 
library matters. The Association also 
publishes lists of good and useful books, 
the most notable one being the classified 
catalogue of 8,000 Gujarati books and 
the Gujarati Classification scheme. 


As to the Central Library, this is one 
of the largest and best organized of the 
libraries of India, and contains 98,849 
volumes, 52,000 of which are in English, 
most of the remainder being in Guja- 
rati and Marathi, the languages spoken 
in the State. During last year no less 
than 114,713 volumes were circulated 
in the city. The Library has the 
following sections — free and open 
access lending, reference, and ladies’ 
library, children’s playroom, news- 
paper reading room, bindery and 
general office. The most novel and 
interesting feature of the Library is 
certainly the children’s playroom in 
which the little folk of the city can find 
a variety of useful and instructive 
games, occupations and toys as well as 
juvenile papers and easy books. This 
room is patronized by about 70 children 
a day. When the little patrons have 
advanced beyond the grade of books 
found in the playroom, they are allow- 
ed access to the Children’s Section of 
the Lending Library, where books up 
to High School standard are provided. 
In due course, they “graduate” through 
this section and become competent to 
make intelligent use of the general 
collection. 

In 1915 the Central Library launched 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series , mainly, 
for the purpose of giving to the world 
some of the most valuable of the large 
collection of manuscripts which had 
been collected in Baroda. This venture 
has met with such marked success that 
a few years ago the Sanskrit Section 
was separated from the parent body 
and organized as the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. The Institute now has some 
20,000 Sanskrit books and manuscripts. 
Fifty volumes of the Series have already 
been published and many more are in 
the press. The Director and General 
Editor of the Institute is Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., an eminent Sanskritist 
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and an authority on Buddhist Icono- 
graphy. 

Another offshoot of the Library 
Department is the Visual Instruction 
Section founded to teach the illiterate 
masses and others by means of cinema 
and magic lantern lectures. This work 
has now been taken over by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner in connection with a 
scheme for village uplift which he has 
planned. 

The library authorities do not entire- 
ly confine their activities to the State 
of Baroda but takes a lively interest in 
the library movement throughout India. 
The late Mr. Kudalkar, formerly Cura- 
tor of Libraries, presided over the first 
All-India Library Conference held in 
1919 in Madras, a Conference in which 
the then Governor, H. E. Lord Willing- 
don, (now Viceroy of India) took a 
lively interest. A magazine in three 
languages entitled Baroda Library Mis - 
ceUa?iy, was run by Mr. Kudalkar and 
his colleagues between 1912 and 1919 
and did yeoman’s service in spreading 
the “library gospel” throughout the 
country. The present Curator was 
appointed President of the Library 
Service Section of the All-Asia Educa- 
tional Conference which was held in 
Benares last December, and he there 
organized a library exhibition in that 
city. Such exhibitions, which are held 
very frequently by the Baroda Library 
organization, are found to be very effec- 
tive in giving graphic demonstrations 


of the value and importance of the 
popular library movement. 

Those interested in the movement 
may be interested to know that a direc- 
tory of the libraries of India is being 
printed by the writer and will appear 
as a special number of the Baroda 
Advertiser . 

The library movement is making 
great headway throughout the country. 
Amongst the associations which have 
been founded may be mentioned the 
India Library Association and the 
Andhradcsa Library Associations, both 
run from Bczwada, the Madras Library 
Association, whose office is the Univer- 
sity Library of Madras, the Bengal 
Library Associations, Calcutta, the 
Punjab Library Association, Lahore, 
which is publishing an excellent library 
journal, The Modern Librarian , and 
finally the All-Kerala Library Associa- 
tion, Trichur, which came into existence 
this year and is publishing in Malaya- 
lam a quarterly illustrated library 
journal. 

In concluding this short sketch of 
the Library activities of Baroda, may 
I ask the readers of Prabuddha Bharata 
to take a real and lively interest in the 
welfare of the popular libraries and the 
popular library movement in their own 
districts, organizing libraries if they do 
not yet exist and developing and im- 
proving such as may already be in 
existence ? 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

«T 5T ^ I 

spn*w«pj! m at aiganr <53 11 ^ ll 

qtift Yogi pleased *tfa though pleased «r not ( gqfa is ) %fl: afflic- 
ted qrfq though r not hsrcift feels distressed ^ and trei his rrt m that and that 
wonderful state rrresn: those like him qq alone know. 

56. Though 1 pleased he is not pleased, though pained he 
does not suffer any pain. Only 2 those like him understand his 
wonderful states. 

[ l Though etc . — Pleasure and pain are the different modifications of the mind from 
which the Self is completely detached. The man of Knowledge, therefore, though out- 
wardly appearing to feel pleasure and pain, is not at all affected by them. 

2 Only etc . — Because his external behaviour is not so different from that of the ordinary 
people.] 

?r ctt 1 

f F TTOWT E l W K W fafy+Rl fvRTJRTT: || || 

qiqsjftr The sense of duty qq indeed metempsychosis ( is ) sjsqtqntl: 
of the form of void fqrrqrm: formless fqfqqfTri: immutable fqqw- untainted ijyq: 
the wise ttr that q not qjgfqr see. 

57. The sense 1 of duty, indeed, is metempsychosis. It is 
transcended by the wise who are of the form of the void, form- 
less, immutable and untainted. 

[' Sense etc . — It is from attachment to the worldly objects that the sense of duty 
arises and binds us more and more to the world, and thus subjects us to the rounds of 
births and rebirths. (See also note 1, verse 3, chapter XVIII.)] 

aw: gsvft: | 

g $WTfsr gsreil $ n ^ u 

rfrft: One of dull intellect qfq^ without doing anything <ffq even 
owing to distraction qqq at all times sqq: agitated ( vtqfa is ) $sra: the skilful 
one g but f% surely gianfq duties qrqq doing qfq cveu fqngra: unperturbed 
( «qfir is ). 

58. One of dull intellect, even without doing anything, is 
ever agitated by distraction ; but the skilful one, even doing his 
duties, is verily unperturbed. 1 

[ 1 Unperturbed — Because his mind is ever calm and tranquil owing to the absence 
of any egotistic feeling even in the midst of activities.] 
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ffiWH S d «nf?r g I 

fjsf wfe ^ a*W<sfq *n*s*ft: || || 

In practical life *tfij also equable-minded (w^t the wise one) to* 
happily sits to' happily *?t sleeps to' happily ^frenfir conics qifir goes ^ and 
TO' happily arfsrr speaks to happily cats. 

59. Equanimous in practical life as well, the wise one sits 
happily, sleeps happily, moves happily, speaks happily and eats 
happily. 

i| n 

arafifw Acting (*lfa even) to whose through self-possession v<i 

verily like ordinary people distress ji not wfifis u: he imufii: with 

sorrows gone vast lake w like unagitated *tt«u shines. 

60. He who even in practical life does not, owing to his 
self-possession, feel distressed like ordinary people, remains 
unagitated like a vast lake with all his sorrows gone. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The present instalment of the Memoirs 
is of special importance as it deals with 
Swami Vivekananda’s plan of work for 
the regeneration of India. We do not 
mean to continue the Memoirs in the 
next year. A portion is still left; and 
the whole thing will soon come out in 
boook form. . . . Many of our readers 
may know that Swami Abhedananda is 
a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and 
has done yeoman’s service to the cause 
of Hinduism by preaching Vedanta in 
the West for a very long time. The 
present article is the report of a lecture 
he delivered in San Francsco, U. S. A. 
in 1921. . . . We hope Prof. Nicholas 
Roerich’s stirring ‘Address to the Youth’ 
will not go unheeded. . . . Sister Nive- 
dita’s writings about education are al- 


ways interesting and a profitable read- 
ing. The present article, we trust, will 
not be an exception. It has not been 
published before. . . . Mr. D. S. Sarma, 
M.A., is a professor in the Presidency 
College, Madras. He has already estab- 
lished his name as an author of books 
on religion, which have been well re- 
ceived by the public. . . . Mr. Melvin 
J. Vincent is an associate professor of 
Sociology in the University of Southern 
California, U. S. A. . . . Sister Deva- 
mata belongs to the Ananda Ashrama, 
California, a description of which was 
published in the Prabuddha Bkarata in 
March last. She has written several 
books, which have been highly popular 
both in the East and the West. The 
present article will form a chapter in 
her forthcoming book, Character. . . . 
Baroda can well boast of a library 
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system which has been doing much to- 
wards the spread of education. We hope 
that the detailed description of the 
system as kindly supplied by the 
Curator of the State Libraries will be of 
benefit at least to some of our readers. 

MAHATMA GANDHI’S EX- 
PERIENCE OF PRAYER 

While on board the S. S. Rajputana, 
a Musalman youth asked Mahatmaji 
about what he had experienced as a 
result of prayer. We give below a short 
extract of the reply made by him, 
which is but the personal reading of a 
page from the Book of his life : 

“Prayer has been the saving of my 
life. Without it I should have been 
a lunatic long ago. My autobiography 
will tell you, that I have had my fair 
share of the bitterest public and private 
experiences. They threw me into 
temporary despair, but if I was able 
to get rid of it, it was because of 
prayer. Now I may tell you, that prayer 
has not been part of my life in the 
sense that truth has been. It came 
out of sheer necessity, as I found myself 
in a plight when I could not possibly 
be happy without it. And the more 
my faith in God increased, the more 
irresistible became the yearning for 
prayer. Life seemed to be dull and 
vacant without it. I had attended the 
Christian service in South Africa, but 
it had failed to grip me. I could not 
join them in prayer. They supplicated 
God, but I could not do so, I failed 
egrcgiously. I started with disbelief in 
God and prayer, and until at a late 
stage in life I did not feel anything like 
a void in life. But at that stage I felt 
that as food was indispensable for the 
body, so was prayer indispensable for 
the soul. In fact, food for the body is 
not so necessary as prayer for the soul. 
For starvation is often necessary in 


order to keep the body in health, but 
there is no such thing as prayer- 
starvation. You cannot possibly have 
a surfeit of prayer.” 

INTERNATIONALIZING RELIGION 

Prof. A. J. Saunders, Ph.D., writes a 
thought-provoking article on the above 
topic in the last October issue of The 
Young Men of India , Burma # Ceylon 
and quotes at the _ very outset the 
memorable words of A. W. Martin : — 

“Only one man there was who 
courageously exposed what he saw— the 
utter futility of the expectation that 
one of the seven great religions of the 
world would ultimately triumph over 
all the rest, and world unity be attained 
in that way. Only one man there was 
who caught the vision of unity in 
diversity, or an organic fellowship of 
faiths, who saw and expressed the utter 
futility of expecting that any one 
religion would outstrip all the rest and 
rule in their stead. That man was the 
illustrious Hindu, Vivekananda. At 
the closing session of the World’s 
Parliament, he spoke these glowing 
words ! ‘If anyone here hopes that 
unity will come by the triumph of any 
one of these religions and the destruc- 
tion of the others, to him I say 
‘Brother, yours is an impossible hope.’ 
If anybody dreams of the exclusive 
survival of his own, and the destruction 
of all other religions, 1 pity him from 
the bottom of my heart.’ ” 

In course of the article, the writer 
shows his sincere zeal for the unity of 
religions — for an organized fellowship 
of faiths all over the world. 
But he does not hint or suggest 
the lines along which the idea may be 
possibly carried out. Unless there is a 
rational philosophy which would be so 
wide as to include the fundamental 
principles of all religions — and at the 
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same time, so scientific and universal 
as to transcend the limitations of dog- 
matic faiths, the idea of making 
religion international can hardly gain 
any footing in the comity of nations. 
Rightly does the writer use the con- 
cept religion in a large sense, he does 
not mean any Church-organization or 
any set of dogmas. 

FOLK-DANCE AND FOLK-SONG IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS 

It is true to the letter that a race 
which cannot heartily laugh and merrily 
dance is about to dig its own grave. 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, I.C.S., is well-known 
for his manifold activities for the wel- 
fare of our country. lie is not only a 
dreamer but also a constructive 
thinker. He is the pioneer of some use- 
ful movements in Bengal. Recently he 
has started the folk-dance and folk-song 
movement in several schools of 
Bengal. Its result has been remarkable 
within a short time. The details of 
the movement are given with all nicety 
by Mr. Dutt himself in a scries of 
articles in the Bangalakshmi , a Bengali 
Monthly, and in an issue of the 
Teachers 9 Journal . 

“It is a matter for congratulation,” 
writes Mr. Dutt, “that the District 
Board of Birbhum has been quick to 
realise the significance and possibilities 
of this movement and has appointed 
experts from among the depressed 
classes, who arc proficient in this price- 
less national art of Bengal, as teachers 
of the Rai-bishe and the Kathi dances 
in the schools of this district. From 
the point of view of physical culture 
alone the importance of the introduc- 
tion of Folk-dance in schools can hard- 
ly be overestimated; particularly so in 
the case of the Rai-bishe which is not 
only one of the finest and manliest folk- 


dances in the world but has, as an 
integral part, a complete system of 
martial acrobatics developed and per- 
fected in the soil of ancient Bengal. 
But its real importance and significance 
lies in its power for reintroducing 
among the lives of the so-called cultur- 
ed and upper classes of Bengal and 
other provinces of India, that spirit of 
A nand am , and that spirit of manly 
vigour which alone can help and sustain 
a nation in the world-struggle for 
existence. From the educational point 
of view, one of the chief values of the 
introduction of folk-song and folk-dance 
lies in the fact that they will liberate the 
spirit of the students which has been 
repressed and starved by an over- 
intellectual iscd education and offer a 
welcome release of the emotion in a 
healthy channel by furnishing a manly 
system of artistic self-expression — a 
system which is indigenous to the soil 
and genius of India and is a form of 
expression of its highest ideals and as- 
pirations. And this in its turn will 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
development of character.” 

We are glad that the movement has 
met with the unqualified appreciation of 
the Department of Education in Bengal. 
Wc hope that the noble example of 
the schools in the district of Birbhum 
will be followed by all the schools in 
the province as well as outside it. 

CHASING THE SHADOW 

One great effect of the last War has 
been that many people have become 
alive to the horrors of the war. Many 
are now actively thinking as to how to 
end war. Disarmament is believed in 
many quarters to be the only method of 
combating war. And as a plan of a 
worldwide campaign for Universal Dis- 
armament, a movement has been set on 
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foot to get a petition printed in many 
languages, signed by millions of men 
and women in every nation and to pre- 
sent that before the Disarmament Con- 
ference, to be held next year. 

It is said that Great Britain has al- 
ready obtained a quarter of a million 
names and the United States are out for 
millions of names. Many people of 
other countries also have joined the 
movement. 

But will pacts and agreements serve 
any purpose until the outlook on life is 
fundamentally changed ? The modern 
age whets human passions and greeds 
in every possible way and then shudders 
at the sight of its brutalizing effect on 
human society and civilization in gene- 
ral. To bring about real peace in the 
world man’s outlook on life should be 
changed. Man should live more an 
inward life than let his senses go out- 
ward and astray. Peace is within and 
not without. When majority of men — 


at least a good number of them will 
look for happiness within themselves by 
controlling their appetities and senses, 
then the real peace will come on earth. 
Cannot humanity be trained that way? 
At least cannot that be held as the only 
goal which is worth striving for ? Other- 
wise what is the use of trying to propel 
the boat, while it is lying at anchor? 

By disarmament, if that is at all pos- 
sible, warring nations may be clipped 
of their power to do harm. But then 
there is difference between a man with 
tools removed from his hands and a 
tiger with claws cut off from his feet : 
whereas the tiger cannot get his claws 
to grow again, man at will can make 
arms and weapons and prove himself 
more dangerous than before. The real 
question then is not to make it impos- 
sible for man to commit harm, but to 
change his very nature so that the desire 
to do harm will not arise in him at all or 
at least that will be minimized. 


REVIEW 


AWAKENING OR THE ESSENCE OF 
THE DETERMINATION OF T11E UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGION. By Sivami Jnana- 
nanda Abadhut. Translated by Sivami 
Nityasivarupananda Abadhut , Mahanirvan 
Math, Kalighat, Calcutta. 202 pp. Price 
Rs. 1112. 

The book is an English rendering of 
a Bengali work entitled Chaitanya Ba Sarva 
Dharma Nimaya Sara. Spiritual truths 
belong to the seers of the world, for they 
are not things of study or intellect or 
imagination, but of realization. Only such 
persons have right to speak on religion. 
The illustrious author has tried to convey 
to his reader the nature of ultimate realities 
like Brahman, Maya, Iswara, Jiva, Incarna- 
tion, Perfection, etc., with the authority of 
one to whom Truth has been revealed. 
His expressions are terse, pithy and ana- 


logical, for super-sensuous truths can be 
suggested only through similes taken from 
common life. 

The book has been written with two dis- 
tinct motives; — (1) to rouse in man the 
latent spiritual forces, and (2) to dispel all 
discords among religious sects by referring 
to a common synthesis of life and truth. 

God is the only reality. He is to be 
attained by all means. Herein lies perfec- 
tion. God has got various aspects, Sakara 
and Nirakara (with and without form), 
Saguna and Nirguna (with and without 
attributes). Brahman, Iswara and Avataras 
have been compared to seed, tree and fruits 
respectively. The Absolute when manifest- 
ed, becomes Sakara and Saguna and before 
manifestation remains Nirakara and Nir- 
guna. So these attributes do not deprive 
the Absolute of the possibilities of form and 
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quality, only they do not appear at that 
stage. 

A Jiva is separate from Brahman. In 
Nirvikalpa Samadhi he loses his separate 
consciousness, but remains separate still. 
In Nirvana or Lnya he is one with Brahman, 
the separate existence being altogether 
lost. So the lifelong endeavour of an 
induvidual soul that is separate by cieaLion, 
should be to merge itself in the Supreme 
goal by proper spiritual practices. 

The relation of SpiriL Lo mailer has been 
beautifully illustrated thus: “The dark 
room is not lighted, if the lump, the wick 
and the oil only aie put there either 
separately or together. But it is lighted 
when these three are associated with light. 
The lamp, the wick and the oil are uncons- 
cious things and lire is the Spirit, so to 
speak. No action of the Spirit can be 
manifested except with the association of 
insensaLc things. And we see. the manifesta- 
tion of the activity of Spirit where il is 
associated with the visible (coarse) body 

hich is an insensate thing.” (p. 83.) 
spirit depends for its manifest alion on 
matter, while matter derives its attributes 
and usefulness from Spirit. 

The above considerations show how 
Monism and Dualism, Idealism and Realism 
have been harmonised. 

There is always a danger of translating 
such books into a foreign tongue ; for many 
Indian notions cannot have their correspond- 
ing English equivalents. But the theme is 


noble and proceeds from a life of inspira- 
tion. We commend it for a wide circulation 
and proper assimilation. 

MY SONG GARDEN. By Sister Deva- 
mata. Anatula Ashrama, La Crescenla, Cali- 
fornia, (J.S.A. 71 pp. Price not given. 

The book is a nice bouquet of sweet and 
simple child-songs. The author has given 
some tunes and drawings Loo. The songs 
will no doubL be a happy welcome to the 
little ones. They arc so sweet, at the same 
time so lively and lovely ! The hook has a 
superbly beautiful gel- up. 

MAHATMA GANDHI S SAYINGS. Select- 
ed by Priyaranjan Sen , P. If). Pern Bond, 
Ball y gun j, Calcutta. 27 pp. Price 2 As. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s words are serving as 
a great spur to thousands of persons work- 
ing in the held of politics or religion. As 
such we fed no doubt that this brochure 
will receive a great welcome from the read- 
ing public. 

THE ORIENT. An illustrated hi monthly 
Magazine. Published from No. !i, Military 
Square, Fort, Bombay. Annual subscription 
Its. 

It aims uL interpreting the best in the 
Western and the Eastern thoughts and re- 
presents the spirit of India’s Renaissance. 
We congratulate the enterprising editor on 
his choosing altogether a new way in the 
field of Indian Journalism. 
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MRS. FRANCIS B. LEGGETT 

It is with deep sorrow that we announce 
the death of Mrs. Francis B. Leggett, one of 
the most ardent American admirers of Swami 
Vivckananda. This melancholy event took, 
place on the 1st October last at her English 
home Halls Croft, Stratford-on-Avon, where 
she was slaying with her sister Miss Mac- 
Leod. They first met Swami Vivckananda 
in 1893 when he was lecturing and preaching 
on the western side of America after the 
Parliament of Religions. From the very 
first both the sisters became attached to the 


Swami and he was often their guest in New 
York and at their country residence Itidgcly 
Manor, Stone Ridge, Ulster Country, New 
York. She first married Mr. William 
Sturgcs of Chicago, who died in 1894. By 
him she had a son Mr. Hollister Sturgcs and 
a daughter, the present Countess of Sand- 
wich. She later on married Mr. Francis II. 
Leggett of New York, who died in 1909, leav- 
ing one daughter Mrs. David Margessou. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Leggett, became the 
Swami’s intimate friends and helped him in 
various ways. Mrs. Leggett recognized in 
him what she aptly put as “He was a 
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Grand seignior*’. “There were but two cele- 
brated personages whom I have met, that 
could make one feel perfectly at ease with- 
out themselves for an instant losing their 
own dignity — one was the German Emperor, 
the other the Swami Vivekananda.” In 1900 
when the Swami was at Paris for the Con- 
gress of the History of Religions he was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Leggett at their hand- 
some residence in the Plase des Stat Unis 
where it became possible for the Swami to 
meet numerous distinguished people who 
had come for the Paris exposition. 

Mrs. Leggett was in India twice since the 
passing away of the Swami and during her 
stay in Calcutta put up at the Guest House 
of the Belur Monastery for sometime, a place 
which she loved very much. Her regard 
for the Swami and her love for the cause 
for which he gave his life prompted her to 
donate munificently towards the various acti- 
vities started by the Swami for the regenera- 
tion of India. She also would show great 
solicitations for the Swamis of the Order 
who have been preaching Vedanta in .‘.me- 
rica since the passing away of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

The funeral took place on the 3rd October 
at the parish Church at Stratford-on-Avon. 
May her soul rest in Peace. 

THE VEDANTA SOCIETY OF CHICAGO, 
U.S.A. 

Visiting the City of Chicago in July, 1929, 
on his way to California from New York, 
Swami Gnaneswarananda felt very keenly 
the need of having a centre of the Vedanta 
Society in Chicago. It seemed indeed 
strange that the city, which for the first 
time, witnessed the signal triumph of the 
message of Vedanta through the great 
messenger Swami Vivekananda during the 
time of the World's Fair of 1893, did not 
have a Vedanta Centre. 

Late in December, 1929, Swami Gnanes- 
warananda arrived at Chicago from New 
York, taking upon him the great task of 
opening a new centre there. Trusting on 
the greatness of the message and the pro- 
tection of the Divine Masters, all alone in 
that enormous city, having nobody to sponsor 
the cause, Swami Gnaneswarananda inter- 
viewed some of the very prominent persons 
of Chicago amongst whom were, Miss Jane 
Adams of international reputation, Dr. 
Arthur Comptoq, the Nobel Laureate, Prof. 


E. Hayden and such others, and explained 
to them the purpose of his mission. 

On Sunday, January 19, 1930, a mass 
meeting was held at the Masonic Temple in 
which Prof. Archibald Baker of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago introduced Swami Gnanes- 
warananda to the public, explaining briefly 
the need for the message of Vedanta in 
modern America, and welcoming the Swami 
as the representative of the much reputed 
Ramakrishna- Vivekananda Order of India, 
once more to that historic city of Viveka- 
nanda memories. The Swami gave a fitting 
reply and the Vedanta Society of Chicago 
was duly inaugurated with great enthusiasm. 

Since then the Society is having regular 
Services every Sunday at the New Masonic 
Temple, and the interest of the people is 
gradually increasing. The average attend- 
ance during the first season (Jan. to June, 
1930) was 60, and that of the second season 
(October, 1930 to June, 1931) was 90. 

During the first season the Society had a 
suite of three rooms in the business districts 
of the Loop for its Office and Headquarters, 
where three classes were held every week, 
interviews and private lessons were given, 
and a reading room was maintained for the 
benefit of the members. The classes grew 
considerably within a very short time and 
the class room proved too small to accom- 
modate the growing seekers of truth. Con- 
sequently the meditation class had to be 
divided into two batches, meeting at different 
times, thus making the number of classes 
four. Besides the two classes of meditation, 
one class was given for the systematic study 
of Hindu Philosophy and another for teach- 
ing the Sanskrit language. 

More than fifty persons joined these 
classes during the first season and twenty 
more have been added during the second. 

In February, 1931, the Society has moved 
to a much bigger and more convenient 
quarter in a very respectable neighbourhood 
near the Lake, at 120 East Delaware Place, 
where all the classes, social activities, birth- 
day celebrations of Sree Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, and such other func- 
tions are held. 

Over and above these regular activities 
in connection with the Society, Swami 
Gnaneswarananda was invited by various 
churches, clubs, forums and universities to 
speak on India and her Philosophy and 
culture. Some of these lectures were broad- 
casted over the radio, thus carrying the 
message to a vast number of people. As 
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many as 48 such lectures were given during 
the season from October, 1930 to June, 1981. 

In course of its very short period of exist- 
ence, the Society has gained for itself a 
wide circle of friends drawn from very highly 
cultured Americans. With their interest 
increasing and spiritual need supplied, the 
Society has a very vast field of work before 
it. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME 
OF SERVICE, BENARES 

The report for 1930 gives an account of 
the activities done by the Home under the 
following heads: — 

I. In-door General Hospital. There are 
145 beds in various wards. The total 
number of new cases admitted was 1,569, 
of whom 1,037 were cured and discharged, 
131 left treatment, 91 left protection or were 
discharged otherwise, 126 remained till the 
end of the year and 184 died. 

II. Refuge for the Aged Men. The 
Home has 25 beds for poor invalids. At 
present, there are 7 permanent inmates for 
this refuge. 

III. Refuge for Women Invalids. There 
are 14 members in this refuge. The entire 
expenses for food, clothing and other 
necessities are met from the funds of the 
Home. 

IV. Giri/s Home. Seven girls belonging 
to respectable families have been accom- 
modated in the women’s department of our 
Home, who, under the guidance of a com- 
petent Lady Superintendent, are receiving 
education, and helping the work of the 
Female Hospital. 

V. Home for Paralytic Patients. During 
the year under review, the Home accom- 
modated 14 paralytic cases in all. 

VI. Dharamsala for the Poor and the 
Helpless. About 200 people were given 
shelter and food or cither during the year 
under review. 

VII. Out-door Dispensary. In the year, 
29,074 new cases attended the Out-door 
Dispensary as against 31,526 of the previous 
year and the number of repeated cases was 
45,569. The daily average attendance was 
205 and the total number of the Operation 
cases was 306. 

VIII. Out-door Help to Invalids and 
Ladies. Besides relieving the extremely 
helpless cases by admitting them in the 
Refuge for Invalids, the Home distributes 


weekly doles of rice and money to respect- 
able men and women, some of whom almost 
entirely depend upon this charity. There 
were 197 permanent recipients of Out-door 
relief this year and it cost the Home 
11s. 2,345-2-0 in money and 162 mds. and 
32 srs. of rice and alta besides clothes and 
blankets. 

IX. Special and Occasional Relief. In 
the year, almost daily people came to the 
Home for special help of one kind or 
another. In all, 714 persons were assisted 
under this heading. 

The income and expenses of the General 
Fund of the Home during the year under 
review were as follows : Subscriptions 
Rs. 8,294-8-0, Donations Rs. 5,820-3-0, 
Interest on Endowments and other invested 
Funds Rs. 11,014-12-7, Paralytic and Dharam- 
sala Funds Rs. 621-14-0, Sale proceeds of 
garden and other articles Rs. 1,462-6-3, 
Endowment Fund Rs. 8,154-7-6, Self-Diet and 
Cremation, etc., Rs. 852-0-0, House rent and 
Land Revenue Rs. 1,056-0-0, or a total 
Receipt of Rs. 37,276-3-4 in all. The total 
expenses of the General Fund under various 
headings as per particulars in the Balance 
Sheet come to Rs. 51,106-15-0, showing a 
deficit of Rs. 13,830-11-8 which is due to the 
purchasing of G. P. Noles and has been met 
from the Endowment Funds specially raised 
for the purpose in the previous years. 

TI1E RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAM A, 
KHAR, BOMBAY 

The report for the period from 1928 to 
1930 gives the activities of the Ashraina as 
follows : 

During the period under review there 
were regularly held weekly religious classes 
at the Ashrama and nine other places. 
The number of such classes in all were 262, 
234 and 153 in 1928, 1929 and 1930, respec- 
tively. On invitation from the different 
quarters of the city and its suburbs, as well 
as several other Districts of the Presidency, 
and outside, the Swamis delivered in all 128 
lectures during the period. 

Besides these, the Ashrama undertook and 
helped various humanitarian activities, such 
as, Gujrat Flood Relief Work, Assam Flood 
Relief Work, Pegu Earthquake Relief 
Work and Sind Flood and Loot Relief 
Work. Attached to the Ashrama, there is 
a well-equipped Dispensary which was 
utilised by men and women of all castes 
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and* creeds. A public free reading library 
has been stapled with a sufficient number 
of books on varied subjects and numerous 
« periodicals. The Swamis granted private 
interviews to earnest seekers of truth and 
spiritual aspirants of all creeds on seek- 
ing an appointment to discuss their personal 
doubts and problems in life. 

TilK RAMAKHISHNA MISSION SKVA- 
SKAMA, TAMLUK, MIDNAPUR 

The report for 1028 to 1980 shows that the 
Sevasrama did its best in relieving the 
sick and distributing medicine among 
them. The number of patients was 921, 
811 and 908 in 1928, 1929 and 1980, respec- 
tively. Treatment was, from time Lo time, 
made in the houses of the patients them- 
selves. The Sevasrama conducted relief 
works in time of epidemics during 1928 and 
1929. Poor families and indigent students 
were granted monthly and occasional help 
during the period under review, llcligious 
classes and lantern lectures were held as 
usual. A library consisting of a large 
number of books and periodicals was made 
good use of by the reading public. 

RAMAKHISHNA MISSION FLOOD 
IOC LIEF WORK 

The Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission 
has sent us for publication the following ap- 
peal under date 22-11-81: 

The public arc a heady aware from our 
previous reports that we have been conduct- 


ing flood relief operation* at twelve centres 
in the districts of Pabna, Dacca, and 
Mymensingh. The final distribution of 
rice was made in the first week of Novem- 
ber from the centres of Dacca, and in the 
third week of the same month from the 
cenlres of other districts. At present relief 
operations have been confined to the distri- 
bution of cloth or building of houses at 
those centres except at that of Klialsi in the 
district of Dacca. Relief operations have 
been closed at the centres of Khalsi in 
Dacca, Goyhntta in Mymensingh and Salap 
in Pabna after the distribution of rice and 
cloth. The distribution of cloth has just 
been begun at Sthal, Mulkandi and Gopal- 
porc centres in Pabna. But the quantity of 
cloth wc have received is very insufficient 
and the cold season has already set in. It 
would be an immense relief to the distressed 
people if immediate offers of new cloth and 
blankets be forthcoming. 

It has already been intimated that we 
have run short funds. So in spile of urgent 
need at certain centres, lack of means has 
forced us to close them. Wc appeal again 
Lo the generous public in behalf of the dis- 
tressed. Contributions of money, cloth and 
blankets will he thankfully received and 
acknowledged at ony one of the following 
addresses : 

1. President, Rainakrishna Mission, Pclur 
Math, II ok rah. 2. Manager, Advaila 
Ashruma, \, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 
8. Manager , Udhndhan ()(jiec, 1, Mookhcr- 
jee Lane, Bagbuzar , Calcutta. 
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